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PREFACE. 



TiHE, with haste has silent brought round again a halting day, and calls 
us to a reckoning once more. Promise and performance rise together for 
comparison, and self-criticism becomes the duty of readers and of conductors 
alike. How have the months gone with us in our intellectual career, and 
▼hat gains have now we garnered from the Past for behoof of the Future P 
What efforts have we made, and how have we progressed with our several 
schemes ? Have we written with honesty and earnestness ? Have we read 
with thought and care ? have we perused, and marked, and determined upon 
the contributions brought before us with a due sense of responsibility, and a 
settled love of truth and truthfulness ? Well will it be if the soul's " sum- 
mer of gladness " come to us on thoughtM reflection ! 

The spirit in which the work Of the oontributon ■ and the conductors of 
this serial has been done is only to be judged of by the fruit of their 
labours ; and this the reader has before him, and of this he is the privileged 
critic. Against his decision there is no appeal. Let our aim, however, be dis- 
tinctly understood and our work be judged by the ever-preaidin^ intent of 
its conductors. The educative influesf^^ Vf conjnrqversj; JQA Jj^frtfess of 
interest it evokes, the energy of intel]^i tOb wttitSl it sHitfuhities; and the 
habit of weighing evidence and balancing rea^tn j^^ rea^ctf ^to which it 
trains, are accepted by them as indubitabft* aft ^^rllT^a^ inyftliiable. They 
believe that the search for truth is the dutj of^^9,.%5id that lji>8 universe is 
so constituted that if truth is indeed hones|ly 4^*B©fsi^idn^ ^"Ught, men 
will ultimately discover the way of its attaMihent.* 3u^ they holl also that, 
as a general rule, honest controversy clears the light around a truth, and 
hrings not only itself, but its various correlations more distinctly before the 
mind. Those who hold the truth need not fear investigation ; those who 
may be holding error as truth ought to welcome it. No opinion should ad- 
vance a claim that men ought to accept for itself without seeking a 
reason for their having faith in it. " If the opinion is right," by denying to 
men the opportunity of examining its reliability, men " are deprived of the 
<5»portunity of exchanging error for truth; if wrong, they lose what is 
almost as great a benefit, the clearer perception and livelier impression of 
trnth produced by its collision with error." In this belief it is the aim of 
titts serial to subject the various topics of thought, as they arise, to impartial 
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and painstaking controversy, and the Debates in this Yolume will be found to 
be exemplifications not only of the utility, but of the power of discussion to 
set opinions more strongly, because contrastedly, before the minds of think- 
ing men. 

To further the self-culture of the earnest and thoughtful forms another 
portion of the main purpose Of our Magazine. The variety of tbe 
leading papers, the subjects chosen by their author, and the style in which 
he treats every topic that he touches, must commend them to the diligent 
study of all who love reflective writing and philosophic thinking. The 
department entitled Toiling Upward contains both encouragement and warn- 
ing to those who desire to fulfil the true designs of their lives. 17ie Reviewer 
has been diligently accommodated to the promotion* of self-improvement in 
ihe reader. In The Essayist and The Foetic Critiquey scope is given for effort 
in the practice of literary culture, and in the Debates an opportunity is 
afforded for the expression of earnest convictions and logical views. The 
Inquirer supplies a means of asking &om a wide constituency, counsel, help, 
and information, and forms already a concise and unique library of reference. 
Our Collegiate Course has somewbat narrowed its sphere of late, but ad- 
ditional width of aim will be imparted to it in immediately succeeding vol- 
umes. The Eloquence of the Month forms permanent records, not only of aUy 
e:q>ressed thought, but of that sort of thought which initiates and consti- 
tutes history. As a supply of rhetorical examples for perusal in societies, 
the specimens given can scarcely fail to be useful and valued. The Societies* 
Section keeps its place, but has improved less than any of the other depart- 
ments.'.^ 5^ 'sligJttj^ de^lin^ ijfi ^e*|(5)\jJarity of The Topic may also be noted. 
It wa8.^^i^ii^(!LpJ^rGssly4£5^ouf ^d^^^to might each furnish brief jottings of 
hi^ opinions pi^ t^e Ol^tt^rs w^i^ch arose from time to time, to enable us, 
from a wide^ s^ej* fxf '^o^izku: thought, to cull the best statements of 
concisely Qxp^sed'feaiSdnfitgs dn public events and things. This we hope 
yet to see fulfill^ 2ULtl^^ JE^(p{tm^nt. Our Liter org Notes contain a concise 
summary of tlfie nion&'« fiew*S4«g&rding books, authors, and literature. 

If our readers agree with us in our general estimate of the labours out of 
which this volume has grown, they will grant that visible progress is beii^ 
made towards the attainment of the objects of the serial, and that the en* 
deavours put forth for the increased efficacy of the Magazine merit most 
continued tokens of public approbation. But still more, we hope that they 
will see to it that their part also is faithfully done, and that co-operating 
with us they may increase the value and usefulness of the Magazine by the^ 
own efforts to use it well, and so commend it to the use of others. "We on 
our part shall not remit our labours to make its pages more and more worthy 
of perusal and commendation. 
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John Locke, one of tlie most independent thinkers among 
English philosophers, considered it advisable to devote an entire 
book of his ** Essay on the Human Understanding" to a consider- 
ation ''of words." In that work he maintains that " when a man 
speaks to another, it is that he may be understood ; and the end of 
^ech is, that those sounds (words) as marks may make known his 
iaeas to the hearer." Hence it is deduced that words are siaoM. 
And so they are, — signs at once of things and of thoughts. Taej 
are the symbols by which we mark to ourselves, and represent to 
others our ikouffhts of things. The philologist Eichhoff finely cha- 
racterizes them as " the shadowi of the soul," — shadows bearing 
in them a portion of the vital force of the spirit, and capable of 
acting jon another mind with a living energy and power. Kightly 
were they called of old " winged words ;" for ideas are trans- 
mitted from one to another through their intervention, and in 
their flight they convey thought from mind to mind. The chief 
end of language, therefore, is to communicate thought, and its per- 
fection dej>ends upon its being easily and thoroughly understood. 
Although it fulfils many subsidiary purposes this is the primary 
and radical intention, wnich overrules and pervades its existence 
and use. Words are really serviceable only when they excite 
in the mind of another an idea precisely similar to that of which it 
stands as a sign in our own. The very nature of words, however, 
makes it all but inevitable that they may be misapprehended or 
misanderstood, and so become '' doubtful and imceitain in their 
significatian." Thought is the essence of the htanan soul. Witldn 
me wonderful tissues of man's frame there exists a something whose 
tendencies and workings, whose living power, in the exercise of its 
spontaneous activities, produces thougnt. This, man projects out 
<w himself; shadows it forth, and contemplates it apart from him- 
self in language, in embodied signs. Before these signs can be 
usefol there must be a reciprocity of feeling, thinking, and regis- 
tMion ; a cxynseat regarding the signs by which thought is ex- 
pressed. To exchange ideas, or to hold intelligibie intercourse 
with others in any language, this co-suggestiveness of words must 
be secured; and a simultaneous similarity of meaning must be 
1866. B 
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attained. '* Without this, men fill one another's heads with noise 
and sounds, but conve^r not thereby their thoughts, and lay not 
before one another their ideas, which is the end of language." 
Language, in short, to be useful, must not only be interpretable 
but comprehended'; it must not only express the result of the 
actiTity of our own mind, but also excite in others a sympathetic 
^ort which shall induce them to strive to recognize the significa* 
tion attachable to our words in the signs employed to represent 
and transfer them. *' But after all, the provision of words is so 
scanty in respect of that infinite variety of thoughts, that men, 
wantmg terms to suit their precise notions, will, notwithstanding 
their utmost caution, be forced often to use the same words in 
somewhat difierent senses." Thus the natural imperfection of 
words as signs is increased by the doubtfulness of significatiim 
arising from the limitation of our human faculties of memory, 
invention, and selectiveness. To these disturbing influences 
affecting Ifuiguage we may add the twofold usage men make of 
it ; first, as a means of common and ordinary talk, of social enjoy- 
ment, and of the convenient transaction of business affairs ; and, 
second, as an agency for registering, expressing, transmitting, and 
preserving thought attained in the " search after true knowledge ; ** 
or for giving precision, exactness, and elegance to those ideas by 
which we endeavour and hope to move the minds of others, so as to 
cause them to agree with us in some opinion, course of conduct, or 
view of affairs. 

The use of language for the carrying on of the common and 
oardinary affairs of civd, social, family, and personal life has not yet 
received a distinct name. This has arisen, perhaps, from its fleet* 
ingly evanescent nature, perhaps from the want of occasion to 
connote with precision speech employed in converse and business 
as distinguished from that used in recording, communicating, and 
s^oripg up thought. One form of it indeed has been called talk, 
ano^er conv^sation, and a third oratory j but we have no single 
general term indicative of oral language : the usual speech of every 
day brings out the contrast between it and that recorded, trans- 
jBissible, and preserved thought, which we denominate literature. 

Language, in its most correct application, signifies the use of the 
tongue in speech, the vocal utterance of our ideas and feelings ; but 
the word has in common parlance been indefinitely extended, so as 
to include all possible methods of conveying thought, knowledge, 
or emotion from one to another by signs, e.a., the language of 
gesture, of the eye, of deaf-mutes, &c., written language, articulate 
language, &c. From this extension (quite justifiable according to 
analogy) there has arisen a difficulty in keeping our minds alert to 
the essential distinctions between the communication of thought by 
audible and by visible signs. 

l^is has occurred very naturally. Analysis has enabled man- 
kind to separate into their elements all the various sounds which 
in their actual synthesis constitute or go to the forming of words. 
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miese ultimate yarieties of rooal inflections which give as their 
leralts noticeably different sounds have been inrestigated, tested, 
and arranged so well and perfectly that an act of analysis is now 
possible, by which any vocable, howerer intricate in its formation, 
may be resolred into the elementary sounds of which it is com- 
posed, and by an act of synthesis these sounds can be replaced in. 
aoeh juxtaposition as to reproduce the original phonic sign. Hence 
language, as a system of articulate sounds, is convertible into a' 
mtem of visible signs each indicative of a definite phonetic 
element, and capable of being made suggestive to the educated 
mind not only of the sound but also of the sense of which it is the 
•visible representative symbol or sign. Thus it is that language 
passes into literature, and the perishable utterances of humanity 
are made sharers in the immortality of the spirit out of which 
they issue ; and we are able to feel with the poet in regard to those 
thoughts which charm us and may charm others— 

" These sweet, sweet snatches of delight 

That visit our hedarkened clay ; 
Like passage-birds, with hasty flight, 
It cannot be they perish quite, — 

Although they pass awayl" 

Literature, then, appears in its most elementary form in letters 
(ibe visible signs of audible sounds, themselves but outbreathed 
Boffgestors of ideas) capable of being formed into words, arrange- 
alue into sentences which may be massed into paragraphs, and so 
on progressively " to the making of books." Books are of various 
Boris, as various as the subjects of human thought, feeling, interest, 
and experience, and all are truly and justly comprehended under 
the term literature. Literature is, in fact, thought transferred by 
any representing medium from one mind to another, provided that 
iim agency employed to shadow forth the ideas can preserve as 
v^ as record and transmit the contents of the mind. It implies 
a Babstance other than the memory for its reception and its inhe- 
roaee ; and another mode of communication than oral speech. This 
eoemastance differentiates it from talk, conversation, preaching, 
OMtory, &c., which are modes capable of transferring thoughts by 
M^ble signs, — signs suggestive by the early impact of sound and 
4e compact of society. 

JEietters are the elements of literatTire. These we build up by 
te sense of sight into representations of spoken words ; and so 
fiq^ly ourselves with another agency for passing thought as a 
aVfent commodity from mind to mind, from land to land, Srom age 
tQilge* literature implies language, as a system of signs for the 
IWamission of thought, and accepts as its place among human 
I the transference of preservable thou^t. Thought which 
s, deserves, or aims at preservation must be possessed of 
__ Falae, accidental or intrinsic; for we never seek to add pre- 
JMHiliiinji to transmissibility unless the material to be conveyed is. 
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more than ordinarily valuable on some ground or other. Hence 
lawsi wills, decrees of courts, processes in suits, receipts, record* 
of legacies, records of events, and transactions of societies, &c., are 
registered, preserved, and transmissible ; for the literal facts they 
involire have a value which cannot be estimated except by those 
concerned, and they constitute a literature in a certain sense, because 
they have been preservably recorded and rendered communicable 
in written language. On the other hand, histories, travels, scientific 
treatises, poems, novels, &c., though they do not necessarily imply 
any personal or individual property and interest beyond that of 
their "onlie begetter," yet acquire a universal value from their 
merits otherwise ; and so become literature in a wider, more 
peculiar, and determinate sense, inasmuch as they are by general 
consent regarded as possessing an intrinsic value which is not 
referable to or dependent upon the passing interests of passing 
generations. It is in this circumstance, we apprehend, that the real 
and essential differentiation of literature as a generic term indica- 
tive of preservable and communicable thought, must be sought 
rather than in those more subtle and recondite definitions wmcb 
suggest themselves only to philosophic minds. The literature of a 
country or of an age consists really of all the preserved thought 
which may, can, or is intended to be communicated from one mind 
to another, but much of this possesses only a personal or accidental 
value, and so excites interest in the breasts of none except those 
whose material prospects they may subserve. Men do not readily 
meddle with these, do not seek in them information or delight, do 
not anticipate from them instruction, aid, comfort, influence, or 
sympathy. These do not appeal to universal or comprehensive 
concernments, they have only a narrow range of quickening power, 
and men not directly touched by them pass them as the idle wind 
which they regard not. They constitute personal, family, 
societarian, sectarian, civic, techmcal, professional, or other litera- 
ture, and in- regard to these interests they impress and concern. 
Few men, howevel*, care to engross their thoughts with the tem- 
porary and conventional affairs of bygone times or the local and 
Mmited transactions of an outworn age, so that these pass away 
alike from ken and memory, and seldom rise before us when we 
employ the suggestive term — Literature. It is only when some 
great mind, penetrated with a divine sense of the significance of 
Bttle things, brings them together and lightens them up by his 
genius, that we realize to ourselves that they too are thought, 
feeling, social history, human life, and eventful providence em- 
balmed for a life beyond life, and laid up in amber till the eye comes 
which can see their beauty, estimate their worth, elicit their wis- 
dom, and enrich the earth with them as with a new inheritance. 

We have been led to make these somewhat discursive remarks 
from having had forcibly recalled to our thoughts the vague 
and loose manner in which words of almost daily and hourly usage 
ore employed in these days of run and read, circulating library, and 
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periodical authorBhip. Eemembering the near connection between 
the extent and certainty of our knowledge, and the force and manner 
of the words in which we express our ideas, we are about to attempt 
to fix and settle in some sort the precise rehitions and meaning^ 
of those three words which 'slip so readily from the tongue or 
pen, which are so frequently misapprehended, placed in a false 
antagonism, or held in an ill-understood alliance. It is, we admit, 
true " that men making abstract ideas and settling them in their 
minds with names annexed to them, do thereby enable themselves 
to consider things, and discourse of them as it were in bundles, for 
the easier and readier improvement and communication of their 
knowledge ; which would advance but slowly were their words and 
thoughts confined only to particulars ;" but we are also convinced 
that it is most requisite "to look beyond fashionable sounds, and 
observe what ideas are, or are not, comprehended under those 
words " which round off sentences so well, and yet are uttered 
" with little or no meaning." ** I am apt," like Locke, " to imagine, 
that, were the imperfections of language, as the instrument of 
knowledge, more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the con- 
troversies that make such a noise in the world would of themselves 
cease; and the way to knowledge, and perhaps peace too, lie 
a great deal opener than it does."* 

We have chosen the terms, Literature, Science, and Art, for this 
present excursus upon the proper signification of general terms, and 
we hope by a little expenditure of patient consideration to find a 
more distinct and well-defined meaning for these words in constant 
use than that which they are ordinarily employed as suggesting or 
implying. If we can show that they do not really overlap, or in 
any manner interfere with each other's true and determinate 
sphere, but have each a needfid and valuable office and duty 
allotted to them, we may help to clear up a few confused notions, 
and prevent the farther progress of a few fallacies, becoming some- 
what too prevalent, regarding literature, science, and art. 

Though we have said that these terms each denote a special 
province of Jthought, we do not mean to affirm that they are so 
distinctly set off by fixed boundaries that they can never collide or 
coincide. There is a literature both of science and of art. There 
is a science of art and of literature ; and there is an art of literature 
as well as an art of scientific observation. If, however, we could 
obtain some well-founded central purpose by which each is cha- 
racterized, some marked and recognizable item which, on being 
known, gave us at once an undoubted right to name the product by 
■ a distinct term, we might be able to keep a clear idea of each in our 
own minds ; and be able to employ the terms correctly and signifi- 
cantly in writing or speaking. Each form of thought possesses its 
own specific activity, and may be found to give results which are 
notable as necessary, convenient, useful, pleasant, or effective, — and 

* ** Essay on the Human Underitanding," Book III. chap. is. par. 21. 
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each of these forms takes to itself a different law of being and 
of beauty. If we could get at this inner source of life, this 
potency in which all its other manifestations are latent, we might 
find a clear difference, which, when once marked, would enable tis 
to avoid the incouTeniences arising from obscurity or uncertainty in 
the signification of the words we use. 

All human thought is Subjective, that is, issues from or takes 
place in the tbinklDg mind, or self. But all the manifestations 
of thought so far forth, that is, as they are shown, marked, 
or represented by signs, are objective, or externalized. Thought is 
not mind, but the result of its spontaneous or excited energies. 
With a kind of joyful amazement the spirit looks out on the nral- 
tiplicity of things in which it finds itself, and which appears to it to 
be arranged in order and enriched with beauty. Before being fully 
awakened to a sense of its own personality it becomes impressed 
with a feeling of the mysterious imity of nature. It imports into 
that the stirring activities which it, as yet, only half-consciously 
obeys, and endows with its own emotions the sensuous environments 
of existence. This provisional assimilation of nature and self is the 
earliest attempt man makes to co-ordinate into some realizable form 
the immensity of different appearances into which he projects 
his energies as an explorer. But he finds that it cannot be absorbed 
into his being any more than it can absorb him. Certain external 
things he can change, shape, and alter ; others he can represent to 
himself and his fellows imder such forms of thought as he imposes 
or pleases, while others still refuse to be thought of except as they 
are given in experience and existent in fact. In these three 
different results we have the germs of art, literature, and science. 

All knowledge, so far as it is gathered into the mind by the use 
and exercise of man's natural faculties, is phenomenal, ana implies 
reality only in the belief of the soul. Science accepts the creed of 
common men regarding the appearances which impress them, and 
attempts to gain an explanation of experience capable of being h^d 
consistently together as a body of substantiated fact. WhSn all 
known phenomena can be brought to cohere in, and become intel- 
ligible by reference to some idea able to be conceived in, and to be 
subjected to, formal admeasurement and estimation in the mind, we 
accept the explanation as henceforth true, believable, and actual, 
so far as that series of facts, and all others reducible to the same 
categories, are concerned. But the persistent forces of nature 
reject the hypothetic ideas by which science, in its rude endeavours, 
represents their on-goings. Experiments and carefully registered 
observations and comparisions become necessary, so that the ideal 
world of science may be brought into harmony with the real world 
of nature, and the vision of the soul may be such as shall show 
things as they are. Nature resists our assumptions, and can be 
known and subdued only by those who observe her rightly, and 
submit their minds to accept her as she is. Then alone does she 
supply us with, and then alone do we attain unto true science. 
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Prom the chaos of our sensations, science elaborates the fair 
orderliness of our ideal method, and explains to itself the con- 
sistency of the whole of human experience oy arranging the various 
phenomena of nature into classes, and colligating them by reference 
to causes. Phenomena convolve around me mmd, but the powers 
of that mind evolve their meaning and their plan. By circum- 
stances the human spirit is enfolded ; by science the significance 
and method of outward things is unfolded to that spirit ; and the 
procession of science, beginning with the mazy crowds of sense- 
given appearances, goes onward till it ends in the theory which har- 
monizes all experience, and shows its elements to be governed by 
law. Facts are the nutriment of science ; they support, but do 
not impart its vitality. Thought inspirits experience, and it becomes 
science. Facts appeal to sight or some of the other senses ; science 
reveals itself alone to insight, to the active faculties of man. Sense 
gazes on the truth of appearance; science looks into and through 
liat, till it discovers the truth of reality — till the seen discloses the 
iinseen, so that the fall of an autumn leaf and the onflash of a 
eomet through the infinite spaces of the sky alike teach the cer- 
, tainty and force of gravitation, the grand organic thought which 
methodizes both. To the eye of sense the phenomena of the ex- 
ternal universe is a huddle of incongruities ; to the eye of science 
they are the letters of a divine alphabet, and there flows off* from 
ikem the poems of creation and Providence. The variable and the 
circumstantial, though changing ever, ever also speak of the change- 
less and the real in a language of exquisite grandeur and simplicity^ 
of which the man of science eagerly desires, when — 

*' Haply catebing inspiration thence, 
Some easy passage, raptured, to translate.*' 

To the thoughtless the speech of nature is the language of the 
sphinx ; to the thoughtful it is like the script of Deity — a dictated 
poem of the Most High. Into it, we cannot read our own thoughts ; 
from it, we must accept the thoughts it furnishes. Science resists 
human creativeness, because it is already created of God, and is the 
divine plsm of nature to be learned, not by the factitious hypotheses 
of men, but by humble acceptance and thankful acquiescence. 
Science, then, is certain and evident knowledge, having, m point of 
fonn, the character of logical consistency, and, in point of matter, the 
character of undeceivable truth. It is, in its highest form, a con- 
ception of the end for which nature (or any special department of 
existence) is, and is as it is ,• and a form of thought indicating the 
method and order of nature (or any distinct element thereof) as it 
exists, manifests, and develops itself. Science identifies, unifies, 
and connects any given order of phenomena into an explicable and 
conceivable sum and whole, in the express and real affinities of 
their existence, and accounts for, as well as reveals the method of 
^ose changeful modifications, whether synchronic or sequent, which 
^e observe in nature and its elements. It explains the conditioni 
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and lawB of phenomena, tbe purpose out of whicb. they flow, and 
the results to which they tend. Science implies organized inquiry, 
judicious habits of thinking, effective sensitiveness of mind to 
minute experience, mental euergy successfully engaged in prevent- 
ing error, and in attaining correctness of results as a guarantee of 
the accuracy of the principles on which it rests, or of which it 
affirms the truth. Science is self affirming, self-conflrming. It ia 
not, as it has often been said to be, the light of the intellect cast out 
upon nature ; it is the flowing of the revealing light of nature into 
the human soul ; it is the informing cogency of experience, which 
becomes known only to the sympathetic, the receptive, the open- 
minded, who are entranced by iier entrance, and feel with the true 
sentiment of a poet ; — 

** Throb thine with natiire*s throbbing breast, 
And all is clear from east to west." 

Such is the modern meaning of the word Science, of course in its 
highest and noblest sense. Some sciences have only attained to a 
sense of an order in phenomena, and have neither learned their 
purpose nor their cause — they are not fore-seeing, indeed they are 
scarcely fore-looking. They are contented with classification and 
ignore causation ; they observe and note, they do not think and specu- 
late ; they are inventorial not inventive. It is useful, certainly, to tnow 
the right place of everything, but how much more useful is it to 
know the true origin, and the proper efiect of each force in nature ? 
This is shown by the sciences which transcend classes, and pass on 
to causes ; still better in those which reveal to us laws, in which 
endless discoveries are implicitly contained, and in which the power 
of verification lies. It is as a term denoting connected, demonstrated, 
systematized, and verified or verifiable knowledge that it is now 
employed, and to this it ought to be strictly confined. 

In old times, however, it did not bear this express and definite 
meaning. Art, the name for the operative activity of man, then 
held a higher place. " A proper disposal of the things of nature 
by human thought and experience, so as to make them answer the 
designs and uses of mankind," — as it flatters man with the cha- 
■ racter of a creator, gratifies at once human interests and pride. 
Art involves principles, science evolves them. In the former, truth 
is a means towards the accomplishment of a desired end ; in the 
latter, truth is the end. The rules of art first yield, and theu de- 
pend upon, the principles of science. Man's eager personality seeks 
to gratify itself by working and thus proving its power, attempts to 
satisfy imagination by imitation, and to institute a grand inductive 
series of experiments, whose object should be a splendid productive 
variety of human efforts, able to be brought to perfection by cor- 
rection, practice, and continuous perseverance. Science educes, 
art produces. The spirit of life in man stirs him to induce or simu- 
late life beyond himself, and to infuse his being into anything, 
plastic, carveable, or capable of modification. By the overflow oi 
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his own activitieB lie gives brains to iron and nerves to steel, 
strength to clay, motionfal speed to wood, eternal expressiveness to 
colours, and immortal beauty to 

*' An hundred shapes of lacid stone " 

in which by the persevering chisel he has, after unremitting elabo« 
ration, in stainless and strainless dignity, imitated 

"AUthehlazeoflife 
On the best minate of his brightest dfty.** 

So much is it the necessity of life to be life-giving, that man is 
restless, impatient, industriously inventive, and eagerly experi- 
mental, till art acquires its triumphs and 

" The walls are peopled by the painter's bmsh ; 
The statne to its niche ascends to dwell." 

To these follow the utilitarian efforts of fictile and textile experi- 
ments ; in mechanical, architectural, and engineering skill ; the 
draughtsman's pre-adaptations and the innumerable species of crea- 
tive and recreative art, in which Art ** drew to the end the corre- 
sponding means " and made man also feel the enthusiastic thrill of 
a certain sort of creativeness . 

" It is, indeed, a great triumph of genius when it is capable of so 
impressing itself upon its productions, so moulding and shaping 
them to beauty, as to make men unwilling to return the gold into 
the melting-pot and work it up afresh ; when it is felt that from the 
less accurate work we after all learn more and receive more vivid 
impressions than from the more correct but less effective produc- 
tions of an inferior artist. To attain this species of longevity, 
genius must not be content with being a mere mason, but must 
aspire to be an architect ; it must seek to give preciousness to the 
gold and silver by the beauty of the cup or vase into which they 
are moulded, and to make them as valuable for their form as fo 
their matter.*'* 

In all the efforts of art, however, man is limited, sometimes even 
baffled, by the nature of that on which he operates or at which he 
aims. Subtle- witted as he is, he cannot wholly overcome the per- 
durable qualities of things. It is in overcoming the diflBculties in 
the way of imitation or representation that man's sense of suc- 
cessful power arises — without the sense of which we entertain no 
high opinion either of art or artist. The energy of man must be 
seen to have entered into the material employed, so as to make it 
plastic, cease from resistance, and conform to the self-conscious and 
deliberate aipi of the worker. Thought must penetrate into and 
transform the rude elements supplied by nature, conceptions must 
rise in the artist's mind and press forth to such actuality of being 
as to become affirmative of man's dominion over and mastery of his 

* Henry Eoger« on " The Vanity and Glory of Literature," " Essays," Vol. II., 
p. 296. 
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materials. It is a felt disgrace to any thinking mind, trolj cqa« 
Bcious of art's aims, to have his oature 

'* Subdued 
To what it works in like a dyer s hand." 

The outward matter, whatever it is— marble, pigments, clay, iron, 
bronze, paper and crayon &c., must be seen to have 3rielded to the 
intellectual intent and to have received its impressed appearance 
from the soul ; so that the intellectual is expressed in some form 
not of reality, but of corporeality. What has been prefigured in 
the mind, is in art refigured to sense ; but that which was formerly 
given to the soul by sense, has been in the mean while transfigured 
m the process of reproduction. Art is the in-pouring of a human 
energy into some mere inorganic mass, permeating it with an 
occult power of becoming and being a mid-agent or existence be- 
tween life and lifelessness ; it is the inspiriting of the matter em- 
ployed with some of the vitality of humanity, and it is this, whether 
it is the " counterfeit presentiment '* of outward objects by the 
sculptor, the painter, and the modellist, or the vigorous cyclop of 
the engineer. It is essential to art, that constructive power, re- 
arrangement, and reproduction should be effectively shown in a 
definite performance. 

Science, as we have seen, presents experience ; that which is out 
of and beyond ourselves as it is, so far as we have been able to 
attain a knowledge of it ; while art produces new forms of expe- 
rience, works our perceptions of outward things into conceptions 
possessed of a iresh vitality, and inspirited with a new beauty or 
utilitjr. But the irrepressible selfhood of humanity refuses to 
restrain itself within the scope of science ; feels science as a 
tyranny to which it must submit, and from the constant irksome- 
ness of whose presence it would gladly escape. It feels even the 
jjrovinces of art too little for the exercise of its versatile vivacity, 
ior in art it must still deal with the real and the corporeal. There 
flows, however, for ever around humanity, a wondrously plastic 
medium to which it can impart not the vitality of art alone, but 
even the life of thought. Speech is living air ; by language our 
very respirations are made "thoughtful breath," and we eipi 
** touch each other to the quick " by its uses. Into this elastic 
atmosphere we can inspire a creative energy so great as to make it 
take from us the whole life of the heart, the spirit, the moral feel- 
ings, the very wishes and desires of the soul. Thought, feeling, 
imagination, reasoning, and prayer, can each with ready living 
power, be breathed not only upon, but into " the chance mind. 
We accomplish this by the employment of words, in the everyday 
traffic of human talk. To the harmonious vocalization of nature 
we can add the substantive vocalization of thought. So is it that 
we make thought transmigrate and live in many souls besides our 
own. If it were not so, man would be a mere sepulchre of ideas, 
and would not give out that which in the great life of nature he 
was specially commissioned to impart. The growth of thought in 
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the mind, is as express a proyision of the Creator as is that of any 
sprain which ghiddens the ripe fields of autumn, of any fruit whim 
loads an orchard's boughs, of any flower that breathes its perfume 
on the summer air, or flashes its beauty on the gazer's eye. Bat 
thought — if indeed it be the very ripened produce of the human 
spirit — is too precious to be thrown broadcast mto ** the waste and de- 
sert of the air " it, too, like other fruits, demands preservation and 
requires garnering. For the better storing u^ of the noble human 
harvest of thought, literature has been provided. Language, as 
oral speech, fails to fulfil the requirements of man, and literature, or 
speech as a preservative of thought, has been accepted as the chosen 
gamer-house and treasury of those* true and precious " goods ** 
which the soul desires to lay up " for many days." Hence it is 
that we have ventured to define literature as preserved and pre- 
servable thought. 

This definition is exhaustive. It includes all writing. But is it 
not too extensive and unmanageable ? Granted that it is etymolo- 
gieally correct, and that all writing is litera.tuve, how can the de* 
mition be squared with the abstract idea we denote by literature in 
general, or the literature of a country in particular P Preserved 
thought, or thought worth preserving must have a worth accidental 
or essential to induce its being written. That which possesses a 
merely accidental interest — as receipts, wills, contracts, treaties, 
conveyances, &c. men willingly lay aside — unless otherwise led to 
attach importance to them, — and give heed to that which is essen* 
tially worthy of regard — as histories, poems, treatises, essays, novels, 
&c. But that all writing is literature is shown in this, that often 
a great thinker flashes the light of penius into the great rubbish 
heaps — as one might often be inchned to call them — of home- 
acoounts, personal memoranda, wills, treatises and other similar col* 
lections of scribbled scraps, and shows therein the hidden secret of a 
biography, a history, an invention or the like, and reclaims it from 
the acciaentally interesting alone, to the intrinsically valuable. 
Hence we hold that all writing is literature in its generic significa- 
tion, while we admit, and that right gladly, too, that in speaking of 
literature in general we make large deductions in thought from tnat 
largely expressive term. What is not of essential interest to our pur- 
pose we reject in thought from our immediate conception, though we 
reoaU it at once within our ideal whenever its interest appears. This 
u a mere conveniency of which we admit the use by many common 
phrases :— the literature of law, of constitutionalism, of politics, of 
finance, of education, of trade, of the streets, of criminality, &c., 
each of which has an essential interest to those who engage their 
minds upon it, while it possesses only an accidental interest to men 
in general. We may Jairly, then, regard literature as, in general 
usage, equal to that amount and kind of preserved thought which 
interests the minority of mankind by referriijg or relating chiefly to 
ikkose things which concern and touch the m^ny rather than the few. 
By this subdivision, which is real and easily understood, we can 
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readily reduce to manageable dimensions, upon a distinct principle 
too, tne measureless masses of written and printed— for printinfr ia 
only a ppeedy and certain method of writing — ^matter which 
frightens men into subterfuges and evasions when in search of a 
workable definition of literature, as a Dame for a distinct special 
section of thought. 

I am aware that a plausible dichotomous division of literature — 
suggested by Wordsworth, and endorsed by De Quincey — has 
received much favour amongst critics. I refer to the well-known 
assertion, " There is first the literature of Jcnowledge, and secondly 
the literature of power, Tl^e function of the first is to teach ; the 
function of the second is to move.*** 

We cannot recognize this distinction as valid. So long as the 
synonjrmity of knowledge and power predicated by Lord Sacon in 
the third aphorism of the first book of the " Novum Organum " 
holds its place amon^ the splendid commonplaces drafted from his 
works, men will hesitate to grant that a fair distinction exists be- 
tween the literature of knowledge and the literature of power other 
than as one of accidents, for really whensoever any idea has been 
thoroughly communicated, that is taught, it must become power, 
and the man who receives it cannot avoid being moved thereby. All 
true thought is power ; it is the very energy of soul passing into 
palpability of being. Literature, as the granary of preserved 
thought, may in its higher specialized signification be regarded as 
the special name for that collection of ** Truths that wake to perish 
never ;'* but as a generic title of a great department of thought it 
must be regarded as all that can be exhibited in letters — for that 
alone is literature. 

The character of literature may be deduced from its definition. 
It must be thought worthy for some reason of being preserved. It 
may be requisite or necessary ; it may be elegant, informing, or 
moving ; it may be useful, convenient or delighting ; at any rate it 
must be worth. 

The style of literature is also legitimately deduced from the defi- 
nition. The difference of purpose proposed by literature causes 
the language employed in it to be considerabljr different in form and 
kind from oral discourse. Present intelligibility alone is sought for 
by immediate speech. That is greatly aided by presence, action, 
emotion, and tne attendant circumstances in which its utterance 
takes place. Literature requires to make up for the want of these 
great aids to intelligibility by greater correctness of diction, usage, 
collocation of terms, and structure of sentences. Books demand a 
more settled, • uniform, and distinct phraseology; a better knit 
syntax, and a more elaborate method of expression than speech. 
They do not admit of difference of dialect— except as an accidental 
variation — though they do not debar us from differences of style, 

* See for a full statemenlt of this distinction, and the arguments for its rele- 
vancy, De Quincey's WorksJ^ol. xiii. pp. 53-57, and voU viii. p. 11, note. 
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whicb. they tend to fix, to make more complex, and more thorouglily 
representative of the mental modes of their authors. 

This, too, enables ns to see the distinct essence of literature. 
Literature is thought subjected to the form with which the thinker*M 
mind impresses it ; and compelled to take its mould and fashion from 
the purpose fixed upon by the thinker. The historian forms his 
theory of human life, and of the progression of events, and works 
his narrative of the affairs of time in accordance with this fixed idea. 
The essayist determines upon the method in which his thought may 
be most effectively passed into another's mind, and pursues that plan 
which promises tne best results. The poet absorbs into himself the 
charm of nature and life, and gives it forth again shaped by the 
inner spirit of imagination, and filled with a life unfelt in the 
universe before. The novelist reads the great library of humanity, 
and the strange power of experience ; and the ideas he derives from 
them he casts into the smelting furnace of emotive life, and lets off 
the mixture at white-heat into the models of which thought laid the 
plan, and fancy supplied the finer touches, and the trooping com- 
panies of fiction issue from the workshop of the soul fitted to play 
their little round of graphic being in the sight of the audiences who 
crowd the library and reading-room. So it is with all preserved or 
preservable thought ; it bears the impress of mind, purpose, suitable- 
ness, sometimes of beauty, always of excellence. 

"The shaping spirit" operates in literature. The educative 
influence it possesses arises chiefly from the sympathy with life it 
induces. Science reveals to us encircHng humanity, an intricate 
and ever-working system of "toil co-operant to an end." Art 
catches the delights of time and sense, embodies and perpetuates 
them, and imparts an essence from the human soul which inspirits 
theni with a life beyond the life in which they had their transient being. 
Science realizes tne objects on which it has employed its energies to 
the Intellect, literature to the Imagination, art to the Senses. Science 
perceives, literature conceives, and art achieves. Science aims at 
the excision of the idea of contingency from its idea of the universe, 
and to see in it the rule of law alone : literature finds its chief 
delight in manipulating the contingencies of life, emotion, circum- 
stance, and nature, and in renewing them with a fresh vitality ; art 
selects from the contingencies of force, change or show, and bestows 
on those it chooses a permanent existence out of which it has as far 
as possible expressed the sense and suggestion of contingency. 
Science seeks a theory, a power of visioning to itself nature and 
humanity in union and harmony, and strives to comprehend exist* 
ence as a whole. Literature endeavours to express and represent 
life in its fulness and vigour, its activity and variety. Art is ambi- 
tious of presenting in a sort of earthly immortalization the lofty 
moments of being or the creative ideals of mind. In short, and as 
the summary of all, literature forms, science informs, and art 
performs. S. N. 
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DOES THE DEAMA ELEVATE OR DEGBABE 

AFFIBMATIVB AJtTICLE.-— I. 
"Good, my lord; will you see the players well bestowed?** — RamleL 

These are many soDs which'bring fortli beautiful fiowen», or bear 
rich harvests of golden grain. There are also hard and barren 
acres, which seem to have no fruits of nature upon them, except 
poor straggling weeds and tares. My house may be in the midst 
of a golden, sunny garden ground, bearing earth's choicest gifts, 
and breathing its sweetest fragrance ; but my neighbour's house , 
may be in a barren and uncultivated ground, without flowers, <m* 
fruit, or fragrance. I may choose to live upon the sunny side of 
the road ; another may prefer the shady side, as more to his taste 
and habits. I delight in using to its full extent that faculty of 
imagination which God has been pleased to bestow uponjnae, recre* 
ating my brain sometimes with the flower, and the ^agrance, and 
the sunshine of poesy ; another may rather avoid all that is poedc, 
and all that is sentimental in life, plodding on in one dull, dreary 
round of methodical existence. 

To realize poesy to its full extent ; to truly enjoy the preeions 
revelations of this faculty of imagination, which was surely im- 
planted within our natures for some great and good purpose, we 
must have studied the drama and dramatic artj not neoessarilj 
from or in the theatre ; not necessarily from the dialogue of men 
who choose for a time to enact some mimic part. This is not my 
present argument; though I do not flinch from it, as I shall pre- 
sently endeavour to show ; but in the study, or at our own flreside, 
in leisure moments, when the brain, untrammeled by business cares, 
can realize to some extent the imagery before it. To teU me that 
harm can come from this ; to tell me that contamination can be re- 
ceived, or the shadow of an evil inoculated, is to utter that which 
surely no sensible man can believe, but which is indeed so frequent 
an argument, used by those who affect to believe that to lead the 
mind for one instant away from religious influences or business 
cares, is to poison it with false doctrine and heresy. There can be 
no real or momentary doubt but that the study of poesy does refine 
the mind, will cultivate and assist the intellect, and can render it 
more fit for the business labours of each succeeding day ; while it 
is able, at the same time, to convey an agreeable sensation of plea- 
sure and enjoyment, which must lure us from more debasing 
pleasures and the influences of evil. 
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The drama is the fountain-head of all true poesy, the* rery form 
and style of its composition. It is essential to the very life of the 
poetic art. Milton was a dramatist, for " Paradise Lost" is one of 
the truest dramas that was ever written. We have the scenes and 
interviews portrayed in a way so vivid that we can almost see the 
picture hefore us as we become more and more absorbed in the 
work. " The Pilgrim's Progress " is a true drama, and one of the 
most masterly that ever appealed to the mind without the appur- 
tenances of the sta^. But on these grounds I doubt if my friends 
of the opposition will be contented to contend, so I will even leave 
my own ** coigne of vantage," and meet them on their own ground. 

To speak of the drama is to speak of Shakspere, and I doubt not 
bnt we might confine ourselves to his works alone to prove the 
elevating tendencies of the art. George Dawson, one or the best 
lecturers England ever knew, one of tne moat fervent ministers of 
religion his congregation ever heard, and whom to hear is to admire, 
once said that Shakspere's plays were next to the Bible in their 
moral influence ; other ministers of religion have followed suit, and 
the calumny which has overspread the playwright is melting away 
nnder the influence of honest truth and real sense. I have before 
me a pamphlet, " Eemarks on the Moral Influence of Shakspere's 
^ays,** published by Longman, in 1850, written by the Bev. 
Thomas Greenfield, M.A., who, in his introduction, says, — 

'*It becomes a matter of serious importance that a writer so popniar and so 
powerfid shouki be turned to our profit, that we should read him with a witte and 
diicemuig spirit, and derive the benefit, moral and intellectual, which his master! j 
paintings of mankind are fitted to impart. Some, I am aware, among those who 
are swayed bj religions sentiment, will be dispo^d to smile at the mention of moral 
benefit to be derived from a writer considerably open to moral censure." 

I will not act unfairly to my opponents, by suppressing any part 
of my quotations. 

''It may be justly demanded that those who profess to condemn the reading of 
Shakspere should first have duly and intelligently studied him themselves, 
and then have ceased to read a writer whom they would fain prohibit others from 
enjoying ; otherwise they are either incompetently ignorant, or hypocritically in* 
consistent; such accusers have no title to be heard. It is only the class of those 
who, having studied and appreciated Shakspere, honestly disapprove and discard 
him as morally injurious, to whom a reply is due. The fact, that persons of the 
most estimable, the most religbos character, who may happen to possess a culti- 
vated literary taste, are always found among the students and admirers of 
Shakspere, is itself a demonstration that he cannot be justly regarded as a 
morally injurious writer." 

Then afler some half dozen pages of noblo sentiment, which I 
would advise all my readers to peruse, he continues, speaking of a 
perusal of Shakspere at our homes, and free from theatrical influ- 
wice, as being more pleasurable and more striking, — 

" It most surely be our own fault, rather than Shaksp ere's, if we are t)ie wens; 
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if we are not in some respect the better for an occasional and attentive perusal of 
his more important compositions^ for who that is versed in his pages needs to be 
told what a treasury they disclose of noble sentiment, of acate observation, of sage 
advice — what a world of practical truth and moral wisdom mtLf be ezplorad 
through his ever«cbangin^ scenes of pleasantry or pathos? . , . So variooslj 
admirable are the plays of Shakspere, that while it is not difficult to dlscriminaf 
the characteristic excellence of each, it is not easy to arrange several of the move 
eminent pieces in the order of merit, or assign to each its appropriate place. • 
To thousands who would listen to no professional preacher how effectively .has 
Macbeth presented the torments and the horrors of a conscience foul with blocMU 
Who shall say how many a * thought, whose murder yet was but fantastical,' mi^, 
have been appalled and expelled by the ghost of Banquo shaking his gory locks ^ 
his murderer? Has the odiousness of filial ingratitude ever been painted wi^ 
such dreadful power to the view of our daughters as in the marble-hearted, wqI^ 
eyed and detested Goneril and Regan ? Can the malignity, meanness, and mischief 
of slander, or the defamation of a virtuous character (one of the most pestilent evils 
that can poison the peace of domestic life and social intercourse) be placed in a 
stronger light than in the viper-like, fiend-like lago? Budgell, the unfortunate 
friend of Addison, affected to justify his act of suicide by a posthumous appeal !• 
Cato*s soliloquy. Who can say that the suicidal purpose has never been tocned 
aside by the awful soliloquy of Hamlet? " 

To follow up my string of quotations (more forcible, I think, tHan 
any language of my own), Lord Jeffrey, the distinguished critic, 
remarks, — 

"I cannot but think those excellent people mistaken who regard onr irrtat 
dramatist as a pernicious writer, calculated to corrupt the principles and infiaas 
the passions. He shows the world as he saw it, with all its light and darknsM, 
its good and evil characters and actions; like an honest, impartial, all-obtemng; 
and all> recording spectator, * Nothing he extenuates, nor sets down amiht In 
iralic^' Whatever is wicked in his pages, appears to be written in his dramatic 
character, not con amove; it is chiefly in his noblest sentiments (and these an 
numberless) that he speaks in his own person. He does not breathe the malignly 
of a Byron, or the licentiousness of a Moore.** 

** Oh,'* my antagonist may say, ** then you admit that some im- 
morality has crept even into the pages of Shakspere?" I admit the 
fact ; but that this immorality (of tne times in which he wrote) lias 
a pernicious or immoral influence I strenuously deny. " Immorality 
haye no immoral influence ? " questions my friend. Decidedly 9 
for it is painted in such dark colouring that it repels instead of 
attracting. 

" Vice i8*a monster of such hideous mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen.** 

" Touch pitch, and you will be defiled," my opponent will quote. 
Question, I reply ; in instances where the "pitch" has no enticinpf 
qualification ; out is rather given as a sample, a warning, and a 
moral lesson. 

Do my friends of the other side say that all amusements are 
wrongj, enticing, and ungodly — I have neard it said — and found on 
tills their arguments agamst the stage P If so, I must favour them 
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witli quotations from the lecture of another reverend gentleman, 
Dr. Bellows, of All Souls' Church, New York :— 

" It is with the defence of aniTisement that the defence of the stage most hegin. 
If to fbrget care, duty, death, the future, for any honr of the day be dangerons; if 
not to be anintermptedly engaged in contemplating and advancing the moral and 
aerioos interests of life is culpable and offensive to Christianity \ if fun, frolic, 
jest, humour, suit the enjoyment of social intercourse, and the indulgence of the . 
lighter and gayer tastes of human nature have no legitimate times and places, and 
no Important and indispensable offices, then of course it is useless to talk of de- 
fending the most amusing of all amusements. Bat I now stand here to maintain 
and to show that amusement is not only a privilege, but a duty, indispensable to 
health of body and of mind, and essential even to the best development of religion 
itB^f. . , . Life is essentially toiling and anxious. It is made so by outward 
circumstances and inward constitution. . . It is our glory that we are made to work 
and to think anxiously and soberly. Bat what is this burthen compared with 
that which God has laid upon us in our rational and moral nature in pure appe- 
tite for knowledge, love of power, sense of right, fear of death, hope of heaven ? 
The vast stimulus which our physical and moral wants, our bodily and mental 
passions, give to Our nature, makes Hfe to most men toilful, anxious, serious 
and sad. This is what life must be and ought to be. This is what Christianity 
labours to make it. . . Now the true question is, How shall humanity do 
most work, support most anxiety, have the most genuine seriousness? Expe- 
rience has taught us that neither body nor mind can stand an unbroken strain, 
and we are learning by degrees that the conscience, will, and aspirations require 
sle^ «nd rest as well as intellect and muscle. The Creator has accordingly en- 
dowed us with various faculties, tastes, and sensibilities, which have a sponta- 
aeoBA aeiivity, whose object seems to be chiefly to delight and amuse. . . Our 
sense of the Wutifnl, the ridiculous, the witty, our taste for music, flowers, spec- 
tade, jdKUB enjoyment of food, society, motion, our love of sport, the fields, games, 
— all of these ineradicable tastes evidently have a misssion, nay. several offices. . 
To work best, a man must play a due portion of the time ; to bear the heaviest 
burthens he must have his heart lightened now and then." 

Having mentioned the stage as the chief of all amusements, the 
rev. genUeman continues, and let my opponents answer his argu- 
ments if they will : — . 

*^ That mu^t be a stnpid nature that does not powerfully feel the attractiveness 
•f the stf^e, when occupied by such persons as Garrick, Talma, and the Kembles ; 
thesti^, filled with ^moderately good performers, would allure and gratify thou- 
sands of sober and discreet people, as nothing else could. There was never a 
djabgue spoken in a school exhibition which was not ten times as exciting as any 
monologue, and every additional person added to the scene increased its fascina- 
tion in a geometrical ratio. If a few rags of scenery or costume were thrown 
around the performers, how potently was the charm enhanced I In short, in pre- 
cise proportion to an approach to the public stage was the amusement 
complete. Th^ stage Is the most winning of amusements, because the com- 
binAtion and aggregate of all others. The theatre is itself a magnificent place — 
the audience a great party in becoming attire. If there, were nothing behind the 
curtain — an elegant room, brilliantly lighted, with graceful tiers of galleries, full 
of well'dresaed people in good humour, and seated in knots of acquaintances, 
talking, bowing, or gazing, admiring and being admired — would be fascinating to 
the Bociai and assthetic instincts of human beings. But there is more than 

1866. c 
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ihiSf even oatside the carta'm. A great orcbeetra of music, capable — bj Ha ovn 
unaided powers — of delighting an audience. Besides a social party, a grand oon* 
cert — and the curtain not yet risen. But the curtain rises and displays — what ? 
A gifted person, reading an elegant narrative, or a iseiodious poena, in a highly 
cultivated voice ? That indeed would be a high pleasure, such as we sometimes 
eagerly seek elsewhere. No, but a whole company of persons, especially endowed 
by nature for the occupation, and trained to its practice, engaged in representing 
some hbtorical or fictitious story, carefully, and by high and rare genins, wrougi^ 
to a moving plot, in which each scene and act helps on a conclusion-^ where the 
passions, weaknesses, virtues, and complieated motives of humanity, seized in their 
most affecting and interesting aspects, are not described, but aotually represented 
by persons of talent and skill, carefully co-operating to one gr£(nd resulh Tha 
time of the drama may be a thousand years back, the place five thousaBd miles 
off, but the costumes and scenery, with learned, artistic care, reproduce wbot 
history and art have taught them, and we behold what a little exercise of ^ 
imagination makes the very action, the persons, country, towy, and castle th% 
dramatist has summoned us to see. An imitation of life itself, in its rarest, most 
passionate, and heart-moving moments and experiences — ^where the alchemy of 
genius and art fuses into a few hours the whole conduct and course of a splendid 
human career — a deep domestic calamity, ambition's bloody road to a throne, 
love's great sacrifice, jealousy's torturing fears, avarice's pinching and grasping 
way, — Hamlet's thought -palsied melancholy, Lear's phrenzied paternal gri^f, 
Juliet's innocait passion, or Macbeth 's remorse." 

I liave quoted thus lengthily from the rev. gentleman's dis- 
course because I agree strongly with every word he says. I laigbt 
quote the whole 29 pages of wmch the lecture eonsista, and I do iKrt 
think I should give nxy opponents a single argument against Wm 
drama, either as a study or as a profession. If they admit what I 
have above quoted, I need say no more, because I shall thea have 
proved that the drama has an elevating tendency. 

Now for behind the scenes. I know that my antagonists are 
longing to " tread the boards " in a moral sense ; and let me premise 
that of what I speak I speak from experience, having from my 
duties (in conneetion with the press, and not as a player) irequentlhf 
been compelled (sometimes from obligation^ sometimes fiMMii 
choice) to make my entrance behind the scenes of a theatre ; wh&t 
I have seen there, what I have seen and known of actors iu their 
private lives, I shall faithfully describe. Is it too much to de- 
mand that my antagonists shall have had the same experience of 
the stage at the back of the curtain as I have had? I speak n^ 
egotistically, but I would assure my readers that they can derive 
no real knowledge of the player's life unless from personal erpe* 
rience or from those who have had such experience and aire not 
afraid of speaking manfully and justlv. There never was a greater 
calumny uttered than the saying that actors and actresses ore 
vicious and depraved. There never was a greater libel tipon an 
honest and upright section of tiie community ; and you will find "ftiat 
this calumny, tfis libel, is never uttered by those who have watcheft 
the undercurrent, or by those who have personally inquired imfc^ 
^ truth. It is easy to assert, but difficult to disprove 5 bear tbift 
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kk mmd. I only ask those who take part in this debate to speak 
honesl^y and justly from their own experience, or from the expe- 
rience of others whom they know, and 1 am confident of snccess. 

"When I have been behind the scenes I have noticed a great 
nmnber of people running about in a very business-like and ener- 
getic way. If the curtain was about to rise, there were the several 
gentlemen and ladies who took part in the scene standing at the 
sides, with books of the play in their hands, immersed in their 
respective parts. A few, who were over-confident perhaps, would 
be talking at a respectful distance, so as not to interfere with the 
^ers, upon the events of the day. If the scene was a ballet scene, 
the ballet ladies (for they are ladies, many — most of them) were 
h»Y settling their dresses to the best possible advantage, as women 
wfll. Not much in this, you will say, to offend the eye or disgust 
the ear. Up-stairs in the green-room are actors and actresses who 
have no business in the coming scene — a second edition of the 
manners down-stairs, — some studying, some discussing the merits of 
a new play, or a new actor, politics, sciences, what not. Upstairs, 
again, in the dressing-rooms, is a third and revised edition of num- 
bers one and two ; the ladies' dressing-room I, of course, have never 
visited, but perhaps dress and fashion is the prevailing topic of 
conversation. The gentlemen's dressing-room is very properly 
eomdncted, everything in order, everything in place, and the leading 
topic of conversation is generally the piece about to be ])layed, and 
Hhe several parts comprised within it. Not much in this, you will 
liT, fo^ men to find fault with and rail against. 

Then where is the fault? Is it in the actor's private life? At 
least he is a gentleman ; he m\ist have education tounderstaQd that 
art by which — 

" Verse ceases to be airy tliought, 
And scalpture to be dumb." 

He blinks and cares for little else ; this is perhaps his worst fault. 
S9 is drawn much into society, I grant, and necessarily, from hid 
profession mixes with men in every rank. But this is all. I do not 
aar that there is no immorality to be found in some men and women 
mo act on the stage, but I do deny that there is more immorality 
or more temptation in this profession than there is in any other. 
Immorality is to be found in every degree and walk in life ; it is to 
bo ioBud in ike front or audience portion of the theatre. ** There I 
liaYd you/' says my antagonist, but honi soit qui mal y pense. He 
who seekB the evil may find it here as elsewhere (but more so I 
deny), and he who would avoid it may avoid it, deny it who can 
^kat has tried. 

J endeavour to show that the drama, as a study, is one of the 
aost interesting and pleasant relaxations the brain can reoeire; 
Huit iike drama as a profession (although vilified and scandalized) is 
aMutlemanly and honourable one. I love the drama ; I admow- 
le^p^e it without fear or trembling ; it has done me good ; it h»» 
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purified my mind after business cares and labonrs j ifc bas elevated 
and refined what intellect I Have. I thanl: it, its authors and pro^ 
lessors, for the good it has done to me ; and that it has ever done 
harm to those who have not sought harm I strenuously disbelieve, 
having experience, on my side. 

The theatre has saved hundreds of men find women from fftarva^ 
tion or worse ; it has opened an honest and honourable w«y of 
gaining daily bread to hundreds of our fellow-creatures ; then- who 
shall say that the drama has no beneficial influence P— has conv^eyed 
no rest or ease in mind or body P — has taught no great or sterling 
jnxsnl lessons to many of our fellow-creatures? Every one known 
that a derk, who had robbed his employer to a large amount, wiis 
induced to make restitution from witnessing the ** xieket-of-lei-ve 
Man." This is one of many mstances of the powerful effect of 'thi& 
drama for good- Long may it prosper in its glory and effeetive- 
ness. F. 8. MitLS: ' 

NSeATIT:B ABTICLE. — I. 

Thb drama having existed in various countries, under various 
forms of civilization, and from the time when history becomes &csi 
^tablished on a fixed basis, it becomes a matter of some importance 
to consider its bearing and influence on man as an individual* ott 
society, and above all on the universal religious principle exisUng 
in man. - 

Man is a being of a composite nature, possessed of a body and -8 
soul — an organized structure, and animal, moral, and inteilectual 
powers. He presents to view two phases of nature*-evil and good* 
"** Viewed in one aspect, he resembles a demon ; in another^ he 
almost appears as the image of God. Seen in his crimes, his wars^ 
and his devastations, he might be mistaken for the incarnation of 
an evil spirit ; contemplated in his schemes of charity, his discoveries 
in sciwice, and his vast combinations for the benefit of his race, he 
seems a bright intelligence from heaven.'** The aim, then, of aH 
true culture, and of every elevating agent, should be to make man 
more God-like, and to foster and develop the faculties of reason 
and intelligence with which he is endowed. Is the drama a JXkeajt 
towards this end P Are its influences ennobling P Is it an incentiire 
to duty? for " duty is the good man's const jmt spur; and to live 
well is to be truly great." 

The drama is essentially a creature of the imagination, and ibB 
tendency is to excite the imaginative at the expense of the reason- 
ing faculties — to render man incapable of active and sustainetd 
thought, and to send his ideas into the mists of dreamland, instead 
of bringing them out in the clear light of the recognized and solid 
leases ot reason and common sense. The life of man should be a 
4X)nstant effort, — a striving after the true, the good, the noble,— an 
endeavour to perfect his nature, bringing him into contact with, * 
and making him capable of appreciating higher sources of enjoy- 
• Combe's "Constitution of Man," p. 1. 
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tee»t>-*a.d^velopiae^t of eyer J moral faculty which he possessesi 

iker If itxiessing of th^ drama causes nq enort, excites no good and 

Boble qualities, but it tends to allure i^ts votaries to a life of sensual 

^tification, exciting a constant feeling of sepsationalism in the 

mind, and causing a distaste for all pleasures and enjoyments of 

the-ipwely intellectual faculties^ so that life becomes a purposeless, 

aankss, and empty tbi»g,.it8 chief object being selfish enjoyment. 

^,,f]th& easentii^s of every elevating agent are that it shall rise aboT« 

^d reach beyond th^t on which it acts ; that it shall be a perfect 

^ieaX of ;ts kind ; ^nd that, to some extent, it shall be independent 

ef the ffi^aks of fashion or the state of society. Or, as Mr. G-lad- 

8kNae,fK>. excelleUftly p^t8 it, " I know not what true definition theire 

ifr for any ag© or people of the highest excellence in any kind, unless 

ilftbe, perpetual effort upwards in pursuit of an object higher than 

ouraelyes, higher than our works, nigher even than our hopes, ybt 

beckoning us on from hour to hour, and always permitting us to 

apprehend in part." Now the history of the drama shows it to ho 

merely a creature of society, its morality rising or falling according 

to t^e general tenor of the age. As an instance, take the state of 

society in En^and in the, reign of the second Charles and look at 

"tho' ^apa. In reviewing Leigh Hunt's edition of the ** Comic 

Ihranaafcists of the^ ilestoration,'* Macaulay says, " This part of our 

literature is a disgrace to- our language and our national character. 

It is clever, indeed, and very entertaining ; but it is, in the most 

liiiipbatie sense of ^o words, ' earthly, sensual, devilish.' Its in- 

deceneyv though perpetually such as is condemned not less by the 

soles of good taste than by those of morality, is not, in our opinion, 

io disgraceful a fault as its. singularly inhuman spirit. "We have 

here^Belid', not as- when he inspired Ovid and Ariosto, 'graceful 

ittid human,' but with the iron eye and cruel sneer of Mephis- 

tophelea. Wfe find ourselves in a world in which the ladies are like 

very^ profligate, impudent, and unfeeling men; and in which the 

m^^ axe too- bad for any place but Pandemonium or ^Norfolk 

Islands We are surrounded by foreheads of bronze, hearts like 

^le nether miHstone, and tongues set on fire of hell.*'* And can 

itm thing ever rise above society, so as to act as an elevating ageilt 

upon it P Does it ever appear in the glorious minority of l^e 

pioneers o£ progress, who oftentimes are misunderstood in the age 

in which they five, and suffer a martyrdom for the truths whidi 

tSsLctf' ieaxh? Where are the martyrs for the cause of the drama? 

Nowiiere, except. in its votaries* From its very nature it must 

paad^ to the publie taste; for if it run counter to that, as a repre- 

seutation ii ceas^ to exist; and the time has not yet come when the 

majority] are guided by owrect views and virtuous principles. The 

aecesaones of the drama, too, are such as preclude the possibility of 

its being an elevating agent 5 for its representatives are those who 

Areqnenfiy are offeiwiers. against tl^e common decencies of society, 

♦ Macaulay *» " Essays," people's edition, vol. ii., p. 151, 
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and if an institution exist for the purifying and elevating of society 
we naturally look for purity and sanctity of life from its teachers. 
The rigid censorship to which the drama is exposed is a plain proof 
that, were it not for that censorship, it would become a moral pesti- 
lence in the land ; showing that its tendency is not towards purity 
and elevation. 

In contemplating the drama from a relij^ious point of view we 
must regard it as the offspring of a false religion and an incomplete 
philosophy, and therefore unadapted to the wants of the present 
age, when the full revelation of gospel truth sheds its light over 
the land. ** The aim [of the Hebrew worship] was not grandeur of 
display, but the correct representation of certain mystic truths, for 
which reason the most beautiful parts of the workmanship, as the 
embroidery of the tabernacle, were hardly visible ; agreeing in this 
respect with the hidden mysteries of wisdom. In the celebration of 
Greek worship, on the contrary, where art and not religion pre- 
dominated, we have the drama on a gcale so magnificent that it 
baffles description. The temples and the sacred groves became one 
vast theatre : the worshippers were themselves actors : the ingenuity 
of man was taxed to the utmost to overawe the senses and lead the 
soul captive."* The drama then belongs to the earthy and the mate- 
rial, as opposed to that higher and spiritual nature necessary for 
preparing mankind for that existence which is to be hereafter. It 
may be pleasing possibly to the senses, but it is defective for incul- 
cating those great truths which are necessary to raise man above 
the level of earthly pleasures and enjoyments, and defective also in 
furnishing that knowledge so essential to the well-being of society — 
that of correct ideas of liberty of conscience and of the universal 
rights of man. IJ^emco. 

The caase of a wrong taste is a defect of judgment. And OinB 
may arise from a natural weakness of understanding, in whatever 
the strength of that faculty may consist ; or, which is much more 
commonly the case, it may arise from a Want of proper and weU- 
directed exercise, which alone can make it strong and ready. 
Besides that, ignorance, inattention, prejudice, rashness, levity, 
obstinacy, — ^in short, all those passions and all those vices whidi 
pervert the judgment in other matters, prejudice it no less in ihis 
its more refined and elegant province. These causes produce dif- 
ferent opinions upon everything which is an object of the undbr- 
standing, without inducing us to suppose that there are no eettled 
principles of reason. And indeed, on the whole, one may observe 
that there is rather less difference upon matters of taste amone 
mankind than upon most of those which depend upon the nakM 
reason ; and that men are far better agreed upon the excellency of 
description in Yirgil, than upon the truth or ialsehood of a l^eovy 
in Aristotle. — Edmund Burhes " Sublime and Beaut^ul,'* Introdito*- 
tion, p. 20. 

* " Encyclopaedia Metropolitana," Edinb. edition, vol. xxxi., p. 7. 
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ABE PUBLIC LECTURES PEOFITABLE FOE 
INSTEUCTIONP 

AFFIEMATIVE AETICLE.— I. 

" Even those who wish for instruction will want to be tempted and invited to 
it, both in general and in particular ; will want to have the advantaf^es or enter- 
tainments of particular subjects or sciences, and even of knowledge in general, 
attractively set before them ; and the road to each particular attainment made 
more easy. Every step in knowledge will create a fresh step in curiosity." — 
Pir'f/aoe. to Lectures read at a Meohanica* Institute in the country, hy C» B, 
London : J. W, Parker and Son, 

This question appears to ns scarcely to admit of discussion. 
"With it we have ever associated an affirmative reply, and even now, 
when it is a subject of debate, and we have consequently examined 
the arguments that we think can be urged both for and against it, 
we have, rather than anything to change or shake oar opinion, 
found much to add to its strength and verification. 

The question allows of no compromise. Yea and nay are the 
alternatives ; and our arguments must tend to the one or the other. 
It is an inquiry whether certain means are profitable for education, 
and not whether they are more or less profitable than others. Our 
business is not with comparisons, but with the actual utility or 
inutility of public lectures as a medium for public instruction. 

Instruction, of course, is the edifying and exercising of the 
human. mind: the ground, as it were, is already supplied with 
BUitorials, and a pT<Stable employment of them is only wanted to 
mwtitate instruction. Whatever, then, supplies or tends to supply, 
liireetly or indirectly, these requisites, must necessarily contribute 
towards thi* mental upbuilding — the instruction of the mind. 
Whatever brings information or employment for the intellect must 
be considered as an agent in its education, — whether it be of 
a Ytdgar and immoral kind, such as comes of association with the 
low and " fast," and the reacHng of police news and divorce court 
(or other) scandal, or of a healthy and invigorating kind, as that 
which arises from contact with greater minds, and attendance at 
the lectures of those whose education or fortune entitles them to 
fxerdse the office of public instructors. If, then, lectures afford 
information only — and no one will deny this,— for as the word is 
now popularly imderstood and its very essence consists here, we 
are justified in asserting that they are profitable for the end in 
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question. And we cannot see bjow our opponents wiU surmoiiat 
even this preliminary stumblingblodk* active and eager as they 
may be at the commencement of the course. 

Of all means of mental exercise, pnblic lectures rank, ii^ our 
opinion, amongst the foremost. They partake in a great degree of 
the character of this Magazine, and supply topics of mom€ait <or 
general interest for free and impartial discussion- This fact 
renders them invaluable for mental discipline. For, from our own 
experience and that of several others, we attach an. infinite value to 
debate ; and whatever stimulates people to this in an iiuprejudie^ 
and inquiring spirit should be 'chenshed and encouraged. Jn assi^- 
ing this usefulness and importance to discussion we shall not be ac- 
counted singular, for the ancients, as is well known, held it a^notig 
the chief means they employed in their education. Public lecture, 
even subjects of general agreement, never fail to produce questions 
and inquiry, and often inspire their hearers with a desire for fuirthier 
acqnaintanoe with the subject. This adds immensely to their utility. 
It leads to reference and thought, to a mote extensive acquaintance 
with books, and a deeper investigation into opinions and aubjeots, 
and in no few cases to the acquisition of a language or the study of 
a science. The education of boys as well as men depends more than 
is generally supposed on themselves ; without the desire or ability 
on the part of the pupil, the labours of the best teacher are neanly 
useless. If facts are to be learnt, or a language acquired^ the 
acquisition rests on the exertion of the pupil ; the master can. do »o 
more than arrange and elucidate. Public lecturers, then, assuJtne 
the office of the schoolmaster; and so far as the duties of such a 
person exist, with respect to adults, thus far do they fulfil this 
office. They give facts, they arrange, they elucidate, they flta^ 
arguments, they draw conclusions. In short, they do for t^e 

Eublic what the schoolmaster does for his b(^s— so far as ♦Jus 
usiness is that of a teacher. If adults are capable of eduoation^r- 
and the supposition to the contrary is impossible — then public 
lectures are profitable for instruction. >/ 

Besides these uses and advantages attending public lectuxjOS 
there are others in the tendency they possess of popularizing wlWt 
they treat upon, to make known what would otherwise have b^^i 
obscure, and to persuade their hearers to travel, and being thereby 
an indirect means of enlarging one's views and knowledge of things 
and people. Who, after listening to a description of the sights and 
wonders of foreign lands, is not inspired with a desire to visit those 
places and to behold those wonders ? The beneficial results of tea- 
veiling are seen by the most unobservant, and acknowledged by the 
most obstinate. For this reason then alone public lectures aire 
profitable, were there no truth in our former assertions. 

Then, again, they afford an opportunity of learning something of 
a subject, to many whose habits or tastes would never lead them^ to 
seek knowledge from other, if imexplained, sources. Few, even 
of the better educated, care to study a treatise on geology or 
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botany ; yet few woqld omit the opportunity of hearing what a 
leeturer had to «ay on either, or on any science, however un- 
common and abstruse it may he coDsiderea. And a smattering of 
a science is better than entire ignorance of it ; as a little bread is 
better than no bread to a hungry man. Pope's line about a little 
luiowledge being a dangerous thing may serve for a quotation 
where rhyme tsdkes the place of truth ; but fine feathers will not 
hide; the nakedness of error and absurdity. 

But we have only to look to the universities — the great semi- 
nai^es of education— and the system pursued there, to prove the 
tttihty of lectures. On inquiry, it will be found that much that is 
taught to the under^aduates is done by means of lectures ; and if 
the plan is adopted there and proved to be successful, why should 
not the same system prove equally beneficial when made public P 
TVliat should destroy its efficacy? There are similar instruments 
and similar materials, and w« cannot see what should prevent a 
similar result. One's education, as we showed above, depends 
^iiefly on himself— on his own desire and industry, — and who are 
ibore desirous of improvement than those who undertake it volun- 
tarily P Yes, we are convinced of the utility of public lectures for 
instruction; and we would consequently have them encouraged, 
and their influence extended to the humbler and poorer classes as 
it is felt by the higher and richer grades. 

■ We are at a loss to conceive what solid argument our opponents 
will urge in defence of a negative view of the question. Perhaps 
they wm discover that pubUc lectures have a tendency to produce 
superficialness, and a distaste for laborious study; but grantmg that 
there is some truth in this, it does not militate against their being 
$irofi table, but the extent to which they are profitable. And, as was 
said before, we are required to consider the merits of various 
means, and not to draw comparisons between them, but merely to 
examine whether the given one is useful ; that it is so, we believe 
has been proved by the foregoing observations already. 

We shall be glad to hear what the holders of the opposite opinion 
hffve to say in defence, and to consider candidly their reasons. They 
will find ua totally unbiassed, and ready to acknowledge the force 
of their arguments and the truth of their statements. 

Elfisticos. 

negativb abticle. — i. 

Instbuction is edification, the upbuilding of the mind in know- 
ledge. True knowledge consists in an accurate acquaintance with 
facte, their causes and relations. It implies absolute correctness of 
information, and a precise statement of the connections subsisting 
among facts. Instruction involves the laying down in a regular, 
orderfy, and wise manner a distinct series of facts, truths, thoughts, 
or advice for the purpose of communicatiiig knowledge, suggesting 
fresh ideas, or governing conduct ; and it includes in its signification 
a notion of the superiority in age, station, information, or talent of 
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Hke person imparting it. Are public lectures profitable for this pur- 
pose P Do public lectures as a general rule instruct, inform^ and 
teach ; or do they not rather seek to amuse, gratify, and please as 
their chief end P Let the experience of each one who has attended 
any " course of lectures," with its disjunct, amorphous, " every- 
thmg-by-turns-and-nothing-long" list of disquisitions upon The 
Marvels of the Sea-shore, Tahiti, Shatspere, Jokes and Jokers, 
This Day's Times, Lord Macaulay, Sponges, The Sidereal Heavens, 
Men and Manners in Morocco, Shipbuilding, Art among the 
Eomans, The Chemistry of Cookery ; Hood, Jerrold, and Thackeray ; 
Five Days in Jerusalem, Moses, tottery Ancient and Modern, imd 
all sorts of other things — has not felt ih&t they conduced to pa*» 
time, not to instruction P We have jotted down no imaginary list 
of subjects. We have used no suggestio falsi in our prograttimfl. 
We might easily have done so, — e.g., Shelley, Conchology, Btrms, 
Scalds, and Scandinavians, Burke on the Sublime and BeautiWi 
Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts, Pope, Popery, Sheep- 
folds and Shepherds, Kings* Fools and Queens* Favourites, Mo- 
hammed, The Turkish Bath, The Arabian Nights, Days in Algeria, 
More and Littlemore, Skittles and Skits on Them, History of a 
Cockchafer, Theology in its Higher Aspects, Thumbscrews a^ 
other Screws ; A. ET. H. B., or Spin-thought Made Easy. Yet 
even this could scarcely be called a satire on the incongruous medl^ 
of haphazard topics often brought together during the currency of 
a course of lectures. 

Well, we contend that such unsystematic, heterogeneous mixtures 
of ideas placed pell-mell before a public audience is fitted to conj^^ 
and stupefy, not to instruct and edify. The want of systaem is a 
fault, but a still greater one lies in the want of adaptation to tbB 
curiosity of the public, or to their intellectual condition. This tenids 
to make confusion worse confounded. 

This, then, forms objection the first, — ^thab public lectares ate, in 
general, so unsystematic, unconnected, and desultory, that they 
destroy all conceptions of order, harmony, and consistency, jaiia 
break down rather than build up human knowledge. 

But a worse objection remains. Lecturers are, in general^ men 
having hobbies. These they are given to riding to an extent de- 
ma.nding the cognizance of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Oh that there were one for the prevention of crue^iy 
to audiences ! There arises from this the fact that every lecturer 
conceives (or at least represents) " the topic tipon which he ia to 
address the hearers as one demanding the gravest attention aad 
worthy of the deepest interest ;" so that one's ideas get quibe be- 
•wildered regarding the relations of things ; for — 

*' Everything is great, and nought is sman." 



Everything is seen, too, from the lecturer's point of view : he Sfi 
the familiar language of his own thoughts, perhaps, or more pro- 
bably he speaks the jargon of the subject, which is ccnumonfy 
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regarded aa learned, and makes no attempt to translate the matter 
«f the lectnre into the minds of the hearer ; that is, to convey it aright 
into the intellect as a personal possession. Hence we hear a lecturer 
setting forth in an introductory flight like this : — 

" Upon the very margin and boundary of systematic organization, where vitaFity 
is indeterminate, and the diagnostic characteristics of life are indefinite, or only 
determinable after a carefal, cautions, and elaborate summation of analogies and 
differences, according to an adequate, jadicions, and therefore justifiable indactire 
philosophy, we come upon a group of puzzling and curious organized, or shall we 
rather say, semi-organic structurei*, which may be defined in regard to their genaine 
type, prevailing fnnctions and eharacteriaiics, as consisting of an albaminoos 
B^teton and gaatinons matter,^ of a ropy eonsisteecy , and of a fawn or oraai^ 
eidonr, al>OQndif)g in transparent globules^ forming a non-irritable mass, in which 
i^{War» «r rather which forms itself into numerous pores, cavities or, perforated 
passages connected intimately with anastomosing canals. When you see a coo*- 
stituent structure possessing these characteristics, you have before you not only one 
of the articles of British commerce, but also one of the mysteries of nature. You 
have before you the meeting-point of animal and vegetable vitaUty, for you have 
before you that -wonderful zoophyte — a sponge! " 

Thi& language would be puzzling in a class-room of students wfco 
had in their possession a text-book explaining these technical 
terms; but thrown broadcast before a common British audience, 
0n6*fou"rth of which, at least, is hard pressed to read the ordinary 
naid spell out the extraordinary words of the language, it is utterly 
bewildering, and makes one feel as if a sudden cold mist had 
desdendfed upon his entire mind, and ^overclouded the whole of the 
htmian fticulty one has. This is the natural result of our system of 
public lecturing, which admits and invites amateurs to open their 
budgets before an admiring (or other) audience, because tbey can 
be had for nothing, have a local standing, or are endued vnth a 
cacoethes loquendi, which keeps them always on the rack of egotism 
to show themselves off to their friends and the public ; or, which 
is quite as grave an error, invites a man, who has acquired a repixta- 
ti«fn tjpon a special subject, to lecture to an average audience, wl^e 
his renown was won by addressing audiences fitly trained to eom- 
prehend, and interested in understanding him ; still worse, which hai 
wrought out a swarm of itinerant lecturers, who make up for the 
jnarket a hodge-podge variety of flashy-titled onmium gathemms, 
nrhich they hawk about as the cheap Jacks of enlightenment. 

TttiB, then, forms the second head of our indictment against 
ynblic lecturing*— that it wants adaptation, in the vast majority of 
nyBtanees, to the immediate audience, because it is arranged to suit 
the leoturer, and not the lectured. 

I might argue against the superficiality and sciolism exhibited in 
a large proportion of lectures ; against the fallacy on which they 
are founded, — that when a man can talk glibly on a subject he under- 
stands it thoroughly, and that when a man has listened to an hour's 
discourse he has studied a subject ; against the makeshift forms of 
hxtete^ employed in lectures, their claptrap rhetoric and their 
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illustrations that mislead, and their need almost invariably of the 
tag called an apology, as condemning them. I might talk of the 
aMence of the conditions of instruction — in the lecturer, as being 
unaware of what sort of audience he will get, and the right point of 
contact between his thoughts and theirs, and in the lectured in the 
want of preparation and forethought, serious purpose, interest in 
the lecture or lecturer, and I might justifiably conclude thence that 
public lectures cannot by any possibility, in any great number of 
oases, be profitable for instruction ♦ 

To these foregone objections we might add the peculiar character 
of most miscellaneous audiences, a majority of whom come to the 
place of meeting for quite other purposes than profiting from the 
lecture ; — ^many to be seen, many on account of an assignation after- 
wards, some on the look-out for acquaintanceships, some to be 
freed from irksome duty at home, several fOr mere <change of 
scene and relaxation, and not a ffew just because other people are 
going, — not to speak of those who merely go to pass the time and 
while away the hour. From the sense of this there often arises a 
desire on the part of the lecturer to amuse and entertain rather 
than instruct, and to make use of 'what will be taking in pr^erenoe 
to what is true— to forget the professed purpose of a lecture alto* 
gether, and to make it a monologue of indifferent adulation, in- 
different jocularity, flashy rhetoric, exaggerated statements, 'and a 
large amount of padding, with a minimum of thought. There is 
nothing bracing, mind-compelling, and bringing the «oul into A 
spell-bound state, by the fascination of fact, history, travel, thought^ 
or criticism. Hence public lectures are not at aJl profitable fo^ 
instruction. - 

But another argument completely settles the question— namdiy, 
there are in our country nearly three thousand professional lec^ 
turers, besides shoals of amateurs, sAid altogether eiclusiive of 
members of Parliament, of the aristocracy, and the occupants of 
chairs in our universities and other seats of learning. Yet of all 
this immense crowd of regular professional lecturers, how small « 
per-centage has obtained— I will not say fame, but even hotoriety ! 
Among no set of men appealing to the public directiy-^actors, 
lawyers, clergymen, vocalists, instrumentalists, periodical writer*, 
newspaper conductors, &o.*-will you find so few "stars**! This 
statistical argument corroborated by the fact that almost every 
course of public lectures requii*es to be coupled with some ex- 
traneous* attraction,— music, conversazioni,] diasohihg views, Ae.,— 
and that almost every great institution is eschewing lecturers by 
profession, and pressing into the public service men possessed of 
an accidental attraction for authorship, position, public service, &o:, 
we infer that it is proven from a njost indubitable concourse of 
proofs that public lectures are not profitable for instruction. 
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"^diQioix* 



IS THE OFFEETORY PREFEEABLE TO THE PEW-EENT 
/ SYSllilM: m OITE CHtJECHES ? 

AFFIBMATIVB ABTICLB.— rl. 

The dflfertary ia poreferable to the pew-rent syfitem because the 
fonafr ig figreeable with, while the latter is directly contrary to, the 
geainft of Christianity, the most preferable way of maintaining the 
|>reflching of which religion is the subject of the present debate. 

The.distinctiYe character stamped on Christianity is freeness or 
Tiiihntanness, in opposition to selling, barter, or compulsion. The 
divine 'Author of Christianity bestows spiritual blessings freely, and 
it is with religious matters that we have now to do. He bestows 
thP3e blessings freely, for He is not compelled to give them to any, 
a(>r «an He be in^ny way compelled so to do. He therefore gives of 
His own will— voluntarily. God bestows spiritual blessings freely, 
for non^have given Him aught wherewith to merit them, therefore 
tiibse. bieasinge are not bartered for a price that has been paid for 
them. God bestows spiritual blessings freely ; that is, He does not 
bestow them on the condition of the recipient doing something that 
is goOidi but He bestows them unconditionally. God bestows spi- 
ritnalfWessings freely ; that is. He does not give them sparingly, or 
in a niggardly manner, but He bestows them largely and copiously. 
God bestows spiritual blessings freely ; that is, Se does not give 
tliefti grtudgingly or reluctantly, but cheerfully and with His whole 
heart.; Now this freeness, which is so distinctively stamped on God's 
JttanBer of giving the blessing of salvation, is that quality in the gifts 
o£ His creatures to His cause which God approves of. Christ's own 
direction to His disciples is, " Freely ye have received, freely give " 
(Matt. X- 8). Whatever power of working miracles, whatever 
talMits, whatever amount of this world's good the apostles possessed, 
fhey had freely received of their Maker and Saviour, and they were 
commanded to freely give, use, or impart the same for the good of 
elhersj So Christians now, having freely received all their bless- 
ingB, are to freely give: not to gire from compulsion, but volun- 
tawly ; not to give sparingly, but liberally ; not to give grudgingly, 
but heartily, " for G^d loveth a cheerful giver " (2 Cor. ix. 7). And 
this quality of freeness, which so distinguishes God's manner of 
giiing, and which is the quality in the gifts of His creatures to His 
cause that He so approves of, is specially found in the offertory. 
In this mode of giving, persons give, not a sum fixed for them by 
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others, which they are compelled to give in order to partake of cer- 
tain privileges, but they give a free-will offering. 

Again, the obedience produced by divine grace is not an obedi- 
ence extorted or compelled against the wiU ; but it is a willing, 
hearty, free, loving, cheerful obedience, and all services rendered to 
God under its influence are rendered willingly and fireely. A seryile, 
grudged, forced obedience is altogether unacceptable to God. 
Should not, therefore, that part of the Christian service to God 
whieh consists in contributing to the support of His cause be per- 
fectly free and voluntary P 

In the pew-rent system there is so much of the nature of trading, 
and also of compulsion, as renders it peculiarly unsuitable as a 
means for the support of the preaching of the gospel. It strongly 
savours of a bargaining to sell the gospel for a certain amount of 
money. It in effeet says, " To have the gospel preached to you, 
you shall be compelled to pay a stipulated sum ; you shall have tiie 
privilege only on the condition of your paying for it a price £xed 
lor you.'' It makes the ministers of the gospel to appear to be 
actuated by a mercenary spirit. It represents them as holdtii|^ 
back the gospel until a tax is paid for it. It in effect puts loeks 
and bars on pews, and says, '*You shall not sit in those pewB 
to hear the gospel preached unless you pay such a sum as we 
choose to fix." All this is utterly contrary to the genius of the 
gospel, the blessings of which God bestows " without moiicy and 
wilJiout price." 

The precept, ** Freely give," has a double bearing. It has a 
bearing on the ministers of the gospel, who are to freely give that 
gospel to all who will come to hear it. It has a bearing abo om 
those who hear the gospel, who are to freely give for the support of 
the preaching of the gospel. And it appears to us the mmister's 
duty stands first. He is first to preach the gospel. Then those 
who hear the gospel are to provide temporal support for the 
preacher. But the minister is not to stay from the performance of 
his duty till he sees whether the people will perform theirs, or till 
he has bargained for the letting of pews. As the servant is not 
justified in neglecting his duty till he sees whether his master will 
perform his duty in properly paying him, but is bound to perform 
his duty first, so the minister of the gospel. His duty is to preaeh. 
the gosj)el at the hazard of receiving nothing for it. At the same 
tmie it is the people's duty to support their minister. But neglect 
ci their duty by tne people will not justify a neglect of his du^ by 
the minister. 

We have in the New Testament no instance of anything in the 
shape of pew rents, but we have instances of voluntary offeriugs. 
Our Lord himself was, when on earth, supported hj the voluntuj 
oontributions of those who loved Him (Luke viii. 3), as also 
were those whom He sent to preach. The collection for the poor 
saints at Jerusalem, mentioned by Paul in his epistles to the 
Bomans and the Corinthians, consisted of voluntary offenngs. 
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Faiil does not fix the sam which aay of the Corinthians were to 
give, but he directs them to lay by on the first day of the week as 
God had prospered them (1 Cor. xvi. 2). He likewise tells every 
iBaa to gire according as he purposed in his heart: not grudgingly, 
or of necessity : because God loveth a cheerful giver (2 Oor. ix. 7). 
Tluis l^ee things (which things it must be admitted should have 
gseat weight in this matter) — the genius of Christianity, the nature 
of true Christian service of Grod, and scriptural instances of offeringg 
aU favour the offertory — and discountenance the pew-rent system. 

God's manner of giving to His people is the divinely appointed 
pittem of His people's gifts to Him. " Be ye therefore followers 
oi God, as 4ear oluldren" (Ephes. v. 1), is the direction given l^ 
the Hdy Gfhost to all Christians ; therefore the gifts of Christians 
to the Lord are to be unconstrained, voluntary, liberal, and hearty. 

It may be objected to the offertory that it would not be found 
ade^piate to maintain the preaching of the gospel, because some of 
1h© heajrers of the gospel would by that mode contribute a much 
smaller amcmnt than they now give by the pew-rent system, while 
others .would altogether evade a voluntary offering. To this objeo* 
tien we answer, mrst, we know that the offertory is satisfactory in 
Us resuUa in yarious places where the pew-rent system has been 
abolished, and it produces an amount equal to what was produced 
by that system. 

Secondly, we are debating not tiie practicability, but the prefer* 
ability of the offertory. Many things are preferable which are not 
practicable. In many matters we do not what we would, but what 
ve can. We freely admit that some other mode of proceeding 
would be preferable, but we do not find it to be practicable. We 
admit the unsuitableness of the thing, but accept it as the best that 
is to be had, though we see what would be far preferable, could we 
obtain it. If, then, there are cases in which the offertory is utterly 
intpracticable, this fact does not at all affect our argument that the 
of^rtory is preferable to the pew-rent system. It is preferable as 
be^g more consistent with the nature of true religion, and more 
acoordant with the pattern which God has given us. 

^irdly, the offertory would be everywhere as practicable as it is 
TpeeieaHAe if all who profess to love the gospel were to contribute 
for tiie support of the preaching of it according to their ability. In 
liuit case they would give as much by the offertory as by the pew- 
ient4Bystem ; and in that case more would be raised by the offertory 
titan is now raised by the pew-rent system ; for the rents whica 
great numbers of persons pay for their pews are sums much smaller 
than the amount which they could pay without inconvenience. As 
to tihose who would give less to a cause which they profess to love^ 
irken the amount of their contributions is not known, than they 
woold give when the sum they contribute is known, — ^himne on 
&em! S. S. 
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NEGATIVE AETICLE. — I. 
'^ That which costs nothing b thonght nothing worth.** — Adam Smith, 

Settled institutions require Qtiite other laws than forming ones. 
A church militant is quite different in its arrangements nrom a 
church triumphant. iSuccess brings duties with it as well as effort, 
but they are not of the same sort. The farmer's crop is sown in 
quite a different style from that in which it is reaped, and the 
church of Christ on earth was established by other means than 
that by which it can be maintained. The offertory is a permanent 
institution in the Christian church, — for the law of giving can never 
cease as a duty while there are wants to be supplied, and the feel- 
ing of sympathy for suffering exercises men's breasts. But though 
we admit that the offertory is a legitimate Christian institution, we 
do not admit that it is the best or even a right way of maintaining 
gospel ordinances in a settled Christian community. The appro- 
priate place for the offertory in the administration of the church is 
for the promotion and extension of Christ's kingdom on the earth ; 
not for the maintenance and support of a true gospel ministry for 
church frequenters and regular communicants or hearers. 

It is a great fundamental Christian verity that the spread of the 
church is to be brought about by missionary effort and by the 
voluntarily free-will offerings of the body of disciples,— whether the 
offering be the simple prayer of faith, — " Thy kingdom come," the 
gift of money, the devotion of time, effort, talent, influence, or the 
exercise of a living example of Christian consistency. But it is also 
a distinct Christian precept, — ** Let everything be done decently 
and in order." 

The decency of the Christian church cannot be maintained if its 
clergy are to be mere paupers — the recipients of the eleemosynary 
offerings of the congregation or parish. As an individual believer 
the clergyman, like all other members of Christ's mystical body, is 
under the law, " Seek ye Jirst the kingdom of Grod and His right- 
eousness." But as a member of a civil society he is under the law 
of Christian living, — " Whoso provideth not for his owu, and 
specially for those of his own household, hath denied the faith, and 
is worse than an infidel." A man is not to throw away prudence, 
attention to personal and family relations, all manliness and affec- 
tion, because he is a clergyman. He is as much bound as the 
humblest Christian to " provide things honest in the sight of all 
men." There is no providing in the offertory, for there is no fore- 
sight of its yield. There could not be a greater slur cast upon 
Christianity than making its ministers " commoners on the pre- 
carious bounty of the church," — a begging fraternity. There could 
not be a greater snare put in the way of " holy living and holy 
dying" than the institution of the ojfifertory as the sole means of 
supporting gospel ordinances. We have as little licence for turn- 
ing God's house into a haunt of beggars as into " a den of thievesv" 
" Let him that is taught in the word communicate unto him that 
teacheth in all good things," saith the Scripture, in giving a law 
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for Christians in regard to ihe sappovt of the ministry ; while it 
lays command on every clergyman thu8» '* In all thincfs showing 
thyself a pattern of good works." Would Christians be nmlfing 
c(Mamon contribntion to the sustenance of ordinances by a mere 
offertory? Or would anr clergyman, who exposed himself to 
haarassii^ cares, his family to difliculties, his credit to doubt, 
and his usefulness, health and life, by trusting to an offertory and 
its proceeds for their existence P Would this be giving them- 
sdf^es trulr to be "ensamples to the flock P" It would be to 
malce the onureh a den of indecency to do so, and hence we affirm 
that the pew-rent is preferable to the offertory. 

But *' order is Heaven's first law," and the church is pre- 
eitUBentiy under this law. How could men pursue the avocatioa 
of a dergyman and be "examples to the believers," if they were 
the mere creatures of their congregations* gifts P How could they 
presei](re the order and decorum of position, iiifluence, good name, 
sqspieionless probity, and other characteristics of good and holy 
meii» while they had no fixed means of living, no guaranteed income, 
no means of honouring the Lord with their substance ? Nothing 
but an inversion of all order could resxdt from placing the clergy- 
maik beyond the pale of those who have a means of livelihood. The 
church could not fail to be « prey to all sorts of intestine differences, 
and there could be no orderly service of God when the congrega^ 
tion had learned to regard their minister as the public pauper of the 
padslu 

The settlement of God's church in the world is designed ; am. 
order of men to serve the sanctuary is required ; a provision for the 
ministry is a divine ordinance. Tjie metnod of it has not been de- 
tennined in the Scriptures, but the good sense of Christendom has 
he^ left free to choose out and decide upon the best means of 
seeuring the efficacy of the ministrations at God's altar. 

{That mode which assimilates itself most to the usual method oF 
livmg in any country is that which commends itself most to the 
orcUnary minds of that country, and hence it is advisable to fix upon 
that system of paying clergymen, or of supporting the ordinances 
of religion, which is most in accordance with the ideas of decency 
and order current in a country. In our country everybody likes 
to pay for what he gets, and to offer a fair remuneration to every 
snecies of effort. He likes to pay for his rights and to have them. 
iNow property is regularly instituted in this country. It is the 
temjporal law of the land that all property occupied shall be paid 
for in some sluipe or other. The cnurdi is a mere temporality, not 
at all essentiid to Christianity, but got up for the general conveni- 
enee of the fellows-worshippers of God in Jesus. The temporal pro- 
vision of the clergyman is equally a matter of general convenience, 
to be arranged for in the manner most conducive to God's glory 
and the good of men. The pew-rent system, as affording the best 
surety aHke for the possession of accommodation and for the fair 
maintenance of ordinances, seems to me to be preferable to the 
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offertory, wliich should have quite a distinct purpose in the econonrf 
of iiie church. The pew-rent is the right method for fixed and 
settle congregations, those who mutuidly agree to serve God in 
His holy place. This, however, should not exclude the offertory, 
•but should leave that free to be employed in aggressive measures 
against the prevalence of sin, ignorance, poverty, or affliction. If 
we enjoy a Christian ministry, we ought to pay for that enjoyment 
as readily, as cheerfully, and as ungrudgingly as we do for our 
homestead or our dwellmg. But we ought not, therefore, " to slmt 
up our bowels of compassion," and think we have done enough 
wnen our pew rent is paid. We have to remember our weaker 
brethren, and " bear each the other's burdens," and so " fulfil the law 
of Christ ; " and for this We require the offertory. 

As a provision for ordinances the offertory is plainly not a good 
system, for it taxes the well-disposed and conscientious, and leares 
. tibe hard of heart to cast their burden upon others. Its employ- 
ment for church support does not conduce to decency and order, 
. and hence it is not preferable to the pew-rent system. 

Abnold. 



Life. — Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty river ; our boat at firet 
glides gently down the narrow channel through the playfal murmurings of ^e 
little brook, and the windings of its glassy border. The trees shed their bkesoms 
over our young heads ; the flowers on the brink seem to offer tiiemselyes to oar 
young hands ; we are happy in hope, and we grasp eagerly at the beauties round 
us ; but the stream hurries us on, and still our hands are empty. Our course in 
youth and manhood is aX(mg, a wider and a deeper flood, and amid objects more 
8r liking and magnificent. We are animated by the moving pictures of enjoyment 
and industry which pass before us ; we are excited by some short-lived success, 
or depressed and rendered miserablie by some equally short-lived disappointment. 
But cur energy and our despondence are both in vain. The strealn bears us on, 
and our joys and our griefs alike are left behind us ; we may be shipwrecked but 
we cannot anchor ; our voyage may be hastened, but it cannot be delayed ; 
whether rough or smooth, the river hastens towards its home, till the roaring of 
. the ocean is in our ears, and the tossing of its waves is beneath our keel, and the 
land lessens from our eyes, and the floods are lifted up around us, and the shore 
loses sight of us, and we take our last leave of the eartii and its inhabitants ; and 
of our farther voyage there is no farther witness but the infinite and the etemaL* 
— Bishop Heher, 
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"FOEWAEDl" 

A. WOED FOB YOUNG MEN. 

(A New Yewirs Address to a Literary Society,) 

" FoBWABD !" is a hero's motto. It expresses the ea^er, earnest* 
ardrait onrush of a bold spirit. There is a prompt willingness in 
it, a right and thorongh-gomg qniokness and straightness which is 
admirable. It is impatient of delay, of hindrance, of sloth. There 
is in it something of the speed and daring — ^if not the dangeroosness 
—of ihe lion's spring. It is not hotly impetuous ; for 9iat would 
make one rash and foolhardy. It is measured by confidence. It 
has seen and noted the oDstacle in front, and has gauged the 
amount of heart it wiU require to leap the distance and attain the 
end. It is self-reliant, yet not contemptuous of another. It rings 
out with the hale vigorousness of a stout, well-knit nervous energy. 
It implies a latent power curbed, held do wur restrained, but reiuiy 
on the fitting opportunity to dash, and dare, and do. It is brave 
without being defiant ; it is noble, yet humble. The strong incli- 
nation which stirs the heart has been wrestled into usefulness, and 
has not been permitted to evaporate and waste itself. There has 
been working m the whole inner spirit a terrible effervescence; every 
nook and cranny, every fibre and cell, has been filled in the tensest 
manner ; yet all has been calmed into watchfulness. That which 
was pent and straining for outlet, all the collected passionateiiess of 
the tearless, strong, persistent heart, finds the moment for action 
ocmie, and utters its entire devotedness, its forthleaping from the 
static to the dynamic form in one single heart-gulp of keen activity^ 
by saying, " iBorward ! " 

Therft is a big, bursting, but blusterless force in this expression 
which I ani anxious to bring fully before the very consciousness of 
eaeh. I want you not only to see but to feel the power that is in 
it, the cannon-shot might it contains, implies, ana gives passage 
to ; the vanquishless nerve of soul it indicates ; the outspringing 
yet unspasmodic vitality of which it gives us an idea ; the upcoiled 
reserve of puissant mobility of which it is the utterance. It belongs 
to the firm-concentred heart to give it outcome, to the resolved 
will, to the hardy and reliant soul. We cannot over-prize its worth 
as an intimation of the efflux of the tense-strung enthusiasm which 
only the noblest spirits among men are capable of feeling and 
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acting on. A perfect prodigality of vital energy, of instant readi- 
ness, of immediate outcome, and self-restrained force springs from 
the courageous heart to the sententious lips of the onbounding hero 
who has waited and watched — more eager than a hound held in the 
slips — for the word and the moment for doing some fixed and 
known duty, and goes to it with his whole soul, in the act of 
exclaiming, " Forward !" 

Impossiole as it is to exhaust the whole significance of our single- 
word text, we shall endeayour to unwind some of the more specific 
implications of the word in their application to our circumstances 
as members of a joung man's literary association. 

"Forward!" implies the possibility and the desirableness of 
progress, A standstill world would be a sorry one. Eternal same- 
ness and monotony who loves, who can endure ? To watch a sanded 
hour-glass, to count the clock's unvaried tick, to discriminate heart- 
beat worn heart-beat, would be absolute joy compared to a life from 
which stir, animation, change, and progress were erased. Nothing 
aches and irks the soul like inane and objectless stationariness. 
Sloth itself would commit suicide in a progressless universe. Only 
to feel the ecstasy of movement, ** the tethered swine *' of indolence 
would burst their withes, and, rushing headlong to the sea, seek the 
drearier oblivion and forgetfulness of dissolution. Man is not 
made for standing, monument-like, upon the hill of life. The very 
pulses of his heart cry out for the vigorous progress of act after 
act, and effort after effort. Every inspiration his lungs receive 
urges man to be forward, to do, to help, to go on or bring on ; and 
all the energies of mind and life call on us to be up and doing, to 
press on, and to make progress. Let us, then, give scope and 
outlet to our capacities, and*-"* 

" Let U3 take the instant by the forward top ** 

of opportunity, and giving our hearts and endeavours to self- 
improvement, make our path in life one of vital progress. Let U9 
spring from our lethargy in noble hardihood, and determining on 
progress, be our watch-cry, " Forward ! " 

" Forward ! " suggests that there are difficulties to be overcome. 
These may be either in ourselves or in that which lies before us. 
Hesitancy to face the unknown or untried often dismays men. 
•* To tempt the future ** is the phrase which cunning cowardice has 
invented as a dissuadent to ongoing effort. This is branded as rash 
and thoughtless. There is a lurking self-love in all men which 
often becomes cowardice, which inclines men to " take the goods 
the gods provide " them, without doing the duties which by their 
^fts they call us to perform. This brings upon us a rust of soul, 
and mildews the very spirit. All the opulence of power which lies 
within our frame, of mind and will, was given to us to lay out to 
usury. We were not intended to indulge in useless thought or 
fine whims,— 

" Idle hearts only the dark fatnre frigbtena.** 
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We liave been spirited for noble issues, not for sluggish creeping 
on into grave-mould. Tan^e before, or love of baiting and laggard- 
ness within, we should yield to the prompting of our celestial 
instincts, and taking courage should go ** forward" ! 

" Forward ! " inyolyes the forming of a resolution, and suggests the 
propriety of instant action thereupon. To be unworthily dejected 
u weakness ; to be boundlessly exultant is to vapour, or to be rash, 
indiscreet, and reckless. We live in a universe of complications ; 
amongst these we must fight, elbow, or crawl our way. We take 
up the noblest position when we set ourselves to ao, dare, and 
endure aU that befalls us, without bating '* one jot of heart or hope." 
We need not be absolutely enamoured of the cuts and gashes, the 
stir and strife of vigorous war ; but we act the part of true men when 
we meet unshrinkingly the inevitable woes of existence, and hold 
our hearts and heads self-possessedly amidst our '* sea of troubles." 
But we should never imagine of our own accord the outward world 
as wholly inimical to us. We ought to think of it as a place in 
which unresting effort is required to keep ourselves abreast of cir- 
cumstances ; and when we feel the incoming of self-seeking slug- 
gardry numbing our faculties, or the incursion of di£culty exciting 
dismay or fear of disaster, we should renerve our souls in faith, 
call together the disparted forces of the spirit, knit them into 
sti"ength, and, with the invigorating efficacy of resolved hearts and 
wills raised to the proper level of action, utter against ancj. amid all 
threatening difficulties, "Forward!" 

" Forward ! " has latent in it too a considerable degree of can 
tious self-restraint. There has been a reserve of strength and an 
outlook for opportunity. There has been a watchfiil care of what 
lay without as well as self-questioning regarding what was the 
state of the mind within ; circumstances have been gauged, and 
self-introspection has been used to ascertain whether there is in 
the heart, faith, hope, energy, sinew, and — 

" The danntless spirit of resolntion.** 

The pith and moment of* effort have been weighed, the puzzle of 
thought has been determined, and it is seen that ** the forehead 
and vantage " of action must be taken now, or failure is imminent. 
He who is for ever — 

'* Settiog encleAvoiir in continual motion," 

and in purposeless restlessness spends his efforts, never knows the 
fine inner flavour of the soul which smacks out at the right and 
fitting moment the single '* act of order " which effects so much 
—"Forward!" 

" Forward 1 " brings into one's mind also a sense of irrepressible 
persistency. Beputeless busybodyism is not the forwardness we 
prize and praise. The energy which enters into our thoughts as 
the utterer of this much-mef^ning word is that which " men use to 
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tiieir adrenazies ;" it is earnest, not tririal, ooneenied with matten 
of import, not with mere effemm&te aSkirs, — 

"Wb9rwfaUttle 
Mora tiian a little is hj nmeh too modi." 
I understand by it an emnlous ardeney of sonl, which can no longer 
he pent tip inaetiyely, but has reached that heat and height £at 
it must out and off against whatever now opposes it. It is not, 
however, headstrong. Thought bas preceded its determination, and 
it is well known that in the supreme momwits of life, delay is quito 
as dangerous as rashness. That courage alone is likely to be pet^ 
sistent which is the result of careftil forethought and direct self-reli^ 
anoe. Then alone is it that the soid leaps to embrace danger, uid 
to dare difficulty. Then flashes from the heart-near lips, the herols 
motto, ** Forward r* 

" FcHTward ! ** affects us with a sense of its being the true issue of 
fbrthright nobleness of character. There is a freshness and rigour 
in it, passion and resoluteness, courage and confidence. The neart 
is citaidelled in its own strong sense of right. 

** We link the thirst of action and achieyement, 
Onr nature's genuine impulses," 

with the word, and we can conceive of its being heartily uttered 
by no one whose innermost spirit is not leal, hale to the heart's 
core, and corruptless as a sunbeam. Such a one alone has pur- 
poses that may be pursued with the straightness of a spear-shaft, 
and the directness of path of a ploughshare. All men else must 
seek their ends by circumvention, must link into the roundabouts. 
It would cut the heart of life out of a true man, to crouch in nooks 
and snivel along alleys, while his task lay in the broad highways of 
codstence. He could not venture even in a whisper to use this 
watchword. It is a word sacred to heroism and righteousneea. 
There is, we believe, an invincible nobleness involved in the genuine 
utterance of the grand old Saxon motto, " Forward ! " 

Closely coupled with this last signification there is another idea, 
which seems to us to enter into the implications of this term— a 
yieldless sense of right. 

*^ How conscience doth make cowards of us all ** 
when we know that the paltriness of sin is chargeable against us I 
Craft is seldom bold, though always cunning ; but sin is the grand- 
sire of cowardice. Hence we cannot think of "Forward!" as the 
utterance of knave or coward; it has too much energy for the one, 
too much honesty for the other. " Forward ! " is not a word suited 
to deft criminality. There is a feeling of innocency in it. It is 
too bluff and sententious to be the cry of a rascal or the motto of a 
scoundrel. It is not sly enough for a knave ; it is not hesitant 
enough for a craven. 

" Forward I " has the ringing sound of companionship in it. Thft 
qpffing and agility of it is not confined to one. It is hortatoi^^j 
^uickMiing, alert. It has a touch of ciunmunism in it. The weiA 
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seems made for waHture feom man to man. It is enoNOoraging) 
enliyening, kindly. We cannot think of it aa used in solitude, xi]i^< 
less one's own spirit is fainting by the over-use of life. It is yibra*> 
tory, heart-stimng, and indicative of fdlowskip. It is peculiarly 
appropriate, therefore, as the life-word of young men, in whom the 
potencies of existence are fresh, unexhausted, searching for objects, 
and hungering for activity, and whose energy seems to themselves 
eternal and unsubduable. There is a common cause that claims 
our efforts, tbere are common obstacles opposed to our progress, 
there are internal struggles to be undergone, there are external 
foes to be vanquished by us one and all. Let us go forvpard, then, 
in life's great contest unitedly, helpfully, encouragingly ! Let 
none of us venture— 

" To be a jarring and a dissonant thing ** 
in the noble companionship of self-culture and mutual improvement, 
but with leal-hearted energy, devotion, friendliness, and bravery, 
utter and do, be and achieve, all that is summed up in the curt, 
strong-souled motto, " Forward ! " 

Forward let us go in the active journey of life, endeavouring to 
know and do its duties. Forward let us move in the efforts against 
ignorance, sloth,. and self-indulgence. Forward let us march in a 
united crusade against the outlying crowd of enemies which 
threaten our progress in life. Forward let us hasten to endeavour 
after the attainment of knowledge, influence, virtue, and the power 
of being noble. Forward let us strive to make our way, through 
tike fastoess of a world lying in wickedness and ready to deceive, 
to the city and palace of God. " Forward ! " let us quicken our 
paees to do good deeds, to live true lives, to extend helpful hands : 
to seek the means of effecting a divine purpose with our lives, and 
with a brave-hearted endeavour to— 

" Work for some good be it ever so lowly.'* 
In going forward let us give our interest to every agency by which . 
the hearts and thoughts and lives of men may be improved — giving 
honest labour in our several societies ; doing thorough work in our 
every. day engagements; sympathizing with every effort made to 
lead others into the true liie of humanity, and recollecting that to 
which every year briuj^s nearer and nearer — the grave and the 
presence of the Most High. In the love of God, in the faith of 
Christ, under the influencive teaching of the Holy Spirit, may we 
all heneefortb go " forward " I 



UNIVEESITY EXTENSION. 

A 'movement of great importance to all intelligent men has recently been 
ioangnrated at Oxford. It is a topic of earnest discnseion among old Universitj 
men, and it has become so pablic as well as engrossing, that it was brought 
forward in that association, which embraces the undergraduate talents of the 
eotiM Universitj, as a sal^^ct of debate on December 7th. Of course there is no 
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leport' of tbe proceedings of *'The Union** permitted, and hence we know little 
BM>re than that it was proposed " That the extension of Oxford University by the 
reiDOTal of the qnalification of college residence for] a degree is highly desirable.** 
Ont-college life is not permitted in Oxford as it is in Scotland, in Germany, 
and in many Continental institutions of a similar kind. We may note that through 
the good-will of Dr. P. D. Chase, of Oriel College and St. Mary's Hall, we have 
been for some time in possession of all the information he could supply regarding 
a moderately expensive undergraduate course at Oxford, by the introduction 
9i cheap halls, but we have been engaged in making inquiries snch as may enable 
ms to give similar information about the encouragements to learning among poor 
tleserving students at Oxford, similar to that we lately gave regarding Cambridge. 
We shall be glad to publish any information afforded us; meanwhile, it seems that 
this paper forms a fitting supplement to our former article on Cambridge, and hence 
we readily give it space. 

The efforts now being made' at Oxford for University Clerical 
Extension is a tacit acknowledgment of the failure of the " poor 
student halls," which were opened under the powers of the Oxford 
University Act for ** Private Halls." 

The analogous portion of the Cambridge University Act has not 
yet been brought into action at Cambridge, as the existing colleges 
have hitherto been found sufficient for the reception of all the 
students who have sought admission thereto, with the exception of 
Trinity College and Trinity Hall. But as the number of students 
at Cambridge is increasing yearly, and the means of accommodation 
fct the colleges are limited, some additional provision for the accom- 
modation of students will be found necessary at no very distant day. 

The Cambridge University Act has authorized the restoration at 
Cambridge of the hostels, such as existed in the olden times, for the 
lesidence of students. This part of the Act was designed for 
extending the utility of the University, not to any particular class 
of students, but to all who might desire to avail themselves of the 
advantages of a liberal education at Cambridge. The restoration 
ef hostels was, no doubt, also designed to supply accommodation for 
•tudents where colleges could not receive them. 

The following are the words of the Cambridge University Act on 
ike restoration of hostels : — 

" Sec. 23. Any member of the University, of such standing 
and qualifications as may be provided by any statute hereafter to 
be made, may obtain a licence from the V ice-Chancellor to open his 
residence, if situate within one mile and a half of Great St Mary 9 
Churchy for the reception of students, who shall be matriculated 
and admitted to all the privileges of the University, without being 
of necessity entered as members of any college ; but no such licence 
as aforesaid shall be granted by the Vice-Chancellor until such 
legulations as are hereinafter mentioned have come into operation. 

" Sec. 24. Every person to whom such licence is granted shall be 
called a Principal, and his residence so opened as aforesaid shall be 
tailed a hostel." 

The terms of these sections of the Act are clear and explicit, 
showing that the restoration of the hostels is designed to be a real 
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extension of the XJniversityto all lier Majesty's subjects without 
any restriction whatever. The words, " any member of the Univer- 
sily," do not require a principal of a hostel to be a member of the 
Senate; and include both those who do and those who do not 
conform to the Church of England, provided they have been 
admitted to the degree of Master of Arts, or Doctor, in one of the 
faculties. 

The statutes formed for the government of hostels require the hostel 
gates to be closed at 10 p.m., in the same manner as college gates. 

The principal' is bouna to observe the hostel statutes as masters 
of colleges their college statutes. 

■ The visitatorial power over hostels is committed to the Vice- 
Chancellor, or other University authorities, who may visit a hostel 
on any matter relating to the scholars of that hostel. 

The principal may appoint other persons to assist him in his 
work, but his locum tenens, or the vice-principal, must be approved, 
as to his fitness, by the Vice-Chancellor. 

The principal is free from all interference in the internal arrange- 
ments and management of a hostel, so far as they do not infringe 
any usages or statutes of the University. 

The principal is not bound by the Act of Uniformity to use no 
other form of morning and evening daily devotion, than that pre- 
staribed in the Book of Common Prayer ; but this subject is left 
entirely to his discretion and judgment. 

The principal can make any rules for the good order and improve- 
ment of his scholars, in the same way as the governing bodies 
of colleges ; and can fix and limit the terms for tuition, and other 
eiroenses of the scholars in his hostel. 

There are no restrictive powers in the Act, or the University 
S<»tutes, which forbid hostels to become connected with, or affiliated 
to, colleges. The hostels (when opened) will be free to form any 
connection with colleges, on any conditions they may deem best 
calculated to promote the advancement of learning. 

From the above remarks it is obvious that the University of 
Cambridge has full powers for extending academical education to 
students of all classes. 

Many Cambridge men will think the assertion made by Dr. 
Acland at the meeting in the hall of Oriel College may be ques- 
tioned ; that " the only thing wanted for the professional classes was 
that which Oxford could give them better than any university in 
Europe, namely, a sound and liberal education ;" and the writer 
tentiu'es to enter a claim of not inferior eminence for the University 
of Cambridge. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked in reference to the recent 
letters in the Times as to the unsatisfactory state of literate (query, 
illiterate) candidates for holy orders, whether such persons might 
not at a college or hostel in Cambridge, acquire that " sound 
learning" which is there deemed the only satisfactory basis for the 
Imowleage of Christian theology. 
2ith Nov,, 1865. A Cambbidge Man. 
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SIE ASTLEY PASTON COOPEE, BAET. 

A BBMABK occturing in the issue of the British ContraversiaUti 
for Nov., 1865 (t>. 368), regarding " the repute of eloquence" being 
usually withheld from members of the medical profession has 
induced the writer of this paper to throw together a few facts 
in the life of one of the most industrious of popular teachers of tiie 
healing art, and the principles on which it is founded, as well 
as one of the most notable practitioners of surgery contained in the 
records of the century, within which it is understood the selries of 
papers on " Toiling Upward" are in the main to be confined. The 
oiography of the selected representative of medicine, — ^this 

" Twofold disciple of ApoUo,** 

is interesting in itself, and does not require any special aequaintaoM 
with the sciences of physic or anatomy in the reader or the writer. 
The most celebrated surgeon of modern times— he who is gene* 
rally regarded as having elevated surgery from a mere series of 
hazardous and experimental alternatives to the dignity of a science^ 
Sir Astley Paston Cooper, was bom at Brooke, in .Norfolk, 23rd 
August, 1768. His father was curate of that place, and a man of 
fair scholarship. His mother, whose maiden name was Paston, had 
acquired some literary celebrity as the authoress of " The Exem- 
plary Mother," and several other novels and books having the 
moral and intellectual elevation of woman for their aim. His 
father superintended his early education, after he had passed a 
novitiate in letters under his mother, and the schoolmaster of the 
district gave such help as seemed requisite to give the rector's 
fourth son a fair ordinary education. As a boy he was remarkable 
for liveliness, enterprise, and love of frolic, more than stadioasness 
or love of books. His ideas were turned towards his future ]^fQ- 
fession by what appears to have been a mere accident. A boy fldOi 
from a cart, and in doing so lacerated his leg in such a way as to 
injure the femoral artery. Cooper noticed the nature of the wound; 
and by fastening his handkerchief very tightly on the upper part of 
the injured limb, to a considerable extent restrained the bleeding 
until medical assistance was procured. Thus arose his imste for^ 

" Those studies which possessed him in the dawn 
Of life, and fixed the colour of his mind 
For every future year." 

The interest so awakened nevw slumbered ; and when m Us 
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ilurteenih year he was removed to Great YarmoiLth« to the hxing 
of which his father had been preferred, he was shortly thereafter 
placed under the charge of a Surgeon and apothecary, in whose 
seryice he remained for some time. 

On c<»npleting his sixteenth year Cooper came to London, and 
was bound apprentice to his * uncle, William Cooper, one of the 
surgeons in Guy's Hospital, but after a trial of about three months 
he solicited his uncle's permission to transfer his indenture to Mr» 
Henry Cline, surgeon at St. Thomas's Hospital, a man of some 
note. He also became a student under John Hunter (1728-93), 
who had just succeeded his illustrious brother William as a lecturer 
on anatomy and surgery. Prom this vigorous thinker and zealous 
student pf the human frame young Cooper caught inspiration, and 
received fresh thought, the full vSue ot which he waa among the 
readiest to appreciate. In 1787, Cooper went to continue his 
studies at Edinburgh, and distinguished himself at the Boyd. 
Medical Society, which had but ten years previously received its 
charter, though instituted half a century before. On his return 
from the medical schools of Edinburgh, which had ai^uired a just 
fame under Rutherford (maternal grandfather of Sir Walter Scott), 
Gregory, Cullen, &c., he waa appointed demonstrator of anatomy 
at St. Thomas's Hospital. By aKreement with Mr. Cline, in 1791, 
he was allowed to commence a series of lectures on anatomy 
and surgery. In 1792 he married Mr. Cline's haif-niece. Miss 
Cock, and while visiting Paris attended the lectures of F. P. 
Desault, surgeon-in-chief at the Hotel Dieu, and his oollaborateur, F. 
Chopart. During his studies there the Revolution ( iOth Aug., 1792) 
burst forth, and ne returned to London, where he was appointed Pro» 
fessor of Aiiatomy at Surgeons' Hall, and commenced practice as a 
surgeon. He conunenced his professional instructions to a class of 
about 50 students, and in a very short time the attendance on his 
classes exceeded 400- 

As an anatomical instructor he was able to lecture in an easy, 
agreeable, and informing manner ; he was indefatigably intent on 
getting his. students to comprehend his statements^ and he illus* 
&ated hi^ teaching carefully by constant example or visual demon* 
stration ; while his style of speaking and his methods of reasoning 
wer^ alike plain, fluent, and convincing. 

ISor waa his progress as a practitioner less extraordinary than 
that which he enjoyed as a lecturer. His first year's fees as a pro- 
fessionM surgeon only amounted to £5, and he was five years 
in practice before they amounted to £100 ; yet in the twenty-first 
year of his surgical practice his income reached the immense sum of 
£21,000 per annum. This, of course, is greatly to be ascribed to 
the urbane and prepossessing manner in which he conducted his 
dasses, the winning attention he paid to his students, and the 
perfect mastery which he showed to them of his knowledge of the 
human frame, and the kind of skill by which its injuries were to 
be remedied. Each student was i^us made a fast friend, and 
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as they passed away into professional life they carried with them 
the certainty that in any case calling for consultation Professor 
Astley P. Cooper's would be the best advice possible to seek 
and get. " A physician in a great city," says Dr. Johnson in his 
" Lite of Akenside/' " seems to be the mere plaything of Fortune ; 
his degree of reputation is, for the most part, totally casual : they 
that employ him know not his excellence; they tliat reject him 
know not his deficiences." But it was not the caprice of this 
fickle goddess which gave to Cooper his insured success ; it was 
diligent preparatory study, careful and well-trained observation, 
conscientious exertion in a difficult walk of life, assiduous culture 
of practical skill ; aspiration leading to effort, and ambition induc- 
ing an unhalting toiung upward in the acquisition of professional 
usefulness and ability. 

Cooper was appointed, in 1800, on the death of his uncle, to the 
chief surgeonship of Guy's Hospital, and in the same as well as 
the succeeding year, read papers before the E,oyal Society, which 
were considered of such merit as to be worthy of the Copleyan 
Medal. In 1804 he issued the first part of his great work on 
" Hernia," i. c, protrusion of the abdominal viscera, the conclusion 
of which appeared in 1807. In 1805, he had been elected a 
Fellow of the Eoyal Society, on the members of which his *** Essay 
on the Membranus Ik/mpanis" had made a favourable impression. 
The London Medical Society, in 1805, suffered a sort of disruption, 
in which Cooper took part, adhering to the party who instituted 
the Medico-Chirurgical Society. 

In 1813 the College of Surgeons elected him to the Professorship 
of Comparative Anatomy, which had been formerly occupied by 
John Hunter. In this position he maintained the reputation he 
had formerly gained, and joined to the extraordinary zeal of John 
Hunter the amenity of disposition and grace of manner which that 
great teacher wanted. Cooper was the first who attempted to tie 
the carotid — that is, the great artery which distributes blood to the 
head — in aneurism. He was unsuccessful, but ^others following his 
plan tmder more favourable circumstances have accomplished it 
safely ; e.g., Professor Syme, of Edinburgh, in 1857. Cooper also 
first attempted, though again imsuccessfully, a feat in surgery, in 
which others have followed his instructions and won the credit of 
success ; namely, the tying of the great arterial trunk, the aorta. 
It was in 1817 that he made this hitherto unattempted experiment* 
In 1818, in conjunction with a former pupil whom he advanced to 
be his colleague — Mr. Travers, Cooper began to issue a series of 
Surgical Essays, but the scheme was soon abandoned. 

The fame of Cooper was now established on the firmest basis, as 
the most careful, yet daring operator in his profession. His repute 
was second to none of his class in ancient or in modern times. His 
renown had broadened over both hemispheres as a surgeon of un- 
exampled skill, coolness, and dexterity. Although he held no Court 
appointmeut, it was resolved, in 1820, that he should be consulted 
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by George lY. regarding a steatomatous, ue,, Bn encysted fatty 
tmnour, which grew npon his scalp. An operation was declared to 
be necessary, and he was selected to perform it. On the appointed 
day he waited on his Majesty, the Ministers of State occupying an 
adjoining apartment. He was observed to be somewhat pale,, 
nerrous, and discomposed, when Lord Liverpool caught his nand 
and said, *' You ought to recollect that this is an operation which 
either makes or ruins you. Courage, Cooper!" He was manned 
afresh, and executed his task with his usual confidence, precision, 
and readiness. For this successful work he was offered a baronetcy 
by the king, and this he accepted on condition that it was mad& 
out with remainder, in default of issue, to his nephew and name* 
sake, Astley Paston Cooper, who, as he had no children,, succeeded 
to the title as well as to his lartre fortune. 

In 1822, Cooper published his great work on " Dislocations and 
Fractures," which threw much new light on the methods to be em- 
ployed in their reduction and readjustment. He was also appointed 
one of the Court of Examiners in the College of Surgeons. He was 
advanced to the presidency of that institution in 1827 ; in which 
year also his wife, to his great grief, died. For a while he was 

E rostrated, and feeling his failure in " the fine adjusted springs of 
fe and sense," refused to practise his profession. But idleness 
was irksome, and he flew to active eflfort again as the only possible 
anodyne for a pain of heart like his. The necessities of his position, 
however, required him to marry again. In 1828 he was appointed 
Sergeant- Surgeon to George I V . In 1829 he issued the first part 
of his most important work on **The Anatomv and Diseases of the 
Breast," which was not finished till 1840. Se was chosen Vice- 
President of the Hoyal Society in 1830. Ho was elected a member 
of the iBoyal Institute of France at the instance of his friend, the 
famous Dupuytren; and corresponding member of the Eoyal 
Academy of Sciences. In 1832 he published a treatise *' On the 
Thymus Gland;" and in 1834, when the Duke of Wellington was 
installed as Chancellor of Oxford, Cooper had conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. He visited Edinburgh in 1837, 
forty years after his student career there, and was welcomed with 
much honour. He was presented with the freedom of the city; the 
CoUesje of Surgeons there entertained him at a public dinner ; and 
the University of that city conferred upon him the title of LL.D. 
In 1840 he was attacked with fits of giddiness, and was troubled 
with dyspnoea, difficulty of breathing. His busy brain ceased to bo 
trustworthy, and the hand which had operated so frequently with 
skill and enect for the alleviation or cure of some of those many 
" ills which flesh is heir to," and which had wielded the pen so 
actively and well, began to tremble at the thought of handling the 
instrument of professional life. He had indeed long withdrawn 
from active duty in surgical labours, but he could not lose his 
interest in the employments of a lifetime. But the shadows draw 
on as evening approaches, and all must prepare for the grave- 
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ncmld to wliicli they must come. Sir Astley P. Cooper saw his 
f %rd birthday ; but fourteen days thereafter he was taken into the 
enstody of Death. He lies buried beneath the chapel of Gut's 
Hospital: a colossal statue, by Bailey, has been erected to his 
jiiemory in St. Paul's Cathedral. He left behind him a large 
fortune ; and he left by will £100 per annum, to be given tri^i- 
ni^Q^, for the best essay on any surgical subject. 

We have merely sketched a few of the external incidents of this 
itistinguished surgeon's great career. We have not attempt^ to 
estimate the worth of his celebrated additions to efiTective surgery; 
veitiier have we attempted to enliven our brief paper with any 
inBtances of character as we might well have done, drawing them 
frcm the. annals left us by Cooper's nephew and biographer. 
Dr. Brandsby Cooper; as we have not, we hope, dulled it by 
technical language or affairs. We present this biography of this 
eminent practitioner, excellent and popular lecturer, and excellent 
private character, as a worthy type of those who engage themselves 
in the labour of toiling upward, as an example of l^e dignity to 
whidi a man can rise by effort, diligence, skill, reflectiveness, and 
resolution, without ceasing to attend to the observance of the 
moralities of life, the benevolence due from man to man, or the 
piety, most of all, due to God. Let us also labour diligently in our 
spheres, trusting in the might of true endeavour for success. 

** Nor is the care of Heaven withheld 
From grantiog to the task proportioned aid, 
That in their stations all may persevere 
To climb the ascent of being, and approach 
For ever nearer to the life divine." 



Fallacies regarding Beading. — We are apt to deceive ourselves as to 
the moral value of certain impressions derived from books. We mistake the 
transient excitation of the nobler sentiments produced by eloqnent declamation, or 
by the exhibition of romantic excellence for a genuine renewal of the moral man. 
We think we are burnt clean by the temporary glow into which we are thrown. 
The nature of such excitement differs but little ^om that produced by alcoholic 
stimulants, amid animated discussion and congenial friends. It is stimulation 
without nourishment, ebullition without growth. It acts chiefly on the nerras, 
the final effect is rather to enervate than to educate the soul. Be only instntots 
who gives me light, who effects a permanent lodgment in the imnd of some 
essential truth. The effective moralist is not the enthusiast, but the impartial 
aid clear- seeing witness ; not he who declaims most eloquently about the tmth, 
but he who makes me see it, who gives me a dear intuition of a moral faet. — 
F. H. Hbdos. 
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JOHN BBIGHT, M.P. FOR BIRMINGHAM, ON POLITICAL REFORM. 

[John Bright, was born at Greenbank, near Rochdale, November 16tb, 1611. 
~Kb father, Jacc^) Bright, was a cotton-spinner and mannfifUitQier there. His 
Moond son, John, received an ordinary school education, and was in his 15th year 
taken into his fkther s office to be iniUated into the details of business, of which, 
as his slder brother died early, he was destined, as he is now, to be the chief. On his 
i4th year he undertook a tour on the Continent, and extended hb journey as far as 
Egypt and Palestine. On his return, be delivered before a literary institute iu 
Boehdale, of which he had been one of the founders, sketches of his travels, and 
leeturea on commerce and political economy, while he diligently pursued a course 
of culture which helped to complete an education which the circumstances of his 
early life restricted. When in 1838 the Anti Com-Law Association was formed, 
he became a member of the council, and in the following year he and Mr. Cobden 
undertook to carry the free trade-crusade over every part of the country; the 
most formidable political organization of this century thus recognizing these 
gentlemen as its veritable leaders. In April, 1843, Mr. Bright contested the city 
cl Durham with Lord Dungannon, who succeeded in being elected, bat was un- 
seated for bribery; and in July the most famous political orator of the day became 
MP. for that city. In 1845 he obtained the appointment of a select committee of 
the House of C<mimons on the Game Laws. The Biue-books of 1846 contained 
the evidence collected, but Mr. Bright procured an issue of the abridgment of it, 
and prefixed to it " An Address to the Tenant Farmers of England " on that sub- 
ject He also secnred a commission on the culture of cotton in India, during the 
sittings of which valuable information was elicited. At the general election in 
1847 he was chosen for Manchester, and in his place advocated free trade in land 
as the remedy for Irish distress ; a royal commission to investigate the con- 
dition of India, and co-operated in the movement for financial reform. He was in 
1849 placed on the committe on official salaries. He advocated the censure of Lord 
Pahnerston in 1851, and helped to welcome Kossuth in 1852. He was re-elected, 
^MNigh strongly opposed, at the general election 1852. As a member of the 
Peace Society he opposed the war with Russia and in 1854, agreed to the 
deputation sent to mediate with the Czar. He heartily denounced that war, but ill- 
health overtook him. He was unseated in 1857 at the dissolution of Parliament, bat 
the death of Mr. Muntz, M.P. for Birmingham, having occurred in the autumn of 
that year, the ciq>ital of the midland counties replaced him in the house, and gave 
him the opportunity of seconding the motion against the Conspiracy Bill, which 
caused the overthrow of Palmerston's government In 1859 he issued an elabo- 
rate plan for an extension of the franchise and he adhered to the Reform Bill 
proposed in 1860. He was unanimously and unopposedly returned by his pre- 
sent constituency at the recent election. The oration from which the following 
pMsages are sdected was delivered at a densely crowded meeting held in the 
Town Hall, Birmingham, convened on requisition by the Mayor, " to take into 
censideration the question of Reform.'* The style of Mr. Bright's speaking is wdl 
. kiowa. He uses no elaboratioB of period or evasive circumlocution. He eschews 
tiie fiUse and ^edous magniloquence of phrase in which many popular speakers 
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delight. His words are plain, — some of his expressions^ indeed , mre Tulgar^ bat his 
meaoing is always transparent He never parleys with occasions, and though a 
fervid fancy heats his terms, they are always within the capacity of the least cnl- 
tnred mind. He is sometimes so overpowered by the impetaoeity of his passions 
as to be de6cient in method, bnt he never plays the Jesnit, though he often speaJ^cs 
as a declaimer. His views are comprehensive, and a fine vein of religiousness 
runs through all his arguments. He is quite noble and effective in harangue, and 
of the language of denunciation England never possessed a greater master.] 

Afteb a few introductory remarks on the fitat^ of politics, ^nd 
criticizing with, severity and asperity some Tory speedhes — esD^ 
cially those of Sir John Pakington and Mr- Ad4erley» — after talk- 
ing on the lessons of history, the effects of recent jCegislation, the 
alarms of the Tory pary, and in rebutment of the charge of repub- 
licanism which had been alleged against him, in whidi he asserted 
that " the throne is only safe, not when it is based on the privilieges 
or the monopoly of a faction, but on the affection of a trusted and 
"well-governed people," he proceeded to discourse on the British 
Constitution, the rights of the people, and the history of these 
rights, what the working classes would do with the franchise, the 
transfer of power apprehended b^ the opponents pf reform, and 
the claims of the imrepresented, in the wUowing terms : — " Sir 
J. Pakington sighs for the formation of a gre«^. constitutional 
party which shall command a majority of the House of CommonB 
upon the broadest and safest principles, and whose cry may be 
Conservative progress. I should like to ask Sir John PaJdngton-a 
little bit about our Constitution, because I dare say that is a matter 
he may not have very minutely examined. We have been accus- 
tomed to understand that the political constitution of this country 
involves the existence of the Crown, of the Peers in their House, 
and of the Commons in their House. We are the Commons. In 
this noble hall there are assembled several thousand persons. It 
would not be possible in any building or in a^y place within the 
United Kingdom to collect together five or six thousand persons to 
whom it might be said with more entire accuracy^ You are the 
Commons of England. I say, you here assembled to-night may. 
speak in the name of the commonalty of this country. The history 
of England — the history which is to be relied upon — ^has no page so 
far back on which is not written some caution. We hare Imd a 
representative Government, more or less perfect, from the earliest 
times ; we have had also a monarch wearing the crown and bearing 
the sceptre. Does any one aflSrm that the Crown at this moment is 
not in aU its powers full and unmolested? That branch of the Con- 
stitution is perfect in its existence and action. Come down to the 
next, the Peerage. Within the last hundred years the Peers have 
been about, if not quite, doubled in number. We are not calling in 
question any right of the Constitution which they have within the 
walls of their own Chancer. If, then, the Crown is S9£e from mo- 
lestation, and the powers &nd privileges of the Peers unquestioned, 
have not we, the Commonalty of England, an undeniable right to 
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examine whether we are fairly and fully represented in the Com* 
mons* House of Parliament P 

" The fact is the people whom we call the common people, are 
the people. They are the nation; and of these, five milhons of 
men, the heads of &ve millions of families, are entirely unrepre- 
Rented, and not by any mistake. It was not any mistake of the 
Eeform Bill. It was an intentional deed that shut the door at £10, 
when they knew that the great body of the people did not live in 
houses of more than £5 rental, and it shut them out with an abso- 
lute purpose of exclusion. That represents twenty-five millions of 
people, — men, women, and children, — which, as things go, must be 
considered rather a large proportion of this nation. I should like 
to know what this constitutional party thinks of this (question. Is 
the demand of this five millions of men that some fair portion of 
them should be admitted to the franchise— is that a reasonable 
request to be granted, or is it a dangerous concession to be re- 
sisted P If Sir John Pakington was here, of course he would get 
up after me, and try to give us an answer to that question ; and I 
hope, when it comes to be discussed in the House of Commons, we 
diall hear what he has to say upon it. Does anybody doubt, is 
there any man so clearly incompetent to comprehend any question 
of pohtics whatsoever, as to say that the demand which the people 
inake, not that they shall change the monarchy or alter the consti- 
tution of the House of Peers, but that they shall be admitted by 
their representatives into the House of Commons ; is there any man 
who dare say that that is not a right and constitutional demand for 
you to make P If there is anybody who says so, I must refer him to 
a hfctle history. There is a book published by Mr. Foster, the 
' Life of Sir John Elliot.* Sir John was a great man — a great 
friend of freedom — in the first years of Charles the First's reign ; 
he was a great man in the Parliament that struggled with that 
monarch for parliamentary rights and freedom. By the illegal 
conduct of that nlbnarch he was incarcerated for a long time in 
the Tower, and died in his imprisonment. This book is a most 
valuable addition to English history, and especially to the history 
of that period. I take out of it what was done in 1628, on the 
occasion of a great many petitions being presented to Parhament 
immediately after a general election, complaining of the elections 
which had taken place, and that the people had been shut out from 
voting. I will give you one or two. Here is one from your neigh- 
bouring town ot Warwick. The question was, whether the Mayor 
and Common Council, or the Commons in general should return the 
members ; and the decision was for the latter. A counter petition 
had in this case been got up by the mayor and council, which 200 of 
the commoners had been induced to sign, disclaiming the right; 
but the committee rejected it, resolving upon the question that the 
right of election belonged to the commonalty, and if but one com- 
moner sued for his right they would hear him. At Colchester, the 
dispute was between the bailifif, alderman, and common councO, 

1866. B 
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wlio to the number of forty-two met ia tke upper room, and tbe 
ihuch. greater number of common burgesses who assembled in the 
lower and larger room ; the power of eleetion was adjudged to be 
in the common burgesses exclusively. From the borough of Lewes 
tiiiere was a petition. Neither a mayor nor bailiff existed, and the 
Section had been by a small number of constables. It was taken 
altogether from them and given to the inhabitants. At Bridport 
the question was, whether the election resided in the commonalty 
in general, or in two bailiffs and thirteen capital burgesses claiming 
by prescription ; and the decision was in favour of the commonalty. 
The resolutions now on the journals of the House are to this effects 
The commonalW in general ought to have a voice in the election of 
burgesses for Orarliament ; the election is void in respect of not 
warning the commonalty — that is, the commonalty had not had 
notice — that the election was to take place. At !BostoD, Linool]>» 
shire, upon a similar dispute between a sekot number and the 
commonalty, it was a^ain decided f<H* the latter; and further, it 
was declared that nothing might avail to restrict such rights but a 
prescriptive and constant usage beyond memory. You will see 
that in 1628, more than 230 years ago, the Parliament which made 
the most magnanimous struggle in favour of the rights of the 
common people of England declared, in all those cases which were 
brought before it, that the right of election in boroughs resided in 
the commonalty in general. 

" But come down to a little later period, and I will give you 
authority not less important ; and this is authority which I venture 
to recommend particularly to the notice of the Prime Minister. In 
the time of Wuliam the Third, in 1702, there was a question dis* 
cussed between the two Houses of Parliament as to the passing of 
the Occasional Conformity Bill. It was a bill of infamous character, 
passed by a violent Tory m^orifcy in the House of Commons, tke 
object of which was to cut off from the elective franchise every man 
in the kingdom who was not connected with the Established Church* 
or who would not take the tests which only members of the Esta1> 
lished Church could take ; therefore it would have disfranchised 
all the Dissenters throughout the kingdom. At that time Lord 
Somers was a very important man in the House of Lords. Lord 
Somers is, I think, beyond all question the most distinguished man 
that has ever been connected with the Whig party in this country. 
He was not a man of aristocratic birth and connections ; he was the 
son, I believe, of a solicitor in Worcester or the neighbourhood; 
but Lord Somers was a man of extraordinary ability, of great in- 
dustry, and of remarkable knowledge and acquirements. He came 
to have the greatest authority in this country under the King. He, 
much to his credit, opposed this bill, and there was a conference 
between the two Houses of Parliament with regard to it. The 
Commons were determined to pass it, and the Lords were deter* 
mined that if possible it should not pass. On that occasion the 
Lords were, as you see, more liberal than the Commons, and they 
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ymUd have been much more lib^al noir than they are, if they had* 
not been so ffreatly increased during tfee last hundred years. 
Wh»6 did Lord Somers say in this conference P I hope ererybody 
in this room wiU carry away with him the language of this distin- 
ffoished man. Speakmg for the Lords, he said that the Lords allow 
fliat no man can claim a place b}; birthright. Yet they conceive 
llfiBit pv'mg a vote for a representative in Parliament is the essential 
wriTJlege whereby every Englishman preserves his property, and 
mat whatsoever deprives him of such vote deprives him <^ his 
birthright. Lord Somer3 says distinctly — and it is on record and 
oinnot be unwritten, and no greater authority exists, or ever will 
exist, on this question — that the Lords conceive that giving a vote 
fdr a representative in Parliament is the essential privifege whereby 
every Englishman preserves his property, and that whatsoever de« 
prives him of such vote deprives him of his birthright. 

** But if you could go back to the opinions even of Mr. Pitt, yott* 
▼enld find that he was not a&aid of Parliamentary Eeform. If 
you ask ike question of Charles James Fox, or Lora G-rey, or the 
Ikke of Richmond at that time, you will find that they were far 
more in accordance and m unison with ours than with the opinions 
of the men whom Sir John Pakington represents. And if you go 
to the time of the Reform Bill, you will find that to the late Lord 
Barham, a man most eminent and distinguished, we owe it to a 
large extent that the Eeform Bill was as good as it was, and doubt* 
less, if he had had his way, and if Lord Ilussell with him, who was 
not then, however, in the Cabinet, had had his way, the E/cform 
MU would have been a better bill than it was. I might have men- 
tioned the men who were in Lord Aberdeen's Cabinet, in Lord 
Palmerston's Cabinet, and who are in this Cabinet, and I ask you 
n^ether the opinions of all these authorities are not such as to out* 
weigh liie dictum of Sir John Pakington, or the opinions of any of 
those statesmen with whom he has been assocmted P I wonder for 
my own part how these men dare to propound any opinions at all. 
If you had a lawyer who invariably lost every cause with which he 
was entrusted, who always gave opinions which the judges on the 
beoch reversed, you would not, I think, have much ccmfidenoe in 
his legal knowledge. If you had a doctor, and it was an infallible 
nde that to every house which he entered to give advice he entered 
some fortni^t afterwards to attend his patient to the churchyard, 
you would not have much faith in such a doctor. You would say 
this lawyer and this doctor must have a marvellous and an inex- 
haustible effrontery to dare to attempt to offer an opinion, and still 
more to take a fee for an opinion either in law or medicine. I 
^uld say that men of this character were audacious pretenders. 
And these Tory statesmen, after having howled and shouted danger 
to the Crown, danger to the Constitution, danger to the Church, 
danger to everything, ever since we were little children, now at 
this moment, when everything they have said has been falsified by 
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the eTent, fire jvst as loud in shouting danger as they ever were 
l&efore. 

" The other day there was a meeting at Maldon, in Essex. There 
were several members of parliament speaking at that meeting, and 
^ne of them, with a flippancy that was positively charming in so 
Toung a statesman, said, * What will they do with it when they get 
the franchise ? * If anybody asks a working man what he will do 
with it — I mean if any member of the party who does not intend to 
give it to him asks the question, let the working man turn round 
and say, * What have yon done with yours P You have had your vote 
ever since you were twenty-one years of ago ; what have you done 
with it P Did you ever vote for anybody who supported the good 
measxires the country has been rejoicing in during the whole of that 
period? You may rely upon it I will make as good a use of my 
vote as you have made of yours/ What an odd thing it would be 
if a debtor who was asked to pay money to his creditor said he 
would not pay it until he got a guarantee that the creditor would 
expend it for the debtor's benefit ! But this is what these gentle- 
men want. They want a guarantee that, when they get the fran- 
chise, the working classes will be the most docile people in the 
world, and do exactly what their employers and landlords ask them 
to do. I hope, when they get the vote, they will only tjare this 
much for their employers and landlords — just as an employer or 
landlord is an intelligent and useful member of the commimity — - 
t^at they will feel that the course which these gentlemen take must 
hd a course worth considering, that they will consider it, and if they 
approve of it act with them, and not otherwise. If I was to tell 
the gentleman who niade that speech I have referred to at Maldon 
certain things that would be done, he would not be a bit disposed 
to give you a vote. If I was to tell him it is a shocking thing that 
there should be at this season of the year what are called game 
outrages, wounds and murder inflicted — many during the course of 
a winter — and merely for the purpose of supporting to great excess 
a sport which is really absurd in a thickly peopled country, he 
would not be one bit more disposed to give you a vote if he thought 
you would provide a remedy for that abuse ; and if I was to tell 
iim that in Manchester, and perhaps in some other large towns, 
half the children of the working men are receiving what may be 
eonsidered no education whatsoever ; that there is no regular pro- 
vision for schools and teachers and school materials, and that half 
the children of that town are growing up without anything that 
may be fairly called education ; if I was to say that probably, if the 
people had the franchise, they would remedy all this, he woiild get 
it somehow or other into his stupid head that the Church would be 
in danger if you did anything ot that sort, and foolishly undervalu- 
ing and not apprehending even their own Church, they would refuse 
to give you the vote, lest you should do so great a good to the 
people as give them an education. 
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^ " I saw to-day a report of a speech delivered at Stockport last 
night by my friend, Mr. Watkin, the member for the borough. He 
has just returned from the United States. He says that, takm^ the 
nine I^orthern States, with apopulation of ten and a half mimons, 
or about one-third of the United Kingdom, he fonnd they had 
40,566 schools, and an average attendance of 2,133,000 scholars, at 
a total cost of 9,000,000 dollars, or nearly £1,750,000 sterlings 
Then he tells what is the state of education in the four Western 
States, which less than thirty years back were not states but simply 
territories. Here, among a population of 6,100,000, there were 
37,000 schools, and a total attendance of 1,500,000 scholars, at a 
cost of £1,250,000 sterling. Thus, in a pooulation of 16,000,000, 
which is something less than that of England, leaving out Scotland 
and Ireland, there were 77,000 schools, to which every poor child 
could go, and no fewer than 3,600,000 scholars, incurring a cost of 
£3,000,000 a year. Mr. Watkin thought this was much to the 
credit of our American cousins. I agree with him. It is a credit 
to them ; but I venture to say that if the franchise in the United 
Kingdom was as wide as it is throughout the whole of those 
J^orthern and free States, within five years there would be estab- 
lished in this country a system of education as universal as that 
which produces such admirable results among our cousins in the 
United States, 

" But if I were to turn this gentleman to another point across 
the Channel, in Ireland, where, I am sorry to say, things are not 
so satisfactory as they are even in this country, what would he say 
if I were to point out to him that during the lifetime of the oldest 
person in the room Ireland has been a country in whi6h there have 
existed almost permanently conspiracies, insurrections, and attempts 
at rebellion ; and what is the reason P That is a country in which 
the principles of this great constitutional party that resists all dan- 

frous concessions have been carried out to their full extent. 
ith regard to the land, I recollect reading in a book, I believe 
published under authority, and by the approval of a Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, that there had been 200 Acts of Parliament passed in 
favour of the landlord, and not one that he could point to in favour 
of the tenant. Look at their Church. I am always myself sorry 
to have to say things which appear injurious to the character of a 
Church. The Church religious is one thing ; the Church political is 
another. I)on*t let any labouring, earnest, Protestant clergyman 
in Ireland thint that I am imdervaluing whatever services he may 
render to religion. I speak of the Church as a political institution, 
set down i^ that country, not by the opinion of the people, but by 
the power of the Tory party in England, and I say that so long as 
that Church exists there never will be, there never can be, in the 
nature of the human mind, there never ought to be, content and. 
tranquillity in Ireland. And this is not all that we sufier. Look 
at America in connection with this question. How many Irishmea 
have emigrated to America P— 
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* Myriads are gaibaved there, -whom ra^ pr fear 
Drove from their wasted hemes.' 

And in America they form a portion of the people perpetuaUy hd»- 
tile to England. The Scotch are a people no more disposed to pnt up 
vrith insult and wrong than the Irish, but the Scotch who emigrate, 
whether to Canada or the United States, are not there the enemies 
of this country ; they speak of England, of Scotland, of Britain, of 
the United Kingdom with respect and affection ; and if the Irish had 
been treated as the Scotch have been treated the whole of that Irish 
nation on the American Continent, instead of being hostile, bitterh" 
and unchangeably hostile, to England, would hare been much 
smaller in its numbers, and would have been just as friendly to us 
as the emigrants from Scotland are. I should like to ask this 
great constitutional party that is to be formed by Lord Elcho, Mr. 
Horsman, Mr. Lowe, and Sir John Pakington, and somebody else, 
whether it is intended that the Irish Church should be perpetualfy 
maintained, or whether it should fall, as I am certain before long 
it must fall, before the advancing intelligence and sense of justice 
of the people. 

" What these gentlemen really fear is this — they fear a transfer 
of power. In 1860, when the Franchise Bill was under discussion 
in Parliament, a noble lord who sits on the opposite side of the 
House, and who is very acute and sometimes very candid, said that 
it was nothing to him to show that the working people were indus- 
trious, frugal, intelligent, and independent, and so forth ; what he 
objected to was the transfer of power from the persons who now 
hold it in this coiintry. Well, m 1688 there was a considerable 
transfer of power ; the monarchy was in great danger ; James II., 
either ran away or was driven away, and the succeeding monardh. 
had his powers very much limited by the action of Parliamenrt. 
Does anybody believe that the monarchy has been the worse for it, 
or that the people have not been the better ? In 1832, the aristoc- 
racy of the country, the territorial power which ruled from 16S8 to 
1832, was shorn of some of its authority. Does anybody believe 
that the aristocratic families of this country, or the heads of them 
have really suffered by that change? Is there anybody who 
doubts that the great body of the people have been immense 
gainers by that change P I hold that as the people grow in wealth, 
in independence, in intelligence, there must be a gradual transfer 
of power. The Crown has less than it once had; no one, that I 
know of, proposes to diminish its power further. The Peers have 
less than they once had, but are not the worse for it. The people 
will have more than they ever had before, and probably crown, 
peers, and people will be better by the change. 

" After the many great and useful changes that have been raa^ 
during the last thirty years, there remain five millions of familfes 
who are entirely unrepresented. Confine your attention to those 
families. There are amongst them one million, considerably more 
than a million, I beHeve, in the United Kingdom, of those who are 
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classed in the unfortunate list of paupers. There are at least a 
million who are just above paupers, always in peril lest they them- 
selves should become paupers ; their condition and prospects are 
no more favourable than that ; then look at the ignorance of the 
lower strata of this portion of the nation ; look at their poverty, 
their sufferings, theur utter hopelessness of good. Why, in the 
American Southern States during the reign of slavery, every 
negro had an idea that there was a day of jubilee for him. * Verily,* 
they used to say, * the Lord will come and deliver us.* But in this 
class, this lowest strata of the population of your country, I venture 
to say there is neither beliet in anything better for them, nor 
scarcely is there any aspiration after it. 

" Cast your eye over this counitry and see these five millions of 
families, and the desperate condition of the lowest strata of them, 
—is it not true that this unenfranchised nation may be said to toil 
and toil, and almost know no rest ? Compare it with the ruling 
class — but if I do I shall be charged with commimism — it will be 
said that I want to divide the property of the rich and squander it 
amongst the poor. They said, you know, that I wanted to take 
the lands of the rich and divide them amongst the poor. But com- 
pare that class, that great nation, the toiling and unenfranchised 
nation, with the governing class in this country. Look at this 
wealth, this ostentation, this luxury ; behold this weariness — for 
there is even weariness amongst them, but it is the weariness of 
satiety —and see how they push from place to place, as it were, 
to discover some new pleasure. But that great nation of whom I 
have spoken, that great nation which has built up the power of 
this country — this unenfranchised people, without whom England 
would be but a province, which a single division of a Continental 
army might subdue and annex— that great nation of five millions 
of families is utterly excluded from any sl^are in political power in 
this country, and that small section of whom I have spoken, con- 
taining a vast proportion of excellent persons, is potentially the 
governing power in this realm. Let me now put to you a single 
proposition. Let me put it to the people of this kingdom, if, of 
the eight millions that are now shut out, one million was admitted 
—and you will mark the extreme, some will say blameable modera- 
tion of the suggestion — if only one million were admitted, would 
not the cry of the toil-laden and the suffering which even now 
ascends to heaven— would it not, think you, reach and be heard 
even on the floor of Parliament F For do not forget that the ear 
of the Supreme is nearer even to the lowliest of us than is that of 
-our earthly rulers. But if that voice was heard in Parliament, would 
it not perchance do something to still the roar of faction and to bend 
*he powers of statesmenship to the high and holy purposes of hu- 
manity and of justice? I speak not the language of party. I feel 
myself above the level of part^. I speak as I have ever en- 
•deavoured to speak on behalf ot the unenfranchised, the almost 
voiceless millions of my countrymen; their claim is just and it is 
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constitutional ; it will be heard, and it cannot be rejected. To tbe 
outward eye, monarchs and parliaments seem to rule with an abso- 
lute and unquestioned sway ; but, and I quote the words which 
one of our old Puritan poets has left for us — 

^ There is on earth a yet ao^nster thing, 
Veiled though it be, than Tarliament or king.* 

That auguster thing is the tribunal which God has set up in the 
consciences of men. It is before that tribunal that I am now per- 
mitted humbly to plead, and there is something in my heart— a 
small but an exultant voice— which tells me I shall not plead in 
vain." (The hon. gentleman sat down amid an immense outburst of 
cheering, the audience rising and continuing the demonstration 
for some time.) 

Tbansatlantic Noms de PLUME. — Ecaders of American lltera^ 
ture, serial or other, may find the following list of pen-names, useful 
in informing them of the personality of the several writers whose 
signatures meet their eye. The readers of "Eutledge** may as 
well know that its author is Miss Marion Coles ; the New Gospel 
of Peace was written by Richard Grant White, who is editor and 
biographer of Shakspere ; Orpheus C. Zerr (office-seeker) is Eobert 
H. Newell ; Artemus Ward is Charles F. Browne ; Carl Benson is 
Charles A. Bristed ; Marion Harlan is Mrs. Virginia Terhume ; 
TrensDus is Eev. Dr. S. I. Prime; Jeemes Pipes, Stephen C. 
Massett ; Howard Glyndon, Laura C. Ridden ; Fanny Fern, Mrs. 
James Parton ; Doesticks, Fanny Fern's son-in-law, Mortimer 
Thompson ; Jennie June, Mrs Jeonie Croly j Miles O'Reilly, CoL 
Charles G. Halpin ; K. jS". Pepper, James W. Morris ; Barry 
Gray, Robert Barry Coffin ; the Lounger of Harper's, George W. 
Curtis ; Mr. Sparrowgrass, F. S. Cozzens ; Ik. Marvel, Donald G. 
Mitchell; Occasional, of the Philadelphia JPress, John W. Forney; 
Burleigh, Matthew H. Smith ; Perley and Raconteur, Major Ben 
Perley Poore; Malakoff, of the New York Times, Dr. Johnson; 
Mace Sloper, C. G. Leland, translator of Heine ; Frank Forrester, 
Henry W. Herbert; Josh Billings, A. W. Shaw; Timothy Tit- 
comb. Dr. J. G. Holland ; Gail Hamilton, Miss Abigail E. Dodo^e ; 
McArone, George Arnold ; Mrs. Partington, B. P. Shillaber ; Ned 
Buntline, E. Z. C. Judson ; Edmund Kirk, J. R. Gilmore ; John 
Phoenix, the late Captain Derby ; Harry Franco, Charles F^Briggs ; 
Misses Wetherell, Susan and Anna Warner ; Figaro, Henry Clapp, 
jun. ; the " * " of the Independent, Henry Ward Beecher ; Arid, 
of the Leader, S. R. Fisk ; The Governor, of the Atlas, Henry 
Morford; Ezek. Richards, political nom deplume of John Savage ;. 
Mercutio, William Winter ; Asa Trenchard, H. Waterson ; Paul 
Creyton, J. T. Trowbridge ; The Bee-hunter, Colonel T. B. Thorpe ;. 
Dick Tinto, S. C. Goodrich, run.; Hans Yorkel, Oakey Hall; 
Ton, E. Xingman ; and John Happy, J. P. Roberts. 
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Sir William Hamilton : being the Philosophy of Perception. An 

Analysis. By James Hutchison Stirling. London: Long- 

mans. Green, and Co. 

This is the work of a man who is emphatically a thinker. James 
Hutchison Stirling has written a treatise on " The Secret of Hegel" 
—which, we regret to say, we have not read. There is, however, 
in this harsh-spoken, trenchant, and incisive critique, proof enough 
of ability to ^ve new, fresh, vigorous thought to the problems of 
philosophy. The vision and the insight of the man is acute and accu- 
rate. The argument against Sir William Hamilton's tenets is put 
in a more telling forn\ than it has been presented by its author's 
"more distinguished contemporary, Mr. Mill;** and as it is less 
discursive it is more cogent. The eye with which Mr. Stirling has 
pmsed the scattered writings of Hamilton has been lynx-like in 
its fault-seeing. The selective faculty which culled the pertinent 
extracts to which he refers as embodying the distinct utterances 
of the doctrine of Hamilton has been choicely gifted with a sleuth- 
hound's infallibility of pursuit and seizure, despite of all dodges 
and evasions. The logical povrer by which comparisons have been 
made between passage and passage, thought and thought, is cul- 
tured and sharjjened to the finest, while the language employed in 
the discussion is terse, animated, varied, well arranged, and most 
effectively put tog^ether. 

It would be difficult indeed to mistake the signification of any 
sentence in the book. Without being so pedantically scholastic, it 
is as translucent as Hamilton's. The grasp of his mind is tense, 
the heat of his passion intense, and the language in which he ex- 
presses both is sententious, graphic, and precise. We may at once 
illustrate the subject on which the book treats, and prove what 
we have advanced regarding the thinking and style of the author 
by an extract, such as the following : — 

" Conscipusness is veracious ; consciousness is not mendacious ; the facts of 
consciousness raust be accepted; con^iciousness is our ultimate standard. In order 
to try consciousness, another consciousness were demanded : the facts of conscious- 
ness are mutually congruent and coherent; the consciousness is itself false, and 
the whole edifice of knowledge — society itself — topples; the root of nature is a 
lie; God is a deceiver; unconditional scepticism is the melancholy result; oar 
personaUty, our immortality, our moral liberty— in short, *man is the dream of a 
shadow, God is the dream of that dream.' No reader of Hamilton but knows 
th«s8 utterances well. How constantly, how unexceptively they are repeated I 
Tet the pole oo which they turn all of them is a sophism, a fallacy * probably 
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witboat a parallel,** as Hamilton himself says of Brown, * in the whole history ^f 
philosophy, and this portentous error is prolific — MneBra chimt^cun parit. 
Were the evidence of the mistake less uoambigaoas, we shoald be disposed rather 
to qoestion oar own perspicacity than to tax so subtle an intellect with so gross « 
blunder.' — {Disc. p. 57.) But the evidence is not ambiguous. Hamilton has 
started with the fallada accidentis, and entangled himself in error ever the 
deeper the farther. Why, were consciousness inviolable in the sense in which it 
must be understood to legitimate the conclusion of Hamilton in regard to the 
evidence of perception, then the tale of history is a dream, for that whole tale is 
but the transcendence of error after error, and theee errors were the errors of con- 
sciousness. For what are all our reformatories, refuges, asylums — for what are 
missions, — to what use schools, if special need not the correction of universal con- 
sclonsness ? History ! why, what is it else than this ? What is it else than the 
transcendence, morally, aesthetically, and intellectually of sense ? Moralfy, far 
example, the ffood is now above the personal, and €B8tketicaltjf the beavt^td is 
above the sapid; but was either so when mankind belched (munched?) the 
acorn ? Then, intellectually, what original facts of consciousness, so far as sense, 
so far as perception is consciousness have not been changed? The earth is no Ioniser 
a plane; the firmament over it has gone into immensity — its lights are worlds. 
History has, in a manner, £xed the sun ; and yet that in the morning he rises in 
the east and in the evening sets in the west, if false to intellect is true to sense, if 
false to consciousneis, is true Xo perception'' (pp. 55—57). 

To this we may usefully add another well-laid paragraph : — 
*'The problem is. How can the mind know an external object? The first 
answer is, We have senses by which to smell it, taste it, touch it, hear it. and see 
it Yes, is the rejoinder; but analysis and consideration will demonstrate tbac 
sense in each of these five modes is adequate to no more than the excitation in the 
mind of a passion, affection, or subjective feeling, which — ^as in the mind and 
occupying the mind, and, so to speak, colouring the mind in a manner nowise dis- 
tinguishable from that in which a variety of confessedly internal elements — grief, 
joy, hate, &c., is capable of occupying and so to speak, colouring the mind — is 
evidence of its own self, and for its own self, but not possibly of or for anything 
else besides. A sensation is only intensive, it is only a passion ; the mind, for the 
time, is this passion, and this passion is it: there is no limit in it of anything bttt 
itself; there is not the slightest suggestion in it of any transition whatever. Give 
the mind light only,— it fills it, the mind is it. and it is the mind; but what eke 
is there, or what else can it suggest? Give the mind sound only; b it conceivable 
that the mind could disjoin it from itself any more than it could disjoin from itself 
anger or hope or fear? And as it is with these senses (sight and hearing), ao 
also is it with the others. But if it be so with each singly, so also must it be 
with all together; for no addition of subjective to subjective can ever make an 
objective, — no addition of internal to internal can ever thicken it to an external ** 
(p. 92). 

These quotations will, we hope, amply justify our commendations 
of the author's literary and philosophical ability. If he is, as the 
preface to the book seems to hint, " already j^y with work," it i«a 
pity that his work should have constrained a thinker of such excel- 
lence from an earlier opportunity of entering the field of philoso- 
phical warfare. We know from another source than his book that 
the writer has spent long and laborious years in the study of the 
great thinkers or Grermany ** buried " in a solitude of refleetiveBest, 
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ithkongh within easy reaeh of one of the bnsiest capitals of thonght 
ia Europe. The fruitajje of his mind is perhaps richer and riper 
'beeanse of this long delay and sednlons cultnre, and we hope that 
the protracted patience of the writer may not have been such as 
to hinder him from such reward as such devotedness to thought 
especially deserves — effective influence on thinking minds. 

The book xmder notice is a polemic against the theory of presen- 
tation, of which Hamilton was the reputed champion and advocate. 
It is only part of a larger work — forming about a third of the 
whole — of which we have the following outline in the preface : — 
"I. The philosophy of perception, containing as subsections under 
it— 1. Hamilton both presentationist and phenomenalist ; 2. The 
testimony of consciousness, or Hamilton's on • 3. The analysis of 
l^ilosophy, or Hamilton's diSn ; and 4. The principle of common 
sense, it. The philosophy of the conditioned, containing as sub- 
sections under it — 1. The absolute; 2. Hamilton's knowledge of 
Kant and Hegel ; and 3. The law of the conditioned. III. Logic. 
And IV. A general conclusion." The other parts are for the 
pesent suppressed in submission to the temper of the times, and 
m consideration of the appearance of Mr. Mills' book — noticed in 
the paper by the present critic on " Controversies on Philosophy," 
in October, 1865, in this serial. 

The questions raised in this book go to the very core of philosophy . 
Is jwresentationism or phenomenalism most accordant with the teach- 
ings of consciousness P Is consciousness reliable P Do sensations 
excite ideas in us and reveal themselves to us, or do we project our 
ideas out upon the world of sense, and so construct all this won- 
drous world we see P All physical, as opposed to psychical science 
is an investigation of the outward external universe. It proceeds 
on an undoubting assumption that matter is external to the mind 
and possessed of certain discoverable qualities. The irresistible 
beHels of men harmonize with these assumptions of physical 
8(»ence. All the acquisitions of science are said to be gained in the 
outhfing fields of experience, and are possible only on the assump- 
tion that the qualities of bodies are such as men commonly believe 
them to be. Jout are the results of science reliable ? Do men per- 
ceive things as they are in themselves, or do they see them only in 
shadows — in appearances. Are things presented or represented ; 
are they realities that we perceive, or are our perceptions only and 
solely interpretations of our own consciousness and modifications of 
our percepient energies P If they are only appearances, how is science 
possible P — does its very existence not imply realism P Introspection 
ean^ily reveal to us that which it looks at — if always that. It cannot 
reveal to us the outward. Are things, then, only imagined in or 
etmeeiousness, or are we able to see through or beyond conscious- 
ness P Is consciousness a sensitive mirror or a window P and is self 
an unrescuable prisoner within the senses without either inlet or 
outlet of truth except through their agency ? If so, presentation 
is impossible and phenomenalism alone can be trustworthy as a 
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pliilosophy. But if phenomenaliam thus preserves philosophy, doeii 
it not destroy science which founds itself expressly on realinm and 
presentationism P This is a question to which neiiiier Mill nor 
Stirling have given themselves. To Mr. Mill's opinions the replj 
of Professor Grote in his "Exploratio Philosophica'* (p. 163), u 
relevant, viz., " Mind and its sensations, t. 0., tne revelation of its 
consciousness must take precedence of phenomenalism, and be pre- 
supposed to it, not be put by the side of it, subject to a logic derived 
from it, and considered as what may be conceivably reduced to It." 
But to Mr. Stirling this is no reply. He accepts consciousness i^ 
£rst, prime, and inviolable ; yet he affirms the phenomenal character 
of all its revelations, and that beyond phenomena man cannot get* 
and so shows philosophy to be possible. But what of science th§a? 
Unless the real objects of our mental impressions are given to con* 
sciousness, how comes it that all our treatment of externals \end» 
to such results as imply their correct presentation to our minds F 
If presentationism is wrong, is not " sdence falsely so called " — can 
it be knowledge, can it give truth? Mr. Stirling does not afford 
us any clue, in this work, as to how he would reconcile the assump- 
tion of presentationism by science so fertile in results with the 
denial through philososophy of the possibility of anything else than 
phenomenal experience. It may be that " The Secret of Hegel*' 
supplies the key to the riddle. However, this is our great initial 
difficulty in regard to any theory of perception which opposes 
common sense, supported by the long results of science all tending 
to prove the reality not the ideality of things. 

It is, however, as a contribution to " controversies in philo- 
sophy " that the book comes before us ; and as a polemical work, it 
is singularly able. The accusation against Sir William Hamilton of 
being contradictory and self-willed is so far established unescapably 
except, as we think, through one open space. But this is of higher 
moment to his immediate disciples than for us. The outlet we 
think possible lies here. Sir William Hamilton wrote both as a 
metaphysician and as a logician. As the former, he required to 
accept consciousness and interpret it from the inner side of self 
(connaitre) ; as the latter he was compelled to look upon conscious- 
ness as played upon by phenomena and as working among these 
for the acquisition of truth (savoir), confirming his view, or at least 
his expression of his views — to the single matter in hand he seems 
to be as a metaphysician a phenomenalist, as a logician a presenta- 
tionist. But if so, he has left us to guess his point •f junction, and 
how he would have shown the unity of his logic and metaphysics. 
However this is, Mr. Stirling has contributed to the fulfilment of Sir 
William Hamilton's highest aim, which was to make philosophy a 
gymnasium for thought, and has given to literature a book full of 
acute thought and clear reasonings, written in a transparent style 
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An Introduction to the JPhilosophy ^I*rimary Beliefs* By Bichabd 
LowKDES. London : Williams and Norgate. 

8iE Wii.i.ii.M Hamilton's metaphysical theories have led to 
much controversy. In this they have been highly serviceable to 
philosophy. He was above most men a stimulating thinker. Al- 
though personally, at least latterly, inclined to look with somewhat 
more than just favour on those who professed themselves to be his 
disciples, yet he never lost sight of the principle that any science 
of mind to be useful must be able to excite controversy. Jejune 
manity may escape debateability, but any thought which takes a 
strong hold on men's minds must induce them to doubt or contro- 
vert the opinions opposed to them. Hamilton seems in this par- 
ticular to have taken a new lease of life. It has taken the general 
public ten years nearly to get itself educated up to the comprehen- 
sion of the important topics of thought he bequeathed to humanity 
as his life's legacy. The subduing influence of his thoughts have 
been felt by Richard Lowndes, who commenced this work with the 
intent of making it an epitome of that learned and vigorous thinker's 
theories and the results of his researches into the dim-lit recesses 
of the mind. He has not, however, rested in statu puptlari, but 
has become an investigator, and now assumes the position of a 
teacher. 

Mr. Lowndes has somewhat painstakingly read and thought him- 
self up to his subject. Perhaps for philosophic readers he is, in 
the earlier part of his book, a little too elementary, but this is 
an advantage to readers unpractised in the perusal of works on 
mental phenomena. He proceeds right onward from the plainest 
ftindamental facts stated m the most simple language to the most 
recondite of the conclusions to which the reach of the book 
extends. He began his work with the design of making it a popular 
epitome of the theories of Sir Wm. Hamilton, but he soon learned, 
as jdmost all thoughtful students do, to suspect that Sir William 
Hamilton's forms of statement, though placed so vigorously, reliantly 
before the reader, will not fall into or form a consistent theory, ancl 
a sense of disagreement arose in him. This was farther compli- 
cated by the (perhaps) injudicious extension theology-wards which 
Mr. Hansel gave Hamilton's doctrines, and at last he who com- 
menced as a disciple with gladness took with sorrow the position of 
an aggressor. Admitting the destructiveness of the youthful 
intellect as a considerable element in thinking, it scarcely explains 
the constant outbreak of dissent in theological and philosophical 
circles, which are both terribly sectarian. 

Mr. Lowndes believes in the uncommon sense of the common- 
sense philosophers, and he rechristens the common sense of Eeid 
** the Grounowork of Belief implanted in Man," or, more shortly, 
" Primary Beliefs," and in the earlier portion of this volume he does 
little else than "arrange, svstematize, and express in somewhat 
less technical language Sir Wm. Hamilton's doctrines of primary 
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beliefs/' But ig Hsunilton's common sense ikeorj that <^ Jhu 
BeidP Let ns read and see : — 

" We have here («*. c, in common " Some of those who opposed it (ue^ 

sense) a remarkable conflict between two common sense) to the sceptical conchi- 

contradictory opinions, wherein all man- sions of Hnme, did not sufficiently conn* 

kind are engaged. On the one side teract the notion which the name might 

stand all the vulgar, who are unprac- naturally suggest ; they did dot em- 

tited In pliilosopbicai researches, and phatieally proclaim that it weu n& mp- 

gmded by the unoorrupted primary tfi- peal to the undeveloped beiiefe ef tk9 

stincta of nature. On the other side vnreflective manif; and they did not 

stand ail the philosophers, ancient and inculcate that it presupposed a oritieal 

modem; every man, without exception, analysis of these beliefs by the phiioic^ 

who reflects. In this division, to my phers themselves. On the coatrary, 

great humiliatiou, I find myself classed their language and procedure might 

with the vulgar." — Reid, in Hamilton's even sometimes warrant an opposite 

RticCs Worhs^ p. 302. conclusion.** — Hamilton*s Reicts Wortt^ 

note A., p. 752. 

The contrast is thus ably pointed out in James H. Stifling's 
"Sir William Hamilton"— 

" As proclaiming the criterion of common' sense Reid stands with * the vulgar 'j 
be is ' guided by the uncorrupted primary instincts of nature * to [the possessors 
of] which instincts it is no prejudice that they are * unpractised in philosophical 
researches ; * he finds himself opposed by all the philosophers, ancient and mo- 
dem, — by 'every man, without exception, who reflects;* and he has no resource 
but to appeal from the latter to the former — fipom the * philosophers* to * the 
vulgar* — from every man, without exception, who reflects, to every man, pre- 
samably, without exception, who does not reflect** (p. 112). 

Beid says that common sense and philosophy are directly opposed; and be 
would destroy the latter under the feet of the former. " I quite agree with Men, 
says Hamilton; ' I cry common sense, too, bnt I practise philosophy all the saaie. 
That is, I take the name common sense: it is a good name; then I counteract tbe 
notion which it might naturally suggest; after that I emphatically proclaim that 
it is no appeal to the undeveloped beliefs of the unreflective many; next I inculcate 
that it * presupposes a critical analysis of these beliefs by the philosophers them- 
selves ;* lastly, 1^ as a philosopher' — still with the name and all the advantages of the 
position claimed — set on my ' critical analysis* and tell my findings*' (p. 114). 

This is a severe polemic against Hamilton which it is ill to f^ 
over ; but Mr. Lowndes is only implicated in it so far as he holds 
the opinion that ''Hamilton found out this last jewel [oommoo. 
sense], polished and reset it, and restored to it its reputation." Mr, 
Lowndes accepts common sense as the original material of philo« 
Bophy, and subjects that to an analysis which is exceedingly fairly 
and ably conducted, and from this analogy, as he believes, there does 
indeed issue as the essence and inner secret of common sense, certain 
primary beliefs which uaderly all thought and make it possible. 

The question, from the treatment of which Mr. Lowndes* treatise 
derives its distinct originality is this, — Is there or is there not, in - 
the mind of man, a power to think that which it cannot imagine f 
The power to imagine is demonstrably limited to such objects «8 
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sffi coDcrete and finite. Is there or is there not, a faculty of jmre 
reason which transcends these limits P" He sets himself to prove 
that " there is such a faculty," and to overthrow " the theory of the 
Tmconditioned," whose advocates have been likened by De Morgan 
to gentlemen who " bring a candle to get light enough to prove &at 
there must be total darkness.*' 

" Some conceptions ** (says De Morgan in an able tractate on 
" Infinity," in the " Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society," vol. xi., part i., read ICth May, 1864) " over and above 
tiieir connection with others, belong to objects of thought which 
hsve images which we can place, as the phrase is, before *tho 
nnnd's eye.* We make a kind of image where there is none, in 
snch a manner that the word imagine becomes a sort of synonym 
of conceive. All our senses have their images ; we can image a 
cry of fire, and the inmates of the house rousmg up in alarm. But 
though we can conceive their alarm we cannot image it ; by the depra* 
Tation of a word we can imagine it. The distinction is the heaaing 
of a wide chapter in psychology, and one which is little read." 
Mr. Lowndes has caught a glimpse of this theory of " the distinc- 
tion between imagining or picturing, and pure thinking," and has, 
in part, ably worked out a good deal or new thought from this 
quarry of philosophy. He first asks, " Do primary beliefs exist P'* 
and concludes " that the existence of such primary beliefs should l?e 
accepted as a fact without theorizing as to their origin." There- 
after he inquires, " Are primary beliefs trustworthy P" and resting 
nwdnly on the self-consistency of the body of " primary beliefs," 
argues for their essential verity. This leads him to consider '' the 
test of a primary belief," and these he finds in simplicity, incom- 
jnehensibility,'*^ universality, and necessity. 

An " analysis of consciousness " follows, as the datum of philo- 
sophy. He resolves the facts of mind into cognitions of five sorts, 
—percepts, internal presentations, remembrances, imaginations, 
thoughts or notions ; and non-cognitions or feelings, and volitions. 
He then analyses external presentation, which gives percepts, a 
percept being " the single datum of a single sense ;" next internal 
presentation, each specific sort of which is a "datum of conscious- 
ness which is believed or felt to be an immediate act or state of the 
self." Hei^^esentations, as. including remembrances and imagina- 
tions, are thereafter considered, and then the unpicturable data of 
thought-notions, e,g., negation, space, time, notions of class as 
difiering from ideas of individuals, &c. 

* Incomprehensibility, we may here note, signifies, in the Hamiltonian philo- 
sophy, not being contained or implied in anything else, indedncible. This test is, 
theretore, not amenable to J. H. Stirling's objection, that ** becanse we have always 
understood that evidence, especially if simple is precisely that by which incompre- 
hensibility [t. e., incapability of being nnderstood] becomes compreliensibility, we 
are at H lot<8 to conceive how the same thing that is incomprehensible should be not 
ooly timpU, but evident." 8ir Wm. Hamilton, p. 121. Incomprehensibility means 
immediacy of issue from the soul, inderivative ideality. 
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" The primary beliefs in consciotiEniess " come next to be con* 
sidered, under which head we are led to ask, "What is in fact the 
established general belief of mankind npon each of the subjects in 
question ?'* and " what contribution towards such a belief has or can 
nave been made by the senses or the internal sense," whicb involres 
the task " of collating these beliefs one with another," to discova? 
whether " our primary beliefs, considered as a body, are self-eoQ-» 
sistent." 

This necessitates that we should inquire of " belief " what it ia. 
In this section Mr. Lowndes denies, faultily, we think, any essential 
distinction between belief and knowledge ; but defines the one as ^ 
development, i. e. a higher degree of the other. He next disciisses 
" The doctrine of natural realism," which is followed by a discussioli 
on ** Substance," and on ** Space and time." To this there succeeds 
an able chapter on " The conjunction of intuitions," involving a 
consideration of words and categories. Of his chapter an " Causa- 
tion," the conclusion, which is acutely reached, is, that ** the search 
for causes is the search for volition underlying ncm-volition," which 
of course disposes of the theory ** that cause is no more than inva- 
riable sequence," as is shown in a criticism of Mill's " Theory of 
Causation." Hamilton's "Philosophy of the Unconditioned" is 
carefully examined and criticised. It is denied that " the infinite 
is not simply incomprehensible, but incogitable," and the theory is 
declared to be inacceptible by the reason. 

In the conclusion, Mr. Lowndes considers the " Primary beliefs 
in relation to theology." This part — which, however, contains some 
of the chicest passages and many of the finest thoughts in t^e book 
— we like least. It is not well contextured with the rest, it has the 
appearance of an addendum, and seems to place philosophy in the 
false position of suing in forma pauperis for the favour of theology. 
It is a concession to " use and wont " which we grudge them,— 

" Old sisters of a day gone by 

Grey mnsea loving nothing new; 
Why shoold they they miss their J]^o1e and] due 
Before their time ? They, too, will die." 

A true philosophy, we grant, cannot but be consistent with a true 
theology ; for whoso loves wisdom will love above all things else, a 
knowledge of that which is best, highest, holiest— God. But it 
seems pandering to an ill-habit thus to show with marked emphasis 
and earnestness of efibrt, that any proposed philosophy agrees with 
any established theology. The proper question in regard to any 
philosophy is. Is it reasoned and true? Theology may be the 
noblest of the sciences, but why should she be the tyrant of ail 
thought, and hold in her hampering reins the honest issues and 
forth -going of the human mind F 

We have no heterodox feeling in speaking thus. We speak so in 
the interests alike of philosophy and theology. If man is to be de« 
veloped in all his faculties, m his entire 8eff%ood— theology must ■ 
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be kept eoostaiitly engaged in reinTestigating, not only its eelf-con* 
Oftencnr, but its oonsistenoy with the high porposes of Deity and 
the hoHest interests of humanity ; its adantation to the state of the 
hnman mind it is to influence, and its narmony with the entire 
Scripture in its various parts interpreted by the best lights avidlable 
in every age. In this philosophy can assist her. But the rightful 
place of philosophy is as a sister, not a servant. The philoso^er is 
to love wisdom, and in his love must seek it. He cannot accept it in 
cbgmae^ he must attain to it by reasoning, and collate it into doc- 
trine. In the long run dogma and doctrine will coincide, and 
j^OBophy and theology shaU " dwell together in imity." 

This contribution to philosophy is of great value for its simplicity, 
thoroaghnees, care, pertinence of argument, and clearness of thought, 
width of Add, precision of statement, sight of and insight into the 
problems of human faith and reason. 

Theological Controversy; or the Function of Debate in Theology, By 
John Txjlloch, D,D. Second Edition. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don : Wm. Blackwood and Son. 

Pbikcifal Tulloch is an accomplished, liberal, and popular 
difine, one of llie ablest preachers in the Church of Scotland, and 
one of the most fluent and ready debaters in the General Assembly 
of that section of the ecclesiastical world. Such personal details as 
are generally known to the literary and religious men of t^e time 
have already been put before our readers (British Controversialist, 
November, 1861, p, 351). He has since issued a work on "Be- 
ginning Life," visited Tubingen, and resided in Italy, where he wrote, 
for his students, a refutation of the Nationalistic theory of " The 
life of Qirist ;" popularized by Benan in a series of letters which 
have since been published. He is Clerk of Assembly, and editor of 
the Record of the church of which he is a member. He took a most 
active part in advocating freedom of worship in ilie Assembly of 
May last. He is one of her Majesty's chaplains in ordinary in 
Scotland. 

The pamphlet now under notice will, perhaps, be found to contain 
little tluit is positively new to those who nave read so much regarding 
controversy, especially the papers " Concerning Controversy," or 
"The Logic of Debate," in December, 1S61. 

It is thus that Dr. Tulloch defends religious controversy : — 

"* These qaestioos, one aod all, in the state in which they have reached ns, are 
the product of past controTersy. They have come down to ns in a form, and with 
a meaning commnnicated by the conflict of great minds who saw different sides of 
inith in them, and who respectively ntged and defended with eagerness their own 
▼iews. They are directed by the struggles of centuries ; and the intelligent stndent 
inarks everywhere, as he traces their course, the impress of strong and vehement 
•contention, especially when it reaches here and tiiere some crisis of development, 
xtA issues in a definite result of doctrine which has remained a possession of the 
<!hristian cbnroh/' p. 7. 

1866 P 
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** Debate," he lajs, again, *^ senres to give deameti and prteision to our theolo- 
gical coDceptioDs. It ia an interrogatire; ezpositorj, definitiye process, highly 
serrioeable in theology, as in any other department of knowledge. Theological no 
less that philosophical doctrines are only understood and ?alidly held by us in so 
far as we can intelligently explain and de£Bnd theou For such doctrines in their 
most catholic shapes are not Christian verities as they spring from the living 
word, and go straight to the common heart, and may be felt by all; bat they ace 
these verities in a reasoned form, as conceived and argned out by the Christian 
intellect; and we can only fully understand them by arguini? them over agun, as 
it were, in our own rational consciousness, and apprehending them, en all sides, and 
not merely on the authoritative side which has descended to ns," p^ 8. 

He warns wisely, however, as well as exhorts bravely : — 

*' Controversy, therefore, while it has its uses, has also its dangers and snares. • 
... It will preserve its usefulness to the student, if accepted as a gymnastic for 
the intellect, a test for the temper, a discipline for the moral as well as the mental 
nature. It will do him harm rather than good, if he does not carefully watch against 
the excesses to which it often leads, and if he makes it rather an instrument for 
strengthening his prejudices, than of opening his mind and enlarging his sympathies 
and perceptions of truth. Divorced from moral influences, from a sense of fairness, 
* gentleness, goodness,' troth, from a candid intellect and a generous heart — con- 
troversy becomes mere baseness." 

The pamphlet has already excited great attention for its freedom, 
ont-spoKen vigour, and personaipower. We are glad to call atten- 
tion to it as a proof that the " Function of Controversy " is an im- 
portant one, and that there is, even in a theological sense, a place, 
a power, and a duty open for the British Controversialist, 

A New Course of Practical Grammar ; or, a Plain Straight Mood 
to Good English. By John Vickbes. London : F. Pitman. 

In this book the master of the grammar school, Blakesley, 
Towcester, has made " an attempt to teach simply and thoroughly 
English spelling, inflection, and composition in one volume," and 
has combined tms with a " new system of exercises adapted both for 
schools and for self-instruction." The attempt is laudable, the suc- 
cess considerable, the originality unquestionable, and the advantage 
likely to result from the thorough study of the book to self-educa- 
tors invaluable. It is an effort worthy of encouragement and 
reward. 

Old Jonathan. London : W. H. Collingridge. 
The British Workman. London : S. W. cartridge. 

These two productions of a religious, social, and economical ten-^ 
dency, deserve our entire approval in get up, illustration, aim, and 
contents. We wish them the best success — usefulness. 
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QOESTIONS &BQCJIBINO AllBWBBS. 

572. Aa there are few things of 
more importance to the self-edaeating 
student than a jadicbns selectioor of 
books, will yoo, or some of your able 
contribatore, kindly fornlbh a list of 
those most saitable for a systematic 
course of ^ readings accordug to the 
method, and for the end indicated in 
Hr. Neil's little work, "Cnltore, and 
Self-Caltore," naming thera in the 
Older in which they should be read?— 
&H. 

573. Two works included in " The 
Kocyclopsedia Metropolitana," viz., 
Uoiversal History and Universal Gram- 
mar, have come into my hand. Both 
i^>pear to me to be excellent; but I 
oan learn nothing abont their author 
(Sir John Stoddart). Can yon enlighten 
my ignorance by a few particulars?— 

JUVBNIS. 

574. What is the precise object of 
political economy?— T.D. V. 

575. "Who were the chief writers in 
a periodical called The Philological 
iftueum, issued at Cambridge, 1832-3? 
"-A Fbebbmajsc 

576. Which is the best manual of 
classical antiquities? — A Fbeshhan. 

577. Has the history of newspapers 
ever been written? — J. Allen. 

578. Wm. Chambers, Esq., has been 
elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
What is meant by this dignity, and what 
hss the receiver of it done? Is he 
one of the members of the great pub- 
lishing firm?— Tom English. 

579. Where can one get a good, 
reliable account of the Crusades? — 

HiSTOBlCUS. 

580. Goethe*8 " Faust'' is a famous 
poem often spoken about. What is its 
plot, its characters, and its design? 
Has it been translated? — Nemo. 



581. What is Motley the historiMi? 

-^ASOADKS. 

582. Is Sydney Dobell yet alive?— 
John D. 

583. What cyclopssdia of Bible Lite- 
rature can be thoroughly recommended? 
— Inqui&bb. 

584. The "ATicar of Bray** is an 
historical personage. Will some gentle- 
man favour with an account of when he 
lived, where he was located, and what 
his name was, and for > what he is 
noted?— S. S. 

585. Jn his "Village Dialognes,** 
Bowland Hill alludes to clergymen 
turning soldiers, and to their being 
advised by the bishops not to do so. 
What circumstances are here referred 
to, and when did they take pUce? — 
& S. 



Answers to Qitestions. 

539. We know of no " History of Ac- 
cidents; " James Allen therefore deserves 
credit for that rare circumstance — the 
suggestion of a good literary idea. 
There can be little doubt that a moat 
interesting and valuable work might be 
written by an intelligent and thought- 
ful author on "Accidents and their 
Causes." It is not improbable that 
some literary craftsman, looking out for 
a feasible subject may note James Allen's 
query as one affording him the chance of 
doing a good thing for himself and the 
public. Mr. John Timbs might perhaps 
be found to possess collections likely to 
help in the composition of such a work. 
— Peter L . 

548. Perhaps you would not object 
to my expressing my agreement iu 
the commendation already given of 
" Richardson's Dictionary," and at the 
same time allow me to make a note 



L 
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regarding the man and the book. Dr. 
Charles ffichardson, LL.D., died ftt 
Feltham on the 6th Nor., at the age 
of ninety. He was one of the most 
Boted and laboriona of onr ntuneroas 
lexicographers, and has,indeed,prodiieed 
the onlj English dictionary which ia 
capable of thoronghlj rivalling the 
elaborate bnt ineompl^te and penrerse 
work of Samnel Johnson, the faither of 
English lexicographers ^-BichardBon 
bein^ to the nineteenth century what 
the Lichfield scholar was to the eigh- 
teenth. A slight notice of the work of 
this literary nonagenarian's life may 
not be uninteresting to those of a 
younger era and an age of competing 
dictionaries. He was bom at Hoxton, 
in Middlesex, Jnly, 1775, and reoeived 
his early education at Hatfield, in York- 
shire. It was intended that he should 
study law, but an irresistible desire for 
the culture of scholarly habits drew 
him to devote himself to teaching and 
to literary pursuits. (One of his pupils, 
whose future in life he probably de- 
termined, was J. M. Eemble, son of 
Charles Kemble, the actor, who gtaned 
a fame in English philology scarcely 
less notable than that of his father's 
in English tragedy). In 1815 he pub- 
lished a critical examination of the 
etjrmologies^the plan and the vocabulary 
of Dr. Johnson, which attracted con- 
siderable notice from its trendiancy and 
multifarious information. The work 
having fallen into the hands of the pro- 
jectors of the " EncyclopsBdia Metro- 
politana,'' Charles Bichardson was in- 
duced to undertake the superintendence 
of the philological department, which 
was to consist of *^ A Philosophical and 
Etymological Lexicon of the English 
Language; the citations, selected and 
arranged chronologically, yet including 
all the purposes of a common dictionary." 
This unique plan was steadily adhered 
to at the expense of an amount of 
labour of which no idea can be formed 
by any one who has not attempted to 
collect ** modern instances" from the 
indexless chaos of English literature. 
It had not only the advantages of em- 



bodying in a phiksophioal lezfooa % 
history of our language, but it io^paiM 
an interest and value to the dietionaiy 
which can scarcely be ovei^^stimated. 
It is a mass of careful eompilatioii, nek 
unsoecenfully adiq>ted to the wants el 
students, men of letters, and geaeral 
readers. During tiie currency of its 
serial issue in the ''^Encyebpssdia'* its 
utility and merit were diacennd and 
admitted, and a pretty general apfiro- 
bation was bestowed upon the work «f 
the patient labourer who lionestly and 
contentedly strove to fulfil Dr. Jolm** 
sob's definition of " a lexieogntpher,'' ia 
being " a harmless drudge that bomc 
hunself in tracing tihe origin and d»* 
tailing the eignifioation of words.*' After 
a twenty je&n* prt^ess in its aerial 
publication had been made, arrange- 
ments were made with - the emineot 
publisher, Wm. Pickering, to reproduoe 
the work as a whde. It was at firafe 
published in divisions, commencing itt 
1835, and the entire work was com- 
pleted in two volumes, each eontainia^ 
nearly 2,300 pages of three cohmsBk 
Upwards of £6,000 was expended oa 
its production, and the work was aeld 
at five guineas. It containtd a revised 
issue of the lexicon in the ** Encyd<^ 
psedia," with a chronological series ef 
quotations from the times of Wieliffe 
and Chaucer to those of Burke and 
Cowper. The Quarterh/ Meviem no- 
ticed it as '* a dictionary such as peiiiapa 
no oUier language could ever boast.'* 
In 1839 an abridgment of this woric 
was issued by the same publislier in 
one vol. 8vo., of 900 pages, doiAla 
odumned, at a guinea, under the titia 
of " A New Dictionary vf the English 
Language." In 1826 Bichardson had 
reprinted his *' Illustrations of Englisli 
Philology," the work by which he bad 
become known. He is the author of 
two minor essays, one on ^ Grammar, 
and English Grammarians," and ihn 
other on " Fancy and Imagination,'* ia 
controversion of the opinions held -it j 
Dugald Stewart and WiUiam Words- 
worth. In 1854 a little work, ^'Oatlia 
Study of Languages," chiefly ehtddal- 
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w Mwr a ln d '^DiTecaoM of ¥wr\^;*hr 
Bnae ToolEti, toa. paoage in wkleh h» 
eoafamo himielf indebted for the idea of 
lfa» pkiL of his dictionary. He was, 
hs/rnvvif to a great exteot a diseij^e of 
tkeFrestdent de Brosees, who wrote » 
etBtarf ago<1765), ** On the Meohani- 
«al SbrmaiioD of Speech." Ricfaardimi 
vas afreqnettfc contribnlorto the (hnti^ 
MM^ Ma gmmM^ aeveral of the qvar- 
Ifftteeyand he took omoh interest in all 
fMstiona rating to language, arehao- 
kgjr, &c^ Doling tbe last few years 
he had alnoat entirefy departed from 
fi^Uio notiee, and he resided h^tedy in 
iMmed. qniet at Tnlse Hill, Norwood. 
Bia. dicdoDary passed recently, we 
hthere, into the hands of Messrs. Bell 
aid Daldy, as the snecessors to Mr. 
Bohn. It was re-issned in 1844'*- 
ISSSk, and the abridgeDMit appeared 
in different editions at the foilewing 
iateB£^184&, 1855, and 1860. We 
Uie¥e it is intended to reprodnce this 
WiriCf as-wcU as some of the philological 
and philoeephical essays of the dis- 
tiagnkheA leaioographer whom we^faaTo 
JMt lest. Scottish readers may. be 
ittensted to know that Dr. Bichardaon 
maioed to the last tbe antagonism to 
IheapecnlatHms on langaage given ex« 
fmsion to in Edinburgh Unirersity, 
wUeh he first mooted in the edition of 
his "^ IMnstratioM of English Philology " 
at 1826. The compiler of a work so 
gxand in design, so elaborate in ezecn- 
ties^and so ilkstTative of the wealth 
«f wotds of whieh our laognage consists, 
•i^t seareriy to be lowered into the 
iBBk without seme record of the labours 
hf which he won an hoaoarable distinc- 
iMBy and, we beliere, a humble tbongh 
hardly earned competency.— ^S. N. 

556. The literature of Italy is much 
aorepowerlnl than that of Spain, and 
nHDbeni among its writors some of the 
gnmdest thiriaers of the world. Italian 
thoni^t^ too, has been always bolder and 
finser than Spain. Spanitih, howeiver, is 
■neh more easily learned than Italian; 
sMtongh few opportnuities for its acqui* 
LMt to b« found in any biU lMg» 



tosrat. Saoh an* aaqnatntanee as weald 
enabia a stadent to read with plaaaors 
might be acqnbred in a year and a half 
or BO, aA an hour a day. The mere 
power of reading— without the power of 
ooBieiBation — may be very readily 
gained if oonateit practice is given to 
iL Beading requires only an inteUeo* 
tiial assent to the syntax of a laoguage* 
cpn?ersation demands a vital activi^ of 
thooght into which the syntax has beea 
oai^ht and brought— B. M. A. 

666. John Locke, b. 29th August, 
1632, at Wrington, near Bristol, d, in 
London,. 28th October, 1704, is the 
author of a work which forma an epoch 
in British philosophy, " An Bssay on 
the Human Understandiog." Its great 
object is to find tbe length <^ man's 
tetk^ in thought. For this purpose he 
beoooMS the surveyor of mind. Ha 
thinks Desearte's doctrines of tmiate 
Mfoos— as he mistakenly concaved it, — 
erroneous, aod repudiate it. He took 
experience as his sole interpreter .of tha^ 
facts of consciousness and found sensa* 
tion and refieetbn to be the only true 
aonroesof ideas,and hetraoesall our chief 
conceptions to these sources. His second 
book ** Of Ideas ^ discusses the notions 
of time, space, infinity, power, substance,, 
good and evi], as emanations from these 
sources. Bock third considers language 
as tbe instrument of truth, and the^ 
fourth book treats of tbe limits of' 
human knowledge. It is a great, though 
in mm^ of its contents a mistakoi^ 
work. Its- perusal is indispensable to 
any thinker; and Lord King's life of 
the author is a good commentary on hit 
works. OoQsin'fi critique upon his 
philosophy is highly thought of. T«n- 
nemaan, Sohnltze, Damiron, &c., have 
written treatises on his system. Hart- 
ley, James Mill, and J. S. Mill pro* 
long his school, which b not fairly sue* 
ceeded l^ GoodilUc, Destutt Tracy, 
Bcoussais, and others in France as is 
commonly said. Morell, Maurice, and 
Lewes, suf^y critiques more easily 
attainable than those above mentioned. 
I do not know ^* The InteUeetnalism-idf 
Lockt.''«-B.]kf.A. 
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568 The way to become a gcod 
preacher is to become a f^ood man. A 
l^ood man, whether he has facility of 
<*xpre8sion or otherwise, must be a ^ood 
preacher. In addition to preaching 
with the life — the best of all preach- 
ine— is the preaching with words; these 
of necessity will be fluent, or other- 
wise, according to natural or acquired 
f ower. If a man has read much, con- 
versed much, and thonght more, pro- 
viding he has brain and expression, he 
i^nst be a good preacher. Then, exer- 
eise of the faculty, without which the 
most gifted will fail, must be sought. 
It ia in this direction that the Wes- 
feyans develop so many excellent 
preachers, — they give their young men 
opportunity to preach, the opportnnity 
begets the power. The best preachi^rs 
are the men iwith the largest experience : 
they have looked out upon the world, 
they know its needs and failings, and 
are, therefore, prepared to solicit and 
Advise. The Bible, — the text-book of 
all preaching, should be known almost 
by heart: every aid and help in the 
form of commentary and illustration 
should be tiought Bnt,> and this is 
absolutely a necessity, a large and fami- 
liar acquaintance with the thoughts of 
sterling thinkers, must be obtained. 
This is the secret of the powerful 
preaching of Punsheon amongst the 
Wesley ans; Caughey amongst the Re- 
vivalists; Spnrgeon amongst the Bap- 
tists; Binney amongst the Independ- 
dents; the Bishop of Oxford amongst 
Churchmen: Dr. Nbrman Macleod in 
the Scotch Church; and !>< Guthrie in 
the Free Church.- If '* Inquirer* is 
about to enter the minit^try as a pro- 
fession he» of crurite, will enter dfie of 
the training cofiegen, where all needful 
instruction willbe given him; if, how- 
ever, he does not propose doing so, but 
like Paul, labour with his hands in 
order to minister to his necessities, and 
preach as he has op^rtbnity, let him 
inquire again, stating more directly his 
position and purpose, and a more special 
answer shall be given hhn. — J. J. 

569. If your querist bhly waatft a 



** Geography of the British Empire; its 
Colonies and Dependencies,'' he will 
£nd it in an acounite and well-digested 
hand-book with this title, from the pn 
of Mrs. Caroline Bray, which is at nooe 
concise, precise, trustworthy, and fall, 
popular, clear, and pleasantly writt^'o. 
It is issued by Messrs. Longman and 
Co., price 7s. 6d. It contains an index 
and coloured map*. — L. I. 6. H.T. 

570. Geo. Henry Lewes was bom in 
London, 18th April. 1817. He spent 
part of his boyhood in Jersey. Hewts 
next placed under the caw of Dr. Btir- 
ney at Greenwich. Aft«r completing 
his school-training he entered the offiee 
of a Russian merchant as clerk, but 
shortly afterwards tired of a commer- 
cial life and became a student of medi- 
cine. But the sights of the dissecting 
room afflicted him, and he abandoned 
that study too. He was Hot destined 
to walk the hospitals, and mitigate the 
sorrows of sick-beds by "vile drugSi** 
On attainmg his majority, he d^- 
mined on choosing literature as his pro- 
fession. He went to Germany, and 
studied dHigently for two years — ^Kfe, 
literature, anit philosophy. Oa his re- 
turn to London he began a series ef 
indefatigable labours as an expositor of 
foreign literature, — being p088es!>ed of a 
thorough knowledge of French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German. In this field he 
had few rivals if he had ati equal. In 
many cases he knew not only the boolw 
but the men. Hii> papeni are more, 
multifarious and more widely scattered 
than those of any other living writer, 
and embrace a more extended range 
than any author of the present^ day. 
What Livy said of the elder Gkto might 
almost be repeated of Lewes, **Huic 
versatile ingenmm sic pariter ad omnia 
fvtit, ut natum ad id nnum diceres. qnmi 
cunqne ageret.** ** Thia man's genius 
was so versatile, so equally fltted to 
each pursuit, that whatever he did you 
would assert that ha was bom to do 
that vnry thiiig." Papers from his p*n 
have appeared indifferently in serials fo 
widelv separated in opinion as The 
Kdinhurffh Xafiew a&d BUukmoody 
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The We^mmttert and Th§ BrUith 
Qf uu itr h ft the Classical Museumy and 
th« JloniUy Chronicle, The British 
mid Forei^ Review, aod Fraser, &c 
It would Boarcely be possible, it is es- 
asrted, to mention a sabjeet on which 
he has not written. He became earl j 
cooneeted with Mr. Charks Knight as 
a oontnbntor of articles on Eoglitth 
liten^tnre, f^ilosophy.&c., to thePetin^ 
(^fdep€edia,wad. to TheShUUng Weekly 
Vokmes of that noble and notable pnb- 
Hsher; he furnished a volame on < ** The 
Spanish Drama,—- a criticism and epi- 
tome of the works of Lope de Vega sind 
Galderan, composed in a lively and 
elegant atjle, with tranvlations; and 
** The Biographical History of Ancient 
and Modem Philosophy," in four vols., 
•"-since repnblished in a much extended 
aod improved form in a library edition in 
one large royal octavovol ome. This work 
is distingnished above all for clearness 
of thinking. The facnlty for epito- 
miang has scarcely ever been exercised 
in the prednction of such gn4)hic, 
vivaciDOS,. and locid expositions; nor has 
criticism often supplied snoh concise 
and treBchantremarks as those.in which 
hs deals oat kis adversaria. The work 
sparkles with epigrams, — short, pithy, 
Freoch^like.feentences abound in it, and 
tlie entire book possesses a fascination, 
to us, far more irresistible than the 
most sensational of modem noveb. 
Thsse two works, as well as the novel 
^Bsnthorpe,** — a three-volumed tale of 
litersry life cut down into one volume, 
and thersfore a little out of symmetry 
bat very readable, belong to 1847. In 
1848 he adventured again to solicit, the 
ciroutating library hf his *' Rose, 
Blanche, and Violet,'* — a stoij of three 
Meters respectively ^ay, gentle, and self- 
willed, and the adventures which befel 
tbem in their love careers. In 1849 
he issued a ** Life of Bobespierre " which 
IS ^'a marshalling together of widely 
scattered details, so selected as to pre- 
sent a view of the separate phases in 
the career of a remarkable man, and 
thns furnishing the data upon which a 
judgment of him may be formed.'' In 



1850 his tragedy of *" The NoUeHeait" 
was brought on the boards of the Olym- 
pic, with G. V. Brooke as the hero, and 
was received with considerable fiivoor. 
The author, who had adventured on the 
stage in bi^ialf of some charitable ob- 
jects, thought at one time of taming 
himself to that profession, and imper- 
sonated his own hero, Don Gomez de la 
Vega with much the same success as 
Douglas Jerrold did. Under the cog- 
nomen of Slingsby Lawrence, Esq., he 
has given several lighter pieces to the 
stage, among -others the favourite farce 
of *' The Game of Speculation,** the main 
plot of which is bcurowed from Balsao. 
In 1849 G. H. Lewes passed from col- 
laborating in the colunms of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle to being editor of the 
liader, — a paper intended to be the 
representative of advanced liberal intel- 
lect. While engaged on this under- 
taking he prepared his " Life and Works 
of Goethe," which appearedin 1855, and 
was republished in 1863, as well as an 
exposition of *'Comte's Philosophy of 
the Sciences,** published in 1853, partly 
reprinted from the Leader, and an 
edition of Spinoza, which was intended 
to appear in the summer of 1856, but 
which, from some di£ference with the 
publisher, Mr. Bohn, was, as a letter of 
the author's informs us, kept out of the 
market. In 1858 his "Sea-side Studies'* 
re-issued from Blackwood, appeared ; in 
1859-60 his " Physiology of Common 
Life"; in 1860-1. his revised edition of 
Prof. Johnston's ''Chemistry of Com- 
mon Life';— all snbjects showing his 
return to the physiological studies he 
had deserted in his youth. To pursue 
these he relinquished his editorial chair 
in 1854, and the paper not long after- 
wards fell from its high place and 
dwindled into inf fficiency. His ** Studies 
in Animal Life " are the fruit of some of 
these researches. He has recently 
planned a History of Science, of which 
he gave the public a specimen in 1864 
in his work *' On Aristotle.'* lu May, 
1865, The Fortnightly Review was 
commenced under his editorship, and in 
his papers on the " Principlei of Sue 
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CiM ill Litarfttar^," be it giTing tbe 
tMckings of m pnietised thinker aad 
erttio. Seared J any of the Essayists in 
<mr greater serials eonld famish so 
splendid » oolleetioD of sketches, p&e- 
tarss, and critidisms as G. H. Lewes, if 
he would publish a collection of his eon- 
tribntioos. Perhaps this may be ver6. 
mp.mL S.N. 

571. I do not know myself of any 
teok of the sort inquired after. I may, 
howerer, yentnre to cite the following 
pttsages from Homer's "Iliad" as 
beaaties:— Helen on Troy's Walls, iii., 
146^175, and 229-244; Diomede 
•inmnding Yentis, ▼., 330-354; Helen's 
«ddres8 to Hector, vi., 344-358 ; Hector 
«Dd Andromache, yi. 507-596 ; The 
Trojan's Camp, viii., 543-565; The 
Character of Ajaz, xi., 544-574; A Pre- 
sentiment, xii., 195-209; Hector's Ek- 
ploit, xii., 445-47 1 ; Jono's Toilette, xir., 
166-223 ; Death of Patroclas, xvi., 733- 
828; The Steeds of Achilles, xvii., 426- 
468 ; The Grief of Achilles, xviii., 1.36; 
Tbe Shield of Achilles, xviii., 478-608; 
Beconciliation of Achilles and Agamem- 
non, xix., 56-73; Address of Priam and 
H«cnba to Hector, xxii , 56-97 ; Death of 
Hector, xxii. 330-367; The Ghost of Pa- 
troclns, xxiii., 69-92 ; Priam at the feet 
of Achilles, xxiv., 474-516. Of coarse 
snclTmatters depend greatly npon taste. 
The portions indicated are those which 
dwell most on onr own memory as the 
best parts of the poem of " The Blind 
Old Bard of Scio's Rocky Isle." Some 
one else may suggest others as beiog pre- 
fisrable, bat if A. B. 0. H. reads these he 



wil] find much gratifioatieB is tbs c 
of his pemsa). I may giys— valsss 
forestalled — notes on the other clasitc 
writers nan»d at another tiaie. For 
the present these may snffiee. 

S.N. 
I shoold think that no book ob the 
Beaaties of Homer conld be had which 
can vie with " Tbe Introdaetloa ta the 
Study of the Greek Classic Pasts, by 
Henry Nelson Coleridge." It eontanis 
a General Introdnetion upon Honser, hia 
age, country, personality, and geito; 
a life of Homer; an acooont sf the 
eontrorersy upon tbe authorahip of tbe 
** Iliad" and the "Odyssey'*; a erittesl 
estimate not only of these poems but ef 
the minor poems attributed to the same 
author. Specimens, justifying tbe criti- 
cism of the author, are quoted in the 
original Greek, and to these are a o tjo iB sd 
translaUons by the best authorities. 
From these a great many of the besstiss 
of Homer may be ooUeoted. As tids is 
a work by a man of profound poetic 
instinct and of undoubted scholarship, 
it is in all points trustworthy. Another 
workwbioh might be recommended to A. 
B. O. H. is the " Essays on Homer/' 1^ 
Christopher North (Professor Wilaoaj* 
These are singularly effectire in roushig 
a proper feeling of a|^reciation in tiie 
reader. A paper by De Quincey, eo- 
titled " Homer and the Homeridae^" ia 
voL y. of the collected edition of his 
works, contains several speoimess, and 
merits perusal. The English famgnsge 
can boast of nearly twenty transhitiofis 
of the Homeric Epics. B. M. A. 
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REPORTS OF MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



JmrrwD Ymmg Mm*» Ifviual Itn- 
ffomnmt Sooidjy.^^The members of 
this Bociet J and their frieods held their 
anranth half^yeuly social tea purty, 
in the north room of the Mechanics* In- 
•titnteyJarrowron^Tyne. Mr. P. Smith, 
▼ioe*pre8ident» in the chair, supported 
by the Rev. J« C. Weir, Rey. D. Heath, 
Mr. G. Bladen, Mr. John Mclntyre, Mr. 
W. Glftland^ Mr. Bnchanan, and Mr. 
Berkely. Fall justice having been done 
to an excellent tea» pronded by the 
kdy friends of the society, the tables 
irere cleared. The chairman read a 
letter from the president (Mr. James 
Sanderson), who was nnablB to attend 
IB censeqnence of ill health. The secre- 
tary (Mr. J. Johnstone) read the report, 
which showed that some improvements 
had been made in the society. On the 
loU there are thirty-nine names, being 
an increase of seventeen. During the 
fission debates on the following snbjects 
have taken place, viz.:— "Is the Civil 
War in America likely to be prodnctive 
of Good or Evil ?'* "Does the Stage 
Be]tefit or Demoralize ?" "Is there as 
Bmeh Scope for Genius now as there was 
a century ago ? " " Whether does Milton 
or Banyan diaplwf-tijui Greater Power 
of Imagination ?" " Are we prepared for 
a £6 Franchise ?" and " Ought Capital 
Punishment to be Abolished ?" Two 
essays were read, one on " Home Life, 
its Duties and Pleasures,^ and one on 
** Political Economy." There were also 
sixteen readings from different authors, 
and two nights of extempore speaking. 
In connection with the society there is 
a manuscript magazine called Stray 
LeaveSf two selections from which were 
read by the editor (Mr. Joseph John- 
stone). Three lectures were delivered 
under the auspices of the society, by Mr. 



Henry Yiaeent (of London), tiz.: — 1st, 
on " Life's lUosioBs and BeaUties," Ifr. 
Charles Bladen in the chair ; 9iid, on 
" Oliver Cromwell," Mr. F. C. ManMl 
in the chair; and Srd, on ''The Rise 
and Overthrew of the RebelUoa of 
the American Slaveowners," Mr. John 
Mclntyre in the chair. These ketares 
were very successful. The treasumr 
(Mr. William H. Noble) read the finan- 
cial statement, which showed that a 
balance of £14 lis. 5d. was in hand. 
Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
D. Heath, Mr. Charles Bladen, Uc, 
John McIniTre, and Mr. William Cle- 
land. Papers were read by Mr. Joseph 
Johnstone on '< Habits," Mr. William 
Mace on " Scenes in Spain," Mr. James 
Aitkin on "Recreation/* and by Mr. 
Peter Smith on " Castles in the Air." 
Several recitations were given. In ad- 
dition to the above items, the programme 
was agreeably interspersed wi^ songs 
(Miss Forrester presiding at the piano- 
forte). Various votes of thanks were 
given, and having suog " God save the 
Queen," the meeting was closed. 



SUBJBCIS SmTABLB FOR DbBAT*. 

Is the Administration of British Cha- 
rities Beneficially Conducted? 

Did the Greeks and Romans oflfer 
Human Sacrifices during Public 
Religious Ceremonials? 

Should Poor Rates be levied Parochially 
or Nationally? 

Does Criticism advantage Literature? 

Is Dante's " Comedy " or Milton's " Pa- 
radise Lost" the greater Poem? 

Is the Doctrine of Final Causes trust- 
worthy? 

Is Unbelief Sinful? 
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It a little Learning a Dangtrons Thing? 
Do Civilization and Wealth advaoce 

simnltaneonsly? 
Sboald Chnrch Fellowship depend on 

Convertion? 
Is Foarierism inconsistent with Chris- 

tianhy? 
Is Property rightly distribnted in 

BriUin? 
Are the Patent Laws inexpedient? 
Is Public Opinion a sofficient rule of 

Right? 
Ought Secret Seryice Money to be 

Voted? 
Shoold the French Protectorate of the 

Papacy be Abandoned? . 
Was Pope or Dryden the better Poet? 
Are Vagrancy Laws in accordance with 

Christianity? 
Is Railway Amalgamation beneficial to 

the Public? 
Is Christian inferior to Pagan Art? 
Is Oratory Coltivable? 
Is the Pnlpit deteriorating? 
Is a Science of Metaphysics possible? 
Ooght there to be a Censorship of the 

Press? 
Is Greek or Christian Oratory the 

Superior? 
Does Political Economy farther Civili- 
zation? 
Is the Morality of the Gospel the highest 

attainable by Man? 
Does Infidelity lead to the increase of 

Crime? 
Are Faith and Practice inseparable? 
Is the Light of Reason sufficient for 

Man? 
Does Nature reveal God? 
Is Conscience trustworthy as a Moral 

Guide? 
Is the Chnrch of Christ independent of 

Civil Aid? 
Is there a " Ministry of Angels'*? 
Is Man's Present Life a State of Proba- 
tion? 
Ih Self-denial a Duty? 
Id ^Speculative Inquiry dangerous in 

Religion? 
Is the Gospel the power of God? 
Does the Drama elevate or debase? 
Is Legal Advocacy morally justifiable? 



Is Fame a right Object of Pursuit? 

Can Man master Motives or do Motives 
master Man? 

Are Shakspere's Sonnets Autobio- 
graphical? 

Is Society improving? 

Is Apologetical Theology Scriptural? 

la Moral Philosophy possible apart from 
Christianity? 

Does the Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment harmonize with that of the 
New? 

Are Judaism and Christianity consistent 
with each other? 

Is Scripture the only Sonroe of Beligions 
Doctrine? 

Does Retribution accord with the 
Fatherhood of God? 

Do the Senses aflfbrd evidence of a 
God? 

Can God be just, yet the Justifier of 
the Ungodly? 

Is Theology progressive? 

Does Mediatorial Redemption accord 
with Divine Justice? 

Is Unitarianism or Trinitarianism the 
more Scriptural. 

Did the Saxons exterminate the Bri- 
tons? 

Was the Institution of Chivalry advan- 
tageous? 

Has the Value of Magna Charta been 
over-estimated? 

Did the permif sion of Mendicant Orders 
benefit the Papacy? 

Did the Jews deserve Expulsion from 
England in the time of JSdward the 
First? 

Were the Knights Templars justly sup- 
pressed? 

Did Circumstances justify the Jacque- 
rie? 

Is the Statute of Premunire a wise 
one? 

Ought LoUardism to have been tole- 
rated? 

Were the Yorkists or the Lancastrians 
possessed of the juster claims? 

Is Cardinal Wolsey worthy of honour? 

Is the Poor Law wise and equitable? 

Is the Right of Kings Divine? 

Is England degenerating? 
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OB, AIDS TO SELF-CULTUBE. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Pop£*8 " Essay on Obiticism."— Pabt III. 

[Moral duties attach to everj profession acd position. In this part the conduct 
proper to be observed by critics is pointed out, and illustrated by sketches of 
poets and critios ; the author then concludes the poem with an outline of the history 
of criticism.] 

Modesty, good breeding, sincerity, and independence, ought to regulate the 
critic's strictures. 

Learn, then, what morals (1) critics ought to thow; 1 

For 'tis but half a judge's task to know. 

'Tis not enough taste, (2) judgment, (3) learning, (4) join: 

MiAxmos OF Words in Italics, as Suggestions for Pabaphbasing. 
Line I. Study; prove thetnselves knowing in. 

(1) ** There are in the world two classes of objects — persons and things. And 
tbetis are mutually related to each other. There are relations between persons and 
persons, and between things and things. And the peculiar distinction of moral 
actions, moral characters, moral principles, moral habits, as contrasted with the 
intellect and other parts of man's nature, lies in this, that they always imply » 
relation between two persons, not between two things." — SeweW» " Christian 
Morals,'' p. 339. 

*" Moral science is founded on that hitlierto unnamed part of the philosophy of 
Laman nature (to be constantly and vigilantly diHtrngnished from intellectual phi- 
losophy) which contemplates the laws of sensibility, of emotion, of desire and aver- 
sion, of pleasure and (^ain, of happiness and misery; and on which arise the august 
aod sacred landmarks, and that stand conspicuous along the frontier between right 
and wrong.** — Whewelfs edition of Sir James Mackintosh's " Dissertation on the 
Progress of Ethical Philosophy ;' p. 56. 

(2) ** Taste is that faculty by which we discover and enjoy the beautiful, the 
piclnresque, and the sublime in literature, art, and nature." — R. A, WUmot's 
'^Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of Literature^ p. 66. 

*' The feelings of beauty, grandeur, and whatever else is comprehended under 
the name of tcute, do not lead to action, but terminate in delightful contempla* 
tioD ; which constitutes the essential distinction between them and the moral sen- 
timents, to which, in some points of view, they may doubtless be likened."— 5»/* 
Jaiiws Mackintoshes " Dissertation," p. 238, 

(3) ^'Judgment is that operation of the mind through which, joining different 
id^ together, it affirms or denies the one of the other."—'* Port Royal Logic" 
Pari II., chap. iii. 

Of a man without judgment it has been said, — 

** No power of combining, arranging, discerning, 
Digested the masses he learned into learning'." 

J. R, Lowell's " Fable for Critics^ 
(A) " No man is* the wiser for his Uaming ; it may administer matter to work 
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In all jon speak let trnth and candour (5) shine; 

That not dhne what to yonr sense is due S 

All maj (lUotfff bat teek jonr Mendship too. 

Be silent always when yon doubt f<mr sense ; (6) 
And speak, though swref with teeming diffidence: 
Some positiTe, persisting fops we know,* 

Who, if once wrong, must needs be always so; t# 

But yon with pleasure own your errors past, (7) 



5. Only; judgment: justly desorved. 

6. Acknowledge; incline to. 

7. Feel distrustful of. 



8. Certain ;«pparinthesitati<Ni. 
11. Gladly confess; mistakes. 



<m,or oljects to work upon; bat wit and wisdom are bom with a man." — " 
ana," p. 78. 

**He who reads with discernment and choiGe will acquire less learning, iMrt 
more knowledge; and as this knowledge is collected with design, and ooItiTatoi 
with art and method, it will be at all times of immediate and re^dy use to hioi> 
self and others." — Lord Bolinghrok^s Works^ vol. iti., p. 405. 

*^ Those who have read of everything are thought to understani eveiytlunf; too; 
but it is not always so. Beading famishes the mind only with. materials of knioiw- 
ledge; it is thinking that makes what we read oars. . . . The memory SMf 
be stored, but the jadgment is little better, and the stock of knowledge not increaMi 
by being able to repeat what others have said, or produce the arguments we hav* 
found in them. Such knowledge as this is but knowledge by hearsay, and ^bm 
ostentation of it is at best but talking by rote, and very often upon weak smi. 
wrong principles. . . . The mind is backward in itself to be at the pains tt 
trace every argument to its original, and to see on what basis it stands, and hew 
firmly; but yet it is this that gives so much the advantage to one man more thaa 
another in reading. The mind should by severe rales be tied down to this, at fint, 
uneasy task. Use and exercise will give it facility. So that those wlio aie 
accustomed to it readily, as it were with one cast of the eye take a view of tiM 
argument, and presently in most cases see where it bottoms. Those who have 
got this faculty, one may say, have got the tme key of books, and the dae to lead 
them through the mizmaze of variety of opinions and authors to trath and oer- 
tainty.*' — Locht^s " Conduct of the Understanding j"" par. 20. 

(5) " The first ingredient in conversation is troth, the next good sense, tin 
third good humour, and the fourth wit** — Sir WUUam Temples '* Heads of em 
Essay of Conversation" WorTcs^ yol. ii., p. 156. 

(6) *' The best rules to form a young man — ^to talk little, to hear ntneh, te 
reflect alone upon what has passed in company, to distrast one's own opinion, aod 
•value others that deserve it." — lUd,^ p. 161. 

(7) " There is no disgrace in doing that which is for the best. The farther a 
miln goes in any action, assuredly he may see the more; and if a man baa been a 
fool in the beginning, he is not bound to be so to the end. It is far more pardoa- 
able to err through inconsideration than wilfueloss. The one errs from aocideftt| 
the other from choice. Shall it be no shame to have begun ill, and shall it be a 
shame pmdently to desist? A desire to obtain, at all events, the mastery, and tt 
overcome, is an error to which most men are prone. We are oftener led by pride, 
obstinacy, or partiality, than by the right and solid roles of reason." — (horn Fei^ 
hm's " Resolves;' Part ii., p. 282. 

* " JDo^atum vspt^pgam full grown.*''— Z>ot^Za9 JerroU, 
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And make each day a critique on the last (8) 
*Tis net enough your cooiiksel still be trne ; 
BhaU truths more miicbief thtaa. nice faUehoodt do: 
Men must be taught as if you taught them not; 15 

And things unknown proposed as things forgot 
Without good breeding (9) truth is disapproved; 
That only makes superior sense beloved. 
Be niggards of advice on no pretence f 
For the wont twarice is that of sense, 20 

^^th mean complacence ne'er betray your trust, 
Nor be so ehil as (10) to prove unjust 



14. Injudiciously expressed; harm; 
■istakes regarding trifling matters. 
19* 6md^ng givers; account 



20. Unldndest miserliness; good 
counsel. 

2 1 . Low-minded politeness ; be false to. 

22. Solicitous to please; become. 



(8) *' A man should never be ashamed to own he has been in the wrong, which 
It Wt eayiDg, in other words, that he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday."— 
JPlope*e Works, *'Thotigkts on Various Subjects:' 

if) "The chief ingredients in the composition of those qualities that gain 
ilteem and praise are good nature, truth, good sense, and good breeding. Good 
i h seen in a disposition to say and do what one thinks will please or profit 
s; good breeding, in doing nothing one thinks will either hurt or displease 
Good nature and good sense come from our births or tempers ; good breeding 
and truth, chiefly by education and converse with men ; yet truth seems much in 
«M% Hood, and is gained too by good sense and reflection ; that nothing is a 
gnsikmr possession, nor of more advantage to those that have it, as well as those that 
dial with it."— i5*r WiHiam Temple's " Essays,'' Works, vol. ii., p. 161. 

^ I perceive there is in the world a good nature, falsely so called, as being nothing 
kit a fadle and flexible disposition, wax for every impression. What others are so 
Mi to beg, they are so bashful as not to deny. Such osiers can never make 
beams to bear stress in Church and State. If this be good nature, let me always 
be a clown; if this be good fellowship, let me always be a churl. Give me to set 
a Sturdy porter before my soul, who may not equally open to every comer. I can- 
not eoneeive how he can be a friend to any wbo is a friend to all, and the worst 
fee to himself."-— -Dr. Thomas Fuller's • Good Thoughts in Bad Times," fc. 

(10) Pope's early experience did not bear out his maxim. While this poem 
was employing his mind he was engaged in revising the poems of Wycherley 
(1640 — 1715), with the result given in the following narrative. Wycherley "was 
still a wit and beau, but in ruins. As the author of * The Plain Dealer,* the friend 
ef Dryden, and the once fashionable and irresistible courtier, Wycheriey had powerful 
attractions for young Pope. In town, he says, ' he ran after him like a dog;' and 
in Ins letters he overflowed with elaborate expressions of humility and gratitude. 
Bis first glimpses of town life and coffee-house society were opened up by this 
ac^udntance. Wycherley, in his turn, was willing to profit by the literary talents 
si Ins new friend; ' I am,' said the dramatist, * like an old rook who is ruined by 
gaming, and forced to live on the good fortune of the pushing young men whose 
hamiB are so vigorous that diey insure their success in their adventures with the 
Mnses.' And, acting in the spirit of this self-abasing declaration, he submitted 
Us poems to his pushing young friend for correction. 'Gil Bias* was not then 
wiitten, and Pope undertook the perilous office. At first he appears to have sue- 
•Ndtd to the aatisfaction of Wycherley, who longed to reap a fresh harvest of 
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Fear sot the nngpr of the wise to niee; 
Those best can hear reproof yrho jnerit praise. 

[From those who bj dulness, pride, folly, &c., are hopelessly irredaimable, 
advice should be withheld.] * 

'Twere well might critics still this freedom take; 25 

But Appius reddens at each word yon speak, 

And stares tremendous, with a threatening eye, 

Like some fierce tyrant in old tapestry. (1 1) 

Fear most to tax an ffonourdble fool, 

Whose right it is — uncensured — to be dnll! 30 

Such, without wit, are poets when they please, 

As without learning they can take degrees. 

Leave dangerous truths to unsuccessful satires, 

AjA flattery to /ulsome dedicators, 

24. Keceive severe criticism. | 34. False praise; adulatory. 

29. Act as critic to; titled. 



poetical honours. ' Yon have,' he said, ' pruned my fading laurels of some super- 
fluous, sapless, and dead branches, to make the remainder live tbe longer; and thus, 
like your master Apollo, you are at once a poet and a physician.* The next appli- 
cation was of a sharper and less palatable description. Pope said he had con- 
tracted some of the pieces, ' as we do sunbeams, to improve their energy and force; ' 
some be took quite away, * as we take branches from a tree to add to the fruit;* 
and others he ' entirely new expressed, and turned more into poetry.* The some- 
what mortified wit grumbled forth thanks. As to the verses, he said, * Let them 
undergo your purgatory f' and by way of sedative he threw out a hope that his 
critic's great, vigorous, and active mind would not be able to destroy his little 
tender, crazy carcass.* The * infallible Pope ' proceeded, and letters were inter- 
changed, full of forced wit and hollow professions of great regard, till at lei^th 
the young critic boldly suggested, that with regard to some of the pieces it would 
be better to destroy the whole frame, and reduce them into single thoughts in 
prose, in the manner of Rochefoucauld's maxims. This staggered Wycherley, and 
brought the farce of poet and critic to an end. The unfortunate manuscripts were 
recalled, and Pope about the same time wrote to say, that as merely marking the 
repetitions on the margin would not get rid of these repetitions, nor rectify the 
method, connect the matter, or improve the poetry, it was his opinion and desire 
that his friend should take the papers out of his hand! There is a dash of 
petulance in this closing epistle, and Mr. Leigh Hunt's summing up is the correct 
one: * Of the two Wycherley appears to have been less in the wrong, but then his 
experience left him the smaller excuse for not foreseeing the resulL'*' — *' The Life 
of Pope" by Robert Carruthers^ Eaq.^ pp. 24 — 27. 

(11) John Dennis (see British Controversidtist^ 1865, p. 156) published in 
1708 a tragedy entitled ^' Appus and Virginia," for which he invented a new 
imitation of thunder — that, we believe, still used in theatres. Dennis took these 
lines to himself, most probably justly, for Pope, in his ** Narrative of Dr. Robert 
Norris " on the frenzy of J. D., thus barbs the line in a description of the apart- 
ment of Dennis: — *' I observed his room was hung with old tapestry ^ which had 
several holes in it, caused, as the old woman informed me, by his having cut out of 
it the heads of divers tyrants, the fierceness of whose visages had much provoked 
him." 
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Whom, when they praise, the world helieres bo more 35 

Than when thef promiie to gire soribbling o*er. 

'Tie beet eometimes yoar censnre to reetnun, 

And charitablif fet the dnll be vam: 

Tear silence there if better than yonr spite; 

For who can rail so long as they can write? 40 

[Incorrigible poets portrayed.] 

Still humming on, their drowijf oonrse they keep, 

And lashed so long, like tops, are lashed asleep. 

False steps but hdp them to renew their raoe, 

As, after stnmbling, jades will mend their pace. 

What crowds of these impenitently bold, 45 

In sounds and jingling syllables grown old, 

Still run on^ poets, in a ragimg vem. 

Even to the dregs and sqneezings of tbs brain, 

Strain out the last dnll droppings of their sense, 

And rhyme with all the rage of impoUnce ! 50 



38. Good-natnredly allow; empty- 
sonled. 

40. Is able to find fault 

41. Bnsily writing; sleep- causing. 



47. Proceed as if they were; inspired 
style. 

48. Squeeze ; lees; minds. 

49. Tag line to line; helplessness. 



^thrarg |[0tjes^ 



Dr. John Liwdlet (b.l799), author 
of " The Vegetable Kingdom," d. Nov. 1. 

I. S.M. Fonblanque (b. 1787), author 
of '* Medical Jurisprudence,** &e., died 
3rd Nov. 

Dr. Max Letteris has translated 
Goethe*8 "Faust** into Hebrew, with 
preface and notes. 

Dean Milman has translated "The 
Agamemaon '* of iBschylus, and ** The 
Bacchanals ** of Euripides. 

Macanlay*8 "Speeches*' (People's 
Edition) may now be had in three 
shilling parts. 

Francis Thynne*8 Animadversions 
on Speight's "Chaucer** (1598) is in 
the press, in a new edition, superin- 
tended by Dr. 6. H. Eingsley. 

Dr. Rowland Williams, whose " Bun- 
sen*8 Biblical Besearches** in Essays 
and Reviews, attracted some attention, 
has transhited " The Hebrew Prophets.** 



Mr. Cohn, author of " Shakspere in 
Germany,** member of the firm of Asher 
and Co., has a fresh Shakspere book 
in the press, 

Straoss's new " Life of Jesus ** is now 
issued by subscription, translated, by 
Williams and Norgate. 

Bev. A. W. Haddon, who was chosen 
Bampton Lecturer for 1866, has resigned 
through illness, and Bev. H. P. Liddon 
has been appointed in his place. 

A new religious monthly serial, en- 
titled, " The Watchmen of Ephraim,'* 
edited by the author of " The Mission 
of Elijah," " The Millennium," &c. 

Dr. F. Ahlfield, of Leipsic, has trans- 
lated the "Pilgrim's Progress** into 
German. 

" The Historical Ballads of Germany 
from Thirteenth to Sixteenth Century " 
are being published. 

Dr. M. J. Chapman, author of ** He- 
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brew Idyls and Draitias,** &c., translator 
of " The Greek Pastoral Poets,** died 
19th Not., aged 69. 

Captain Gronow, whose "Memoirs** 
has recently excited some attention, 
died 18th Nov., at Paris. 

** A Life and History of Holbein" is 
announced, as engaging B. H. Womnm. 

A first part of Napoleon's second 
▼olume of the " Histoire de Jnles Cdsar" 
is in type, and copies are in the hands 
of translators. The opening chapters 
relate to the Gallic campaign of A.TX.G. 
696. 

The son of Mendelssohn, the mnsical 
composer, is about to enrich biography 
with a memoir of his father. 

The sister of the late professor George 
Bode is engaged in composing a life of 
that distinguished logical mathema- 
tician; and 1. Todhnnter, F.B.S., is edit- 
ing his memorial writings. 

George Arnold, of New Jersey, an 
American poet, whose works are now 
in the press, died Nov. 3rdj aged 31. 

Peter Bayne's " Neo Evangelism," as 
propounded in the Fortnightly Review^ 
has been unsatisfactory to his sup- 
porters; and the author of ** The Chris- 
tian Life" has in consequence resigned 
his connection with The London and 
Edinburgh Weekiy JUview, Has the 
projection of The Contemporary Review 
any reference to this " event" ? 

A popular Journal of Anthropology 
has been annotinoed; and an Anthropo- 
logical Lecturing Club has been insti- 
tuted. 

T. J. P«ttig»ew, the ]^gyptologist, 
died 23rd Nov., aged 75. 

The Oentleman's Magaame, in its 
135th year, is ab<Hit to pass into the 
hands of £. Walfbrd, M.A., of Baliol 
College, as editor. 

M. Cousin has founded a prize on 
Ancient Philoeophy. The Acad^ny of 
Moral and Political Science, in whose 
hands its management has, been vested, 
have announced as the subject *' So- 
cratet as a Mc^taphysioutti." The prize 
amom^ to £1^200, and is epen to 
competition till Qct 31, 1867. 

As the Bmmeik$ Dmm Umidu hts 




found an equivalent in English litera- 
ture in The FortnighHy Mwiew^ so the 
Revue Gontemporaine is about to have 
its anklogne in The Contemporary 
Renew, 

Charles At^. Defauconpret (bt 1797), 
one of tiie translators of Sir W. SootVs, 
Cooper's, and Irvlng's works, died 
Dec. 6th. 

The Countess Gniecioli, Byron*s 
inamoraia, has, it is said, supplied 
Lamartine with the letters which the 
poet wrote to her, and a portion of, a§ 
well as annotations on, "Don Juan," 
hitherto unpublished. 

Prof. Agassiz is engaged in exploring 
South America. 

The Gospel Magazine has completed 
a century of publication. Bev. D. A. 
Dondney has edited it for a quarter of 
that time. 

'' Beligious Poems," by Mrs. H, B. 
' Stowe, are announced. ' ' 

Cram is becoming so systematic, that 
it has eailed into existence a special 
literature. W. M. Lupton will shortly 
add to it " A Manual of English His- 
tory" for candidates for examination, 
containing ** all the matter required to 
be mastered as a necessary step pre- 
liminary to passing with credit the most 
searching examination in English His- 
tory;" and the Bev. E. Demans will do 
a sinular service for those who require 
to " pass " upon " English Literature and 
Composition." 

Edw. Healy Thomson, M.A., has pre- 
pared a new Life of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
founder of the Society of Jesus. 

J, Parker, D.D., is to edit The Pulpit 
Ancdytt, 

The grand " Gobert" prize has been 
awarded to M. A. Trogmon's^' History of 
France," by the Acaden^. 

M. Thiers has written a " History of 
Florence " in ten vols. 

A verbal and glossarial index to 
Chaucer is being ooapUed by H. Corsen. 

Dr. Pufiwy is to glVe «s shortly tho 
opposite side of the Traotarian iaovo> 
< m^i from that eoataioed in Newman'i 
*' Apologia," in a work of a aiBiiar 
natiire. 
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GEOEGE JARDINE, A.M., LL.D., 

Pbofbssob of Logic and Ehetoeic in Glasgow Univbesity. 

Author of" Outlines of Philosophical Education,** ^c. 

In a dark and denaely-peopled pathway, atretcliiiifif from tlie 
cathedral towards the river Clyde, and named of old High Church 
Street (though now, in the haste of our age, ordinarily denuded of its 
ecclesiastical reference) may be seen — on the right-hand side goinj^ 
St. Mungo-wards—a dingy, picturesque, many-windowed and mas- 
sive range of curiously carved ElizaDetho-Gt>thic buildings, which 
look strangely misplaced amid the on-hurrying life of the decay- 
stricken thoroughfare which once formed the main highway of the 
city of Glasgow. That fine smoke-blackened antique edifice is the 
University. Since James, the first Lord Hamilton, in 1460, endowed 
the old Pedagogium — founded in 1450-1 — with a suitable site ; and 
the teaching of theologv and law was emancipated from the Black-. . 
friars Monastery and the Cathedral crypt, the college has imparted 
dignity, grace, and impressiveness to that dinful, bustling and much- 
fr^uented ci^ street. Around is the stir and strife of lowly life u 
andTthe signs of the sins and sorrows of a great city are patent to- 
the most casual observer — in' its neighbourhood abounds the inces^ 
sant machinery of active manufactures, the constant hum of com-i^ 
meroe, and the unresting haste of labour ; but 

*' Here Science rears 
Her proud emblazoned front on high, and here^ 
Bj these time- darkened pillars, and beneath 
These reverend colonnades — in distant days 
Did sages send those words of wisdom forth 
Which circled all the echoes of the land, 
And yet are in our ears.** 

It is soon, however, to be so no longer. We read in the adrer- 
tisement columns of the newspapers that "its removal has now 
become necessary, in consequence of the college grounds and build- 
ings being required for a railway station." As Alexander Smith 
has said — ** in a little while the famous University will be a famous 
Tmiyersity no longer. Learning is about to take its flight west- 
ward to a spick-and-span new building on a sunny hill ; and the 
old halls which have neld so many eloquent voices are about to 
oe transformed into a central railway station. And vet in such a 
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change there is a certain fitness and propriety. The old building 
has brought its fate upon itself. It was the cradle of the infant 
steam-engine ; and it is perhaps right that, when it has done its 
work, and fulfilled its original purpose, it should become the main 
home and haunt of the locomotive. Like Frankenstein, it will be 
destroyed by the monster it has created." 

To those who have paced the well-worn pavement of its quad- 
rangles ; who have debated in its antique courts ; who have conned 
their tasks in the dull-gray light of a winter s morning on its 
griffin-guarded ^;aircase; jinked in gamesomeness round the 
Soman-Doric pillars of its museum ; or, in the choice companionship 
of youths of similar tastes, strolled through the sequestered walks 
of its pleasant green in converse both book-learned and quaint, in 
which they "gauged the sages old," — this must seem a breaking-np 
of pleasing associations, and almost a desecration of the i}i2iie- 
hallowed residence of learning. But— 

" The sober gainful arts of modern days 
To saeh Tomantic thoughts most bid a bog adieo." 

And we must all consent to the changes of a changeful world. The 
old class-rooms, in which so many eager students sat, must be ceded 
to Trade's fieet-flying messengers, and another of the landmarks of 
many a one's mental history must lose its suggestiveness, its 
infiuence and its associations, that it may become serviceable in 
the more practical utilities of life. Even so be it. 

But suffer us to snatch from the annals of that doomed col- 
legiate building some records of a life strangely fallen into obli- 
vion, which can surely not be regarded as imworthy of a brief 
jnemorial when we reflect that he was the loved and honoured 
instructor of minds so various as among others, Thomas Campbell, 
James Grahame, Francis Jeffrey, Ealph Wardlaw, Principal Hal- 
dane, John Wilson (Christopher North), John Gibson liockhart, 
and Sir William Hamilton. 

Of him. Professor Wilsoiji has borne the following testimony : — 
" Perhaps no man ever did more service in his generation than Pro- 
fessor Jardine. Many of the most distinguished characters in the 
literature, the law, and. the politics of Scotland have been his pupils, 
and not one of them all, however brilliant his career in after life, 
would hesitate to ascribe the cultivation of those talents and powers 
that lead them to wealth and fame, to the admirable system of 
education so admirably exemplified in the Logic Class of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow." Lord Jeffrey in his rectorial address acknow- 
ledges — " It is to him and his most judicious instructions that I 
owe my taste for letters, and any little literary distinction I may 
since have been enabled to attain." The present amiable ana 
thoughtful occupant, at the second remove, of Jardine's chair in- 
formed the present writer that Sir William Hamilton ** found and 
retained a high opinion of the system of mental discipline carried 
out by Profeisor Jardine, and referred to his instructor in after- 
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life with feelings of gratitude and esteem." .Equally favourable 
estimates have been recorded in many bio^apKical : and it seems 
a just thing that a man of such large and stirring influence over 
many minds should not be unremembered by any one who is en- 
giqi^d in tracing the systems and sketching the lives of modern 
logicians. 

It may perhaps be profitable, if not very interesting, to take a 
brief introductory survey of the progress and evolutions of philoso- 
phical teaching in the University of Glasgow. This will enable us 
not only to place on record a few facts not generally known, but 
ako to indicate more clearly the position taken, and to estimate 
more truly the results effected by George Jardine. We suspect, 
however, that our record may bo dull, both from defect of materials 
and from the narrow interest which any question relating to 
the early history of syllogistic reasoning excites. But, to those who 
take delight in tracing the influences of great movements when 
their circles are dying away in the distance, we believe that even 
the out-of-the-way notices we can give, scant though they be, will 
possess a human and a philosonhical charm, apart altogether from 
UiOBe associations which may anect chiefly the present recorder. 

During the earlier portion of the history of the Glasgow Univer- 
sity the Regents in Arts, who taught logic, physics, and morals, 
were frequently changed, and the offices seem to have been little 
coveted. The earliest itegents in Arts were Alexander Geddes, Dun- 
can Bunch, and Wm. Arthurlie. The books on which they chiefly 
prelected were " The Introduction to the Aristotelian Categories 
of Porphyry (233 — 304); .and "The Abridgment of Logic" 
of Petrus Hispanus, a Dominican monk, bom at Lisbon, who after- 
wuds became (according to some authorities) Pope John XXI. 
(d. 1277). In this work first occur the well-known mnemonic 
verses commencing " Barbara Celarent," &c., of which he is sup- 
posed to have been the author, and which were at one time thought 
to " displav an ingenuity which might have excited the envy of the 
Stagyrite himself." After the reconstitntion of the University by 
the statute named " The Charter of Nova Erectio," issued by 
James VI., king of Scotland, in 1677, the system of teaching was 
changed. Instead of each of the three regents taking his own 
students in succession through the entire arts each was to keep 
to his own profession, and one was specially set apart to teach 
" dialectics, morals, and politics, with the elements of arithmetic 
and geometry." The old system of logic which had been taught 
was, on the appointment, in 1574, of Andrew Melville ^next to John 
Elnox the most illustrious of the Scottish reformers) to be Principal 
of the University of Glasgow, displaced by the logic of Peter 
fiamus. "What Luther was to the church Ramus was in the 
schools. He overthrew the infallibility of the Stagyrite, and pro- 
claimed the right of mankind to think for themselves in matters of 
philosophy, — a ri^ht which he maintained with the most undaunted 
rortitude, and which he sealed with his blood. If Bamus had not 
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ffhaken the authority of the long venerated * Organon* of Aristotle, 
the world might not have seen the * Novum Organon * of Bacon."* 
'' It has been justly said of Bamus that, although he had sufficient 
genius to shake the Aristotelian fabric, he was unable to substitute 
anything more solid in its place ; but it ought not to be forgotten 
that even this praise, scanty as it may now appear, involves a large 
tribute to bis merits as a philosophical reformer. Before human 
reason was able to advance it was necessary that it should first be 
released from the weight of its fetters/'f 

Although the adoption of the logic of Eamus afforded an 
opportunity for constructiog a more improved method of reasoning 
and investigation, we know of the issue of no original outburst of 
logical light from any of the subsequent regents. The inaugural 
address of Robert Baillie, De Agenie Mente — "Concerning the 
mind in an active state," was indeed sometimes referred to with 
praise by subsequent psychologists as a treatise of merit. It is 
now, however, all but forgotten. He held the office from 1626 to 
1631, after which Mr. Eobert Mayne was appointed. He was, 
however, in 1637 advanced to the prelectorship on medicine. Here 
my notes (taken long ago) fail me. Of the occupants of the chair 
for nearly a century thereafter I have not been able to discoyer 
any traces worthy of mention. In 1727 John Loudon was ad- 
vanced to the chair of First Philosophy. In this year a royal 
visitation of the University took place, at which it was resolved to 
alter the mode of determining the qualiBcations of professors by 
syllogistic contentions, which had been previously passed, and to- 
appoint new professors to conduct the classes for teaching logic, 
ethics, and physics. Robert Dick was appointed to the oversight 
of the class for Natural Science ; Oerschom Carmichael (called by 
Sir Wm. Hamilton "the real founder of the Scottish school of 
philosophy), that of morals, and, as we have said, John Loudon 
that of logic. He taught in the Latin tongue, and continued the 
practice of public disputations and responsions during his tenure 
of office. By his death, in 1750, a vacancy was created, and Adam 
SmithJ was called from Edinburgh, somewhat unexpectedly, to 
occupy the Logic chair. He delivered, however, a few introductory 
lectures in English on the Art of E/casoning, and then made use of 
the prelections on rhetoric and belles lettres which he had prepared 
for his Edinburgh classes. In 1751, on the death of Professor 
Thomas Craigie, he was chosen to fill the chair of Moral Philosophy ; 
and theprofessorship of logic became the object of xa keen contest. 
David Hume made great exertions to get this chair, but was, much 
to his chagrin, disappointed though supported by Smith, Cullen,. 
Elliott of Minto, <&c. " Edmund Burke, whose genius led him after- 
wards to shine in a more exalted sphere, was thought of by some of 

* " Dr. Thomas M'Crie's " Life of Andrew Melville," p. 302. 

t D. Stewart's '* Diss, on the Progress of Metaph. and Ethical Phil./' p. 30- 

J §e^ Briiish Oontrov^rsia^iit, August and September, 1860. 
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the electors as a proper person to fill it. He did not, however, 
actually come forward as a candidate,** though a pret^ universal 
and generally received tradition asserts that he did. Sir William 
Hamilton, indeed, asserts that " On this occasion Hume and 
Burke* were unsuccessful candidates for the professorship vacated 
by Smith."t " The successful competitor was a Mr. [James] Clow, 
Concerning this fortunate person literary history is silent ; but he 
has acquired a curious title to fame, from the greatness of the man 
to whom he succeeded, and of those over whom he was triumphant." J 

As the election to the Logic chair was at that time vested in the 
Faculty, of which the chief members were Principal Neil Campbell, 
and Professors Leechman, Bouet, Dick, Adam Smith, Eobert Simson, 
(editor of " Euclid's Elements'*), George Eosse, Dr. Moor, Ac, we 
may presume good, though to us unknown, reasons were laid before 
them, justifying this somewhat singular choice. 

He is represented by his successor to have been a gentleman ** of 
well-known attainments as a scholar,** who " explained the subject 
of which he treated with great perspicuity and distinctness :*' at the 
same time he frankly admits that "the benign simplicity of 
manners by which he was distinguished could not prevent his class 
from being emphatically, though rather rudely, designated, the 
drowsy shop of logic and metaphysics . . . and almost the only 
motive which now remained, to secure attendance upon this part of 
the course, was the title thereby procured, of being admitted into 
the succeeding classes, and particularly those which qualify can 
didates for the church.** Some very severe strictures were pub- 
lished in Glasgow during Mr. Clow's professoraite, regarding 
the utility of logic and metaphysics as taught in the University. 
"These arts or sciences," it was said, are to the greater part 
of stu^dents quite unintelligible; and, if they could be imder- 

* " It might a£ford cnrioos matter of specnlAtion to coojectnre what effect the 
appointment of Mr. Home, or of Mr. Burke, to the chair of Logic in Glasgow, wonld 
have had npon the character of that Uoiversitj, or npon the metaphysical, moral, 
and political inqniries of the age in which thej lived; and what conseqaencea 
were likely to have resulted from the inflaecce which the peculiar genius and talents 
of either of these great men, had they been exerted in that sphere, must necessarily 
have had in forming the minds of such of their pupils as were to be afterwards 
eaiployed in the pursuits of science, or the conduct and regulation of human affurs. 
It seems di£Scult to conceive how, as instructors of youth, they could either of them, 
without a considerable modification of their opinions, have taught philosophy upon 
the sceptical or the Berkelian systems which they had respectively adopted; 
while tbe/strict purity of their moral characters, and the great reverence which 
they both entertaioed for established institutions, give the fullest assurance that, 
* had either of them been appointed to the chair of Logic, their academical duties 
would have been executed with an unceasing regard to the improvement of their 
pnpiis, and to the reputation of the society into which they had been admitted.'*— 
Dr. John Thomson's " Life of Cullen," p. 73. 

t '* Discussions on Philosophy : On the Revolutions in Medicine— Dr. Cullen,* 
p. 244. 

X J. H. Burton's " Life of David Hume,*' vol. i., p. 35L 
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stood, we cannot for onr life discover th^ir use." Logic in thai 
day was exposed, in fact, to the same adverse criticism — though, 
with much more reason we confess — as it gets in the present day. 
It was then, as now, affirmed, that ''as an art, logic, even in 
the most extended use of the term, and applied to inductive as well 
as deductive reasonings is of the least possible utility. No man 
ever learnt to reason by its rules, or avoided blunders, because all 
possible blunders lay ticketed and defined before him. And as 
a science, it is part of the great science of psychology, and will 
be better studied without, than with the peculiar technicalities that 
have gathered round it.*'* 

Professor James Clow " followed the example of his illusiaioHS 
predecessor [Adam Smith] in giving his prelections in English.'* 
jSe commenced his course by reading and commenting on Aeno- 
phon's " Memorabilia of Socr%tes ;" this was followed by an expla- 
nation of Aristotle's Logic, in teaching which he used as a text-book 
Dr. Hutchinson's " Logicse Compendium,'* which is more properly 
an epitome of the Port E^jal Logic than of the Stagy rite's '* Or- 
ganon." He proceeded next to treat of the human mind and its 
activities, gradually rising to ontology and the abstract conceptions 
of the intellect ; and closed the course with an exposition of the 
question of liberty and necessity, a discussion on the immateriality 
and immortality of the human soul, and a statement regarding the 
nature, attributes, perfections, and relations of the Divine Beinff. 
From the time that the lectures began to be delivered in Englisn, 
the eyes of men had been opened to the unsuitable nature of the 
subjects upon which they turned ; and the defects of the system, as 
embracing a very important department of public education became 
every day more striking, and called more loudly for a radical reform. 
He whose best endeavours were given to the accomplishment of 
this radical reform in the manner of teaching ^e art of reason 
is surely worthy of remembrance among " modern logicians." 

George Jardine was born in the Barony of Wandal, in the Upper 
Ward of Lanarkshire, North Britain, in 1743. His father was a 
, farmer, who tenanted the land of which his ancestors had formerly 
held the lordship, as being descended from the ancient family of the 
Jardines, of Applegirth. His mother was a Miss Weir, of Birk« 
wood, in the neighbouring parish of Lesmahagow. He received his 
early education in the parochial school of the united parishes of 
Wandal and Lamington, in which, as in all similar seminaries in.- 
Scotland, Latin, mathematics, and the elements of Greek were 
taught. Of his early life, we know nothing. In 1760 he entered 
the University of Glasgow as a student, and passed succesBively' 
through the Humanity Class, taught by George Muirhead (a relative 
of James Watt) ; and the Greek class, presided over by Dr. James 
Moor, an eminent though almost self-taught Hellenist somewhat^ 
like Porson, given to dissipation ; the First Philosophy class, under 

* BUichtoo0d*$ MagtufiMf Jasaarj, 1866| p. 25. 
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James Clow (formerly mentioiied) ; and that of Morals, then taugJit 
by Adam Smith ; the class of Physics, the professor of which wa» 
"Dr. John Anderson (afterwards founder of the Andersonian Uni- 
yersity in. Grlasgow) ; and Mathematical class, which was under the 
superintendence of James Williamson, D.D. He subsequently 
staclied Pivinity and the Oriental languages, under Eoberfc 1 raili, 
D,D. ; and Ecclesiastical and Civil History, under William Wight, 
D.D. In the greater part of these classes he acquitted himself so 
much to the satisfaction of his instructors, that he was given to 
understand that on the occurrence of a suitable opportunity he 
would be held by them as eligible for a chair, in the University. 
In consequence of this hint, which harmonized with his own ambi- 
tion, although he in due course obtained a licence to preach from 
the Presbytery of Linlithgow, he did not prosecute his way to the 
pulpit. He was chosen in 1771, by William Mure, of Caldwell, 
mioiL of the Exchequer in Scotland, who had been Lord £>ector in 
1764. during Jardine's student-career, to accompany his two sons to. 
France to superintend their education at one of the seminaries of 
Paris. Mure was. one of the most influential men of his day, and 
as he consorted with the literary circles of Edinburgh, he was able 
to obtain letters of introduction for the tutor of hia sons to some of 
the moat distinguished literary and philosophical, celebrities of 
Firance*. Among these may be mentioned C. A. Helvetius (1715*— 
1771),. author of the treatises " Be TEsprit," and " De I'Homme, — 
uneq«i74>cal apologies for selfishness ; 1. Le Bond, D'Alembert the 
euejrclopedist^ Perpetual Secretary of the French Academy and. 
^ogist general of the members of that body ; and Dr. Gemm, the 
uudeof. WillianLHuskisson, the English statesman, then an eminent 
physician^ and forecasting the ILevolution. In. 1773 he returned 
with his charge, having, enjoyed the social intercourse and literary 
confidence of the best minds in Paris. In the same year a vacanoy 
occurred in the chair of Humanity, owing to the death of Qeorge^ 
Muirhead. Jardine became a candidate. He was, however, de- 
feated ^ one vote, that of Charles Lord Cathoart, who was Rector 
of the University for that year, which was given. in favour of Wil- 
liam Eichardson, M. A., yi^o had been tutor to his two sona at Eton 
and in St. Petersburg. In the succeeding session Professor James 
Clow intimated his desire, in consequence of his ad^ranced age, to 
be relieved from the toil of teaching, and his wish that Mr. Jardine 
should be appointed to be his assistant and successor. Dr. Moor 
at the same time resigned in favour of John Young, M; A. George 
Jardine and Mj^. Young were, therefore, in June, 1774, appointed, 
respectively to the chairs of Greek and Logic. By this arrangement 
three young men of considerable knowledge of the world, of fair 
attainments, each anxious to acquire position, reputation, and respect,, 
were placed at, the threshold of the Arts curriculum, of the lJni« 
vennty^ and by their united efibrts and. merita they soon nt^ only 
gained personal renown, but also raised the standard and the taste- 
for edneation in the south-west of Scotland^ 
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Jardine contributed very greatly to this desirable improvement 
by suggesting " the institution of prizes." In this proposal Pro- 
fessors Kichardson and Young at once and "heartily concurred." 
The projector says, "The plan of which we had thus privately 
arrangea the outlines was first realized in our own classes, and was, 
indeed, for some time confined to them. Experience, however, not 
only verified all our expectations, but soon recommended our exam- 
ple to others in the University. ... It suggested, moreover, to 
the Senatus Academicus the expediency of extending the principle 
still farther, by prescribing to tfie more advanced students, at the 
end of every session of college, a number of prize essays, to be 
executed during the ensuing vacation. I have pleasure in adding 
that several opulent and liberal-minded persons, in token of their 
approbation' of this part of our system, have supplied us with a cer- 
tain amotmt of annual revenue for its maintenance and extension." 

It was, however, on account of some singular felicity of tact by 
which he overcame the listlessness usual with youths attending 
lectures, and because of his judicious efibrts to induce his pupils to 
think, that Jardine most of all succeeded in increasing the prosperity 
of the University, while he advantaged education and won for him- 
self renown and affection. 

Professor Jardine adopted as the object of his course of lectures, 
"The improvement of the faculties of knowledge, of taste, and of 
communication;" and determined to combine with his theoretic 
teaching " a system of active discipline on the part of his students, 
with a view to create, invigorate, and improve the important habits 
of inquiry and communication." His lectures aimed at presenting, 
" in a simple and intelligible form, the elements of the science of 
mind, with an analysis of the different intellectual powers in the 
order of their connection and dependence — the theory of language 
as illustrative of human thought — the principles of taste and criti- 
cism — and the means of improving the powers of communication by 
speech and writing, as exhibited in the best models of ancient and 
modem composition." As a supplement to these instructions he 
instituted a strict, constant, and impartial examination, which gene- 
rated emulation, zeal, ardour, and enthusiasm, and constructed a 
system of themes to be worked out by his students during the 
entire course of his lectures. 

These were of five orders, viz. : — 1. Those jcalculated to accustom the students 
to form clear, exact, and adequate notions^ and to express them ia plain and per- 
spicuoos language. 2. Those likelj to promote the exercise of those powers of 
mind — abstraction, generalization, and classification — by which notions are 
arranged, either in the order of nature or on some other fixed principle. 3. Those 
capable of exciting in the mind those processes of analysis and in7estigation| bj 
which science is made possible; and this firstly consisting of such operations as 
require the combined activity of attention, abstraction, and judgment, as directed 
to the parts or qualities of complex objects or ideas, in the order of their connection 
and dependence; and secondly, such as may put the mind in the attitude of 
awakened research, and exercise not only abstraction and judgment, but reasoning 
as well, by discovering and tracing out the cause or principle from which facts or 
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effects originate. 4. Those which may enable the student to commaDicate to others 
the knowledge he has himself acquired, — such as explaining, illustrating, and 
enforcing any suitable subject; establishing its truth or falsehood by appropriate 
arguments; or the maintaining of important probable propositions which require 
proof or confirmation. These must be arranged and expressed in a lucid order and 
io a regular form; as their general object is to determine the assent of the mind in 
the most irresistible manner possible, and to habituate students to the skilful 
management of argument and evidence. 5. Those which have a tendency to 
improve the powers of genius and taste. In these the choice of a subject and the 
manner of treatment are left to the student, with the condition that he is to be 
subjected to criticism on both points by his fellow- students and his professor. To 
each of thepe there must be subjoined a signed declaration that the composition is 
their owUj and neither selected from nor colourably copied from any author. 

It will be seen, from the foregoing epitome of Prof. Jardine's 
system of teaching, that he agreed with Pr. Isaac Barrow thilt 
" the communication of truth is only one half of the business of 
education, and is not even the most important half. The most 
important part is the habit of employing, to some good purpose, 
the acquisitions of memory by the exercise of the understanding ; 
and till this is acquired the (other) acquisitions will not be found of 
much use.*' The judicious system he arranged and introduced was 
not one of rule and discipline, labour and obedience to law only on 
the part of the student. He placed himself, too, under a most rigid 
regimen of routine duties, often tedious and always laborious, in 
correcting and criticising the themes of the students, at the same 
time that he diligently endeavoured to conform his own professorial 
practice to the following overruling requirements, viz. : — 

"1. That the powers 6f knowledge, taste, and communication cannot be 
improved, nor their operations rendered habitual, but by frequent and regular 
application of those powers to their proper objects. 

"2. That the objects to which they are applied, or about which these powers 
are exercised, must be selected with reference to these powers, accommodated to 
then- nature and progress, and such as are qualified to interest the mind, and to 
encoarage the exertion of its faculties. 

" 3. That the lectures delivered to students, as above mentioned, be so composed 
uid adjusted as to furnish proper materials for the specimens , essays, or exercises 
which are regularly prescribed to them, executed by them, and their merits deter- 
mmed by the professor in the presence of the class, at an hour different from that 
in which the lecture is given. 

''4. That the specunens or essays required from the students and publicly 
examined by the professor, must proceed in a regular series; at the opening of the 
class beginning with such as chiefly require the students to comprehend, to distin- 
guish, to define^ to class and arrange materials submitted to them, and proceeding 
io'dne time to such as require from the student the collection of the materials as 
well as the composition of them according to established rules, and the expression 
of them in plain and perspicuous langnage.** 

Becognizing the foregoing principles as essential to his own suc- 
cess, he felt that there were sQso principles on which the success of 
his students depended. Hence he drew up with care the following 
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general rules regarding diligence and application^ which he affec- 
tionately pressed upon the students in his class as essential to their 
progress and improvement. As they appear to us to be important . 
in themselves, and likely to be useful to many of our readers^ we 
quote them verbatim:-^ 

" The stud«t mnst be comrinced— 

** 1. That a clear aed distinct notion of the ead in Tiewin evesy mtdertdckig 
qniekens and directs labour and exercise. 

** 2. That a)l advancemeiit of knowledge and habits of appUoation most sprisg - 
from desire and volantary determinations. 

"3. That thwart and nsefolness of the teacher consist in geBerating'aad inctWMi • 
ing such desires, in prodncing sneh ready Tolantary detenmnations, aa ony Bnp«- 
port the neoeseory labour and exercise. 

'* 4. That no valnable object or end of any kmd can be attained without regular 
and increasing exertions. 

^ ** 5. That persevering diligence and application will impin>ye the meMiest abili- 
ties and give additional lustre to the best natural talente. 

'* 6. That sacrifices must be made by jouth^ command of mind and capacity of 
resistance acqi\ired — else no plan of study or of business can be prosecuted with 
success. 

*'7. That personal talents and virtues are the noblest objects of hunuuLae^i^ 
sition/* 

Of course this radical reform was not effected without effbrt'OT" 
all at once. Indeed, for several sessions he pursued the same PJUur 
as his predecessor, who still retained an interest in the class. jBrtt* 
the evil of persisting in the old system became more and more' 
evident, and though he did not venture on any sudden or precipitate^, 
change, he resolutely planned and effectjually carried out this sy*- 
tem, which was so well fitted to direct the expanding energieff of 
young minds, so as to maintain their development in just relation 
to each other, and to secure that reciprocal aid in their progressive im- 
provement which seems pointed out to us by the order of nature itselft" 

The private life of Professor Jardine presents no variety of itn> * 
ring personal interest. Two years after Ms appointment to the 
chair he married Miss LindsAy, a resident in and native of Glasgow*, 
and began, like his brother professors, to take in student-boardeEB^r. 
who under his charge found a free enjoyment of good society^ a £ur 
amount of innocent pleasure and affectionate superintendenee^ Ia: 
1787 Adam Smith was Lord Eector of the University. InlTSft^ 
James Clow, his immediate predecessor, died. In 1790, reflaotin^ 
that the medical school in the University was much retarded in* » 
consequence of the want of an infirmary, he stirred up bis colieagmii 
to exert their influence to secure the establiishment of suchaninsti^^ 
tution. A volimtary subscription was opened, and met with ready 
and liberal encouragement, in 1791, on the petition of the suli* 
scribers, a Eoyal Charter was obtained, besides a grant of the site 
of the Archbishop of Glasgow's castle, with the grounds attaohedto 
it, to build upon. Designs prepared by Robert Adam, Esq., archi- 
tect, were accepted, and, at an expense, of £8,000^ a handsome 
edifice wm added to the city, and a great boon waa conferred upoiL.. 
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thepoor. It was opened to tlie public 8th Dec^nber, 1794. George 
Jardine exerted himself most energetically in promoting this under- 
taking. As secretary for the scheme the chief labonr fell upon him. 
He received the thanks of the subscribers, and continued to give his 
services gratuitously for nearly thirty years. In 1793 he had the 
pleasure of seeing his -first pupil, William Mure, Esq., of Caldwell^ 
elected Lord Rector of the University. About the same time, 
having thriven in worldly affairs, he bought a small property in the 
neighbourhood of Hamilton. HaUside was about seventy acres in 
extent, sloping towards the east, and bounded in part by the river 
GSalder, on the opposite side of which stood his brother-in-law's 
residence^ The mansion which Jardine possessed there was modest 
in architecture, but comfortably fitted up. He took great interest in 
sudanung it, and found pleasant relaxation after his winter's labours 
in the employments of a rural life, in roving among the woods of 
Bothwell, or the trees that surrounded Blantyre Priory, and taking 
healthy exercise on Dychmont Hill, or on those banks where then — 

" More pure than amber flowed the river Clyde." 

His residence near the chief town in this picturesque and pleasant 
neighbourhood brought him into connection with the Presbytery of 
Hamilton, and that ecclesiastical court for upwards of thirty years 
selected Professor Jardine to be their lay representative in the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland — the sort of annual 
ecclesiastical parliament in which the affairs of the Northern Church 
are consulted about and arranged. In the business of this, the 
su|>reme court of judicature in the ecclesiastical communion of 
which he was a member, he took an active part, and among its 
members fewreceived so much attention or were considered to possess 
claims equal to his for fidelity and wisdom. He in general sup- 
ported what was known in Scotland as the evangelical or popular 
party in ecclesiastical polity, in opposition to that which was deno- 
minated the moderate or High Church League. His knowledge of 
business, his distinct and vigorous style of speech, the combined 
simpHciiy- of manner, strength of thought, and ^e of emotion 
gained him attention and respect, while the amiability and sterling, 
worth of his character, at once genial and Christian, proourea 
admiration and deference. As a controversialist he was solid, finn, 
and dignified, stated the questions with precision, reasoned with 
pertinence, and, warming as he advanced, his words glowed while 
nis logic shone, so that speech rose to eloquence and mounted to 
oratory. But for the most part he preferred the calm style of a 
judge to the hurry and cunning of an advocate. 

GSkough Jardine furnished his pupils with a " Synopsis of Lec- 
tures on Logic and Belles Lettres," and a ** Synopsis of Ehetorio," 
from, time to time as required, and improved these as his system 
gamed greater consistency and worth, he made no direct effort in 
autkovship till he had attained his seventy-sixth year, and had been 
upwards of forty-four years the oeeupant of his chair. In 1818 he 
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issued his " Outlines of Philosophical Education, illustrated hy 
the Method of Teaching the Logic or First Class of Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow." This he was induced to do by " the sug- 
gestion of some of his pupils, who were pleased to express their 
conviction of the advantage which they derived from this mode of 
instruction ; and also by the hope that, imperfect as they are, they 
may perhaps be the means of directing the attention of the public 
to the important subject of academical education. . . The author 
does not lay claim to the merit of any new discoveries in the science 
of mind," but presents his work rather as a record and exposition of 
an experiment made to bring about " a regular elementary system^ 
of academical study, which, uniting speculation with practice, 
principles and rules with suitable illustration and exercise, would 
embrace the means which seem best calculated to call forth and 
strengthen the intellectual power of youth." Of this work, which 
is now somewhat rare, we shall endeavour to present a summary 
and abstract, such as may enable the reader to comprehend the 
main elements of its contents : — 

Mental philosophy he regards as " the mother-science, fVom which all others 
derive at once their origin and noarishment. Thus iogic, metaphysics, ethics, 
jurisprudence, Jaw, and eloquence have their common origin in mind; whilst in all 
the branches of natural philosophy the powers of intellect are the instraments 
by which knowledge must be acquired." Hence " an intimate acquaintance with 
the phenomena of mind must form a suitable introduction to the study of every 
branch of human knowledge." The mind is that which, in human beings, thinks, 
feels, wills, and is conscious of its actions or operations." Its several facaltieB of 
thought and feeling may be arranged as — Ist, The powers of acquiring and pre- 
serving knowledge. 2nd, The powers of sensation. 3rd, The powers of volition. 
4th, The powers of communication. Perception, as that faculty which opens up 
" the first communfcation between mind and matter," he defines as ^* that faculty 
by the operation of which we receive notions, ideas, sensations, from the qualities 
of external objects, by the means of certain impressions or effects upon the organs 
of sense, when attention accompanies the direction of these organs to the objects 
before them." He affirms that " our mental powers possess principles of inherent 
growth and strength, by which in due time they arrive at that degree of perfection 
and vigour to which they are limited upon earth;" and therefore '" perceives, in the 
first play of the imagination and in the first attempts at reasoning, the prolusions 
of those brilliant powers which charm the world in the poet and instruct it in the 
man of science. . . . Attention is the intellectual power of noti.ce, whether 
directed to external objects or to objects of consciousness," and a habit ofcUtention 
is a facility and readiness in exerting that power, acquired by frequent repetition. 
*' Observation, reflection, and meditation may be regarded as the same intellectual 
act, modified only by the particular circumstances which determine the preference 
or degree of interest which the mind feels for the several objects of its inqtiiry. 
Attention is improved by removing obstacles, hindrances, and temptations, by 
controlling memory and imagination, and by resisting restlessness, fretfulness, and 
impatience. . . . Observe, read, hear, and compose with attention." The tax 
of labour, which is imposed upon every great and noble acquisition, must be paid 
by the individual who aims at it." Sensation is either voluntary or involuntary; 
a wise man tries to command the latter and to improve the former. *' The improve- 
ment of the memory depends on — 1st, The exercise of attention whilst the miod 
takef cognizance of objects, whether presented to the senses or to the intellect. 
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Sod, A jadioioas selection of objects. 3rd. Bj cafiefal arrangement, so as to 
(Orengthen the bonds of association among the several parts of oar knowledge. 

** imagination is improvable in vigour and activity, in regnlaritj and chasteness. 
. . . The term judgment is applied when, bj alternate attention to two objects 
in juxtaposition, the relation between them is discovered; the term reasoning is 
nsed when that relation cannot be discovered bat bj means of a comparison insti- 
tnted between each of these two objects and one or more intermediate ideas having 
some affinity to each. Thas reasoning is oniy an expedient for arriving at a jadg- 
ment when the terms of a proposition involve some obscarity. ... It is 
impossible to teach men to reason nntil they have been first tanght to know; that 
is, to form clear and acoarate conceptions of the things aboat which they are to 
reason. ... in the d^tfrent professions and ocupations of life men reason 
easily and justly from mere habit, because, in their daily pursuits, they have 
previously formed clear and distinct notions relative to the several objects about 
which their reason is employed. . . . Bat though by this natural logic the 
understanding may be so improved as to answer all the practical purposes of life, 
the assistance of art may be| extremely useful by suggesting certaiu pwitioas and 
arrangements of thought which lead the mind by safe and easy steps to the per- 
ception Df truth. . . We have received from the philosophers of Greece an art 
for the improving and directing of teason — a system of rules according to which 
comparisons may be fairly made and coDclasinns justly deduced." The syllogism is 
uoqaestionably founded upon a just analysis of a simple act of reasoning, as may 
be seen in the sentence, *' The sky lowers, I shall put on my coat," if examined. 
Lord Bacon hoped, with his *" Organon," by the aid of experience, foanded on 
observation and guided by judgment, to change entirely the state of philosophy, 
and to teach mankind one arc which would mmister to the improvement of all 
others. Wnat Bacon, &c.. did fur Physics, Locke, &c., essayed in Mental Science. 
Logic is ** a fourfold art — I, of observing; 2, of experimenting; 3, of generalizing; 

4, of anticipating or conjecturing. . . . The art of reasoning, like all other 
arts, can only be acquired by habit not by mere knowledge of speculative rales. 
. . There is something to be done as well as to be known. . . There is no 
other way of teaching young men a trne and rational logic except that of inducing 
them to think and reason. . . Rules prevent deviations and irregularities, but 
they cannot create ideas, or lead to any hrgh degree of excellence. . . No man 
ever acquired the habit of reasoning well on any subject except by reasoning 
freqnentiy and regularly." The mind must be trained in some way or other — 

'' 1 . To know before it can reason. 2. To be careful and accurate in observa- 
tion respecting the objects of knowledge. 3. To distinct and careful comparison 
and inference. 4. To a natural and regular process of analysis of every subject. 

5. To a careful observatimi of the nature, kind, and degree of evidence by which 
truths are or may be supported." 

Sach are, in the briefest terms, the general tenets of this admira- 
ble treatise, in which a solid thinker, revealing the secrets of a life's 
thonghtand experience, recommends and enforces the acquisition of 
active and industrious habits, and the exercise of methodical zeal in 
the attainment at once of knowledge and of power. ' 

Immediately on the publication of the •* Outlines" John "Wilson 
reviewed the work, and spoke of its author as universally known 
throughout Scotland as a most zealous, unwearied, and enlightene'^ 
teacher, whose ** acquaintance with the different systems of philr 
phy is intimate and extensive j" and whose " character, conoid 
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merely in a literary view, is justly entitled to great respect ;" — of 
the work as '' a plain, simple, and unostentatious account of the 
practical system of discipline to which the students of his class are 
regularly subjected for the purpose of acquiring these intellectual 
habits of thinking, judging, reasoning, and communication, upon 
which the further prosecution of science and the business of active 
life almost entirely depend," — and of his system as " admirably 
calculated for the education of youth, and worthy of all the praise 
that can be bestowed upon it.'* In 1820 his former pupil, Eriuicis 
Jeflfreys received his first official honour by being chosen Lord 
B«otor of the University; and on 28th Pec. of that year delivered 
a splendid oration, in which he spoke of Jardine as " the one sur- 
viving instructor of my early youth, — the most revered, the most 
justly valued of all my instructors,'* and as yet " proceeding with un- 
abated vigour and ardour in the eminently useful career to which his 
life has been dedicated." It must have been a proud hour for both. 

After having completed a professional career of half a century, 
George Jardine placed his resignation in the hands of his colleagues 
— only expressing a wish that they should select some zealous and 
able man who would continue his system of common-sense teaching 
and active employment of the faculties of the students. In this he 
was gratified, for their choice fell upon the Rev. Robert Buchanan, 
then minister of Peebles, a gentleman of astute mind, high literary 
attainments, and singular sagacity,* who followed in the footsteps 
of his predecessor with equal popularity and success, for thirty- 
seven years, and has but recently retired from his post of honour 
and usefulness, to indulge, it is understood, those literary tastes and 
that dalliance with the muses which he almost wholly intermitted 
for behoof of his class so long and so patiently. He has bemi 
succeeded by John Veitch, M.A., a native of Peebles, a favourite 
pupil of Sir William Hamilton's, translator and editor of Descartes' 
Philosophical Works, and a studious man, whose task must be 
hard,— if he attempts to supplant nearly a century's teaching of logic 
as a medicine of the mind, or a corrective against wrong-thinking 
by a logic of ** the science of the laws of thought as thought." 

On the retirement of George Jardine a public dinner was held 
in his honour in the Town HaU of GlasgOT^ which was attended 

* Professor Bnchanfto, though he has issaed some poems and a tragedj has not, 
80 £Eir as we know, added anything to logical literatnre. Several of bis pnpila, 
however, have, viz,, John Leechman*s "Logic; an Introdaotion to the Study 
of Beasoning," 1842, — a compilation of no very high type. H. H. Mnnro's ** Manoal 
of Logic, Deductive and Inductive;" an incomplete, but very able work, of quite a 
higher order than the preceding. An ^' Elementary Trea;bise on Logic/' 1852, has 
been published anonymously by another student; but the style, taste, &c, despite 
glimpses of ability, do little credit to tbe writer. J. D. Morel), the historian d: 
philosophy, has issued a " Handbook of Logic," 1857, whose object is " to exercise 
the intellectual faculties,'* and which ably presents the subject in a form fitted for 
fioko^. Of Dr. James M'Cosh we may require to write on an earlj occasion. 
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by upwards of two hundred gentlemen, many of whom had come 
from great distances to attend, as a mark of their respect. The 
chair was taken by Wm. Mure, Esq., of Caldwell, while the Marquis 
of Breadalbane acted as croupier. Both had been pupils under 
him, and were much attached to their old and able master. 

In 1823, on the occasion of the appointment of the Kev. Duncan 
Macfarlane to be Principal of the University, as well as minister of 
the Inner High Church, a great agitation against pluralities arose. 
This question had gone the usual course through Presbytery and 
£^od^ and had come for final adjudication in this case to the 
General Assembly of 1825. Jardine had been on all occasions an 
opponent of pluralities. Though he was at that time eighty- 
inree years of age, he opened the second day's debate in a forcible 
speech against me union of any other office with that of a olerieal 
jODSBpge, Though the immediate appointment was sanctioned by a 
loajority of twenty -six votes, in a subsequent assembly the principle 
of non-plnrality was affirmed, and is now the law of the Scottish 
Ohnrch. He attended and spoke at the next Assembly, in May, 
1836, but was seized then with an attack of illness, almost the first 
ailment which he had felt. From that time till January, 1827, ihe 
lingered, though he faded. The infirmities of old age thickened 
anmnd him, and on the 27th of that month, having entered the 
^^^•siKth jrear of his age, he expired in his house in the College 
Qaawmgle, calmly, hopefully, and seriously, with the ardour of 
a.philo8opher and thepiety of a Christian, praying in these beautiful , 
words : " O send out Thy light and Thy truth. Let them lead me ; 
letthem bring me unto Thy holy hill and to Thy- tabernacles. Then 
^will I go unto the altar of God, unto God my exceeding joy." 

His wife had predeceased him twelve years. His son John 
Jsrdine was educated as an advocate, became sheriff of the shires of 
iUiss and Cromarty, and died in 1850. 

Few words need now be added to our already lengthy paper. 
Dr. Jardine was a man of vigorous judgment and active mind ; of 
fiogular tact and energy ; he was genial and gracious, yet grave ; he 
delighted in his task and bent all his thoughts towards being efiective 
for good ; he inspired respect and affection in all his students ; and 
proSably no single mind in Scotland ever exerted go wide an in- 
naenee originating solely from mental devotedness to duty, as he 
did. Dr. Chalmers, in a glowing eulogium, declared that he was 
one of the brightest ornaments of the Universities of his country. 
In dbquence, acuteness, and originality he may have been sur- 
passed; in usefulness, professional devotion, personal worth, and 
public merit he has seldom been equalled. To his determined iu- 
coleation of reflectiveness, observation, and thought, it is doubtless 
awing that criticism has been reformed and improved by Jeffrey, 
Lo^lmart, Wilson, and Campbell ; philosophy has been invigorated 
W Young, Cairns, and Hamilton; and that the ecclesiastical history 
of Scotland has been changed within and without the Establish- 
-ment of which he was a member. S. N» 
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Sothl €tmam^. 



DOES THE DRAMA ELEVATE OR DEGRADE P 

AFFIRMATIVE AETICLE. — II. 

The beautiful is being banished from human life. Utility is 
driving its ploughshare over all the fields of effort. The poetry of 
existence has been dried out of man. We have cast aside as super- 
fluities many things which in earlier times were regarded as neces- 
sities of life. Over the word enjoyment we would write sin. The 
harp and the viol, the dance and the soog, the theatre and the 
pageant, are no more to charm us in the pilgrimage of time. 
Sackcloth and ashes — with an occasional outburst at a public dinner 
— are now to content us. Virtue and pleasure are no longer to be 
recognized as sisters but as rivals whose love and frien&hip we 
cannot enjoy together, but between whom we must choose. Yet 
surely utility is not supreme over the earth. The wild rose blooms 
in the hedgerow, the heathbell lifts its modest beauty by many a 
roadway, and God's forget-me-nots peep out on one from many a 
nook on the hillside and from many a tree-root in the forest path. 
The love of laughter animates the heart, and the power of imitation 
exists in almost every spirit, and the capacity for joy tingles in 
every nerve, and throbs in every vein, fioth |>re8entation, as in 
sculpture and painting, and representation, as in poetry and the 
drama, impart enjovments, and so legitimate themselves as justi- 
fiable amusements for mankind. The tone of the drama is repre- 
sentation. I^ow all true representation is instructive, and it is all 
the more instructive in proportion to its liveliness and correctness. 
To the intellects, the feelings, the imaginations and the passions of 
men, the drama makes appeal, and anything that makes its appeal 
to the higher qualities of human nature cannot justly be regarded 
as degrading or corrupting. 

It is a fact that all nations have a drama; that this form of 
entertaining instruction is as widespread as the human race ; that 
it is as popular among the wigwams of the savages of the VTest, . 
and by the evening fires of the aborigines of the East, as it is in 
the capitals of Europe. It is no leas true that all children naturally 
and unreluctantly assume the imitative when they are recounting 
their experience, and that they are most captivated by the imita- 
tion of the various events narrated to them. The universal diffusion 
of the drama in all countries and in all ages seems to give it a 
distinct place among those pleasures which the Deity intended man 
to enjoy and use. The drama is the very poetry of enjoyment and 
intellectual vigour. The caprices of fashion, the revolution of 
empires the change of human habits, have all alike been survived 
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by it. The sceptre of Alexander is broken, but the dynastj of 
Ijiespis is yet endued with true stability. 

The dramatic poet is the creator of a mimic sphere of life. The 
imaginary beings to whom he imi>art8 palpability, Yolition, and 
speech, exist within one main design, and take their form and 
pressure from that scenic purpose. He proposes to himself the 
representation of an event, ana he gifts his dramatis perswMB with 
such stations, qualities, and purposes as may evoke the event 
naturally and in accordance with human sympathies and conscious- 
nesB. He, it is true, rules with absolute and irresistible sway 
over the creations whose destiny he shapes and determines, accord- 
ing to the plan which he adopts and fixes on, but he himself is 
overruled by the dramatic necessity of imitating the course of 
mortal life and conforming his representations to the method of 
the life .of humanity. As he affects to " body forth" an incident in 
history, whether that of gods, heroes, imaginary beings or human 
creatures, he must bring about the destiny of each agreeably to 
the general principles which regulate the transactions of mankmd, 
*-or such as man can conceive of as effective in stirring* and 
moving the kind of creatures he brings upon the microcosm or the 
Btaffe. This necessity of dramatic art involves the poet in a series 
of laws which makes it imperative on him to preserve some like- 
ness to the common transactions of the world. Hence, as he must 
imitate the ways of Providence with man, he would mar his own 
end if he did anything calculated to degrade men*s minds or habits ; 
for in so far as he did so he would spoil the resemblance between 
liis perfonnance and that on which it was modelled. Men will not 
acquiesce in any representation of life or history which transgresses 
the bounds of naturalness and probability, but stamp with their 
disapprobation and dislike all unlikely plots, scenes, and speeches. 
He would play false to his own art who would introduce upon 
his mimic worid anything distinctly at variance with the ordinary 
flow of human life, anytmng whose tendency was to degrade hu- 
mamty or lessen the holiness of life. On this account we feel con- 
strained to maintain that the drama does not degrade and would 
greatly injure itself were it to attempt to degrade the characters in 
the plays or the audiences who behold them ; for then it would 
be forsaking its own distinct mission, and would cease thereupon — 

" To hold as *fcw«re the mirror ap to nature.*' 

The drama has occupied the greatest minds in all ages and in all 
literatures. In the first rank of Hebrew writings there appears to 
OS the ^andly simple, yet sublimely imaginative, dramatic poem of 
Job. This nobly spiritual production in which, perhaps, earHest in 
the world's history an attempt was made " to assist eternal Pro- 
vidence and Justiify the ways of God to man," we have a prdogue, 
three acts of three scenes each, and an epilogue, — a grand trilogy 
of antioue fact and incident, woven into the splendid dramatic 
unity or representative poetry. The elaboration and elevation of 
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tii6 potm k suck that in no ancient literature hag the grandeur, 
grapnicness, and artistic glow of imagery be«i so thoroughly Inoor^ 

S»rated with noble diseorsiye thought and carefully distinguished 
alogne. Whether we allocate this poem to s^ Abrahunic, a 
Mosaic, or the Solomonic age, we cannot but regard it as one of ihe 
most extraordinary poems of antiquity. We have next to this the 
luscious and delicious drama of *' bolomon's Bridej^-^-the sweet^t 
ana most precious of the thousand and five songs, i. e., poems, of 
whidi the son of David and Bathsheba is said to have been the 
author. This ** song of songs which is Solomon's" is on esil hands 
admitted to be interpretable only upon the supposition that it is 
dramatic, that its effects are scenic, and its form is representatire. 
In two distinct oases, therefore, we find the drama mcorporated 
with the sacred booksj^as the form in which the Deity himself 
chose, in accordance with the special gifts of the agent, to reveal 
in the one case a iustifioation of his moral .providenoe> and, in the 
other, the mystical relations of Christ and his Church. We might 
notice also the highly dramatic form which the recitals of Scrip- 
ture events assume in many cases ; how often sctmia, if we ntay so 
speak, are introduced into the narrative portions of Holy Writ. 
The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah ; the plagues of Egypt ; 
the choosing of Saul as king ; the life of David ; the h^oism of 
Daniel, &c., — are only a few of those intensely dramatic sc^ios 
which occur in Old Testament history. Portions of the New Tes- 
tament, too, are steeped in dramatic colouring. The dedication of 
Jesus, with its colloquies, soliloquies, and magnificent chorus ; the 
stilling of the tempest ; the trial before Pilate ; the resurrection ; 
Paul on Mars-hill, &c.,*— may be mentioned as some of those appear* 
iy^in the sacred writings. 

When we turn from sacred io profane literature, we find all Ui# 
;Doblest intelligences of humanity devoting themselves to the dnu 
matic form of elucidation. " The Homeric epic is," says Sc^eg^ 
** in poetry what relief ii to sculpture, but teagedy is tlte distinctly^ 
seen separated group." J£schylus created the G-reek dramas 
Sc^ocles realized it, and Euripides populari^d it. Eomaik 
literature has higher names, we grant, than those of Plautus; 
Terence, or Ennms ; yet they are great, and many of the Cssars 
mig^t sigh for their fame. Marlowe, Shakspere^ and Jolmson are 
the master-spirits of a glorious age^ and we have had of late 
Knowles, Jerrold, and Home. CorneiUe, Eacine, and Voltaire are 
pitfLong the greatest names of which France can boast — without 
mentioning Moliere at all. Ldssing, Goethe, and Schiller are the 
grand triumvirate of modern Germany. Alfieri, Monte, Man^oni, 
and ETiocolini are far from being the leadt noted names of Italy. 
Cervantes, Calderon, Lope de Vega, and Molina hold the highest 
rank in the literature of Spain. Even Holland enrols among its 
dramatists Grotius, Van der Borcht, and Hofman. We challenge 
our opponents to name among any single class of what they call 
grating writers an equal number of men of world-wide fame as 
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we Iiaye here noted amoogst those whom they deride as degrading. 
These tore only the merest selections, scarcely even a sample of 
those who have employed dramatic art for the instnictiTe enter- 
tainment of the people "No literatnre whatever— pulpit, scientific, 
tfr Mstorio — can rival in grandeur of representation the dnuna. It 
is a sorry argument for the degrading tendency of Uitf drama to 
require to confess that its authors are the hest m cVery Ut«ratare, 
are, in fact, the chief of those whom we read to leaom h09h^ 

^ T^tiini agrMably torn* pMper thoqgbtk^ 

Another ^eat recommendation of the drama is tlkat given b5r 
Bacon in ms famous definition, "Dramatiea ^poesia tat veluti 
Historia spectabilis." Dramatic poetry is as if history were made 
visiUe. Ordinary minds have a great difi^ulty in reakzing to tiheir 
imagination different forms of me, motives of actioift passions and 
tbeir efiects, &c. Without the power of realizing tiiem,. these dif- 
ferent elements of being remain enigmas to them. B«t when the 
drama vivifies them, when it brings within eyesight and experience 
the very spectacles of which history speaks, or shadowy repre- 
sentatioiks of the actors of history, conception is quickened, and 
the comprehensibility of many things is greatly aided. In this 
way the drama is one of the grandei^ powers for education witUn 
the reach of the human race. ^ 

A Tory important point of riew in which the drama as an ele-' 
vating agent may be noticed, is closely connected with our fore- 
going remark. It was in the drama that the idea of a philosophy 
of history was originated, and the working of God in history was 
first shown. It was on^ of the necessities of the drama that a 
design should pervade it and hold it together. Mere scenic suc- 
cession could not satisfy human cravings. It required plot- 
interest. Now a plot to possess interest must grow and progress, 
must b^in, go on, and end. JL thread of purpose must nold the 
various beads of events together ; and this must be perceptible to. 
the audience. What the philosophers call evolution was first shown 
in the drama ; it passed tnencB mto history and from h^rtory into 
iheology. Now this suggestion of design running threach, acting 
upon, and incorporating itself with human life, this ^adowing 
forth of the trutn that — 

^ There's a divinity doth thtpe tfox eocbv 
Boagb-heir them as we wUl/* 

which attained such palpability in the drama was a grattdl idea. It 
made, as it were, Kovidence visible in man's career, and lifted 
man's life above mere earthliness by showing that the determina- 
tion of the gods bore rule among mankind. This surely proves 
that the drama elevates rather than degrades. 

I have, as I think, shown some good reasons for Mi^hring that 
the drama elevates. I am not, however, so unhesitating m my 
approval of the drama as my colleague F. S. Mill, aMe and trust 
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worthy as his paper is. I do not affirm that the drama ia all its 
forms and Taiieties, and in all its conditions of being and being per- 
formed is elevating. Few things in this sinful world escape degra-; 
dation ; even reli^on is no exception to this sad fatality : 1 cannot 
justify much of uxe drama of the Bestoration. But it may be 
questidned how much of this degrading tendency was due to the 
degradation of the time ; and we know that the putrefactive ten- 
dency of this immorality has been such as to put the dramas of that 
time off the stage and o£F the shelves of respectable libraries. In 
this itself proving that the drama does not degrade but elevates. 

I would close this paper with the concluding sentences of the 
preface to Taylor's ** Philip Van Artevelde " : — ** There is perhaps 
nothing whicn more enlarges or enriches the mind than the dis- 
position to lajr it genially open to impressions of pleasure from 
the exercise of every species of talent ; nothing by which it is more 
impoverished than the habit of undue depreciation. What is 
puerile, pusillanimous, or wicked, it can do us no good to admire ; 
but let us admire all that can be admired without debasing the dis- 
positions or stultifying the understanding." Philomathes. 
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jlre public lectuees peofitable poe 

INSTEUCnON? 

KBGATIYB ABTICLB. — II. 

It may seem to some people rather a sign of retrogression than 
of progression, that in the early issue or a fresh vomme of " our 
own" magazine, any one could be found willing to advocate the 
negative side of the question which heads this paper. We have of 
late been the victims, to so large an extent, of the " lecturing" 
mania, not only in metropolitan and provincial towns, but even m 
outlying rural districts, tnat it seems like offering an insult to the 
•ntire tribe of platform occupants to assert that, viewed as an 
agency, their declamations are not "profitable for instruction," 
however they may prove so, for themselves, in a pecuniary sense- 
yet 80 it is. We are foolish enough to entertain an opinion adverse 
to the utility of public lectures as a medium for conveying instruc- 
tion, properly so called ; and we therefore gladly avail ourselves of 
the opportunity now presented of laying oefore our readers the 

Sounds upon which such an opinion is based. We are sure that 
e impartial and intelligent jury of readers, to whom the argu- 
ments in these debates are from month to month submitted, will be 
able to appreciate the soundness of our views and the' applicability 
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of our illostratioiis, even though they may in the end record their 
Terdict against the side we adrocate. 

At the outset we are required to analyze the terms of the question 
we desire to discuss, in order that we may clearly understand the 
point at issue between our opponents and ourselves. The question 
itself is, " Are public lectures profitttble for instruction?" and the 
elements in it, which seem to suggest comment, are, " What are 
embraced under the head of 'ptSlic' lectures?" and "What it 
conveyed by the phrase 'profitable for instruction?'" Adopting 
this division, we snail now proceed to advance our views. 

" Public " lectures are those, of course, which are delivered before 
a public audience, composed of a variety of classes and individuals, 
whose tastes, capacities, and inclinations differ materially from each 
other. In a meeting at all deserving of being regarded as a public 
one : that is, one to which the general bodj of the commimity in 
the locality have access, irrespective of their individual powers of 
thought or reflection, or their individual educational status, there 
must always exist that variety of mind and character, of taste and 
capacity which to so large an extent influences those who address 
it. Such an influence finds its exercise and development, not only 
in restricting the lecturer or speaker to a certain class of subjects 
upon which to dilate, but very much in the mode in which his 
observations are to be framed. Addressing a " public " audience, 
the lecturer, who would aim at success, must first of all select for 
his theme a subject likely, ^"om its general character, to ofler to 
the representatives of each class or varietur of people before him 
some fruits of a pleasing and acceptable kind ; ana m presenting 
his bill of fare for their criticism, he must clothe his remarks in 
language so popular and free from pure technicality, that all who listen 
may be able to comprehend his meaning. The very necessity which 
exists for making his address capable, not only of being understood, 
but of being appreciated by the general audience before him, cir- 
cumscribes the lecturer, first in selecting a subject, and then in his 
mode of dealing with it; and hence arises one great reason why 
sach addresses must, as a class, fail in proving profitable for the in- 
struction of those before whom they are delivered. Being " public " 
lectures they must be upon subjects more or less " popular " m their 
nature, and must deal with those popular subjects in a general and 
popular manner. They may interest, therefore, or even amuse; 
they may to a certain extent contribute to the moral and spiritual 
improvement of an audience, but they must of necessity fail as 
ajfencies for conveying any solid or permanently useful " instruc- 
tion" to the minds to which they are addressed. 

A very el6quent and excellent lecturer has himself, within the 
last few years, placed on record his ideas regarding the utility of 
those popular aadresses, and they accord so fully with the opinions we 
ourselves entertain, and are now endeavouring to advocate, that we 
make no apolofs^ for succinctly alluding to them here. There are, 
he urges, but three conditions, xmder any one of which it is pos- 
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Bible for popular lectures to be useful j and these dre : — " 1. "WTieu 
the y c onviRog a mau of ignorance, and send him away to study. 
2. When they awaken interest in some important subject, and pre- 
dispose pe<^le to meet it halfway; or, 3. When they quicken 
latent knowledge and help op the r^eal student.'' If any one of 
these end# is accomplished by a popular or public address, it may 
be said to that extent to have proved " profitable for instruction.'* 
Tried by this standard then, we yet have no difficulty in deciding 
that from the very nature of the thing it is almost impossible for 
the end to be gained by means so inappropriate. To speak of an 
ignorant jman being convinced, and sent away to study, by the ob- 
servations of ft pumic lecturer who is restrained by the very position 
in which be is placed from doing more than ^ass in review the 
general features of the topic he discusses, is to imagine that igno- 
rance can be removed by a very inefficient lever, and study induced 
by very trivial allurements. It is true that public lectures may 
awaken interest in some important subject, ana foy the time afford 
an audience some insight into the elements which need examination 
in order to produce jinealthy and vigorous opinion upon them ; but 
unless th^ l^ad those who listen to them to enter upon that clos^ 
examinaticm for themselves, they have only succeeded in gaining for 
the lecturer's peculiar views a. host of blind adherents who coincide 
with him» either because they have no materials upon which to fomo. 
any other jQO^clusions, or because they prefer accepting his " cut and 
dry" opinioiis to taking the trouble of engaging in a study of the 
matter for themselves. A large amount of superficial knowledge 
may be conveyed by means of public addresses, and that even upoa 
most interasting sid important subjects ; but if the effect of the 
lecture ends witn its delivery, it is idle to say that it has proved 
"profitable" for an audience. The very fact which we are now 
pressing on the attention of the reader, namely, that the character 
of the auditory very much precludes a profitable train of thought 
and reasoning Doing adhered to by a public lecturer, has been, over 
and over ^ain, recognized by public lecturers themselves. Whea 
the time has come for their issuing their public addresses in a per- 
manent form, they find it expedient to apologize for the very 
general nature of their remarks, by stating tluit they were originally 
prepared for delivery before a pulJiic assembly ; and very frequently 
they substitute in the printed form the very elements which consti^ 
tute their address profitable for the student, but the abseuce of 
which during its delivery rendered it, as spoken, practically value- 
less. As frequently we find that while a public lecture abounds iu 
general GOnolusioiis« for arriving at which no data whatever are pro- 
duced, in a subsequently published form it bristles with facts and 
figures which strengthen the lecturer's views, and substantiate his 
arguments.* But tnat in such amended and amplified form public 
* ^.^M thd BtmptoQ, tho Hnkeftn, and other public lecturer, deliyered irst 
and pnblisbed aftorKiuBde in which tha not«8 often Ibrm the mott coosidecable por* 
tion of the rolame. 
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lectures ma^^ protre usefol to the student, and profitable for the in* 
stnietion of the thinking and reflective mind, does not in the least 
degree detract from the force of our previous arguments ; on the 
contrary, it affords further proof of the acknowl^ged inability of 
the address, as delivered, to accomplish the end ostensibly in riew. 

But our opponents will, no doubt, urge, as against this, that the 
utility of public lectures, as agencies for " instruction," is recognized 
in our several collegiate institutions ; and what is maintained on 
such high authority cannot be open to the objections we have made. 
A moment's reflection will, however, show that, even if we admitted 
that collegiate lectures were a species of public lectures which 
proved " profitable fpr instruction," we woula by no means eive up 
the opinion we started by maintaining. The audience addressed 
by a collegiate lecturer is composed of those whose minds are intent 
on the acquisition of the knowledge he is there to impart ; they are 
to a great extent oooupant9 of a common platform in an educational 
point of view, both in relation to each other, to the lecturer, and to 
his subject ; and it is their business to accept his dictum as a fitting 
termination to their own studies. The subject is one peculiarly 
hearing upon their collegiate training ; its treatment by the lecturer 
is designed to summarize their individual course of study, and to 
generalize that knowledge which in their own rooms they have 
studied in detail ; and being strictly professional in its character 
and belongings, the lecture is methodically and logically arranged 
so as to accomplish its object irrespective of meretricious adornings 
or httractions. But even as regards university lectures it has been 
truly said that, except under certain conditions of mind and dispo* 
sition, they, too, may prove unprofitable. 

Captain Burro wes, in his very interesting work called "Pass and 
Class," dwells particularly upon this topic ; and, as the result of his 
fxperience of college life, and of his subsequent reflection, states, in 
substance, "That professors* lectures, wnen used careftilly and 
thoughtfully in connection with and supplemental to private study ; 
when used as the crowning part of the course, cannot be too 
strongly recommended." But the same authority does not hesitate 
to affirm that the same kind of lectures, " as elementary means of 
instruction," are worse than useless ; because, instead of enlighteningi 
1^^ will either lead a man to fancy he is learning something when 
he IS not, or they will give him a wearisome disgust of the entire 
subject." If this sentiment be accurate with regard to lectures of 
sucn a special character, and intended for audiences nominally so 
well prepared to receive them with profit — and no one who has 
•tudied the subject for a moment, and who has had any experience 
in itsjbearings, can doubt it — it is plain that public lectures, delivered 
before public and mixed audiences, must be far more open to the 
censure which Captain Burrowes has thus passed upon collegiate 
lectures, looked upon as "elementary means of instruction." 

We refrain from saying more on this subject at present; for 
writing in ignorance of what the affirmative advocates may hare 
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propounded, we are unable to oonjecinre eTen the grounds upon 
whicli he intends to claim a verdict in his favour. JBnt when onr 
opponents have riddled our armour, and, to their own satisfaction, 
plabed us hors de combat, we shall venture in a parting paper to 
endeavour to annihilate their theories, and scatter their arguments, 
if we can, to the winds. 
Dublin. G. H. S. 



18 THE OFFEETOEY PEEFEEABLE TO THE PEW-BENT 
SYSTEM IN OUE CHUECHES P 

AFFIBMATIVB ABTICLB. — II. 

The pew-rent system and the offertory are, or ought to be, con- 
sidered as two distinct things having two distinct objects. Bat 
unfortunately now-a-days the two are confounded, and the one is 
made to do duty for the other. Whatever may be said as to the pro- 
priety or otherwise of taking advantage of the pride and selnsh- 
ness of those who are willing to pay for appropriated seats, and 
levying a tax upon them, the offertory system should in no case 
be abandoned. The reasons for this will be adduced presently. 
The people have in great measure themselves to blame for the 
existence of the pew-rent system. There seems little doubt that 
in olden times the wealthy and selfish parishioners voluntarily 
gave money to obtain seats for their exclusive use, and that the 
clergy, the majority of whom were poor, willingly fell in with such 
a disposition, which promised to increase their income so materially. 
This infringement of the law was, winked at at the time, and now 
general custom and venerable antiquity have so far given it the 
force of law, that in nearly every place of worship, from the handet 
chapel to the loftiest cathedral, pew rents are exacted ; for though 
in these latter there is no nominal trading in sittings, it is well 
known that those who fee the vergers, quarterly or half-yearly, 
have virtually seats appropriated to them j while those who do not 
do so obtain sittings where best they can. Thus, then, the pew- 
rent system and the offertory should not be brought into com- 
parison — the one originating from a desire of the few to maintain 
a class distinction, and the other affording opportunity for all 
to give of their abundance or of their little to the service of 
Chnst. 

But as the two things must, in the course of this debate, be com- 
pared, it is time that reasons should be given for the affirmative of 
this question. And — 
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Enrst, the offertory is preferable to the pew-rent syttem, because 
it is of apostolic institutioo, or at least conformable to apostolic 
precept a&d practice. T'his, it is certain, can never be pleaded io. 
behalf of pew-rents. In the eves of some, who have no great 
Teverence for antiquity, or who do not consider themselves bound 
to follow in the present day apostolic practices, this consideration will 
avail little in its favour ; but to us, at least, who think that all old 
and good practices should, wherever possible, be retained, it is far 
otherwise. In 1 Cor. xvi. we have St. Paul giving directions to 
the church at Corinth concerniDg a general laying by on the first 
day of the week for a collection for the poorer saints. This collec- 
tion was general, for the apostle declares he has given a similar 
commandment to the churches in Galatia ; and it is plain that this 
was made when they assembled themselves together for worship, 
or the first day of the week would not be so specially mentioned, 
and that the distribution was in the hands of the apostles. In the 
early days of the Church's history, when the society of Christians 
was small, there was, as we are told in the Acts, a community of 
good ; but as the Church multiplied, this watf abandoned, and col- 
lections made in various quarters for the poor. It is plain, also, 
from 2 Cor. viii. and ix. that the distribution of this fund was in 
the hands of the apostles ; and from other parts of the Pauline 
epistles we gather that collections were made not only to relieve 
the necessities of the poorer saints, but also for the expenses of the 
apostles themselves, in accordance with the apostolic maxim, ** they 
who preach the gospel must live of the gospel," and for all efforts 
made for the spread of that gospel, and ccAisequent extension of 
Christ's kingdom upon earth. This offertosy, then, was of apostolic 
institution ; it was regular, it was weekly, and not confined to the 
spasmodic efforts put forth by too many Christian congregations 
in aid of any particular charity, when stirred by some new or elo- 
quent preachers are engaged for the occasion. Sut — 

Second, the offertory is indeed, as we should expect from its first 
characteristic, in entire consonance with Bible teaching ; while we 
need hardly say pew rents are virtually opposed to it. Admission 
to the courts of the tabernacle and temple, and to the synago^es, 
was, as far as we can gather, absolutely free to all. But offerings, 
both fixed and voluntary, were appointed from the earliest times. 
" Freely ye have received, freely give," was the moving principle 
of the old dispensation long before its enunciation by the divme 
founder of the Church. Prayer and praise or thanksgiving are the 
essentials of divine worship. But how shall we thank the Almighty 
for His mercies continually vouchsafed to us P Shall it be in words 
alone ? or shall it not rather be both in word and deed P Should 
we not give an offering of a free heart, and be ready to give and glad 
to distribute, knowing that with such sacrifices God is well pleased : 
if we have much, giving plenteously ; if we have little, doing our 
diligence gladly to give ot that little. The true Christian principle, 
then, is that we should never assemble ourselves together to ask 
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^086 things whieh are requisite and necessary, as w^ fbr the bbdj 
as the soul, without rendering thanks to Almighty God for i& 
great benefits we have reeeived at His hands, by some o£Pering, how- 
erer small, knowing that by so doing we gather to ourselves a good 
reward in the day of necessity. 

These two considerations are designed to show that a regular 
offertory should in any case be retained in the Christian church, 
,Mid that, as a consequence in the 'consideration of any means for 
obtaining money for charitable purposes, it must have the pre- 
ference as being already in existence, and as being in strict accord- 
ance with Bible teaching. We are not of those who, as Hooker 
Bays, will do nothing — no, not so much as the lifting of a straw — 
without Scripture warrant, but of those who hold that " every 
particular or national church hath authority to ordain, change, and 
abolish ceremonies or rites of the church ordained only by man's 
authority, so that all things be done to edifying ;" yet " whosoev«r, 
through his private judgment, willingly and purposely, doth openly 
break the traditions^ and ceremonies of the church, which be not 
repugnant to the word of God, and be ordained and approved by 
common authority, offendeth against the order of the church.'* 

Why, then, are pew rents levied P Every parishioner has a right 
to a seat fVee of charge in his own parish church, and they hare 
been declared illegal on high authority. Church livings are, un- 
fortunately, very unequal in value, and the holders of poorer ones 
have been glad to trust to what they considered would prove a 
surer and larger augmentation in the form of pew-rents, than in 
that of a regular offertory ; while ministers of unendowed chapels, 
who depend entirely upon voluntaryism, have,- from observing its 
seeming success in one church, been reduced to adopt it for them- 
selves. The chief object, then, of pew-rents in ail branches of l^e 
Christian church is to raise an adequate income for the minister, 
while the various chtunties which are the natural result of Christi- 
anity and civilization, are left to the chance of appeals made more or 
less frequently to the congregation. But the ofrertory answers this 
objeet still better. In every place in which it has been regularly- 
practised for any length of time, and where it has become an 
established thing, the produce of the offertory has been found to 
yield as much annually as is obtained from pew-rents and eoUeo- 
tions put together, and not unfrequently a great deal more. Writing 
£ftr away from books and papers as we are at present, we are not able 
to give here detailed proofs of this assertion ; ^loueh, however, 
iShAt it has been proved, and some kind friend, who follows on the 
same side, may perchance be able to support it, if it be called in 
question. 

Any objections urged against l^e offertory must tell with much 
greater force against pew-rents. We are now considering the 
offertory solely as a means for providing or augm^iting the ineome 
of the minister. Its lawfulness and desirability as a Chriatiaa 
initittttioA is, we l^ink, impregnable. There is, of course, a rascal 
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objection to Tolontaryism as a means of support for Christian 
siinisters. Tke minister, to discharge his dutj faithfully and fear- 
lessly, musty froin the nature of the case, be above pecuniary con- 
siderations. Such, unfortunately, is the state of affairs at t he present 
day ; though it was not always so, and even now the feeling is in 
some places quite extinct. StiU, thongh it is desirable that the 
Biinister should in all cases be independent of his flock, he need 
bare no scruple in receiving their contributions for his mainten* 
sooe ; and therefore the assertion of a laJte canon of the church at 
i^ Manchester Congress, that with the offertory, the minister 
nuiBt needs be listening to the rattling of the box, and speculating 
as to what he and his mmily shall do tor support for the next week, 
is, even where the minister is totally dependent upon it, highly 
oreroharged, and, as the general derision with which it was received 
isemed to show, not true in one case out of a hundred. 

Witii voluntaryism it is said, and often found true, that the people 
wSil leave if the preacher hit them too hard, and that he must 
biunour their caprices instead of rebuking them. ITow, of course, 
whether he depends on pew-rents or collections, the same takes 
place ; and this no doubt accounts in part for the emptiness of many 
of our churches and chapels, and the overcrowding of others. 

But the pew-rent system is bad in itself, because it t^nds to keep 
up and increase that distinction bet>«^een man and man, in the place 
inliere, above all others, all are^eally equal, and to drive away from 
oor churches and chapels those whom we should make the most 
flkenuouB efforts to draw to the house of God, and to keep them in 
tiie good habit, — viz., the poor ta whom it is our duty to preach 
ft« |;ospeL They> of course, naturally feel acutely the humiliating 
dktmetion put upon them, so severely reprehended by the apostle 
James, of marking certain seats as ** free,' and telling them to " sit 
hero under my wotstool," while " the rich are put into a good 
place.** It may ]^rhaps be urged that the poor would be driven 
fray equally as much by the use of the offertory and the continual 
tonandthns made upon their slender resources. But experience haa 
aot verified this. In fact, the general testimony is quite the other 
n^. & all metropolitan churches where the offertory is in use, and 
pew-rents are abolished, the churches are quite full on the Sundays, 
sod very fairly attended at the week-day services. And a glance at 
the coDgreffations of these churchq^ will show that the ^oor really do 
s^Kead, and that thev form no inconsiderable portion of the assembly; 
ivhile an analysis of the sums collected shows that the pg^r are only 
too glad to ^ive of their little, and this will be further proved to 
the satisfaction of any one who will watch the bag as it is handed 
round among[ the congregation. We have not, for the reasons 
pnrviously given, any reports at hand giving the exact figures ; 
TO such may easily "be ootained by any who who feel interested 
ill the matter, and wish to see for themselves. 

To conclude. Pew-rents are ojjposed to the whole system and 
«pirit of Christian worship, and vitiate its chief object, while the 
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offertory is in strict {accordance with the letter and spirit pf it, and 
must therefore be preferable, while it possesses the further reoem- 
mendatioDs, that it does not drive away the poor,* but draws and 
retains them, and produces pecuniary results equal to, and fre- 
quently better, than those obtained by pew-rents. B.. S.^ 

NEGATIVE ABTICLB. — II. 

" The National Association for Promoting the Freedom of Public 
Worship in the United Church of England and Ireland," has been 
in existence in that city which — since the successful Anti-com-law 
League— has been the head-quarters and capital of a hundred futile 
and unsuccessful organizations— Manchester — for more than ten 
years. It has recenuy given a spasmodic sign of regalvamzed life, 
by issuing proposals for "Prize Essays on Free Worship and 
Finance/* Certain gentlemen, in the hope of gaining the fee, have, 
it seems, mastered the case, and have set themselves to prove their 
point, and, like all bad lawyers, have materially spoiled their ar^ni- 
ment by overstating it ; for they have gone so far as to assert the 
sinfulness of the pew-rent system. A John Sandford, B.D., of 
Balliol College, a canon and something else of the reverend order, 
has become sponsor for these prize bantlings in a preface ; and has, 
thus laid himself open to the tu quoque argument, for there are quite 
as many who believe in the sinfulness of the Church canon system — 
but with better reason — as have a grounded faith in the sinfulness 
of pew-rents. To him, therefore, we may safely apply this proverb, 
'* Physician heal thyself; " and to the patronized essayists, — " Come 
ye but from among them and be ye separate ; touch not the unclean 
thing." 

If a pew-rent is sinful, to what heinousness does the enjoyment 
of a canon's prebend al revenue and status rise P or is " free wor- 
ship and finance" possible in a church where canons hold dignities 
exercise lordship and receive church revenues P We mention these 
said essays, of which we only know from advertisements, that they 
exist, to show to what length in inconsistency men will often go in 
favour of an opinion ; to note that materials are readily at hand for 
advocates of the affirmative of the question and to remarl*on the 
moderation of manner in which the question is laid before us ; for 
we are asked, " Is the offertory preferable to the pew-rent system 
in our churches?" 

If, however, the advocates of ^the affirmative can prove the sin- 
fulness of the pew-rent system, there is a short cut to the conclu- 
sion ; for "If the pew-rent system is sinful and the offertory is 
sinless, there can be no question regarding the preferabilitjy of one 
over the other. We question, however, the propriety of endeavour- 
ing to gain a debate by such a coup d*Stat as this, and shall conclude 
our introductory remarks by saying that the Manchester confe- 
deracy have scarcely met with a large measure 'of success when 
they required to adopt the prize essay system, which is a sort ot 
refdge for the destitute among movements, and seems to us, in a 
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case like the present, yer;^ like suborning witnesses in favour of an 
UDsnccessful cause. It is a case of double bribery: the writers 
were bribed to look at the one side of the question — that which 
paid or offered to pay ; while the readers are bribed to buy and 
read on the assumption that these are pre-eminent productions for 
the authorship of which payment has oeen made in admiration of 
their talent and truthfulness and at the cost of printing, of which 
they have only to bear a share. Hiey may be, for all we know, 
most excellent compositions ; all that we affirm is, that the con- 
ditions of their existence are not prepossessinj?, do not ensure 
either impartiality or ability, and certainly lay the whole scheme 
which they advocate justly open to suspicion. With these remarks 
we shall commence our counter argument. 

The great authority upon which, so far as we know, the antago- 
nists of the pew-rent system rest their argument is, the general 
epistle of James ii. 1 — 10, the text of which we shall lay before our 
readers, in order tiiat they may see the mere makeshift of argu- 
ment to which the advocates of what they call free worship are 
reduced to emjAoy : — 

" Uj brethren, have not the fai^h of onr Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory 
with respect of persons; for if there come into yonr assembly a man with a gold 
ring in goodly apparel, and there come in also a poor man in vile raiment, and ye 
bare respect to him that weareth the gay clothing, and say nnto him, * Sit thou 
here io a good plsce;* and say to the poor, ' Stand then there, or sit here nnder 
fnj footstool.' Are ye not, then, partial in yonrseWes, and are become judges of 
eTil thoughts? Hearken, my beloved brethren, Hath not God chosen the poor of 
this world rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which be hath promised to them 
thtt lore him? But ye have despised the poor. Do not rich men oppress 700, 
ud draw yon before the judgment-seats? Do not they blaspheme that worthy 
otme bj the which ye are called? If ye fulfil the royal law according to the Scrip- 
ton^' Tboa shalt lore thy neighbour as thyself' ye shall do well; but if ye have 
n^ect to persons, ye commit sin, and are convinced of the law as transgressors.** 

Now who, that had not a case to make would ever think of an 
exegesis on this text leading in the remotest degree to the solution 
of the question of the offertory versus pew-rents P Yet this is the 
grand test-proof quoted from Scripture against the pew-rent sys- 
tem. We nave somewhere read or a celebrated statesman, who — 

" Gave up to party what was meant for mankind." 

This was considered a stinging rebuke. Of what reproof are 
those deserving who — 

. ** Bednce to paltriness the word of God!*' 

vFor wbat else is this magnificent passage but a protest against 
seeming "to be religious;** representmg oneself as filled with the 
Christian spirit, and doing tne works of "the world, the flesh, 
and the devil," at Hie very moment of our profession; judging 
men by outward evidences m a manner affording no proof, having 
reference to the point at issue instead of by inward graceaP It is 
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not ftt all a mere legitimatioii of a 8cr«nble for any seat you like, 
but agitation. But the yery opposite. If the pew-rent system k 
observed, there can be no invitation to sit in a stood, ^laoe, for tiie 

flace is either chosen or assigned and then fixed ; nether can there 
e any scornful sit thou here under my footstool spoken to the 
{K>or ; for his sitting is as fixed and sure as that of the rich. It 
li only where the onertory scheme is afoot and beadledom civilitiM 
are employed to enrich the treasury that such invites can oceor. 
So that, in fact, if the passage has any reference to pews at aU, it 
is a warning against having any uncertainty in tne matter of 
sittings left for adjustment when divine service is engaged in, but 
to have all t^e requisite arrangements made beforehand and aecniir 
work done at secular times. %ut it really refers to the spirittuiKfy 
of worship. It inculcates that as God is no respecter of persons* so 
far as regards the giving of his saving grace, we odght not to judge 
of our neighbour's grace by his worldlv prosjjerity, but to ralne 
each man for what he is and does, and the spirit in which he Ures 
and acts. Pure relijgion exists in the heart, and is not worn on the 
garments or shown in the outward condition of the person. In tlM 
church and before God man is a soul and not a person ; and in 
themselves neither the poverty of the one gives us ti^ to despise, 
nor the wealth of the otner a ground for respecting those who eookB 
to worship in God's house. But no Scripture abolishes eartyjr 
rank, levels all disparities of worldly condition, or proclaims eqttal%' 
in external state. Hence we affirm that the argument drawn fron^ 
this passage in favour of the abolition of pews is altogether an orer- 
strained one, and, in ih^ use of it, the partisan spirit-— 

" doth overleap ItseH 
And falls on the other side;** 
. . t 

It is easy to dignify things with grand and takiof namm 
** Freedom of worship ! " is a fine cry to juggle with ; but is it restff 
anything else than a nne-soimding phrase P The Free Church move- 
ment, in its English sense — which has been appropriated for a far 
nobler idea neany a quarter of a century ago by the Scotch — means 
an agitation for the non-appropriation of the sittings in ehurcAl^, 
but wr the opening of these eaifices to any who choose to occnp;^ 
their pews, without rent and without restriction, and the subi^ 
tution of the offertory for the pew-rent* It is^ easy to see that 
this so-called " simple and eiqual" plan of non-a|^ropriaiion is not 
at all so honest and true as it seems. There are old, wea3fy timid, 
irresolute, just as there are young, robust, proud, and self-asserting 
people seeking the accommodation of Cmistian churches. The 
former would shrink £rom contests for sittings while the lattir 
would enjoy the victory. The poor would be even more servile]^ 
distinguished from the rich then than now ; for if they took any 
sitting desired by a wealthy and prosperous man they would create 
for themselves foes. There coula not but be envyings and stnfts 
in such a form of diurking the question of man's equalily bdbre 
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God at worship. The pew-rent Is honester far, for it acknowledgee 
the personal eqaaU^ of men before Crod, bat reeognizes the differ-* 
enceft of Btation which exist by His appointment, and, by the pew- 
reskt, calls upon the rich man out <^ lus abundance to gi^e to him 
who haUi need, s(/ that, by his paying, seats may be left free for the 
poor,— seats to which the Christian might of poverty give them a 
l(aaranteed right. Then the pew«rent system secures order of 
wonhip. Many would not go to church at all if they required 
to scramble sabbath after sabbath for a sitting; and man is so 
much the creature of habit that he feels discomfort in his mind 
when in a familiar place he is always shifted about. This erery 
one who has attended lectures in a public hall in a small locality 
most have obserred, — he must harTe seen the tendency of people 
to retttm to their old places, and noticed sometimes the tenacious 
^^ge with which some old frequeoter will sometimes even claim a 
lett which he has occupied for some time coBseoutirely. If we 
are to have a system in harmony with man's liability to form habits » 
we must adhex^ to the pew-rent system, which supplies a fixed seai 
tt a reasonable fixed price, and leaves ample room for the poor in 
oar churches free* 

We admits of ooursev that many parishes hare outgrown the 
flhoridi accommodation legally provided, and that in some of theM 
there is not space within the church walls for ev^i the well-to-do; 
and that in such instances, the poor may c!3^ne to be looked upon 
as intruders, even in Ood's house* This only shows, as we think, 
^ need for church extensiosi, not for free and unappropriated 
sittings. The poor would never scramble for and daim sittings in 
a church so preoccupied. But with the pew-rents well used, and 
the oflbrtory put in activity for its right purposes, there shoi:dd be 
BO difficulty in such parishes in securing a new church to which 
many would for various reasons readily go, — thus leaving space in 
each for the poor, and yet satisfying the possessory feeHn^ and the 
habit-forming nature of mankind. But the offertory itself, we 
think, would fail. to secure a response in such a case. The rich 
could secure their sittings always by their offertory, and the Sun- 
day<»given mite of the poor man would be given with shamefaced- 
ness if given on the same bench with the banker or the lawyer, the 
diief physician or the head farmer of a district. This woald make 
the poor man's poverty a source of, every Simday, irritation and 
diisajtitfeetiovi. 

It would be better at once to hare churches for the poor and 
ehmrehes for the rich than this. The offertory looked upon as a 
contribution for charity's sake is quite a different thing from the 
i^ertory used as an every Sunday's payment for seat rent, — or 
"penny to pay parson for sarmint." Such a mode of putting up 
'B^rmons to auction and paying for G-od's service as a dole, cannot 
commend itself to rational minds. It is sentimental I grant. But 
why should clergymen, more than other men, be put into a situa- 
. tion whioh would make them ostensibly " trust in Grod," while they 
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were in reality compelled to depend upon men P They are no* now 
'like the apostles ; tney do not freely get that they may freely give. 
Their education is an expensive process: doriDg aH the time of 
their student career they can earn nothing, wh]le other men are 
earning money and preparing for earning more. The efforts they 
make auring this unpaid and expensive period are oflen greater 
than those made by those who think themselves hard wrought. 
Capitalize all this, and few clerg}[men get even good interest for the 
money spent on their np-bringing. They are compelled to give 
freely enough already, without being called to give all this for i>er- 
miosion to be; a parish beggar everv sabbath. 

The high-flying theology of S. S. has very little to do with this 
question. And I do not think St. Paul would agree with him that 
tne minister should take no heed regarding the just and honest 
fulfilment of a fair bargain between )*imself and his congregation 
or parish. Provide things honest in ihe sight of all men is quite 
impossible so long as those who preach the gospel are to live by the 
gospel without some fairly stipulated provision for the gospel 
ministry. I accept the offertory as a Christian mode of " giving to 
the Lord ;" but not as an honest means of maintaining ordinanoes. 
I agree with S. S. in his premises but not in his inferences. I do 
not believe that God can accept an intermittent charity as the best 
way of ** Establishing the churches." Nor does it seem to me that 
a clergyman effectively guards himself against letting any mui 
" despise" him who merely trusts to the offertory for tne support 
of his family, his reputation for meeting all demands on him, and 
keeping himself unspotted from the world. Hence I cannot but 
believe that. the settled "living" provided by the pew system is 
preferable to the uncertain and precarious charity of the offertory 
for the support of the ministn", while the securify afforded by the 
pew system for the rights of sitters gives it an additional recom- 
mendation in my eyes. Tbevblyn. 



'^No fiction" is our motto. Knowledge, life, and religion are 
three pretty considerable districts of thought to cultivate, and 
there is a poetry attached to each which is not petitions. Imagi- 
nation, like everf other human faculty, was given for use. In 
knowledge it furnishes hypotheses, in life it is the mother of hope, 
and in religion it is the origin of earnestness. History is not ex- 
hausted, and the nature of the universe has not yet been thoroughly 
searched out, that we should begin, or, raUier, that we shoidd be 
under the necessity of manufacturing history and inventing sub- 
stitutes for travel, geography, and exploration. 
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IN MEMOEUM MDCCCLXV. 

" NoN omnis moriar I "—I shall not whoUy die ! — is a natural and 
universal expression of a general hope. A dread of annihilation, a 
fear that the fluttering heart and the thinking spirit may pass awaj 
with the aftertime, comes sometimes on the heart with a suddoa 
doUing coldness ; but the soul rises in insurrection against this 
blank of futurity, and resistantly as well as persistently asserts,-— 
" I change, bat I cannot die/' 

Why is tiie eager longing for "a deathless name" so stronglj 
and repeatedly expressed in the writings of the olden time P Is it 
not that, ^haying no assured hope of a glorious immortality, the 
appetite for prolonged existence sought the best consolation it could 
g^t, by consecrating a fictitious immortality — Fame -^ in the 
imagination. This earnest solicitude to outlast the tie-dissolying 
oncoming of deaUi, and to be able to transfuse a portion of the 
individual being of the writer into the spirits to follow it in the 
hereafter, had it not its origin in a desire to seek compensation 
for its doubts and fears of a future state in endeavourmg to do 
lomething which *' aitertimes would not willingly let die ** P It 
substituted posterity for futurity, and reputation for life, and found 
comfort in the idea of " having a name to live," though death might 
vanquish all the actual vitahty of the soul. The theatre of the 
present life is not large enough to gratify the human spirit, even 
ilthough it were capable of causing a simultaneous thrill of 
admiring ecstasy to pass along the entire surface of the globe, 
unless the hope can also be granted to it that the dark, distant, and 
&r-stretching future shall catch up the praise of the past, and Toiee 
it forth again to farther distances of time. It cannot be satisfied 
only to bloom a summer and then wholly pass away, though the love 
of its beauty and the sweetness of its perfume may have delighted 
many an eye, and given gladness to many a heart. Few indeed 
are there who have no secret wish to have a " forget-me-not " 
of some kind growing on their grave. 

Are we wrong in thmking that, though the dull, cold ear of death 
may not hear the accents that are spoken, few of the living wiU 
grudge the laying of a souvenir of the departed upon the bier 
of those who, could they speak, would surely now tell us that — 
*' The almighty Mind, 
Who breathed on man a portion of His fire, 
Bade his free sonl, by earth nor time confined, 
To heavflQ—- to inmiortaUty aspire. 

1866. I 
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Nor shall the pile of hope, His merej reared, 

By vain philosophy be e*er destroyed; 
Eternity^ by aU or wished or feared, 

Shall be by <iU or snflfered or enjoyed?** 

It is from no personal loy« for prononnoing oraisons funihresiSbsA, 
we undertake of late to wreathe an In Memoriam of admiration for 
the dead and lost of each fast-fleeting year. It is melancholy 
to watch the falling of the fruit, ripe or nnnpe, firom the tree 
of life into the ever^tmstanched maw of the grisly skeleton ; it is 
•ad to reckon np a book in which each item is loss, — for the entries 
per contrh of gain cannot be known till years have flown, and the hand 
of the reckoner himself may be passive to the touch of the fat 
graveworm ; it is grieyous to see the solid, hard-won forests of 
intellect withered into seeming nothingness and worthlessness, 
often as the nations are only becomiDg sensible of their sweetness 
and perfectness ; there is a dull monotomy of feeling inseparable 
from Idus watching of the work of death, whose circumscriptkmiand 
oonflne is so surely to be laid upon all. Bat there is also an intenM 
joy when Ihe powerlessness of the cold dialectics of materialism is 
riiown at the grare's mouth, and feeling with resistless might 
rebels against the belief which contains itself within " things seen and 
temporu," and darts, with the supreme gladness of emancipation, 
to seek comfort and support in fixing the thoughts upon those 
which, though xmseen, are eternal ; so taking — 

'* The sting from death, the victory from the grave.** 

In a few brief words let us recall the memory of the dead, — ^lost 
to us in their being, living to us in their works, yet neither in thdr 
ir<Hrks or being wholly lost ; for quick as death strikes the soul ef 
liie worthy, and makes him quit the tenement of earth's clay» — 

*< Straightway the heart of God takes m'* 

the xmhouselled spirit to a nobler home and life. 

A mere sense of brotherhood of being should incline us to note 
axid remember those who have gone from the world of wodc 
and earthly visibility into that mystery of change which men eall 
death. But there shall be small utility in such a review unless we 
learn from the stoiy of their eflbrts, and even their failings, the 
useful lesson of individual responsibility. While we mark, thai, 
what manner of spirit they were of, let us notice also the works they 
effected in their day of life, and become convinced, by what we 
know and have seen of them, that — 

" We are but farmers of ourselves, and may, 
If we can stock ourselves and thrive, uplay 
Much, much good treasure 'gainst the great rent-day.** 

In the hope tibat this In Memoriam may not only speak jostlj 
and truly of the dead, but also i>rove itself to be a word in season 
to the living, we proceed to menti<m in ordw, as iisff as we can, the 
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chief writen a&d thinkers who hare left their phces TiMiiit inx 
mffl866. 

It is not oar dntj to pen a brief and tear-stained sammaij 
of " some historic page of kings and crowns unstable." We eaxmot 
attempt to express the heart-throe of a nation's, gri^ when an 
anassm's hand basely bereft it of the noble> honest "sovereign. 
spirit" of Abraham Lincoln. It is not ours to paragra^ t£o 
Boirow of the family of the Czar when his kingdom's hope was 
Btricken. We should hesitate even to record upon this page the 
sterling and unstinted regret of our own nation when its prime and 
foremost politician, Palmerston, was chosen by the hail£eUow of all. 
The demise of the King of the Belgians, too, we think ourselves 
debarred from noticing. Of the peers whose names heralds have 
uttered with rapture, and who have submitted to the cold, unflatter- 
iog touch of death, we assume not to be the '' sweet recorders." 
Oor pe^s are tiiose whom mind has made so; our gallery of 
the ^reat consists of those whose thoughts have ^iteivd into 
the circulation of the souls of men, and have become a living 
element in th^ most vital energies of men. 

'* No power can die that ever wrought for truth ; 
Thereby a part of nature it became, 
And lives nnwithered in its ainewy yoath, 
Though he who called it forth is bat a name.'' 

January was but two days old when Eichard Thomson, an 
antiquary of great industry, and skilful in reading the secrets 
of time, passed into the land where time has ceased. Dr. Jolm 
Bobertson, a clergyman of earnest holiness, expired, "looking 
mito Jesus" as his hope, while the light of the ninth day of the year 
was fading. Leitch Bitchie died upon the day that Bobertson was 
buried. He was one of literature's hard- worked "genii of the 
kmp." Apprenticed to a banker, but lured away from the pursuit 
of wealth to the pursuit of fame, he has worked as a journalist, 
politically and literarily, with terrible industry. To play " the 
thune of Life "on " Wearyfoot Common," and outwit " the Magi- 
oan,*' are not every-day tasks, but Leitch Bitchie's pen had not 
only composed for many a magazine and newspaper, and borne the 
hatdn of Chambers's Joumaly but he wrote upwards of thirty inde- 
pendent works, and edited so many as to bring the catalogue 
to nearly a hundred. But it was scarcely bread- winning, and the 
fame they won was long in coming, and dearly bought, x et he was 
a man of more than ordinary sagacity and power, whose name wiU 
survive for some years as an author, and whose memory should be 
preserved in any future work on self-made men. On the succeeding 
day, Edward Everett, one of the leading rhetoricians of America, 
departed. He had a certain sort of fame as a student,, a divine, a 
professor, and a statesman ; but he was, perhaps, more thoroughly 
an orator than any one who has been much engaged in the public 
life of the United States. He was laborious as a writer, but there 
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was a breadlh and spontaneity in his utterances as an orator vhicli 
captivated audiences and held them spell-bound by the combined 
elegance of fancy, thouebt, and diction. Perhaps he erred in 
modelling his style on tnat of Cicero. Oiceronianism cannot be 
truly efiectiTe in a land of bustle and growing power, and ever- 
ohaDging men and manners. Grand Titanic outbursts of power 
suit such nations better than those in which thought is — 

'* Knit with the Graces and the hoars in dance.^ 

He fell in the very dawn of the bright morning future of his own 
land— a Moses on Pisgah, seeing the joy of that day in vision, not 
tasting it in person. He was an advocate for freedom ; now he is 
himself free with a freedom divine. Of Canon Hoare, S. H. Christie, 
Jonas Quain, or R. M. White, the Anglo-Saxon scholar, we can 
say little but that the world lost in them a divine of work, a man 
of science of rare integrity, a physician of eminence, and a good 
eluoidator of England's olden speech. Of the inventor of the hot- 
blast, James Beaumont Neilson, record has been made in a former 
issue ; and we remember only now the name of Pierre Joseph Prud- 
hon among those who require a word of sorrowful recognition. He 
was a man of singular gifts, energy, and self-raising merit. In his 
lifetime, on all subjects but one he acted on the maxim that ** one 
hour idled away jeopardizes the happiness of all the future ;** but 
the supreme interest of the future whose date is endless he jeo- 
pardized without hesitancy. His " Commentaries on the Bible," 
UiG work of years of toil, have even now been prohibited in Prance, 
as out-licensing the licence of that land of licence. " Property," lie 
said, **i8 theft:'* how frequently is it the thief of the souls hope 
and the joy of eternity I for faith is only hope grown wise, and we 
can ill bear to meet with death when nope and faith are abcent 
from our souls. 

February's icy breath chilled the death- day of one of the finest, 
grandest, truest spirits that ever was wrapped in a muddy vesture 
of decay. Love was too weak a word to use for the admirmg, vene- 
rating affection, mingled with awe, which he inspired. In external 
aspect almost leonine, his heart was tender as a summer cloud 
heated with the heaven s sunlight. William Bamsay, known in 
letters as a classical scholar, is written down in the hearts of many 
as the noblest benefactor of their lives, as having taught them the 
genuine uses of God's gift of life. He was the Arnold of Scottish 
professors, a Christian gentleman and scholar. We remember the 
agony of his soul when his girl-daughter died, and we knew that 
the worst pangs of death had been passed then, that he looked to 
heaven as a treasure-house, and to death as that which would bring 
him nearer to her and to the heart of the Master of masters— Christ. 

His Eminence Nicholas Cardinal Wiseman claims record here 
as a man of high mark in his influence over other minds. He was 
grandiose in spirit and in expression, and loved the gorgeous ia 
ceremonial. as well as in composition. He was a man of singularly 
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varied tastes and capacities, industrious as a writer, moderate in 
Ills hopes, yet insatiable in bis desires, and proud of his place in the 
mighty machinery of the church. Like a famed forerunner, — 

" He was a sdholar, and a ripe and good one, 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persnading, 
Lofty and sonr to them that loved him not, 
Bat to those men that sought him sweet as summer.*' 

In his Lectures, Essays, and " Sketches of the Popes" he has lefk 
some few contributions to literature; while, in his assumed 
position as papal Primate of England, he has given a hostage 
to history that he will not be forjfotten. 

We do not remember any distmguished person lost to us in 
mild March.. The President of the Wesleyan Conference, Rev. 
W. L. Thornton, has, so far as we know, little reputation in litera- 
ture, though one of the chief lights of that stirring and sterling body 
of belieyers of which he held the temporal headship. The Due de 
Momy has a slight renown in letters ; he has a more appropriate 
place in history as one of the arch-conspirators in one ot the most 
flagrant and unholy thefts of power known in our day. Hartshorn, 
the antiquary; Schomburgh, the man of science; Holden, the 
Biblical scholar, are some of those lesser lights which death ex- 
tin^oished while March passed into the mighty sum of time gone. 

But April was crueller and colder. It reft from us Cobden, the 
great ana genial spirit of reform and finance, the keen observer, 
the obstinate assertor and defender of Grod's truth against states- 
men's errors, the cautious yet true friend of the people, the very 
soul of honour, one of the world's choice and precious ones, whose 
memory the earth reveres, and whose life and glory history em- 
halms and heaven rewards. Of him already^ speech has been made 
ia a former page, and the tongue of praise is hampered now. 

'' All thoughts that mould the age begin 

Deep down within the primitive soul, 
And from the many slowly upward win 

To one who grasps the whole; 
In his broad breast the feeling deep. 

That struggled on the many*s tongue. 
Swells to a tide of thought whose surges leap 

O'er the weak thrones of wrong." 

Such a one was Cobden, the peaceful revolutionist, the great king of 
the Commons by right of genuine principle, clear foresight, intrepid 
endeavour, and a firm trust in the ultimate triumph of truth, duty, 
and righteousness. 

John CasscU, at once his own and the working man's friend, merits 
a word of note as a co-labourer in elevating the masses, as an active 
agent in diffusing education, and inciting to earnest endeavours in 
toiling upwards, among the classes whom labour claims and names. 
Mbre. Theodosia Trollope, a member of a family whose renown in 
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Eng[liG^ literature is well assured, a lady of fine taste, generous 
instincts and impulses, {genial sympathies, loving Italy and freedom 
weU, and grting to England the fruits of her Italian lore and honest 
lore, — in Florence the beautiful, she the beautiful is laid, and her 
memory is written alike in the letters of England and Italy. If it 
is true that — 

" Daath ever fronts the wise; 

Not fearfally, but with clear promises 

Of larger life, on whose broad vans upborne 

Their outlook widens, and they see b^ond 

The horizon of the present and the past, 

Even to the very source and end of things," 

there is hope for Italy yet, for Theodosia TroUope died in the 
faith of a r^;«nerated Italy and a sanctified world. 

Very near to each other came the deaths of good Abraham 
Linoom, the^apparent hope of America, and the CaBsarewitc^y the 
hope of Bussia; but Providence outworks His special ends by, 
through, and above all events ; and the great Confederation of the 
West, as w>eil as the mighty !^pire of the East, will yet fulfil the 
hc^- destkiy of progress, and take their places in the msreh of 
human aidvancement, by whose hands soever the sceptre may be 
wielded. Heaven is not limited in ways and means, and the foire- 
ordtnatieHB of Deity are independent of human gnilt or kingly 
accident. 

We cannert'^note as coming within our province tiie two ex- 
Members for Lambeth, who left their places vacant in the roU-call 
of human infinenees that they might give ^ace to Thomas Hughes, 
in whom high hopes are centred ; nor Sir Samuel Ounard, ih» 
subduer of nie Atlantic distances which lie between the Saxon of 
England and the Saxon of America. We must write, however, a 
word of regret for the noble and true, but sadiy overwrought and 
disastrously ipisunderstood, Robert Fitzroy, who, as the head of the 
Meteorological Department of the Board of Trade, has done so 
much for the safety of commerce, life, and human emotion, but 
who, overcome by the terrible weight of self-imposed anxieties, was 
overbalanced in mind, and in a moment of fatal powerlessness of 
will devoted himself to death, and so offered himself a^ sacrifice to 
love, duty, and patriotism. How much the opposition of interested 
parties to the fair trial of the truth of his theories; how far the 
egotism of a discoverer subjected to annoyance from without ; how 
for the perilous labours of an anxious soul, tended to warp the 
nerves and cast the mind distraught, we are not called upon to say. 
We hold that whatever happens to individuals, truth is secure ; and 
that he who dies in truth, or for truth, dies usefully, — we nuay not, 
perhaps, so short-sighted is man, say — dies well ; still we dare say, — 

*' Toil on then, Greatness ! thnn art in the right, 
However narrow sonls may call thee wrong; 
Baas then wooldst be in thine own clear sight,' 
And 80 thou wilt in all the world's <ere long; - 
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For worldlings cannot, stmggle as they may^ 

IVom man's great soul one great thought hideaw^." 

Early in May tlie Hon. Edmand Spring Eice, a political econo* 
mist of sober judgment and clear insight into the minor difloLcolties 
of that science in its adaptation to modem requirements ; D. E* 
Walker, a clever expositor of science ; and Ealeigh Trevelyan, a 
yersatile miscellaneous writer, were taken away. Then John Stan- 
yan Bigg, the poet of " Night and the Soul," one of those psycho- 
logical dramas which aim at setting the mind of, the age to musk 
which, with all their power and beauty, strike on the recollection A0 
fiulures, issued from— 

*' The robe in which the sonl invests itself, 
To join the conntless. myriads of the sky**' 

Bi^g was a great and noble man, a Cumberlander of whom the 
Lfiies may be proud. Long drudgery on the Irish press, and much 
hard labour otherwise, could not check the vitality of the divine 
element in him. Under malign advice, we think, he left the field of 
poetry for that of fiction, and though he wrote fairly, even in that 
he did not find the pence-ful profit that he sought. Hardship sat 
heavy on his heart, and illness pressed sore at last upon the life* 
powers. In his sorrow and suffering he felt that— 

" The holy heart 
Fulfils the dream of olden alchemists, 
Turning all things it touches into g(dd. 
The highest wisdom of the highest seer, 
Is that which brings his childhood back again." 

Looking on death as the apostle of eternal peace, he learned the 
last lesson of life in serene hopefulness and pious trust in the Infi- 
nite Love. Four days afterwards W. M. Hetherington, D.D., one 
of the ablest and best of the clergymen of the Scottish Free Church, 
followed the foregone multitudes of men unto the bourne whwre 
homan aids and sympathies are vain. His early life was one of 
ftfamg^e, yet his student career was almost uneqxialled, and by dint 
of xmhesitating toil he attained a foremost place among his fellows. 
He wrote poetry, history, theology, &c. " The Minister's Family" 
is a sort or novel ; his paper on " Jlome,*' in the "Encyclop»diaBifi- 
taanica," was thought worthy of sej/arate publication. Me edited 
the Free Church MagaziiM, land contributed to many Ileviews. Hfe 
"Was an eloqnent speaker and a favourite preacher. His reward 
came late, and his crown of fame became also his decree of death. 
Appointed to the chair of Apologetic and Systematic Theohjggr 
when fifty-four years of age, he overworked his already swrely worn 
frame, and stealthily paralysis crept into his system, and killed him 
«fowly. The lovable, henest, and wise man at length, after three 
years' illness, yielded to the subtle life-thief, and went hence. He was 
one whom any earthly church might have valued, though he him- 
^ yearned most of all to be permitted through Jesus to enter the 
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church of the finibom. Onlj three days elapsed before another 
call was made — Charles Waterton, a fine ola genial life-aufiused 
gentleman, in whom the lore of animated nature was a passion, 
whose heart loved every living thing, and delighted in the works of 
the great Source of all. He was a man not only of science, but of 
holiness ; he was a Eomanist in creed, but he believed and aeted on 
the faith thatr— 

" Worsliip is wisdom, as it is in heayen." 

After eighty-three years* looking on the works and reflecting on 
the worth of GK)d, he went where men no longer behold these 
" through a glass darkly." 

June took from us another naturalist of repute. Sir John Bichard- 
8on, a man of energjr, resource, and purpose, to whom life wsfl 
serious and duty an intense joy. To iiim we owe much of our 
information regarding arctic regions and many additions to scien- 
tific fact. His life, too, is a lesson worthy of study. After years of 
arduous labour apoplexy struck him, and he died when June was 
five days old. Three days thereafter. Sir Joseph Paxton, whose 
efforts m the literature of horticulture are all but eclipsed by his 
reputation as the self-raised designer of the Crystal Palace of 1861 
and Sydenham in 1854, was compelled to yield obedience to the 
Summoner. In America, Mrs. Sigoumey, an amiable and pious 
authoress, whose pathos, delicacy, and didactic earnestness had won 
for her many admirers, went ** away from the dwellings of careworn 
men " into the stirless haven of God's acre. Then, as June was 
closing in midsummer's prime, Isaac Taylor, one of the most gifted 
yet humblest-minded men of our a^e, was ordered to the great 
audit. He was fall of years, ripe m thought, and the fruits of 
righteousness and of faith hung in clusters on his tree of Hfe. 
Prom the solitude of his Ongar home his voice went into all 
diurches efficaciously. The spirituality of his temper, the trans- 
lucency of his style, the almost unfailing acuteness of his intelleet 
in argumentative effort, and the suave Christian candour of his 
polemical career, have made his name one of the most cherished in 
holy households, and have gained even the respect of antagonists 
and doubters. Of his claims and labours as an inventor we are not 
here called to speak. To us he is a seer of truth whose eye has 
been dimmed wnile gazing on the Star of Bethlehem with such 
hopes as the sight of that suggests and supplies. 

July made small breaks in literary life. Woodward, the geolo- 
gist ; Gompertz, the scientist ; Maude, a minor poet ; Dickens<»i, 
the botanist ; and Morton, a biographer, are the chief among those 
who closed their eyes upon the light of this life in July's sun-hot 
time. 

Par different was it with August. But four days after its advent 
it struck at once from the roll of law advocates, sheriffit, professors* 
and literary men a great name, that of Wm. E. Aytoun. Though 
he has made few substantive additions to British literature, he has 
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exlubited a yersatility onh^ sarpassed by his illustrious father-in- 
lav» Professor Wilsoil. His parodies have seldom in this ase been 
tiurpassed ; his translations are tasteful and fluent ; his oallads 
ttimne and yividly. picturesque ; his novel maj not hold its place 
at the nighest lerel, out his ** Both well " approximates more nearly 
to the standard of Scott than has been reached by any modern 
hand. He was an able and faithful teacher, and wound himself by 
a mysterious instinct into the affections of his students. The time 
came for him to say his farewell to friends, kindred, influence, and 
fame; — 

*' For there's a band upon mj heart, 
That makes mj beiog thrill and start; 
A voice is in mine ear." 

He heard the voice, and answered it with submission. Thereafter 
there fell to the fatal archer's hurtling bow, Joseph Parkes, the 
legist, whose ** Junius " inquiries perhaps exceeded those of any one 
else ; Hooker, the distinguished ootanist ; and 'R. Le Ooxe, theo- 
logian, classic, and poet. These all heard the resistless word, and — 



ruct. j.ucBt7 ail ucaiu tut? 

" Enow the sense that sign 
ore in the language of eternity." 



Borei 

Then came thereafter, too, the death of Mr. Justice Haliburton, 
whose " Sam Slick '* wit could not " soft-sawder " the " messenger 
of doom." He was a shrewd, sarcastic, and quaint humorist, 
whose influence was exerted for behoof of humanity, and whose 
exhibition of the weaknesses of human natur was kindly and full of 
the love of holy things. The Nova Scotian member for Launceston 
was, perhaps, as a politician less relishable than as a writer ; but the 
general delight must for many days depend upon the humours of 
T. C. Haliburton. 

Sir Wm. Bowan Hamilton, one of the rarest minds of the Vic- 
torian era, as distinguished in mathematical science as his Scottish 
namesake and contemporary was in logic— a perfect prodigy of 
acquisition, thought, and influence — died in September. The 
honoars of all the great societies for the promotion of science were 
put in his gift, and his name is indelibly marked on the chart of 
human thought. He was a scholar, a poet, a philosopher, and one 
of the most eloquent expositors of the marvels of heaven, except, 
perhaps, the late Professor J. P. Nichol, of whom we have ever 
heard. The mortal in him was unlinked from the immortal, and 
the wisdom of the Creator, of which he was on earth an eager 
investigator, must be, like all other mysteries, plainer and more 
fully disclosed to his unsealed eyes. 

W m. Nanson Lettsom, a Shaksperian of the finest and most tho- 
rough tact, taste, and talent, who studied the Elizabethan literature 
in &e spirit of one who was — 

"Thrilled by the inward lightning of Its might,** 
expired on the following day. In a week George Linley, whose 
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songs and mtisie were so sweet and so domestic, was also «mm^ 
tiiose who had been ; and Henry J. Parkiss^ one of the most pro- 
mising mathematicians of the time, met with a sudden death byaoei- 
dental drowning before another week had passed. September earned 
with it as the hostage of its closing day I)adley Oostello, a novelist 
of no slight reputation among those who write laborionsly to wile 
away the leisure of reading multitudes to whom amusement i» a 
necessity. 

October lustily bore away two lexieograj^rs, Dr. Charles 
[Richardson, the most inature of British dictionarists, and Dr. J. 
E. Worcester, the Johnson of America. Years and work had lain 
heavy on them both, and they each laid down his burden with a 
sense of sweet relief. J. N. Pears(Mi, a theological writer of some 
sagacity, and Hugh Stowell, a controversialist of much adroitneti 
and subtlety, a man of fine powers and commanding influence^ 
breathed out their lives on the October winds. 

Lindley, the botanist ; J. S. M. Eonblanque, the jurisprudentiat ; 
and Lady M. T. Lewis, historian, died in the early part of " gloomy 
November." With a swoop as sudden as that of a bird of prey 
came the death- word to Mrs. Gaskell. The blood-con gealiog touch 
was given in the very midst of cheerftd converse and lively thought ; 
with the work of to-day laid aside, and the work of to-morrow 
planned. Many sat in far-seattered homes, awaiting with anxiety 
liie results of that to-morrow's labour which should bring to a close 
a tale to which her genius had imparted a creative vitality beside 
which common life seemed tame and dxdl, such were the fascina- 
tions and the spells which her imagination had thrown around the 
ways of ordinary men and women. But the unimaginable romaaee 
of true life was already preparing a greater surprise than i»>veliat 
could invent, for the denouement was the author's death. Truly 
we 'Spend our lives as a tale that is told, but we know not at what 
moment the Interrupter may come, and the story become sealed 
with scab that canaiot be broken. Can it be that the creative soul 
should in a moment lose its gifts and powers, because the body ham 
been emptied of it, and lies,^ — 

" Like a disabled pitcher, of no use "? 

Is it not rather true that the diviner essence evaporates and rises P 
And even of the body it may be said,— 

** You may break, you may scatter the vase if 70U will, 
But the scent of the roses will cling to it still;** 

for memory venerates the grave, and love haunts it. 

Even the relies of the great departed have become dear> to hntmaa 
hearts, and the children of men of genius are looked on often witb 
the light of love. So was it with John Gf^leooaim Barns, the Scot- 
tish peasant-bard's son, who not only cherished his father's 
memory^ but was touched in some measure with his genius. He 
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died, carrying away with Hm another link of present with past, and 
80 did Captain Gronow, whose " EeeoUections and Anecdotes" 
bronght so vividly before ns the changes of time ; and both were 
laid in the grave in " chill November with its days of gloom." 

December did not mneh increase the literary losses of the year. 
Sir Charles Eastlake was not only an artist of renown, but also an 
author of considerable ability. He was an early contributor to the 
"Temny CmloptBcUa*' and is the translator of Goethe's " Theory of 
Colour ;" he supplied " Materials for a History of Oil-Painting ;" 
and has written several choice biographies of painters. He was a 
man of power and worth, and addSi the glory, of a real life to that 
of a splendid representer of the outward aspects of men and times. 
On the very last day of the year Frederika Bremer, the Danish 
novelist, was taken from among the living, and betook herself to a 
olng-expected grave. She was a woman of fine mind and pure 
life, whose personal and literary influence were exerted for good. 
She is no longer among our " Neighbours," but has gone to " The 
Homes of the New World," where her " Morning Watch " will be 
encbrtng. 

So passes the revolving year, and so pass away the children of 
men. As Homer of old has declared, "As is the race of leaves, even 
such is the race of men. Some are shed upon the ground, but the 
fertile stem produces others, and these grow up in the spring season. 
Even so the generations of men come and go ; and as one produces 
nether ceases.'** Life and death are not only alternate, but 
simultaneous active agents in history and time, ff there is a love- 
Hness there is also a grandeur in death. Of its awful loneliness 
no living spirit can form a conception. It requires us to gird up 
CPor loins for a sublimel^r solitary journey, in which there is neith^ 
hmnan aid nor companionship. From the panorama and pageant, 
tile stir and whirl, the hum and strife of life, each must pass alone 
—^biography in hand — to the world to come. Each takes the 
aathorcraft of his life-long conduct to the tribunal of Infinite Cri- 
tidsm. How have we written, and how are we now 'writing, that 
which we must take with us there — our personal character P Is it 
in script' which can meet the all- wise Eye ? Does it contain matter 
suited to the opportunity our life has given us for composing — out 
of our feelings, intellect, and will, our circumstances, age, and 
neans — a noble, beautiful, and compact biography of one to whom 
nuch was given, and to whom heaven has been proflPered, should 
deatli compel tis to write Finis on it now ? These are questions for 
our own hearts; but they are such, we believe, as arise spontaneously 
from a consideration of the memorials of death which we have been 
perusing. If they seem to the reader too solemn, to the writer 
they are much more so. As the procession of the dead arose in his 
mind, and he marshalled the thoughts to which it gave rise, could 
he avoid the self-reference P — " To me also that messenger must 

• Homer's " Iliad," b. tI., 1. 146, && 
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come ; how will he be met, and to what issue shall it beP" Then 
the aspiration rose for onrselyes as for all,— • 

** In ]ife*8 closing; hour, when the lonelj bouI flies, 
And death stills the heart's last emotion, 
Oh, then maj the Saviour in mercy arise, 
As a guide throoi;h eternity's ocean.*' 

Our paper has been sombre. In the dark yallej and shadow of 
death human light is unavailing ; only a divine light— the " Li^ht 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world'* — can give 
the blessed radiance the soul needs. If occasionally, as it arose upon 
the writer's heart, it has been flashed, as it fell through the break- 
ing clouds, upon the thoughts he has uttered, he will be forgiven by 
all who believe that man needs a " true light " to lighten the dark- 
ness of death :— 

" Prepare ns, Lord, hy jrrace divine. 
For Thy brif^ht coorts on high; 
Then bid our spirits rise and join 
The chorus of the sky." 

• N.L. 



FowEBs OF THE Ekglish LANOUAas. — The English language 
has a veritable power of expression, such as,, perhaps, never stood 
at the command of anv other language of men. Its highly spiritual 
genius and wonderfully happy development and condition, have 
been the result of a surprisingly intimate union of the two noblest 
languages in modern Europe, the Teutonic and the Somaic. It is 
well known in what relation these two stand to one another in the 
English tongue ; the former supplying, in far larger proportion, the 
material groundwork; the latter, the spiritual conceptions. In 
truth, the English language, which bv no mere accident has pro- 
duced and upborne the greatest and most ^redominuit poet of 
modern times, as distinguisiied from the ancient classical poetry 
(I can, of course, only mean Shakspere), may, with all right he 
called a world language, and, like the English people, appears 
destined hereafter to prevail with a sway more extensive even than 
its present, over all the portions of the globe. Eor in wealth, good 
sense, and closeness of structure, no other of the languages at tJiis 
dajr spoken deserves to be compared with it; not even our German, 
which is torn, even as we are torn, and must first rid itself of many 
defects before it can enter boldly into the lists as a competitor with 
the English. Gbimm. 
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LUKE HOWAED, F.E.S.--Scibktific Mbteobolooy. 

Thb phenomena of meteorology are at once so numerous and so 
complex, they are so inTolred with the results of other sciences, 
and so difficxut to extricate from surrounding influences, so as to be 
made the subjects of careful observation or methodical experiment, 
they demand so much patience in investigating them, and so great 
an "amount of fidelity in recording them, that it seems at a first 
glance quite an impossibility that they could ever be eflJectively 
reduced to a science. The ever-changine landscapes of the sky, 
the uiicertain variations of the weather, the gradual progress and 
regress of the seasons, the differing effects of clemency or in-, 
clemency on the human frame, and the influence all these fickle 
elements exerted on vegetable and animal life, could not fail to 
make the desire to forecast these changes one of the chief wishes 
of mankind. From a remote period there has consequently been a 
fort of traditionary and empiric meteorology in vogue, the maxims 
of which were handed down from sire to son, and passed along 
£(om neighbour to neighbour, often in epigrams, sometimes in pro- 
verbs, and not unftequently in rhyme. Indeed, weather and 
dimate are such large factors in the production of human happi- 
ness, that to be weatherwise is to be able often to preserve health, 
life, and property. The several elastic fluids by which man is sur- 
rounded exert a salutary or baneful effect on him in many ways ; 
and hence it is of the utmost importance for him to know the 
causes which excite changes in the skiey amphitheatre which whirls 
incessantly around him. 

Aristotle, in whose mind everything tended to take a formal 
exactitude, was the first who definitely attempted to cause these 
various traditionary and empiric statements regarding the changes 
of weather to crystallize into a science. His " Meteorologia is 
stated by G. H. Lewes to be ** in many respects one of his most 
mteresting treatises.'' '' It has," he says, ** a more directly scientific 
attitude, and is ^ided by a more consistently inductive method," 
than several of his other works. " The work shows what could and 
what could not be effected by observation when unassisted by 
instruments." He objects, however, that it contained qualitative 
not quantitative knowledge, although his speculations '* often dis- 
^y remarkable saeaoity, and bear the stamp of an earnest inves- 
tigating mind." Tneophrastus, his pupil, eontinaed his researches. 
Cicero, Virgil, and Lucretius have supplied a few notices regarding 
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the seemingly capricioas and irregular changes which take place in 
the thin woof of the sky and among the unresting winds. 

Without instruments scientific observation is scarcely possible, 
and scientific experiment wholly so. Torricelli, in 1643, by the 
discovery ot the means of ascertaining the weight and pressure of 
the atmosphere, gave a scientific possibility to Meteorology. The 
thermometer came to the aid of the barometer, and to these, in a 
brief period, the hygrometer was added. From the time when she 
became possessed of these instruments Meteorology was able to 
acquire and preserve a record of well-authenticated racts, and trust- 
worthy experiments could be made in proof or disproof of the oom- 
mon hypotheses on the subj ects of climate, weather, fogs, frostsi winds, 
dews, &c. Then observers were multiplied, and an int^est was 
felt in the recording and investigation of changes in the de^^pree of 
heal, cold, moisture, <&c., the effects of these ohangea on animal 
health and vegetable growth, and the connections which may be 
traced among these as forecasts or concomitant signs. In. 1798 
modern meteorology was reduced to scientific principles b^ J<^m 
Dalton. Dr. Wells (1753 — 1817), in his singularly acute expmmeate 
on dew, made science his debtor. In Humboldt's treatise on laotker- 
mal Lines in 1817 many notable facts and inductions were incorpo- 
rated, and in Daniell's Meteorological Essays (1623) the subjeot 
was much advanced. The nan^s of Davy, Maury, Arago, Eoamet, 
Dove, and Fitzroy, are written in indelible characters m the 
history of the science. The scientific literature of the sobjeet hms 
been enriched not only by the works which have been noted ahertf 
but also by the labours of Kaemtz, Drew, Espy, Hersdifil, Fitzrof , 
Srewster, &c. 

The name which we have chosen as that of one who deserrea ta 
be remembered as an example of toiling upward is not perhi^s so 
emment as that of several we have quoted. It is, however, a 
name recognized among meteorologists as that of a man of sinn^ukur 
clearness of eyesight and fineness of observation who could net only 
see but describe, not only observe but comprehend, not anlj notice 
keenly but describe with reproductive fidelity and with informing pie- 
toriahty. To him meteorology is indebted amouj^t other import- 
ant things for the scientific classification and naminff of the olovbdB. 
His nomenclature has been universally accepted ana adopted, and 
it is applicable in all climates and in all conditions of the atmo- 
sphere. If the intense labour of three quarters of a century spent 
in the endeavour to solve the mysteries of meteorcdogy do not 
entitle the labourer to honoiLrable mention, and do not eftoae a 
httle curiosity to be felt regarding his life, his works, and lus 
career, we cannot tell why there should be any record kept of sien 
made memorable by toiung upward. We hope our notice wiU 
justify its place and possess interest for our readers. 

Luke Howard, the son of members of the Society of Friends, was 
bom in London in 1772 — the year of the first partition of Poland* 
and oi the appointment of Warren Hastings to the goyemorahip of 
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Bengal when George the Third vns king." His lifetime, there* 
finre, has been one of yaried ohaaffe in soeial manners, political 
mea^ires, ooanmercial progress, and scientific attainment. "He 
learnt too much of Latm grammar and too little of anything eke " 
at a country school in iN'orth Oxfordshire. The year 1783 was one 
of singular i^mof^heric vicissitudes and strange meteoric pheno- 
mena. These portents and signs in the heavens appeared to have 
impressed him much, and to Imve called forth his tastes for meteor- 
ol(^;ical studies. After his schooldays were over Howard became 
apprentice to a chemist in Stockport, — a town which, though stirring 
and populous now, was then a quiet and somewhat sleepy ^aee-^ 
like most of those in Cheshire at that time. Here, besides studyi- 
ing with zeal and care the elements and principles of chemistry as 
was his duty, he devoted his spare hours to a s^rstematic course of 
self-improvement. He delighted to recreate himself in botanical 
research, and pursued with ardour the acquisition of French. In 
&e8e he made considerable and rapid progress, and not only from 
the diiiect results of these studies, but also from the habits of 
disdpHned life and thought they occasioned he received great and 
kstmg benefit. 

The works of A. L. Lavoisier (1743— 1794), the founder of Antl- 
phlogistic chemistry, attracted his attention early, and he epi- 
grammatieally deseribed the effects on his mind of his acquaint- 
ance with the writings of the new school of chemists as being 
"like sunrise after morning moonlight." Mr. Howard married in 
1796, Mariabella Elliott, a lady belonging to the Society of Fri«ids, 
with which he was himself connected, and began to look out for a 
life-position. In 17^ he became »artner with the well-known 
manufacturing chemist, William Allen, lay-preacher and philan- 
thropist (1770 — 1844) ; though this way ot life lasted but a short 
time. The partners made an amicable division of the estate and 
trade. Mr. Howard by inclination preferred the laboratory at 
Plaistow, and the busmess connected with it, |while Mr. Allen 
retained the central department in Plough Court, Lombard Street. 

As a member of the Askesian Society, he wrote essays on many 
8<nentific subjects, e. g,, atmospheric electricity, the structure and 
fonctions of plants, in whidi he mooted the now generally received 
cell-theory. His chief paper, however, was one delivered in 1802, 
** On the Modifications of Clouds." In this paper, which was pub- 
lished in 1803, he proposed that classification and nomenclature of 
douds which has been incorporated most welcomely with the 
seience, viz., into Cirrus, Cumulus, and Stratus, with their inter- 
mediates. Cirro-cumulus, Cirro-stratus, Cumulo-stratus, and one 
compound, IS'imbus, — which are indicated respectively by the fol- 
lowing contractions — Ci., Cu., St., Ci-cu., Ci.-st., Cu.-st., and Ni. 

In 1802, Dr. Abraham Eees began his extended and improved 
echtion of the Cyclopaedia of Eph. Chambers, in which he provided 
that scientific subjects ehoold be treated of by persons Competently 
conversant with mem as then* eultfTators. Mr. Luke Howard con- 
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tribated the chief papers on meteorology. In the early issaes of the 
Athetueum he published a series of papers in which he embodied 
his observations on the " Climate of Loadon." These he after- 
wards repnblished in two Tolnmes in 1808-20. This work led to- 
his being elected a Fellow of the Eoyal Society in 1821, and his 
reputation as a meteorologist was thereafter regarded as established. 
In the mean while he was far from inactive otherwise. He con- 
tinned his literary studies, attended to politics — taking an espe- 
cially active part in ameliorating the condition of the Germans 
when their sunerings were rendered so intense by the conquests of 
Napoleon, and exerting himself in the origination and promotion 
of schemes for the physical, moral, and religious welfare of the 
community, active oeneficence no less than industrious reflec- 
tiveness being among his best known characteristics. As an in- 
stance of this, it may be related that he bought in 1823, the Ack- 
worth Villa estate-— which he used as his summer residence, — that 
he might be near, ready to counsel and encourage Ackworth 
School — a favourite place of education for the children of members 
of the Society of Friends, and also that he mi^ht give ho8pitable wel- 
come and cheer on its behalf to the'annual visitors of that institution. 
In almost all the charitable and philanthropic movements of the 
day he co-operated with purse, labours, heart, head, and prayers. 
In 1832 he issued his "Essay on the Modification of Clouds," re- 
vised; and in 1833 he republished his "Climate of London." 
The Yorkshireman, a religious literary serial, occupied his efforts 
between 1833 and 1837. In the latter year he puolished " Seven 
Lectures on Meteorology." He supplied a record of " A Cycle of 
Eighteen Years in the Seasons of Britain, &c.," 1842. His " Ba- 
rometographia — Twenty Years' Variation of the Barometer in 
the climate of Great Britain "—a highly valuable series of obser- 
vations carefully accurate — appeared in 1847. He issued " Papers 
on Meteorology," 1850-4. 

In 1852, after a married life of fifty-six years, the issue of which 
was seven children — of whom two sons survive, — Mrs. Howard 
died, and Mr. Howard in his eightieth year was left in compa- 
rative loneliness to wait for the end ; but for twelve months Death 
restrained his hand from piercing his heartf though disease racked 
him with severity, and kept him feeble and worn. 

To him who had ^iven the observations of three quarters of a 
centvry to the changing sky, there came a longing and a yearning 
for the changeless heaven. The keen eye, to wmch sunrise brought 
joy and sunset delight, which looked upon each " nursling of the 
sky " as upon " a thmg of beauty," informed the saddened heart 
that earth contains nothing capable of yielding " a joy for ever." 
To him now the thoughts which Wilson found suggested by the 
evening cloud came as a comfort ; — 

" A cload lay cradled near tV» settioji^ san, 
A gleam of orimson tinged ito braided sncw, 
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Lonjc had I watched the glorj moTing on 

O'er the still radiance of the lake below ; 
Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow. 

Even, in its verj motion there was rest ; 
While every breath of eve that chanced to blow, 

Wafted the traveller to the beauteous rest 
Emblem, metbought, of the departing soul 

To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given ; 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll 

Bight onward to the golden gates of heaven ; 
' When to the eye of futh it peaceful lies, 

And tells to man his glorioas destinies.** 

When age had dimmed his intellect, and weakened his memory, 
so that the verj nomenclature of the clouds, which he himself had 
given, slipped from his mind, he still found it a precious enjoyment 
to look out upon the fleece-like woof of the sky, and watch the 
changing hues which the sun cast upon the clouds when, — 

" His day*s hot ta^ was ended in the west*' , 

He seemed then most thorougly to recall old thoughts and 
impressions, and to knit the days of his early childhood to those of 
tius his second hearenly childishness, and to see in tiiose mysiio 
forms — 

" In heaven's loom, 

Wrought through varieties of shape and sl^dt. 

In ample folds of dn^ry divine," 

a strange commingling of earthly life with heavenly aspiration, 
ffis powers faded gradually away, as light at sunset, dying into 
heaven. On March 21st, 1864, at his winter residence in Totten- 
ham, in his ninety-second year, he passed away — the fitful meteor- 
ology of the earth being exchanged for the undying glory of that 
scene wherein the God of nature is also the God of eternal joy. 

In a life of long-continued and zealous effort in advancing Know- 
ledge, as well as m a life of beneficence, hope, and faith in Jesus 
Chnst, Luke Howard was an example for those who endeavour to 
rise by " Toiling Upward." 

** These evening okmds, that setting ray, 
And beanteoQB tints, serve to display 

Their great Creator's praise. 
Then let that short-lived thing called man, 
Whose life's comprised within a span, 

To Him bis homage raise. 
We often praise the evening clonds, 

With tints so gay and bold; 
Btit seldom think upon oar God, 

Who tinged these clouds with gold." 



1866. 
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THE ABCHBISHOP OF YORK ON SCIEI^TIFIC 

METHOD. 

[Of His Grace the Archbishop ot l^rk (Wm. Thomson, D.D.) we btTe on » 
former occasion (Jannarj and FebmarA 1865) snpplied onr readers with a some- 
what detailed biography. His Lord8hi| has since been chosrn President of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, in snccission to the late G. W. F. Howard, Earl 
of Carlisle (1862-64) — an honour due not only to his station but his merits. 
On 17th Jannarj, in the theatre of the ronseam of the Society, he delivered hi« 
Inaagaral Address to an audience each as is seldom seen, eyen in the capital of 
the primacy. This valuable speech, through the kindly courtesy of h*s Grace, 
though it is to be printed otherwise, we are permitted to give in our pages. The 
Archbishop — after a few remarks on the earlj history of the Society — its origina- 
tor. Rev. W. V. Harcourt — its former Presidents — and some of its more prominent 
members; as well as upon the nature of knowledge, in which he announced 
himself as ** believing that in the end all truth will be found to harmonize with 
all other truth, and that every truth is a segment of the great circle of knowledge,, 
though our short-sighted eyes may not be able to follow it into its place in the 
roundness of the perfect whole" — proceeded to descant on the methods of research 
in physical science in the following terms: — ] 

" In all sciences," said Condorcet, ** the knowledge of the method 
employed to discover the truth is, so to speak, more precious than 
that of the truths themselves, because it contains the germ ot 
all those which remain yet to be discovered." Bacon made no im- 
portant discovery, nor did he even comprehend the whole scope of 
the inductive method, and yet his name will never be forgotten in. 
the history of science, will rank with those of Galileo, Newton, and 
Harvey, because he seized fast the leading principles of physical 
inquiry, and branded some errors under which science had come 
into bondage. And although no one ever made a great discovery 
by adopting strictly the Novum Organon as the code of laws that 
would govern his proceedings, the verdict of history is just. To 
improve the method is to shorten the labours of mquirers, aud 
to make the fruits of inquiry more certain. The physical are 
known as the inductive sciences. The method by which they are 
pursued is called induction ; but this method cannot be employed 
without the use of deduction also. It is necessary to recall the 
precise meaning of these terms. Induction is the process of gather- 
ing from the observation of many facts the law or rule which governs 
them all. Deduction is the application of this law or rule to new 
cases of the same kind as they occur^ so that we can predict of them. 
some property already discovered hy the inductive method. As a 
simple example of induction we will take this : — gold, silver, copper, 
Ac., will combine with oxygen ; gold, silver, copper, Ac, are all 
metals ; therefore all metals combine with oxygen. As an example 
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of a corresponding: deduction, we will say all metals combine with 
oxygen; iridium is a metal ; therefore it will combine with oxy>;cri. 
Now it is difficult at first to see how such a process, however true 
and exact, could advance science. If in an induction we have 
taken up all the metals, and upon an examination of each have dis- 
covered that it combines with oxygen, then we may truly say 
of all combined what we have said of each separately ; and v^kh 
emial truth we may afterwards aflSrm of any one separately what we 
affirmed to be true of all. But this process only seems to apply to 
cases where all the examples are in our power to examine, whereas 
Science wishes to reason about single examples as they occur, 
where it is impossible for her to examine all. In an argument sueh 
as this there is no more discovery than there would be profit in ex- 
changing twenty shillings for a gold piece of the same value, and 
then exchanging back the gold for the silver pieces. Given the 
twenty silver pieces we can combine them into the gold ; given the 
gold we can easily get back a single silver niece for our needs. 
But the exchange thus made will not enricn us, though we go 
through it a thousand times. Besides, the truths which we gam 
from observation are gained not from all the cases that can occur, 
but from a very few cases ; and yet we are as certain of them 
as though we had exhausted all. That all men must die we firmly 
believe, although some of us never saw even one man pass into 
"the valley of the shadow of death.'* Nor would a hundred new 
deaths, nor a thousand, add to the certainty with which we believe 
that all of us must die. How is this P How do we dare to believe 
of all what has only been seen to be true of some P To gain 
a general law from a few facts only, and then to take that general 
law about with us, and to find that it is an unerring interpreter in 
new cases, is indeed a step in discovery. But under what circum- 
stances is such an inference, larger by. far than the facts that 
rostain it, admissible? All our experience is that natural facts 
show a uniformity of operation in nature. The world we are placed 
m is not a scene of tricks and surprises, but of even, orderly 
activity. If we were set to reason in a world where change and 
caprice were as much a part of its system as order and constancy 
are of this world, then the process we are now describing would be 
useless. We should trust nothing but a complete enumeration as a 
record of experience; and as for deduction or prediction, that 
would be impossible. The snow that had always chilled us might 
bum us to-morrow. The Tefreshing water of the spring, that yes- 
terday slaked our thirst, might to-day turn to deadly poison. The 
stone that now falls innocuous to the ground when our band releases 
it, might spring up and smite us on the forehead. The day and 
night that now succeed each other might become perpetual light, 
and the earth that now revolves daily to produce them might turn 
one aide only to the sun. Why does no one expect these things P 
Because we nave lived long enough in the world to know that law, 
order, regularity, are impressed upoij it. From the time when we 
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burned our cbildisli finger in the candle, and were taught by fear ' 
' and pain to shun the next lighted candle^ this conviction, that the 
world is ruled by settled laws, has grown with our growth and 
strengthened with our strength. We may express it thuB (always 
remembering that the belief is universal and does not depend on 
scientific precision) :— ** Under the same circumstances, and toith the 
same substances, the same effects always result from the same causes •* 
If this be true, it follows that a few examples, well selected, majr be 
as decisive as a thousand, of the existence of some law or principle. 
Bat how can we be sure that the examples have been well selected? 
Here the valae of deduction appears. At first an induction is little 
bejtter than a guess ; as a guess we will regard it until it has been 
tested on fresh oases. Every new case wiU- give to the inductions 
less of the character of a guess, and more of that of an act of 
reasoning. For example, tne metal we call potassium was dis- 
covered in acting on the alkali called potash by the voltaic battery. 
From the alkali a metal was undoubtedly produced. In a world 
where caprice ruled, the operator would only have dared to think 
exactly what he saw, namely, that from one given alkali one metal 
had been formed. Not so with us. The operator thought that aH 
alkalies probably contained a metal. Why in a world hke this, full 
of order, should one substance have a metal for its base, and 
another substance, like it in all general properties, be glarinffly 
.different from it in this one ? Accordingly it was assumed for thie 
-moment, and for the purpose of further experiment, that all alkalies 
had a metallic base, ouch an induction, from one fact, is bad 
beyond all pardon if it be taken for proved already ; but it is only 
assumed, for the sake of trying whether it be true or not, and this 
is no sin against logical rules, but is the very process by which the 
knowledge of nature is advanced. It is now applied to soda, as- if 
it were true, as if we could trust it to ]jredict. Soda, too, yields up 
its metallic base. The deduction proving right has greatly helped 
the ssanty induction. By-and-bye the deduction shall be made 
with the earths, which bear a close analogy to the alkalies. If 
idl the alkalies have a metallic base, why not, in this world of like- 
nesses and uniformities, the alkali-like earths as well ? Accordixifi^]y 
we form calcium from lime, the aluminium so useful for its li^htr 
ness from clay, the magnesium that burns so brightly from matf^ 
nesia. The law is now established. Alkalies are not simple auE« 
stances : each is a compound of a metal. Yet no. Our eniuae^ 
ration is not complete. Anmionia, which we know well as pungent 
sal volatile, will not render up its base; it is too volatile, and 
we caxmot fix and isolate the metal. Yet hardly any chemist 
would on that account doubt the soundness of the induction, or the 
certainty of the law. He sees that here some circumstances are 
not the same ; that ammonia, having all the properties of an alkali, 
is yet a liquid tending always to fly ofi'as gas ; and he attributes to 
this his failure. Accordingly he speaks of the metal ammoninas 
and its compounds before he has ever seen it. The compoiiuula 
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exist : the existence of the metal is matter of inference only. Let 
ns notice then this principle, a fundamental principle of science. 
The discoyery of a new property in one single thing of a kind may 
be an indication of a general law ; this is the beginning of an 
induction. All induction is the getting out of laws from facts. 

We will try npon new cases of like kind, whether this new pro- 
perty was there by law, or only by what we niay call accicfent. 
This is deduction ; the holding a law in our hand, and seeing if 
it will explain new cases. Both the induction and the deduction 
are weak at first ; the induction because it goes too fast in con- 
ckding abont all of a class from one of a class ; the deduction 
because it has borrowed this conclusion, all too large, from the 
induction. But both processes are only provisional. " I know," 
says the inquirer, " that it will not do to say that a metallic base 
has been found for every alkali because I have obtained potassium." 
But lend me the general principle, just to try if it is true. If it 
prove false, we will dismiss it as a wrong guess. Science makes 
many a wrong guess before she reaches a right one. All alkalies 
have metallic bases shall at least be true till we have applied it to 
soda." It is right as to soda too. Thus every discovery almost 
has first existed as a guess, until repeated trials have proved that 
it is more. From fact we have inferred the snpposedT law ; from 
Ihis law we fi;o to new facts, and find that they are explicable by it, 
fiid add them to our induction. And ever as we pass from fact to 
law, and then from law to fact, our conviction strengthens, until 
we reach the utmost degree of certainty that physical science admits 
of. In this process of reasoning there is great scope for one facult;^, 
not usually supposed to be needed in physical inquiry— the imagi- 
nalaon. Many subjects of inquiry not only demand classification 
of facts, but also explanation of unexpected facts, which at first are 
quite nnintelligible. Why did the mercury in the Torricellian tube 
sink till it stood at about thirty inches P The conception that it was 
counterpoised by a column of air equal in weight to thirty inches 
of mercury waa not a mere reading off of patent facts ; it was a 
flash of imagination. To import the thought of weight into the 
subject was a discovery. It was easy after that to test the notion by 
carrying the tube up a mountain, and watching the mercury recede 
as the column of air above it grew shorter, and therefore lighter. 
When l^e German naturalist, Oken, saw in one of his walks the 
tkull of a deer bleaching and decaying with sun and wet, it occurred 
to him that the bones of the head, which were falling to pieces, 
were but developed vertebwe. That idea has founded a revolution 
in natural hietoiy ; how, I must not stop to explain. These flashes 
of thought, these importations into some darker region of inquiry, 
of conceptions belonging to some other region, are only given to 
those whose minds are well stored with various observations, and 
who are quick to perceive resemblances. They do not visit the 
mwre dull and plodding collector of facts. New inventions are not 
the property of him who can gather the most examples, and group 
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them, in tables most laboriously. They fall to him -who,: from 
superior imagination, or accident, or necessity, is impelled to inter- 
pret facts that else might have remained dark. As a rule, great 
discoverers have been men of great general, power as well as 
industrious observers. A conception that explains certain facts 
jnay be very valuable, and may serve the uses of science for a 
generation or two, and yet, as facts are multiplied, may have to 
give way to some other conception. It is not illo^cal to adopt an 
madequate conception, even though we are conscious that it must 
one day be abandoned. Such a conception is sometimes the sole 
condition on which we can think of or reason about the facts at all. 
Recall, for example, the Cartesian theory of vortices, by which all 
the facts were to be accounted for which we now group under the 
law of gravitation. There was assumed to be a subtle fluid carried 
round the ^un with all the planets immersed in it; and this bore 
. all bodies along with it ; and also by its centrifugal force, in rush- 
ing away from the earth and other planets, it caused all other 
bodies to fall to the earth to occupy the space which it was leaving. 
This is a strong instance, because the hypothesis 'did not coincide 
with many facts easy to be ascertained by experiment. Bodies in 
a thin fluid, whirled round rapidly, did not, upon experiment, fly to 
the centre, but rather ^owi it, and the heavier they were, the greater 
the tendency to do so. Yet, unquestionably, this conception served 
for a time to connect the facts together, and helped in the exami- 
nation and discovery of those opposing facts which at last proved 
that it was untenable. The Newtonian theory of gravitation took 
its place. Who knows whether hereafter a larger induction may 
not supplant this theory, which is now a household word with us, 
by some hypothesis still more complete? Before a theory gives 
way to its successor it is modified, enlarged, assisted with supple- 
mental theories, in order to let in the new and opposing facts as 
they are discovered. Dr. Whewell has shown forcibly how this 
transformation of hypotheses takes place, from the history of 
vortices, and also from that of the theory of emission of light, as it 
passed into the theory of undulation. Theories, like states of 
society and of the natural world, do not perish by a violent death : 
. they are so altered and attenuated before their flnal departure, that 
death is easy, because there is so little of the old nature left. 

The theory of vortices is dismissed now with a smile, and yet it 
satisfied the mind of one of the greatest lights that have ever shone 
upon philosophy — that of Een^ Descartes. Before we smile at the 
theory, we should reflect what were the facts which it was then set 
up to explain. With a scanty collection of facts, with rude instru- 
ments of observation, and worst of all, with the glamour of false facts 
and wrong observations not yet cleared away, those old discoverers 
did more perhaps in their penury than we with our abundance. 
The lesson they teach us is not a lesson of self-confidence, but a 
warning against clinging too long to a hypothesis that has served its 
purpose, so that new facts are warped or excluded in deference to it. 
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' The debt; which science owes to Lmjcrtiage must be mentioned in 
any sketch, even the briefest, of scientific method. Under our lan- 
guage lie buried, so to speak, the forgotten theories by which 
Science has reached her present state, and a single word is often 
the monument of a dead theory. When we speak of a jovial, a 
mercurial, or a saturnine disposition, which of us remembers that 
we are borrowing from astrology, and that we are speaking of our 
friend as bom under the influence of the planet 8atum, of Mercury, 
or of Jove ? Our grandmothers were troubled with the vapours ; we 
talk of animal spirits— like to be in good humour : all these expres- 
sions are relics of theories of physiology which we should refuse to 
admit as true. Words are more in philosophy than means of inter- 
course ; a name is often the summary and the permanent record of 
an investigation. A modem writer refuses to admit the expression, 
" attraction of gravitation," introduced by Newton, but will accept 
the term gravitation by itself; and this is no verbal question, but* 
mvolves the theory. Comte contends that gravitation is enough to 
express the mutual action of all parts of the material universe, but 
that in adding the word *' attraction " we affirm of this mutual 
action that it is a drawing of each particle towards each, which is 
more than we quite understand, and is more than we req^uire for 
grouping our facts together. Whatever may be said of this parti- 
^ar phrase, the line of criticism is just. The conception by which 
we bind our facts togetheV should be reduced to the simplest form 
that will embrace the facts, and the name should, of course, express 
no more than the conception. The word phlogiston is all that 
remains of a chemical theory. Affinity, organization, inertia, each of 
them sums up a law. Observe how readily any new theory in 
science is focussed, so to speak, for the popular eve in one word. 
Thus, Professor Forbes, after most acute and carenil observations, 
explained the motion of glaciers as that of a viscous mass. A con- 
troversy has arisen out of this one key-word of his system. How 
can hard ice be treated as a viscous mass P The word at least was 
useful to keep preserved the record that a rigid mass moves and 
behaves like a viscous mass. A new observer has brought us in 
the word re-gelation, a fresh light upon the problem ; ice when 
crushed under great pressure freezes again, is re-gealedj if I may 
Bay 80, at once. In science words are things. They enable us to 
sum up a new theory, and to recall it easily without a long defini- 
tion, and they record it permanently in a compact and enduring 
form. How far have my hearers followed me in this meagre sketch 
of that scientific method by which man, with open eye and thinking 
brain, is allowed to interpret the universe P We have seen that we 
begin by observing facts, that their resemblances suggest to us a 
rute or law which may apply to all like cases ; this is an act of 
induction. To try whether the law is real, or is only a fancy of our 
own, we assume its truth, and see whether it holds good in new 
oases ; this is deduction. If the observed properties, though striking, 
are strange to us, we are obliged to import some conception horn. 
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like tiuDffS wfaioh we do onderBtancl, in ovder thai we may oooeeiTe 
the new faots ; as did Descartes, when he explained the heayenly 
motions by the notion of whirlpools in a fast-nowing stream. Sium 
oonoeptiona may be useful, even when they are not the whole truth, 
for tney may enable us to grasp all the facts which are known at a 
given tune. For the conception a name is found which records ihe 
theory of discovery, and gives it a place in the history of science. 
About the prop^ share of induction and of deduction in the work 
of discovery the world has been disputing ever since there was any 
science. I'he question now takes this form. How far does the' 
mind itself contribute to discovery, and how far is discovery o<m* 
fined to recording cautiously and without addition our observaticma 
of external fad» r If we do nothing but observe and group facts, 
sdence is purely inductive. If from a few facts we jump swiftly to 
an hypothesis, and with that, which is rather a garment from the 
'loom of the mind, wherewith we have clothed the bare obserrations 
than the observations themselves, pass on to explain other facts, 
then deduction is too prominent. From the days of Bacon to those 
of Cbmte and Mill the mind has needed cautions and reproof ratber 
on the side of its deductive tendency. Scientific research needs to 
be sober and cautious, but the mind, full of that '' vaulting ambiticm 
which o'erleaps itself, and falls on the other side," will not climb up 
to her saddle. She leaps, and is discomfited. Students of natural 
history may find two excellent examples *of these two opposite ten- 
dencies in Cuvier and Schelling. Cuvier says that science consists 
in observing, proving, and classifying facts. Systems and hypo- 
theses excite a momentary surprise ; then fall into ruin and para 
sway. The fundamental axiom of positive science is this, that fa^tg 
lightly observed are the only durable acquisition. ** One sees," lie 
writes, " how many systems might be founded upon resemblances 
80 extraordinary. The imagination never found a more curioug 
subject for her exercise. But we who have long professed to omi- 
£ne ourselves to the exposition of positive facts, confine ourselves 
to-day to a description as exact as possible of the external and 
internal structure of the animal." This strict profession is taken 
from a " Memoir on a certain parasite worm of a new kind ;*' and 
the younger Saint Hilaire observes that, with all this exactness, the 
memoir starts with two wrong assumptions, for the animal in ques- 
tion was neither a worm nor a parasite. 

Cuvier was the great representative of the school of facts, as 
against the school of hypothesis and deduction. The language of 
Schelling seems to come to us out of a different sphere. " Nature," 
he says, ''is the divine spirit expressed in visible shape; it is 
thought becoming material things. Hence the beauty and the 
liarmony of it all ; it is the visible expression of the divine mind." 
It follows that our minds are in harmony with nature from the 
first, for our minds are from the same spirit that has expressed und 
represented itself in matter; hence, to have a right notion of 
physics, we must, so to speak, create nature anew, — that is, think 
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ofer again the great thought that is expressed in nature. W^ 
caimot dispense with experience, of course ; but experience is 
gained by interrogating nature according to principles of reason. 
Srery experiment is a question addressed to nature, of which the 
iBSwer is foreseen. Eyery experiment is a prophecy. Nature is 
<me organic whole constituted according to an idea ; and all true 
natural philosophy consists in comprehending nature <w one whole, 
aad subordinating to this all secondary laws. Surely this conflict 
of philosophy is everlasting, between the law and the fact — deduc- 
tion and induction — the mind within and the observations without. 
It rages between Plato and Aristotle ; it is even louder between 
Cuvier and Schelling, who passed away but as yesterday. One 
says that there is no solid knowledge bnt the bare record of facts ; 
the other that the soul of man brings to the study of nature an 
implicit knowledge of all nature, impressed on it by that mind 
from which all nature springs. These two are opposite as the poles. 
But physical science, as we possess it, was not constituted by 
Ouvier's ascetic abstinence from thought, nor yet from Scheiling's 
glorious dream. Men used all their faculties in the pursuit of 
tou^. They sometimes watched the facts with almost passive 
mind,' but sometimes guesses flashed sudden light upon the ill- 
arranged storehouse where the facts were kept ; and forgetful of 
all Cuvierian caution, they questioned the world of facts, without 
waiting till it should speak to them ; and their question often con- 
tained a prophecy. Any fair mind will gather from the study of 
method that the instruments of human knowledge help us but a 
fit^e way— that the circle of our operations is closely circumscribed. 
Science has never forgotten this truth, and the humility which it 
engenders, without injury to herself. Just now, in Germany, she 
M passing through one of the phases of self-conceit which have 
from time to time disgraced her, and shaken men's confidence in 
her. When we are told by a certain school that matter is eternal, 
and that the changes in the universe are only the metamorphoses 
of certain elements, the quantity and quality of which is and 
remains for ever the same, we have a right to ask whence this con- 
ception of eternity came. This is no induction from what we have 
seen. In judging of it the most careful observer is not more com- 
petent than we are, just because present facts, however questioned, 
say not one word about eternity. Modern science tells us that, so 
&r as we see, no force nor particle of matter is lost ; that, though 
Ae earth has changed its aspect within a generation, still it is pro- 
bable that the whole sum of force and of matter that was present a 
generation ago is exactly preserved. But when our learned friends, 
having inspected half a dozen waves of this great flood of change, 
•re phased to tell us that the ocean of material change has no 
Aores behind or before us, we are only surprised that Ettle men 
CBQcompass such big words. Grant that the sum of forces is ever 
the same, which is not proved. These forces may, to take the 
lowest ground, have once been folded up in Him who, at His 
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pleasure, spoke the word and let them go forth, at the day of erea- 
tion, in motion, light, and life. And there maj be an end answer- 
log to that beginning, a folding up, at the great evening, of that 
gorgeous flower of creation, which He made for His pleasure, and it 
may shine no more, and yet no force be lost. That is our belief. 
Is it more difficult, even on grounds of bare philosophy, than 
that to which' our learned friend is driven P Accordiug to geo- 
logy the world is advancing upward, from mere fire and water, 
to various and complicated organisms. Now this upward pro- 
gress must have had a beginning; if we are high, there must 
have been a lower, and so a lowest. What was there before 
this P Was it the end of a descending series, the converse of this 
ascending one P Was it a sudden cataclysm that swept away some 
high state of things, and left the elements to begin again from the 
bottom P Or was an old universe dissolved in fire, and left to cool 
into a new P When our learned advisers have agreed upon any one 
of these solutions as fairly probable, we shall be then in a position 
to tell them, that when this present order was in its cradle they 
did not stand by, and that their hypothesis, whichever they may 
have selected, bears no proof, either inductive or deductive, and is 
indeed incapable of proof by any reasoning from present things, 
and that they are now not in the attitude of searchers of nature at 
all, but in that of soothsayers and diviners of things past and to 
come, a character which, unless well supported, is apt to become 
ridiculous. The same school bids us no longer. seek for design in 
nature, for the tokens of a wise and beneficent Architect who has 
built the universe. It tells us of the existence of disease and of 
monstrosities among animals ; the rising and disappearing of spe- 
cies, without any visible care for their preservation ; the prodigal 
expenditure of beauty in the depths of the ocean, where there is no 
eye to admire it j the existence of useless parts in some species, 
which, however, are developed into useful parts in other species, 
above and below them ; the absence of certain animals in certain 
ages from those regions where the same animals have afterwards 
been found to flourish best, as of horses from Arabia, camels frpm 
Africa — all these things are inconsistent with the belief in a wise 
and intelligent Creator, whose purpose is expressed in the universe 
that He has made. The notion that all things have been designedly 
prepared for the use of man is refuted, we are told, by this, that 
man occupies but a small space of creation, and for a very short 
time. Now if this, or any substantial part of it, were true the study 
of nature would be the study of a great machine, blind, awful, in- 
exorable, and we should be the little grains of corn tossed about in 
it until our time came for being ground to powder. And the plea- 
sure that men have found in natural study, the pleasure of finding 
daily more and more harmonies and uses in nature, and of feelin^^ 
that they saw it more and more, though but a little, with the eye 
of Him who created it all, of adjusting their ideas more and more by 
the light of the all-wise Mind, would for ever disappear. But I 
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shall not open that great disonssion ; I shall protest against tliis 
rade materialism rather in the name of science than theology. And 
first against its confusion of thought, for which perhaps some theo- 
logical writers are partly responsible. We are nowhere told in the 
Bible that the world was made only for man's convenience. And 
it makes the greatest difference to this argument whether we hold 
that nature shows a design, or that it shows signs of being prepared 
solely for the use of man. Some writers have staked too much upon 
its tokens of forethought for man's comfort and profit. "When 
the world was made, we are told that ** God saw that it was good." 
God, not man, took pleasure in its beauty. How does the Psalmist 
interpret nature P The heavens declare God's glory, and day 
speaks unto day, and night to night, of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God ; and before the awftd sight of the starry heavens, vast 
and beautiful man feels at first but lost by the reason of his 
littleness. '* What is man, that Thou art mindful of him." And 
yet he takes comfort from the great power and honour which 
God has conferred on him, unworthy. The sublime burden of 
that 104th Paalm is that God is glorified and praised in 
His work. *' The glory of the Lord shall endure for ever ; the 
Lord shall rejoice in His work." The creation is not for man's ploa- 
sare but for its Maker's pleasure. Man is invited to this great 
feast, as a most honoured ^uest ; but the Master of the feast is 
God, not man. Now what is there in any scientific method which 
teaches us to exclude design in this sense ? All inferences from 
facts around are that law and order prevail ; if it were not so you 
could not predict, or infer, or classify by types. There is nothing 
in the facts themselves to tell you what lies behind this law and 
order. It is not, as natural philosophers, that you have any right 
to say there is no design visible in nature. What you tell us was 
said by Lucretius in an age when natural science hardly existed, 
and was said rather better. And supposing, that from another 
class of facts, from the sense of sin, the craving for peace, the con- 
sciousness of dutv, and of immortality, I am assured that God 
exists and sees. Surely, to say the least, it is more likely that He 
who has His witness in the world of conscience and of the spirit, 
should have set His mark upon nature too. He who has appointed 
my soul to serve Him has appointed the creation of which 1 am but 
a part to do Him service wso. You, as men of science, have no 
reason to exclude design ; the utmost you can maintain is that you 
are able to investigate nature without the idea of design. We, as 
responsible beings, are so far interested in the question, that we 
know what God intended us to do, and cannot think that He 
left nature purposeless. All we ask is that you will not do this 
▼iolence to your principles, of pretending to observe natural facts 
only, whilst you are dogmatizing about an idea quite above these 
facts. The imperfections you find in nature are only imperfections 
if they conduce to no higher good, aad this you cannot pretend 
to see. Decay is seeming imperfection ; but out of the decay of 
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the old leaTes the most beaatifal fLowen spring and are nonriBheS. 
In a series of species some parts seem wasted ; they are not suddenly 
withdrawn, although this animal or that has no use lor them ; but 
the beauty and symmetry of the whole typal series may be itself a 
use and a purpose. This, howerer, is low ground to take. Men of 
science are themselves the best witnesses of a' visible design and 
purpose in creation. For a moment science, peering too oloseFf 
mto material things, may think, as some da now, that there is 
nothing in the world but matter and the forces inherent in matt^. 
But this cold fit will pass. The idea of design, albeit a desi^ that 
is seen imperfectly, has never failed to arise in connection with the 
study of science. And as it helps to interpret what we see, it will 
be cherished by the unprejudiced for this purpose. Given ii priori, 
perhaps, the contribution of the mind to the facts rather than an in- 
ference from them, still it is applied to the facts, and helps HB 
to understand them : it belongs to science. We use it because ire 
find it is more philosophical than the fanatical attempt to exclude it 
by all means. And so, thanks be to God! the nighest use of 
science still remains. We look out upon the universe, and we seem 
lost in its enormous measures, in its incalculable multitudes of 
living things, in its vast duration of ages. " What is man, ^utt 
Thou art mindful of him P " Man is much to the great Creator, for 
He has given to us alone the power to read Him there ; He has said 
to us, "Come up and see somewhat of the wisdom with which 
all things are made." Nature speaks to us of God, and because it 
can so speak, aud I can so listen, there must be in me Bomet&m^ 
that is divine, something that assures me of God's care in a worid 
wherein material littleness is lost, something of a divine discern- 
ment which tells me that I belong to God, and rescues me in right 
of that spark of highest lifb and highest wisdom £rom the doom of 
the beasts that perish, from the fear of all this stupendous ma- 
chinery ; which was not meant to crush, which could not crush, the 
soul that came from God and that goes back to Him. 



Mission of Chrtstulnity.— Christ appeared— the career of 
paganism was checked, the fate of Judaism was sealed. A charac- 
ter and a religion were placed before the eyes of men hitherto in- 
conceivable, in the beauty and philosophy of their nature. Unlike 
all other founders of a religious faith, Christ had no selfishness, no 
desire of dominance ; and His system, unlike all other systems of 
worship, was bloodless, boundlessly beneficent, inexpressibly pore, 
and— most marvellous of all — went to break all bonds of body and 
soul, and to cast down every temporal and every spiritual tyranny. 
— ^William- Howitt. 
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Tke BrUkh Empire. By Cabolinb Bsay. London : Longman, 
Green, Longman, and Co. 

This book is a maryel of compressed and well-arranged informa- 
tion. It is ' a Sketch of the Geography, Growth, Natural and PoH- 
tioalFe^itures of the United Xingdom." Its authoress has already 
done good service in education by her " Physiology for Schools ; 
an admirably simple compend of the chief elements of the knowledge 
essential to the attainment and preservation of health. In this 
work there is a fine and excellently selected blending of dry fact 
with living thought. A chapter on the gro wth of the empire gives an 
epitome of geographical history. In seven chapters we are then 
made Brcqnainted with the chief facts relating to the British isles — 
such as size, position, physical geography, races, languages, reli- 
gions belief; political, municipal, ecclesiastical, educational, com- 
mercial, &c. ; divisions, internal communications, constitution 
government, &c. "We are next successively told of the British 
possessions in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia; 
while a very complete index closes the whole, and makes every 
para^ph available for reference. 

It IS iuustrated by small, neat maps, and is composed with a care, 
taste, and continuity exceedingly rare in geographical works. It is 
a most admirable combination of the reading and the text book. In- 
terestingly written as the former should be, and skilfully arranged 
as the latter ought to be. While there is great faculty shown in 
what is introduced, there is no less in what is omitted — everything 
valuable for information, requisite for reference, or useful in exciting 
or gratifying curiosiiy appears to find a place in it ; while burden- 
some and wearisome dietails, though gaining a place in it, have that 
place allotted so as not to interfere with the wholeness of the interest 
and the oneness of the treatise. It is a triumph of constructive and 
insbmotiye educational literature, and wiU wm the thanks of those 
who have had the good fortune to be trained by it to look upon 
geography not as an abstract and meaningless catalogue of names- 
worse man the ship-list of Homer— but as a vital uniSf of informing 
matter in which history, geography, science, thought, and feeling 
are aU formed into one firistrate exposition of the state and condi- 
tion of the land in which we live and of which we are a part. 
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Lending to the Lord. By Rev. Wm. H. Smith. London : 
:filliot Stock. 

" The subject of syetematic beneficence" is ably discussed in this 
essay. Its design is to prove the privilege, blessedness and duty of 
devoting a proportion of income to religious and benevolent pur- 
poses. The case is stated, the Scriptural argument is given, and 
applied to modem life ; objections are noted, and the fallacies they 
involve are replied to, and put to the test of experience. When the 
relation of worldly to spiritual life has been expounded, practical 
remarks are made which bring home the matter to love and con- 
science. We commend this tract to all who desire to incorporate 
active Christian usefulness with their daily life. The view taken, and 
the method of stating it are alike judicious, and prove the writer 
to be one who knows how to succeed in exposition and application. 

A Treatise on Algebra, By James Brycb, LL.D. Edinburgh : 
A. and C. Black. 

The Bryces are a race of teachers : and James Bryce is not one 
of the least able of that distinguished family of educationists. He 
is at once a man of powerful and clear intellect. Everything that 
he thinks of he sees. Sight, in the sense of intellectual perception, 
is his characteristic faculty. Though a great active stirring strong 
spirit he has not given himself up to speculative, but confines him- 
self to practical matters. This treatise is the work of an ex- 
perienced teacher who knows what is wanted and how it is to 
be supplied. His definitions and rules are clear and explicit, con- 
cise and intelligible, the theory of each operation is carefully 
explained and illustrated, while the examples by which the pupil 
is led to see the use and aim at the employment of Algebraic 
formulss and processes are judicious and numerous. As an ele- 
mentary treatise on the subject, we know none better and few 
equal to it. Knowing the punctilious accuracy of the writer's 
mind and the publisher's jealous care over all such matters, we 
have been led to wonder by what singular oversight an essay on 
number and quantity promised at the end of the volume has 
not been given. 



HoNouE Associated with Science. — To me there never has 
been a higher source of earthly honour or distinction than that 
connected with advances in science. I have not possessed enough 
of the eagle in my character to make a direct flight to the loftiest 
altitudes in the social world ; and I certainlj' never endeavoured to 
reach those heights by using the creeping powers of the reptile, 
who, in ascending, generally chooses the dirtiest path, because it is 
the easiest.— Sib Humphbey Davy. 
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HAS GOVERNOR EYRE 
Affirmative. 

This is a question we cannot well 
•nswer from the imperfect information 
»t onr disposal, and because the result 
of the commission sent out to investi- 
pite the matter may modify or alto- 
gether reverse our present opinions. But 
if we consider the disapprohation which 
has been expressed so universally over 
the length and hreadth of the land as a 
judinng of his case, I unhesitatingly 
sty that he has been justly judged. He 
carried his punishments to a most un- 
warrantable extent, and when we read 
of his flogging men and even women, so 
cnielly, and shooting them down whole- 
sale, it is no wonder that our blood 
boils with indignation, and that we 
think him far more deserving of death 
than Gordon was. I do not think he 
had any en^nunds for proclaiming martial 
law; if he htuX be has not told us what 
they were. — R. D., Jun. 

Judging, however, from the only evi- 
dence as yet adduced. Governor Eyre 
can never be wholly acquitted, however 
ranch judgment may yet be modified. 
It is plain that he and his coadjutors in 
power are to blame both for the injustice 
which provoked the insurrection, and 
also for the disgraceful haste and im- 
politic severity and tyranny by which it 
was quelled. From the evidence there 
can be no doubt the Governor evinced 
more ire than reason; more morbid 
passion or frenzy than cool, rational 
policy. Governors and Government to be 
respected must do rightly and wisely. 
R. Plues. 

Governor Eyre has been judged hy 
the British public upon the documents 
famished by himself, and by accounts 
forwarded by himself, to explain his 
proceedings. It is too much rather 
than too little justice to accept a man's 
own plea. We know that prevention is 



BEEN JUSTLY JUDGED? 
better than cure, and Governor Eyre 
ought to have tdcen means to prevent 
rather than to avenge an insurrection. 
If we compare Ireland and its Fenian 
movement with Jamaica and its negro 
uprising, we shall see that the Queen's 
representative in the West Indian pos- 
session \iM been less watchful with Jess 
to do. We cannot suflBciently repro- 
bate the system 6f permitting rebellion 
to grow up that it may be cut down 
with every exhibition of force and harf.h- 
ness. No one can maintain that 
Governor Eyre in justice remembered 
mercy, while many believe that he for- 
got justice altogether; and, indeed, it 
seems too evident that in the case of 
Gordon he allowed a sense of annoy- 
ance and hate to hurry him into an in- 
defensible act. — 0. D. L. 

Nboatiyb. 

No. The fact that he has been judged 
at all proves that he has not been judged 
justly; for it ^as unjust to judge him 
before his conduct had been calmly in- 
quired into. Especially is this seen to 
be the case when we remember that the 
distance from us at which Governor 
Eyre's proceedings were taken increased 
the probabilities that we were bat par- 
tially informed on the matter. Besides, 
judging Governor Eyre previous to a 
judicial inquiry into his conduct is a 
direct contravention of the good maxim, 
that every man is to be held to be 
innocent till he is proved to be guilty • 
Ever since the Government has an- 
nounced its intention to make a full 
inquiry into Governor Eyre's conduct, 
public meetings have been held denounc- 
ing his proceedings; thus showing the 
public mind to be indisposed to judge 
calmly and dispassionately, or to act with 
fairness towards Jamaica's Governor. 

S. S. ■ 
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Govenior Eyre has been condemDed 
by people who cannot possibly be ac- 
quainted with the trae state of affairs in 
Jamaica, and consequently are not able 
to say what measures ought to have been 
taken to suppress what at first only ap- 
peared a riot. Moreover, the newspaper 
press of the island are onanimous in their 
approval of the steps taken by the Go- 
vernor, which ought to be of great im- 
portance, when we consider that they 
ace more likely to be practically ac- 
quainted with the true state of affairs in 
the Island than any person on this side 
the Atlantic The Governor would 
be well aware that his conduct would 
be freely criticized in EngUnd, and to 
assume that a man of his experience 
would act in direct opposition to ail 
hmnaDity and legality is preposterous. 
He is a man who has had considerable 
experience in colonial government, and 
his conduct has gained for him the good 
opinion of all, especially the negroes, 
whose friend he was always considered. 
That a rebellion and probably a mas- 
sacre of the white population was con- 
templated, no one, I think, will deny. 
Happily it broke out prematurely, and 
the vigorous measures adopted to sup- 
press it in its infancy, ought to make 
us thankful that such a man as Go- 
vernor Eyre was in command at such a 
crisis, especially when the hoirors of an 
Indian mutiny are still fresh in our 
memories, — to which this outbreak 
might have been a parallel had it not 
fortunately been quelled so soon. Sym- 
pathy with the negro is carried to a 
ridiculous extent by some, when we 
conader they are both idle and impro- 
vident. If injurious laws have been 
enacted, it is partly their own fault, as 
they were in a position to have a pre- 
ponderance of power in the Legislature. 
The franchise was within reach of every 
one. Many of those who possessed it, 
freely sold their right to the rum 
dealers instead of using it for the ad- 
TADcement of their own interests and 
the good of the island. There is cer- 
tainly something more than is at present 
known, which justified the eztcutive 



power in taking the steps they did, and 
to adjudge Governor Eyre without hear- 
ing both sides of the question, is both 
unjust and unchristian. — ^\V. G. H. 

A judgment which is pronounced 
hastily cannot be satisfactory, more 
particularly when the subject upon 
which it proceeds is far removed from 
those who judge. Ere judgment can 
be given it is goaerally understood that 
the judge thoroughly understands the 
subject in dispute, how it came into 
existence, and the various means em^ 
ployed for its prevention, so far as 
human sagacity could discern. Thare 
is a double difficulty encountered in 
political grievances, especially when aa 
insurrection breaks out in a colomal 
dependency. Before an individual, theie- 
fore, can arrive at a just estimate, he 
must understand the ground of com- 
plaint, the laws, usages, and customs of 
the colony. He must have rended 
therein for some time ere he can attain 
a practical knowledge of its political 
and social organization. I come to tho 
conclusion, therefore, that Governor 
Eyre, in consequence of his practkal 
knowledge of affairs, and residence in 
the colony, acted judiciously at the 
Jamaica disturbances, and that titoae 
who passed judgment upon him did ao 
through ignorance. Kine-tenths of 
those who judged Eyre so harshly 
never gave the state of the colony any 
consideration whatever, and knew 
nothing of its political machinery. Thm 
mere distance precludes a correct aad 
impartial decision, as the British public 
made up their minds on the rumoors 
first presented to them ere very authentic 
information had been received. Eyia'a 
subordinates might have acted cruellj 
in many cases without his authority^ 
and is he to be blamed on that account? 
Eyre preserved Jamaica to Britain, and 
had the fortitude to check the inanmc- 
tion in the bud. If he had not done so, 
the blood that was shed would be in all 
probability comparatively trifling to that 
which would have followed. On theia 
grounds I think that Governor Eyre baa 
not been joatly judged.-^. M. S. 
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QuBmoxs BsqmBnro Ahbwbbb. 

586. Who k the author of the qno- 
Utioo with whieh Mr. Bright'a speech 
(BritUh ComtrovtrMiaUkty p. 56) is oon- 
cfaided ?— QnsBUT. 

587. Who were the Feathers' TaTem 
Divines of the eighteenth centurj ? and 
by what were thej distinguished? — 
6.S. 

588. Herbert Spencer is often named 
as a philosopher. What are his tenets, 
his works, &c. What record of him has 
been written? — Job Patienob. 

589. Is there anj really good book 
00 London: its history, antiquities, re- 
cords, memories, suggestions, changes, 
mionefs, &o.? — Bichabd J. 

590. What is the Katare and His- 
toiy of the United Kingdom alliance ? 

^DOWLEB. 

591. How shonld one proceed (and 
with what books should he furnish 
himself) to study thoroughly Milton's 
"Paradise Lost" ?--Pobticd8. 

59S. Who are the most tmstwortby 
of oor modem critics ? what magazines 
are most celebrated for their literary 
criticisms, and in what work may the 
boat principles of criticism be found ? — 
k I>bbatbb. 

593. Who is the author of a " His- 
toiy of the Edinburgh Speculative 
Sodety?" Who is iU publisher, and 
where may it be had? Would it not 
be a good serrice done to give an 
opttome of it in the Societies* SwitioD? 
—National. 

594. Why is the Council of Trent so 
frequently idladed to in religious con- 
trofersics? — Qobrist. 

595. The synonymes of the English 
langntge are verj embarrassing from 
their number, and from the extreme 
nicety of their shades of distinction. 
What works could roost fully and pro- 
perty convey handy information on this 
fciibject?--JoHJi T. 

1866. 



596. Are there any books written in 
English from which a fair ordinary idea 
of the worth and character of German 
literature could be obuuned ? — Lbx. 

597. May I beg '* Elpbticoe ** t» 
oblige me with a list of Latin and Greek 
authors to be studied previously to 
entering the University, arranged in 
the order they are to be read? also 
with a list of English authors in the 
same manner, but continued so as to 
form a complete course? — J. S. M. 

I shall feel obliged if any of your nu- 
merous readers, or yourself would in- 
form me what a young man should, or 
is expected to know, before entering 
either of the two great English Um- 
versities (Oxford and Cambridge)? 
The answer should atate how far ho 
should have proceeded in the Latin and 
Greek grammars, what authors in these 
languages he should have read, how 
much of mathematics he should know, 
&c, and whether there is any limit to 
the age at which persons will be ad- 
mitted into college, and to the first 
degree. It is also expected that the 
answer will mention which is the better 
of the two universities, and which is 
the best college in each university. — J. 
S.M. 

598. Can any reader describe the 
*' Index Rerum" mentioced by Bev. J. 
Todd in the *' Students* Manual,'' and 
give the publisher's name? — S. W. 

YOUKO. 

599. Wanted, by a reader, a full 
account of the late illustrious Robert- 
son, of Brighton, mentioning his charac- 
teristics as a preacher and writer and 
as a man ; and also his peculiar religiou 
views.— G P. H. 

600. I find a great want in French 
equivalent. I am equally puzzled in 
the use of French equivalents fur many 
modem English words. Can anybody 
help me to a dictionary that would be 
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673. The following condensed notice 
of Sir John Stoddart may be of use to 
** JuTenis.** He was born in London, in 
1773 recdving his education first at 
Salisbury School and then at Oxford. 
In his twenty-eighth year he became a 
member of the College of Advocates, 
and subsequently proceeded to Malta 
as Advocate to the Admiralty, &c. 
After four years' service, he returned, 
and resumed legal practice at Doctors* 
Commons. He next formed a connec- 
tion with the Times, of which he was 
made political editor; but, after holding 
tiiis responsible situation for four or five 
years, he was dismissed on account of 
his bitter attacks on Napoleon. He 
Started an opposition paper called the 
iVew Times; but it proved a failure, 
and he agam betook himself to pleading. 
In 1826 he obtained the supreme judi- 
cial oflBce in the Admiralty Court at 
If iJta, with the honour of knighthood. 
He remaued in this situation till 1839, 
when he retired to enjoy the pleasures 
of a literary life. Besides the valuable 
treatises in the " Encyclopiedia Metro- 
politana," he translated two of Schiller's 
dnunas, and among others wrote a work 
on the " Scenery and Manners of Scot- 
land," as well as a " Chart of the United 
Kingdom." He died in 1856. These 
particulars are derived from Beeton's 
^Dictionary."— Buddy. 

574. Political economy is defined by 
M'CuUoch as " the science of the laws 
which regulate the production, accu- 
mulation, distribution, and consumption 
of those articles or products that are 
necessary, usefiil, or agreeable to man, 
and which at the same time possess ex- 
changeable value." It has been defined 
by another writer as ** the sdence that 
treata of the nature, the production, and 
dicticmaries of a large number of modern 
words used by the writers of the day in 
senses for which it is difficult to find an 
the distribution of wealth." These de- 



finitions, if inwardly digested, will be 
sufficient to show T. D. V. the precise 
object of political economy. — S. S. 

576. Fosbrooke's " Greek and Boman 
Antiquities" in Lardner's "Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia" (Longman), and Bamsa/s 
"Manual of Boman Antiquities," in 
cabinet edition of " Encyclopaedia He- 
tropolitana" (Griffin and Co.). are valu- 
able T^orks. To Biblical students, 
"Biblical Antiquities and Geography," 
by Dr. F. A. Cox (Griffin and Ca) will 
be usefol.— Nemo. 

678. Provost is a term having Its 
origin apparently in the Latin prtxpo- 
situSf which cienoted the chief of- any 
society, body, or community. In France 
the corresponding word prevdt ap- 
proaches nearer the original form. In 
that country it is applied to the persona 
who dbcharge the functions of many 
difiTerent offices, but in England it.ia 
rarely used: we believe the only in- 
stances are those of the beads of certain 
colleges, as Eton, King's College (Cam- 
bridge), &c. But in Scotland it ia 
used to designate the chief officer in 
cities, as the Provost of Edinburgh or 
of Glasgow, where in England the same 
officer is called tiie mayor (" National 
Cyclof aedia "). The present Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, William Chambers, 
Esq., is a member of the publishing 
firm of W. and B. Chambers.— Nkmo. 
578i William Chambers, Esq., of 
Glenormiston, who has lately been 
elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh, ia 
the principal partner of the great pub- 
lishing firm of W. and B. Chambers. 
The Lord Provost occupies the same 
position in Scotland which the L<Nrd 
Mayor does in England. He is the chief 
magistrate of the city, presides at the 
meetings of the town council, and all 
public meetings; and is, ex officio, a 
member of most of the public boarids. 
The office does not go by rotation, bnt 
is conferred upon some distingnished 
citizen who has the necsseary time and 
money to spare. Mr. Chambers has all 
along taken a deep interest in pablie 
mattere, and also antiquarian ones; and 
he well deserves the honour from the 
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]itd he has takan in «dTOcatuB|g and 
pabUahing cheap liteiatiure, anch as 
*<Ghambers'8 JounutV and "Edoca- 
tkmal Conne."— B. D^ jonr* 

579. The foU<miiig liat of worka on 
the Crnaades, taken feDm the '* Kational 
Cydopcedia," maj be nsefhl to **Hia- 
toricoat*'— Wilken'a "Gesehichte der 
Krazziige," Leipzig, 1807; Ifailli'e 
"Eipiit des CroisadiB,'' Paiia^ 1780; 
Yoltaire'a '^Histoire dea Croiaadea;" 
Hichaod'a '^Histoire dee Croieadea'' 
(translated, I believe, bj Bobeon, and 
poblifhed by Bontledge and Co.); 
Bongarii Geata Dei fnr Francoa;" 
Bobert Mona* "Hiatoria Hierosolomi- 
Una;" Abertna Aoqnensia' ^'De Paa- 
ngio Godoffradi de Bnllioo;" Mill's 
Hutoiy of the Crusades /' Michaod's 
" Bibluigiaphie dea Croisades," which 
^Tes an acconnt of all the writers who 
hsTo treated this sabjeot. Cooaalt, 
also, Heeien'a ** Essay on the Inflnenee 
of the Cmaadea.** A Talnable little 
week la Captain Procter'a ''The Cm- 
Mdei; their Origin, Progress, and Be- 
anlts,'' reprinted from the ''Encydo- 
padia MetropoUtana,** and published by 
Griffin and Co. Mr. Thomas Keightley 
has also written a work on the " Cm- 
aades,'' published by Whittaker and 
Co.— NSMO. 

58a Greethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 
was bom at Frankfort*on-£be-Maine, 
August 28th, 1749. The mental de- 
velopment of this extraordinary man 
may be traced by meana of hia own 
pMAioal aooount of hia life in hia " Ana 
Hflinem Leben." His father was in 
nqpectable eironmstancesy and had a 
tarte for literature and art. Beligion, 
arasio, drawing, languages, and poetry 
QQcapied his thoughts at a ?ery early 
age, and produced in him some in- 
teresting indiyidual manifeatationa. 
Gretchen (P^ggy)i who gave a name 
to the heroine of '' Faust," waa his first 
lore; but the connection waa broken 
tjS, and he suffered sererely from illnesa 
inconsequence.- Soon after hia reoovcoy 
be was sent to the UniTersity of Leipzig, 
where, instead of atudying jurispra- 
dence, aa he was denre^, he bent all hia 
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attentioii to pattiy. A HtUe itee 
called " Die Laiua dea VeriiabUB " (the 
lerar'a humoorX and a oomady adled 
*' Die Mitschnld^cr'' (tkeMaomplicea) 
next appeared. Hafiag made aome 
Attempta U etehingy the Mid exhiln- 
tiona injored haa haabh; aad in order 
to recover it he waaaea* to thareaideBee 
of a Udy named JDetteabatg, the '' fidr 
saint" whoae eon^Bsaioaa are reaeided 
in '* Wilhehn Meister." Uader her ia- 
fluenee Gdthe became a myatie, and 
had actually soma thoo|^c£ foandug 
a new religion on thabaeiaaf the AIck- 
andrine philoaophy. He waa thus led 
to the study of natosal seiance, aad 
when be went to Straaburg, in 1768, to 
finish hia legal studiea, he really 
attended only to anatemy and ebemiatfy. 
In 1773, having retiuned home, he 
published hia play **Qi8ta you Ber- 
lichengen," and in the following year 
the novel of *" Werther," and became at 
once famous. The Prince of Weimar 
invited him to hia court in 1776, made 
him a Privy Couaaflkir in 1779, and 
took him with him to Switierlaad, and 
ultimately included him in hia ministry. 
In 1786 65tbe went to Italy, and etayed 
there two yeara. He declined honour- 
able marks of diatinction foom diffiwent 
sovereigns; and died March 22ad, 
1832, after a long life devoted almest 
entirely to science, Htarature, and art. 
G5tbe's chief works may be thus briafiy 
noticed: — ^"'Werther" waa oecaaioiied 
by the suicide of a yonag gentle- 
man named Jerusalem. The English 
tranalation gives little notiim of its 
immense power and anergy. Gdtz 
von Berlichengen 1ms for its suljeet the 
times of the Emperor Masinilian, aaid 
introducee the Fehmgeiicbt, or saoret 
tribunal of thentiddleagea. SirWaUer 
Scott translated thia ^ay at an early 
period of his career. The drama of 
•« Egmont" ia immortaliaed fay an ex^- 
site female chaiacter, Clare. G5thealso 
wrote **Clavigo," a denieatic tragedy, 
hnd''SteUa,»aaentimeiilalaeiaedy. ''Ip- 
oegenia auf Tanria" betongs to a chMS 
of works that he wrote later in life^ on 
alasaic modal% and is « maaterpiecft of its 
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kind.' ** Torqaato Tmm " belongs to the 
same dinsion. ' " Wilhehn Meister's Ap- 
prenticeship ** is a noval of a remarkable 
and indeseribable kind, containing; mnoh 
admirable critieism and the cbaraeter of 
Biiitoon, the original of Scott's Fenella, 
and Victor Hugo's Esmerelda. ** Her- 
mann and Dorothea" is a charmine 
story of hnmble life, told in hexameter 
▼erse. "Faust," the most memorable 
of all CSthe's works, represents the 
agony of a student toiling after inac- 
cessible knowledge, and then in despair 
plnnging into sensuality. G5the is the 
author of numerous other works, as well 
as of a great number 'of small poems, 
critical papers, &c. In natutal science 
he was equally distinguished: for in- 
stance, his theory of colours, and his 
theory of morphology, now admitied by 
botanists to be true, which shows that 
the leaves and flowers of plants are 
identical in their ori^n. become different 
only under external influences, and will 
change into each other under due altera- 
> tious of those influences. Gdtbe's cor- 
respondence with Schiller, Zelter, and 
Bettine Puentano (a child) forms another 
intereHting class of illustrations of this 
wonderfully rich, universal, and pro- 
found mind. He may bo almost con- 
sidered the creator of German literature, 
and his life as its history to the year 
1832. A cheap and excellent edition 
of his works have been published at 
Paris in 5 vols, roy., 8vo. ("National 
Gyclopsdia "), ' Translations of Gdtbe's 
works have appeared in Bohn*s " Stan- 
^ dard Library." Dr. Anster's transla- 
tion of " Faust " is considered the best. 
586. George Withers. He was a 
Puritan poet, bom in Hampshire, 1588. 
As the son of a country gentleman, he 
was educated at Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, worked some time in superintend- 
ing the farm at home, and afterwards 
■ entered one of the inns of court, but 
soon forsook law for litoratnre. For 
his first notable publication, "Abuses 
Stript «nd Whipt," 16U, he was im- 
prisoned in the Marshalsea, and during 
hia incarceration there wrote his 
"Salirt on Kings," from which the 



qnotaUoD is taken, and his " Shepherd's 
Hunting," 1615. Withers, though lov^ 
by the Puritans, served the monarchy 
in 1639, but when the civil war broke 
out he sold his patrimotiial estate to 
raise a troop of horse to serve the par- 
liament He was raised to the rank of 
Major, and made Governor of Famham 
Castle, which appointment he' was 
accused of deserting, and Sir M^Uiam 
Waller was ordered to supersede huo. 
He was captured by the Royalists, but 
released on the intercession of Denham 
his fellow-poet. He was a Major- 
General under Cromwell, and kept ward 
over the county of Surrey. After the 
Bestoration he was dispossessed of his 
fortune, wroto libels on the Government, 
and was reimprisoned. He was re- 
leased on bail 1668, and died 2nd May, 
1667. Sonthey loved his poetry. In 
Mr. Ellis's " Specimens " many quota- 
tions occur. Mr. Farr edited his 
" Hymns and Songs of the Church," 
1856. Sir B. Brydges made extensive 
collections regarding h>s life. Wilmot 
devotes 130 pages to his life and 
writings; and Mr. Park laboured long 
dilifently on the ** Bibliographv of 
Withers."— R. M. A. 

600. Perhaps the very thing "A 
Corresponding Clerk" wants is furnished 
by the "International Dictionary," 
edited by Messrs. L. Smith, and H. 
Hamilton, and published by M. Fou- 
rault, Paris. It is a gigantic book, 
containing about 800 pages of English- 
French, and nearly 900 French-Eng- 
lish. We have Such modem authors 
in French quoted as Scribe, Lamartine, 
Junin, Gautier, &c.; and such Eaglish 
writers as Carlyle, Jerrold, Wilson, 
Thackery, Dickens, &c. It contains a 
great number of the colloquial phrases 
which form so large a proportion of the 
writing of modern novelisto borrowed 
from real life. It is, indeed, the only 
dictionary known to me which deab 
with the idiomatic portion of either 
language with any fairness; although a 
good deal is done in a small Fnrnch 
Diet, pnblished by Weale, to accomplish 
thif.'-*R* M> A* 
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REPORTS OF MUTUAL IBIPBOVEMENT SOCIETIES. 

- Shsbwsbubt DisovasEOH Sooibtt. 

Ak inangnral address on the opening of the ninth anniud session of the above 
Anoeiation was delirered bj the President, Mr. B. Boobbson, of Belle Vne 
Aotdemjy on the 6th December last, in the Working Men*B Hall. 



Ifr. Bogerson commenced hj say- 
ing that he was glad to find the 
Soeietj as healthy and vigoroos as 
erer, althongh it had been so many • 
years in existence. He donbted not 
that, with proper management, they 
would oontinne to be so for many years 
tooome. When requested to deliTer the 
opening address, his friend, the Chair- 
maa, had suggested ** The Obligations 
of English Literature to Scottish An- 
tbor^'* The words, they would observe, 
althongh few, were most comprehensive 
in their import, and it would take aboQt 
IS many hours as thfiy would be dis- 
posed to give him minutes to glance at 
the subject. In the hour or so it 
would be his privilege to stand before 
them he could, of course, only refer to 
ft few of the many eminent names which 
had shed lustre on the literature of 
Scotland; but he begged of them to bear 
in mind that, althongh about to speak 
of great Scotchmen, be did not appre- 
ciate our great English writers less on 
that account; and, as he perceived by 
the programme that addresses would 
be delivered at the closing meeting of 
the session, he thought that would be a 
suitable occasion to consider the obliga- 
tions of English literature to EngUsh 
aothors. 

Ho then expatiated with great elo- 
qnence and ability on the genius and in- 
fluence of Thoe. Carlyle,Sir Wm. Hamil- 
ton, and Professor Wilson (Christopher 
North), of the particulars of whose lives 
and merits the readers of the British 
Cowtrovernaliit are already folly aware. 



While regretting that want of space 
prevents our giving the entire address, 
we prefer laying before our readers 
the substance of the conclusion, which 
was as foUows:^ 

Mr. Francis Jeffrey, the distin- 
, guished editor of the Edkbvrgh RevieWf 
fitmous also as orator and judge — ^^(his 
biographer, Lord Coekbum, designates 
him as the greatest of British critics); 
John Gibson Lockhart, LL.D., the bril- 
liant editor of the Quarterbf Review, 
also justly cdebrated as a critic and 
noveUat; Professor lilasson; the Cbam- 
berses, and a host of others in the gene- 
ral walks of literature. Sir Walter 
Scott was then briefly glanced at by 
Mr. Bogerson; he apologized for the 
inability to mention or even refer to, the 
whole of his writings in the few minutes 
he had at his disposal. He stated that 
Sir Walter was not distinguished in any 
way when a youth; and this, perhaps, 
might be accounted for from the delicate 
nature of his constitution. He was, 
however, at a very early age, fascinated 
with the ballad poetry of his country. 
Old romances, old plays, epc poetry, 
and the tradiUonary lore of the border 
had an irresbtible charm for him, and 
he spent a great deal of his time in 
visiting scenes, and conversing with old 
people who, in the days referred to, 
were full of such information. All this 
local and traditionary knowledge proved 
of great service to him in after years. 
He becsme a rhymester whilst veiy 
young, and even attempted translations 
firom the German. His first literary 
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efforts were bj no means snecessfol. 
It was then stated that his ** Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border" was his first 
snccessfiil work, and that the leading 
facts and fictions of the border, from 
Carlisle to Newcastle, were chieflj em- 
bodied in the volnmes, as well as a good 
sprinkling of original artieles. ** The 
L&j of the Last Minstrel,'' in conse- 
qaence of its poetic excellence and the 
extraordinary dsseriptire pawets of the 
anthor, at once secased for it deserved 
popnlarity. ^Macmkm" Mowed in 
quick snccession, and at once enabled 
&e author ta take his proper position 
as one of the first poets of the age. 
From the period indicated his pen was 
constantly at woik, and his pn^fic and 
in some measure unsurpassed produc- 
tions are fanuliar to almost erery reader. 
This great magietan of imagination was 
enabled, by his transcendent genius, to 
oaptiTate the mind of the rMtder, and 
hold it spell-boond, as it wwe, untU tiie 
charmii^ tale was t<^d; and then re- 
flecting on the same only bcreased the 
wonder and admiration of the reader. 
Eren in histery, generally considered a 
dry subject, the irresntible fascinations 
of his pen are abundantly manifest, and 
in the glowing ianguage of the late Sir 
Daniel Sandford, tbi accomplished Pro- 
fessor of Greeb in the XJniyersity of 
Qlasgow, <* Granting that his novels 
may be induded in the conception of 
his poetical character, he rises to the 
level of Homer, and— 

* Bivals all butShsk^ere's namebelow.' " 

He might add the names of Bums, 
Campbell, Thomson, Hogg, Blair, Ram- 
say, Tannahill, Cunningham, Moir, Aird, 
Aytoun, and many others, and ask if 
tin obligations to English literature 
are not great in a poetieal point of 
view ? A mere glance could ouly be 
given at the thedk^cal writers of Scot- 
land ; and in the front of that dis- 
tinguished gidazy stood out in bdd 
r^ef the evermore-to-be^remembered 
Dr. Chalmers. Bxb writings are so" 
numeroos, and on such a variety of 
Boljeets, that to attempt to enumenite 
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them from memory would be almost 
impossible, unless considerable time had 
been devoted to the task, which few, 
he believed, would be inclined to give. 
Chalmert was great in every point of 
view. He was great in the pulpit, he 
was great on the platform, he was great 
in the professorial chaur, he was great 
in every subject that engaered his pen; 
and he succeeded in elucidating and 
popularizing alL His worics extend to 
some thirty-four volumes, and they ess- 
brace Natural Thedegy, Bvidenees of 
Christianity, Moral and Mental Philo- 
sophy, Astronomical and other Dis- 
courses on a great variety of aubjects, 
Clerical and College Establishments, 
Political Economy, &c« Posthumous 
Works, edited by Dr. Banna, his son- 
in-law. Daily Scripture Headings (three 
vols.). Sabbath Scripture Readings (two 
vols.). Sermons from 1798 to 1847, 
Institutes of Theology (two vols,}, 
Lectures on Butler, Paley, Hill, &c. 
(one vol.). I have only indicated a 
few of his principal writings, and 
the task accomplie&ed by him in a 
literary point of. view, appears to be 
almost superhuman, and more especially 
irfmn. it is recollected that the greater 
portion of his life was devoted to the 
duties devolving on him as Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh. In addition to all this labour, 
he was repeatedly preaching and 
speaking over the length and breadth 
of the countiy. The following names 
might be classed with that of Dr. 
Chalmers, although none of them, 
taking him all in all, could be com- 
pared to him :— Cunninghaiti, Card, 
Welsh, Candlish, Duncan, Thomson, 
Guthrie, Bonner, Cumming, U*Leod, 
Buchanan, BMj BUtir, &c. Surely 
they had done something towards ex- 
tending the bound of English litera- 
ture. Hugh Ifiller, one of tiie first 
of Scottish geologists, ii an extraordi- 
nary instance of a man in humble 
circumstances rising to the first rank 
in science. Receiving but a lisiited 
education, he commenced the world u 
a stonemason^ after ^ch he became 
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an accountant in a bank, and lastlx» 
the editor of the Edinburgh Witness 
newspaper, and eae of the most cele- 
brated geologists of the age. In addi- 
tion to ge^ogy, he ilso wrote poetry 
remarkably well, as well as seTeral 
leeal works, and some of as imaginary 
nature. His last work on geology, 
''The Testimcmy of the Bocks,*' is an 
extraordinary testimooy of his geninsl 
He corrected some of the proo£^«heet8 a 
few hoars before his melancholy decease. 
In it he strives bard to rtconeile natural 
and revealed religion with the sciesce 
of geology, and, altbongh exception has 
been taken to some of the oonckiiiens 
arrived at, it most be admitted that he 
has sncoeeded in leeoneiling Soriptnrs 
and geology in a very striking nunmer. 
r His works on geokgy have taken the 
I very highest place in the science, aad 
whatever discoveries may be eventnally 
made, it mnst be admitted that he has 
done moch to place it in the elevated 
position it now holds, and his woiks 
will long continne, I ventnre to predict, 
as lasting monoments of his genins. 
As a proof of the estimation in which his 
I gemns was held by his brot^r geolo- 
gifts, Dr. Bnekland, our fiunens English 
geologist, has left the follorwing testi- 
mony on record: — " He wosld give his 
left hand to pesseas svoh powers of 
I description as this man bad.*' Perhaps 
I more generous words than these were 
I never applied by one gentleman to 
another when engaged in the same 
laddable pursuits in the proseentien of 
sdenee. The speaker obiaerved that 
having said so much abomt th« man, 
perhaps they would net be averse to 
hear a few words from him bearing on 
hi8J)ersonal appearanee, being requested 
by the chairman to make the state- 
ment Having oloeed his studies in the 
University of Glasgow, a good many 
years ago, he agreed with a friend to 
spend a day in Edinburgh, in order to 
view the lions of the place ; and hav- 
ug stated to my friend that, bemg 
somewhat of a hero worshipper, I had 
a great desire to see the literary Cro- | 
marty stonemason before leaving the I 



oify, my friend pftpoasd that weshetdd' 
call at the TFttoets office and aA £»r 
aa mterview. Nofe possessing Hie ssflM- 
coBfidenoe then as I do now in sAoh 
mattero I dec&ied to aoeedeto the pro- 
posid. We walked past the office 
several times in t^e hope that if* 
might perhaps see him going to or re-* 
taming from the same. Id this we 
were disappointed. It faaj^pened, how* 
ever, that after we had seen most 4f 
the great sights in that famons city, ne 
turned in &r an hoar to see the Art 
Bxhibttioa, which was then open, pie* 
vioos to leaving by train. Imme* 
diately after we entered my friend 
accosted me thus, ''Come this way 
aad tell me i^t yon think of the man 
with the Scotch jdaid wrapped ronad 
his shonldees.** Withoat apfsaxing 
mde I ezamified him most mkiotely. 
He was dressed in what they woiJd 
oall in Sof^and homespnngn^clothaSr 
all the sanM pattem. The beantifol 
Scotch plaid aLready refSerred to was 
wrapped oompUtriy roond his body^ 
and then folded over his shoolders^ 
precisely in the same way that they 
are used by the shepherds oil the 
mooBtains. His hair was of a dark, 
sandy colour, and he had a beaatifal 
little ohubby-faeed boy in his hand* 
seemingly about five or six years oi 
age. Mr. Mackenzie (for this was mj 
friends name) asked me what Itheaght 
of him, and what I shenld take him to 
be. I tdd hisB that I woald take him 
to be a Scotch laird, living on his own 
farm of perhiqis three or four hundred 
acres, and in pretty good cirenmstaneea. 
He replied " Tou are mistaken: that is 
the great Hngh Miller, tiie man that 
yoa have talked about so mjuAk when 
I haveboen in year pressnee daring 
the last six nMoths.*^ I then drew a 
little nearer to his^ and gladly woald 
have spoken, but was ;afraid that he 
might have considered me rude in doing 
so. I perceived the indications of deep 
thought on the lineaments of his face, 
and it was very evident that much of 
his time had been spent at the mid- 
night oiL He shortly afterwards lefc 
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the exhibitioii, and I dull neftr fiwgvfe 
hit turning roaod and looking stead- 
fwtlj at ns both before cloeing the 
door. Mr. Hackenzie told me that al 
the time he was writing a leries of 
sketches on the merits of the different 
puntings in the Witness newspaper. 
This was the first and last sight I had 
of a man the pemsal of whose writings 
has been one of the pleasures of my 
life. I had previooslj made this state- 
ment to the Chairman, and as he ap- 
peared to be interested I presume he 
thought it might be interesting to yon 
as well. Much might be advanced in 
pnuse of the writbgs of Sir B. Murohi- 
ston, Sir C. Lyall, Mr. Smith (of Jor- 
dan Hill), Mr. David Page, and other 
distingui^ed labourers in the same 
ennobling cause ; also of the renowned 
JSir David Brewster in another particn- 
larly interesting science. He was 
aware, however, that the usual time 
allowed for such an address had ex- 
pired some time ago, and he would not 
intrude any additional remarks with 
regard to Hume, XyUer, Bobertson, and 
o£er historians of the country. He 
trusted, in conclusion, that he had ad- 
vanced enough to establish the thesis 
which had been proposed for connder- 
ation (however inadequately he had 
dischaiged the task), namely, **The 
obligations of English Literature to 
Scottish Authors," and he begged also 
to remind them that many of the great 
men mentioned had been members of 
debating societies similar to their own, 
having precisely the same objects in 
view, namely, the exchange of thought 
and the improvement of ti^e mind. 

Mr. Harrison proposed, and the 
Chairman seconded, a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Bogerson for his able and inter- 
esting address. This was carried by 
acclamation and suitably acknowledged. 



SUIWSOTS SUITABLB VOR DbBATB. 

Are the Principles of Independency 

right? 
Is the Bank of England justiy con- 
stituted? 
Was the Treaty of Utrecht advantageous 

and just? 
Has Britain a right to Tax its Colonies? 
Was Egbert or Atbolstane First King 

of England? 
Was Dunstan a good and great man? 
Did Thomas k jacket deserve Assasii- 

nation? 
Is Modem Preachhig effective? 
Are there foreshadowings of Christ in 

Plato? 
Was the Expatriation of the Acadians 

justifiable? 
Should we have Imperial Bailways? 
Ought '*Telegrai^y ** to be national? 
Has the Influence of Rationalism been 

Injurious? 
Was the Massacre of St. Bartholooiew 

expedient? 
Is Circumstantial Evidence reliable? 
Should we have Personal or Class Be- < 

presentation? 
Is the Doctrine of Nationalities effste? 
Should Translations reproduce the Form 

of their Original? 
Ase the Belations between Science and 

Soipture Antagonistic? 
Does Baptism Begenerate? 
Is Beoognitiou of Earthly Friends one 

of the Joys of Heaven? 
Wm the Millennium include the Per- 
sonal Beign of Jesus? 
Is Scripture Baptism that of Water or 

of the Holy Qhost? 
Is Christian Perfection or a Suiless Life 

attainable on Earth? 
Is man a Free Agent? 
Is Justification by Faith alone the 

teaching ^ Scripture? 
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OB, AIDS TO SELF-CULTURS. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITEKATUBE. 
PoPB*fl ** Essay ox CRiTionii.'*— Pabt III. 
[Description of a shftinefal and dishonest critic] 

Snoh iham$U9$ bards we have, and yet 'tis Ihm. 

There are as mad, abandoned critics too. 

The bookfiU hloMead, (12) ^nonm% read, 

With had9 of learned himber in his head, 

With his own tongna still edyUt his ears, 55 

And always list'niog to himself appears. 

An books he reads, and all he reads attaSU^ 

From Dryden's fables down to Dorfey's tales : (13) 

Mbakikos oi* Words m Italics, as Suooestions for Paraphrasixo. 



51. Paltry; nndoubted. 

52. Insane; worthless. 

53. Nnmsknll; nnrefiectingly. 



54. Burdens; worthlessness. 

55. Instructs. 
57. Attacks. 



(12) It may be feared that a superficial and flimsy knowledge gained by read- 
iog a very little on an infinity of subjects, without prolonged and systematic 
attention to any, will be the ultimate resolt;* and snch knowledge, it can hardly be 
disputed, will be in e£fect much tbe same as ignorance. ... In fact, we see 
tbis tendency more or less exemplified in the case of yast numbers, who, without 
definite purpose, or selection of topics, spend snch time as they can give to the im- 
prorement of their minds and the acquisition of knowledge in little else than the 
casual perussd of fragments of all sorts of books; who lire on the scraps of an infinite 
Tariety of broken meats which they hate stuffed into their beggar's wallet; scraps, 
which after all, only just keep them from absolute atarration. There are not a few 
men who would have been learned, if not wise, had the paragraphs or pages they 
hsTe actually read been on well-defined subjects and mutually connected; but who, 
as it is, possess nothiog beyond fragments, of uncertain, inaoonrate, ill-rememb«red, 
UQsystematized information, and at the best are entitled only {o the praise of 
b^nj; yery artificially and elaborately ignorant. — Henry Bogenti Et$a^if toI. ii., 
''The VamUy and Ghry of LUeratvre;* p. 267. 

(13) Thomas DUrfey was of French extraction, and is suj^posed to have been 
born m Exeter. He was educated for the law. He was a versatile rhymester, 
a boon companion, who could write and sing a free song well. He wrote a large 
quantity of dramas, odes, songs, &c, all of which are licentious and indelicate. 
Ue was the great mime of the vicious age of Charles II. He was in *' in a bloom- 
ing old age" when this poem was written. He fell into difficulties on the death of 
tbe kmg. Appeals for help were made for him by Steele and Addison. D'Urfey*s 
play of '' The Plotting Sisters" was pBrformed for his benefit. The outrageons 
indecency of his works has secured their oblivion. Lnckily they are rare, and few 
stodoits of English literature can get them, even if they wished. Their author 
died 26th February, 1723, and was buied in St. James's, Westminster. . 
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With bim most authors steal their words, or braj; 

Garth (14) did not write his own " Dispensary." 60 

Na^e a new plaf. and he's the poet's finend, 

Nskjt theio^d Ms nults, bat when woald poets memd t 

No place so sacred from snch fops is barr'd, 

Nor is Panl's Church more safe than Paufs Church-yard; 

Nay, fly to altars, there they'U talk you dead, 65 

Fotjbols rush in where angels year to tread. 

Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks, 

It still looks. homoj and short excnnioBs mabMi 

But rattling nonsense In full volleys brecJsSf 

And, never shock'd and never tum'd aside, 70 

BuratS' out resistless, with a thuad'ring tysb 

[On the qualifications of a genuine critic.] 

But Where's the man who cowicil cm bestow, 
Still pleased to teaeh, and yet not proud to iQnw? 
Unbiassed, or hj favour j or by spile ; 
' l^ot dtdly prepossess*dj nor blindly right ; 75 

Though leam'd, well-bred : and lAieugfa well-bred' twctfrs; 
Modestly bold and humanly severe; 
Who to a friend his faults can freely show. 
And gladly praise the merit of a foe? 

Bless'd with a taste (15) exact, yet unconfintd; 80 

A knowledge both of books and human kind; 
Cren'rous ooaverse; a soul exempt from pride; 
And love to praise with reason by his side? 



62. Told him; revise. 

66. Blockheads intrude; hesitate. 

67. Humble care. 

69. Unthinking stupidity ; outbursts ; 
dashes along. 



74. Unmoved; partiality; ill-wilL 

75. Ignorantly pr^ndieed; stub- 
bornly certain. 

76. Cultured; pdite; honest 



(14) Sit Samuel Garth, an eminent physician, a dntingui^ed Whig, a pepokr 
and beievolent man, was bom 1670; published ^ The Dispensary, a Moek Heroie 
Poem, in Six Cantos," in 1690, to support the College of Physieiaas in a war 
waged by them against the apothecarieii,to prohibit tiiem from preecriMag ae well 
aa eompoonding medicines. The case wasoarried from the Covrt ef Hie Maees to 
that of Themis, |md in 1703 the House of Lords decreed againit Qartii and tke 
College. He was Addison's intimate friend, and wrote the Epilegse to *^Cato.'* 
He pronounced a Latin oration over Dryden's remaissy and was an early patron of 
Pope. On Uie aoeession of Geoige I. he was knighted with the twerd of the 
DiUeo of Malborough. He wae pbysieian in ordinary to tiie king, and physieicB- 
general to the army. He edited Pope^ *^ Metamorpboeee," traiudated by Twiene 
hands, in 1717, and died, tired, he said, of life, January 18th, 1718-19. In Hm 
chancel of the church of Harrow-on-the-Hill he was buried. Hie wae noefticnl 
and vduptnouB, but neither very clever nor witty. 

(15) The Essays of Mr. Addison, in the sixth volume of the Spectator, held 
cot tbe first philosophical exposition which appeaored in En^and, ef tlMee pswen 
of mind whose offiee it im to i^ppreeiate objects of taste, florae his tlme^ hdrerer, 
the writers in this field of liteoatnie have been bo& mneerons and distiagoiiAed; 
among whom vmj one will leeogniae Hntcbsiin on tke " lutwil, mt-T " 
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[The history of^onticiim in taownt tiflMs — ^Aristofto, Horace, DionysiiUi 
Betotmios, Qaintilian, LongiBiis.] 

Sach once were critics; such the happy few 

Athens and Borne in better ages knew; 

The mighty Stagyrite (16) first left the shore, 

Spreads all his sails, and dorst the deep explore; 

He steer*d securek/, and discovered far^ 

Led by the light of the Mseonian star. (17) 

Poets, a race long onconfined and free. 90 

Still fond and proud of savage liberty. 

Received his laws, and stood convinced 'twas jfo 

Who conquered natnre should preside o*er wit. 

92. Accepted^ made conicioii8| 



88. Adyanced carefully; explored a 
wide area. 

91. Ever eager i^c^ vncontrolled 
fireedom. 



right. 
93. Overcame; hold rule. 



I f Home on the ^ Standard of Taste ;" Bnrke on the " Sublime and Beanti- 
fol;" not to mention C^rard, Eaimes, Blair, Alison, Knight, and Stewart. But 
notwithstanding the great mass of talent, and of learning, which has been brought 
to bear upon the inquiry now before us, the very different and incompatible notions 
flolertained <m the subject at large; the opposite opinions held respecting the nature 
and oflSces of the mental powers; and the various and even contradietory definitions, 
given by some of these writers, of the faeully of taste itself, considered as a source 
of judgment and sentiment, prove too clearly that the philosophy of taste has not 
jsfeattoined to perfection. The celebrated Montesquieu, W imtanee, defines taste 
to be a " Power or &culty of discovering with promptitude and nicety the degree 
of pkasore n^di everything ought to give to man.'^ Kow, a talent of ^Hsoovering 
iiirtiolly inteHeclual; and besides, there are many things which ought to give 
pleasure ta' man which cannot be called objects of taste. M. D*A)embort again, 
another French writer of eminence, defines taste to be the *' Talent of discovering, 
IB the wwhs of art, that whieh ought to please sensible and feeing minds." Tlmi 
definition, it is very evident, applies more properly to the art of criticism, than to 
tarte^ Nor are the definitions of the English writers fbhned with much more 
awiaaef. Addison calls taste "the pleasure of the imaginatron." Burke 
dnoBBBates it the '^fiMulty, or faculties, by which we are alfo^ed with, or form 
a judgment (tf", the works of imagination and the elegant arts." Dr. Bhur calls 
tarte the" Fewer of receiving pleasure from the beauUes of nature and of art" — 
frrf. €eorg& JardMs " Owilims of a Philosophieal EdmOion/* pp. 177—179. 

(16) See the papers on Aristotle in BriHth ControwniotUtt, Sept., 1862; 
Feh, 1869: June, 1864; and March, 1865: in the latter of which an analysis of 
" The Treatise on Rhetoric" occurs. 

Bamor ii^sometimes said to have been bom near SoTraa, and tiierefere to have 
ben ei Lydlail deseent. Maeonia was the ancient name of Lydia. 

(17) ''Seriberis Vaiio fortis et hostium 

Victor, Masomi carminis alite," &c 

fl()niee,"afc»,"I.,vil&2. 
'^ThBOJ.aMt be- written o^ as brave and vietor over tbyfiMS, by Vaihn, a burd 
rflhiwiin iong. 

^ Non, si priores Maaonius tenet 

Sedes Homerus," &c.— Jforuoe, «M«,* lY^ ia. 6s. 
^ Kot though Maeonian Homw heMs 
HM'SoUst throne,!' teb 
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Horace (18) iftlll ehannt with gimoeAU aegligMOt^ 

And without method talks m into imim; 95 . 

Will, like a fneadJamiUarljf conppif 

The tniest notions in the easiest way. (19) 

He who supreme in judgment as in wit. 

Might boldly censors, as he boldly writ. 

Tet judged with coolness, tho' he song with fire; 100 

His precepts teach but what his works inspire. 

Our critics take a contrary extreme: 

They judge mthfury^ but they write with phlegm: 

Nor suffers Horace more in wrong translations 

By wits, than critics in as wrong quotations. 105 

See Dionysius (20) Homer*p thoughts refine, 

And call new beauties forth from OTsry line; 

Fancy and art in gay Petronius (21) please. 

The scholar's learning with the oonrtiec's ease. 

95. Apparent mastery and discipline. I 101. Directions dictate only. 
* 96. Agreeably and easily introduced I 103. Censure; rage; compose; stolid 
to notice. | dulness. 

(18) An analysis of '* The Art of Poeti^," by Horace, will be found in the 
Britith CofifrooernoZts^, August, 1862, pp. 122-<-127. 

( 19) The character of Horace's genius as a crido is principally to be drawn from 
his "Epistles" to the Pisaos and to Augustus. There are two kinds of the 
*' Epistles," the elegiac anfl the didactic. The former, the characteristic of which 
is sensibility of nature and elegance of mind, or perhaps, more properly, tender- 
ness of heart, is Ovid's province. The latter requires superiority of sound and 
common sense, and extensive knowledge oi human life, and the polish of high 
breeding and courtly address. Here Horace reigned wiUiout a rival, in that 
delicate department of moral criticism, which partakes more of refined sentiment 
than of scholastic learning or precision. — B, H, Mdlkm^e ** Clmdoal Diequuiiume 
and CurioeUie*" pp. 151, 152. 

(20i) Dionysius also wrote a treatise on rhetoric ; criticisnu on the stjle of 
Thnoydides, Lysias, Isoorates, leaeus, Dinarohus, Plato, and Demostheoes; a 
treatise on the arrangement of words; and some other short essays. His critical 
works are much more valuable than bis history, and are indeed written with con- 
siderable power. The criticism on Dinarchus displays good sense and judgment, 
apd shows the great pains which the author took to separate the genuine writings 
or the Attic orators from the fabrications which passed under their name. . . . 
His *' Rhetoric" has been published separately by Schott, Leipsio, IBOi^^-^Permg 
CyclopcRdia^ " Sub Vocem^ vol. ix., p. 2. 

(21) Petronius Arbiter, of whom Tacitus gives the following singular aoeonnt: 
— *' The days of Cains Petronius were passed in sleep; his nights in the business, 
and relaxations of life. As others attain fame by exertion, so he acquired it by 
sloth: nor was he like most spendthrifts, considerad a profligate debauchee, but 
rather an elaborate voluptuary. The more aegligent and (tm were his conduct 
and discourses, the more agreeable was his simplicity regarded. WhMi he was 
Proconsul of Bithynia, and afterwards Consul, he showed himself vigMOua and 
equal to his business ; but after this, returning to his vices, or his imitations of vice, 
he became one of the few intimates, and steward of the refinements, of Nero, who 
esteemed nothing elegant and polite but what Petromuf had previously approved. 
In this situation he incurred the jealousy of T^eUinaSi-who beheld in him a rival 
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In gfftve Qa!ntfliaii*a (22) ciopi<m8 work Wflfld ' 110 

Tbe/Kilcfftniks tnd chorett method joined; 

Thus nMftd anat in msgazines we place. 

All nmged in order, and disposed with irrace, 

Bat less to please the eje tlwii arm the hand, 

Still fit for use, and readT at oommand. 115 

Thee, bold Looginns (28) all the Nine inspire 

And bless their critio with a poet's fire: 



111. Most correct; most easily nn- 
dentood. 

118. Eamesl; eager and carefnl; 
^tppoioted datj. 



119. Excited feeling ; jadgmeot ; 
scmpnlonslj exact. 



and siiperier in the sdence of pleasure; and who, appealing? to the cmeltj of the 
prince, to which all his other vices were snbserrient, bribed a slave to report 
PetroDin^as the friend of Scevinns; then committing all his honsehold to prison 
eiliBetntlly deprived him of a defence. It chanced that at that time the Emperor 
msde an excnrsien into Campania, and advanced as far as Gnrose, where Petronins 
kj, who resolved no longer to endore the suspense of hope and fear. He did not; 
however, have reeonrse to instantaneous death, but opening his veins bound them 
igiin from time to time. Daring this process he discoursed with his friends, but 
not on serious snbjeets, nor with anj view to a reputation for fortitude; and 
listaoed not to disenasio&s on the immortalitj of the soul and the opinions of 
philosophers, bat to light songs and careless verses. Some of his slaves he 
• wisncip a t sd, others he panisbed; he walked abroad; he took his rest; that 
Usdeaithy althongh violoiit, might appear natural Unlike the generaHtjr of the 
netiffls of Nero, he did not in his will flatter the prince or Tigellinns, or any df 
the men. in power; but having desoribed the imperial debaucheries, with the 
osmrs of those who shared them, and every new variety of impurity, he sealed the 
deooment, and sent it to Nero ; taking care, however, io break the signet-ring, lest 
it should afterwards prove dangerous to the innocent.*' 

** . . Tho eritioisaia of Petronins erinoe a writer well acquainted, both by 
tsite and study, with the principles of composition; and for these he has obtained 
ths distingmished honour of being plsoed in the shrine of Aristotle, Horace, and 
LoDginus, by a critic unexcelled by any " [/.e., Pope, in the above lines]. — 
'^JBtetory of Roman literature," Emcyclop. Mtirop,y pp. 154-^156. 

(22) Qnintilianns, M. Fabins (i), the most celebrated of Bomaa Rhetoricians, wss 
bora at Cakgonis (CbJaAorra) in Spain, a-d. 40. He completed hie education at 
Borne, and b^^an to praetise at the bar about 68. But he was chiefly distinguished 
sa a teacher ^ elsqnenee, bearing away the palm in this department from all hb 
rivals, and associating his name, even to a proverb, with pre-eminence in the art. 
By Domitian he waa invested with the insignia and title of consul {wnmtkiria 
onuammta), and is, moreover, celebrated as the first pubho instructor, who, in 
virtue of the endowment by Vespasian, received a regular salary from the imperial 
ezcbcqaer. Ho is supposed to have died about 118. The great work of Qain- 
tilian is a complete system of rhetoric in 12 books, entitled '* De Institutions 
Oratorio, libri XIL** or, sometimes, " Institutiones Oratori»," dedicated to his 
firiend Marcellas Victorius, himself a oelebrated orator, and a fiivourite at court. 
This production bears throughout the impress of a clear, sound jad|;ment, keen 
discrimination, and pure taste, improved by extensive reading, deep reflection, and 
long practice."— &n»<*« mdlkr Ctauictd Dictumorif, **Sub Voeem," p. 349. 

(23) Dionysius Longinus, a native of Emesa, in Syria, is known to posterity, not 
in consequence of his i&ilosophical opinions^ of which we have scarcely any extant 
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Aiiflr(2Mljtidge,w]io«ealoiif inhU'lniff, i 

With vmnmth givw «entaioe, yel is aiw9.y»jmt. 

Whoae own example fitrangtbenfl all his Uwi^ 180 

And is himself that great snhlime he drnwa. 

Thns long snceeediog crities justly reign*d, 

Licence repressed and nsefnl laws ordained; 

Learning and Bome. alike in -empire gtam. 

And arts still followed where her eagles flew-; 125 

From the same foes, at last, both felt their doom. 

And the same age saw learning fall and Borne. 

With tyranny then snperstition join'd; 

As that the body, this enslayed the mind; 

Much was belieyed, but little understood, 180 

And to be dnll was constmed to be good: 

A seeond delnge learning thns o'emm 

And the monks (24) finish'd what the Geths (25) bagoB.. 

BMMorials, but throogh his celebrated work en the SnbUme ; wUeh OMMieaaUy 
find with all the eiD^haeiasm which the models <i better days wo«id natonl^ 
ezeite in a high and noble spirit, continues to charm and to iutniet tba gnat 
educated man, while the barren speculations of his Platooic co ni s mp er a iy win 
xefused to concede to him the title of philosopher, are confined to the «lo8«ti ef a 
fow learned and meditative men. His private history, toe, is of a nalura which 
interssts our comnMn feelings in a high degree. After having stadied undar tfai 
most distinguished masters, and visited the most noted seats «P lifeeratun^ Mid mt- 
" qmimd so extensive a fame, by the profundity of his erudition, as to be called 1km 
** Living Library." He fell a victim to the fury of the Bonan seldiiaiy at te 
downfidl, aad, perhaps, by the ingratitude of Zenobia, Queen of PfUmyes, whom lie 
had assisted by his instructions and defended by his counsele. From the- slight 
shreds itill lemainiDg of his philosophical works it is grati^ringtepeiieei«<e titefc he 
rejected the sophistical hypotheses which had translerred the praperties of nsiMsr 
to ^ op«rations of spirit, and had resolved all mental pheneoena inta the efliMta 
of mere mechanical Mtlon.'^^'^Ene^lopedia M^rop." *^ Gretk tmd Rmnm^ Plsls- 
Jophjf amd SMmoe — Phtimu und the kUer PlatotntUf ^ /. A. Vsrw w fe, iXjD., 
p. 289. 

(24) Afonkf from fnonaeAos, a solitary, an anchorety one who aechides UnMlf 
ftom the world for religious purposes. 

(25) The name Goths appears first in history in the tlurd eentufy, and it -was 
tiMm used by the Boman writers as synonymous with the more aneieat'osa 
of Getao, a pet^ who lived on the banks of the Lower Danube, near the shote a a f 
the Blade Sea. They afterwards emigrated to the North, and acf uiring gfMt 
power took sn importaat part in the overthrow of Borne, and, eoaseqomtly in tiM 
destraotim of learning. 
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A hitherto tmpablished work of Ltngh 
HoBt^i ift in the Amerioan press. It is 
mtitled, "The Book of the Sonoet,'' and 
contaiiis an historical critique of all the 
ilneit toonets in the Italian, Spanish, 
P^eneh, mid English kmgnages. 

The grave of John L^ke has been 
lepiired and restored hy subscription. 
Anraig those who grstefnllj aided in 
this wuk are Tietor Consin and Bar- 
tb^^mj St ffilaire reepeotiTelT', the 
grattest nMtaphysician and logician of 
Fcnea. 

" The lost Tales of MOetns/' the «on 
of Apotto and Deione we suppose, are 
t» be nprodnoed by 8ir E. B. Ly tten. 

Anneuns Yambeiy, the traveller, is 
Freftssdirof Orieotal kngnagee in Pesth. 

SMnpere items are being sooght in 

A nKNnnMnt isto be ereeted to the 
mnmj of the poet Oowper (1731- 
1800) at Great Berichampstead, Bed- 
Mshire, where he was born while his 
fiuher was rector there. 

Andrew Marvel (1«20.1«78), the 
taiuuu poet, politician, satirist, &o., is 
to have a statue in the new Town-hall, 
HhU, of which he was not onl j a native 
hot ilao the parUamentaiy re^reseota- 
fife. 

A iFoliiiBe of Miseellanies, bj mem- 
bart of the Authors* Corps of Artillery, 
is in hands; the profits A which are to 
be employed in the purchase of two 
Bx-pouDder breach-loading Armstroug 
gons. 

A Literary dab has been founded in 
Dtblm, on the sv^estion of Arehhisbop 
Timch. 

Profl J. G. Forehhammer, the Danish 
ebraiist and geologist (b. 1794), suc- 
cessor of Oersted, is dead. 

Another genuine-antique original por- 



trait of Shakspere is said to have been 
found. It is m the possession of Dr. 
Clay, of Manchester. 

Geo. Roberto, author of ** TheBooke 
of Worcestershire,'* &c, died 24th Deo., 
aged 82. 

J. A. Bixio, founder of '' The Journal 
of Agriculture,** died 23rd Dec. 

C. Sohroeder van der Kolk, in his 
"Soul and Body,**niainteins that thought 
is a secretion of the brain; and soul fto 
manifestetion, as digestion is the func- 
tion of the stomach. 

The Belgian Government has ap- 
pointed a commission to eompUe a 
National Biography. 

Miss Harriet MartinSau has written 
a " Hbtory of the Peace, vol iv. (1846- 
1854. It has been pubtiehed in Ame- 
rica. It is said she has taken her 
farewell of authorship. 

Brockhaus has issued, in addition to 
his Schiller, Goethe, and Lessing gal- 
leries, a ^ Shakspere gallery," as Christ- 
mas books. 

Dr. J. M. Lappenberg, born in Ham- 
burg 30th July, 1794, historian and 
arcbsBoIogist, author of <^The Anglo- 
Saxon History of England, &o., died in 
his native city 28th Nov. 

Reporto on the Literary, Scientific 
and Moral progress of France from 1846 
to 66, written by MM. St. Beanve, La 
Gneronniere, Le Verrier, Dumas, &c. 
are in preparation. 

J. 0. Halliwell, the most ardent 
Shakspere -student in England, has 
issued a Descriptive Catelogue cf An- 
cient Manuscripto and Becords, contain- 
ing notiees of Shakspere and his famify 
or connections; he is about to issue in 
fixcsimile all the editions of Shakspere 
dramas and poems which were printed 
before the first folio; and he has pro- 
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jtcted ft new work, entitled, '*inas- 
trationi of the Life aod Writings of 
William Shakepere.'* It it to be a most 
elaborate and costly prodnction; a gem 
of dainty derices, criticism and facts. 

In Quebec a translation of the New 
Testament from the Latin Vnlgate has 
been pat in cirenlationhj theBomanists. 

lfichelet*s "* Life of Lonis XV.*' is m 
the press. 

King Otho is engaged in translating 
the Iliad of Homer, i^ter haring shown 
that the Greek Iliad of the present was 
beyond his management. 

*'The Solitudes of Natore and of 
Man," by the American disciple of Herbert 
Sey. R. W. Alger, is nearly ready. 

The Handy-volQm0 Shakspere, at one 
. shilling monthly, is promised by Messrs. 
. Bradbnry and Evans. 

The second vol. of Samnel Bailey's 
^ Essay on the Beceived Text of Shak- 
spere's Dramatic Writings, and its Im- 
proyement,*' will be published shortly. 

A complete edition of the Works of 
Lord Maeanlay, in eight library vols., 
edited by'his sister, has jnst been issued. 

The Marqnis Massimo D'Azeglio(bom 
180Q), son-in>law of Bfanzoini, and 
author of *' Nicolo di Luppi," &c, died 
15th Jan. 

A vol. of Coleridgeli (unpublished) 
Letters is to reach us, it is said, from 
America. Where are the Americans 
picking up all the real and genuine 
gems? 

Napoleon's "Csesar," illustrated by 
32 mape of the conqueror's campaigns, 
is nearly translated, and will, it is un- 
derstood , be issued in March. 

KniKht's *' English Cyclopedia" is to 
be reissued in weekly parts. 

Unfortunately for British philosophy, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is about to dis- 
continue his Expositions of the Prin- 
ciples of Biology, &C., for want of 
pecuniary encouragement 

It is said that Dean Alford (b. 1810), 
Biblical critic and poet, is editor of 
The Contemporary Review, 

Mr. Toulmin Smith's ** Parliamentary 
Bemembrancer " is to be discontinued for 
A timt. 



The Swedish novelist, Frederika 
Bremer (b. Aug. 17th, 1801), audior- 
ess of '*The Neighbours," &&, died 
Dec. 3l8t 

The prose works of Bichard Bolle, 
the Hermit of Hampole, are to be edited 
by Rev. G. Perry, of Waddington. 

A biography of Baron von Hum- 
boldt, by F. A. Swarzenberg, is to be 
added to English literature. 

Messrs. Longman are to publish Dr. 
Odling's *' Leaves on Aninaal Che- 
mistry." 

Mr. John Br«oe has in hand an ex- 
tended biography of William Cowper, 
the poet, of Oinej. 

Dr. & B. Maitland, author of 
" Kssays on the State of Religion and 
Literature in the Middle Ages/* &q., 
died Jan. 21st, aged 74. 

David Page hM in the press ** Geo- 
logy for General Readers," a popular 
yet scientific work. 

** The Handy Boyal Atlas" is a new 
work, to consist of *' a new and aocn- 
rate series of Maps," by A. K. John- 
stone, in preparation for Messrs. Black- 
wood. They are also about to issue a 
new " Atlas of Classical Geography, for 
the class room and the library." 

Rev. J. Wodey, D.C.L., Principal of 
Sydney University, in Australia, author 
of an able " Logic," was drowned in the 
London^ 11th Jan. 

Dr.Petrie, the Irish arohsBologiat, au- 
thor of an essay on the " Bound Towers 
of Ireland," died 18th Jan., aged 75. 

Mesfrrd. Houlston and Wright «re 
issuing, in monthly shilling parts, Dr 
Traill's edition of ^Josephns," with 
illustrations taken by a pUn invented 
by Isaac Taylor. 

J. A. Scott, Professor of Moral and 
Mental Philosophy, Manchester, author 
of " Discourses," died 13th Jan. By 
his death, it is said, we have lost to 
literature a biography of Edward Ir- 
ving, by the only man who was tho- 
ronehly able to write it. 

M. Durgaud, died Jan. 3rd. 

Mienon L\fe is to be the title of « 
now magazine. 
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PEE-CHEISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN EOME. 

LuCEBTIXrS. — OlCSBO. — HOBACE. 

Gbescb arises in the mind most naturally as the type of :&eedom 
and wisdom ; Borne as that of power and policy. In so far as 
regards thought. Borne possesses but a borrowed glory. The light 
wMch shone from the Etruscan la0ip» was Greek. The civilization 
of Hellas was nurtured by literature, art, and philosophy; that of 
Eome was maintained by laws, legions, and centralized force. The 
efficacious strife of yarious states, all holding the idea of race as the 
vital bond of their confederation, produced competitive effort and 
excited vigorous emulation — a greed for glory, — as well as gave 
occasion and opportupty to the uprise of differing thinkers and 
diverse schools of philosophy. Originality was the intense soul's 
wish of the Hellenic races. To this sleepless aspiration we owe 
the brilliant literature, the splendid drama, the thoughtful polity, 
the refined sculpture, the magnificent architecture, the well-con- 
trived laws, the controversial criticism, and the multiform philoso- 
phies of Greece. Order was the ^rime inspiration of Borne. 
Supremacy was not her aim only, it has become her tradition. 
Central might is incompatible with the multiplex and active 
antagonism of related yet conipeting states ; and in that agd^of the 
world's history centralization was civilization. It is a wondrous 
spectacle which rises into vision as one utters the word Bome. 
A hundred millions of people of differing races, with various 
interests, marked by numerous local dissimilarities, under many 
risks of mismatching customs and institutions, welded together 
into, if not a concrete, yet an aggregated mass ; disciplined into 
solidification, and held together by the subduing hand of a cen- 
tralized might which readied from the Capitol to the Western 
Ocean and the far Euphrates, from the Bhine and the Danube to 
the deserts of Africa and Arabia, at the same time that it permeated 
society from palace to hamlet, passing from the imperial W4II into 
the sodden soul of the bom slave and the agile spirit of the van- 
quished barbarian. Bome is a unity: a unity of power, law, 
religion, administration, rights, language, and control; external 
majesty and internal (][uiet. Within this vast and complex imperium 
we see the hardy Alpme mountaineers, the fickle Celtic tribes, the 
fierce Spaniards, the fiexile yet bold Germanic races, the indocile 
Scythians, the restless Thracians, the learned, luxurious Greeks, 
the ruder Macedonians, the clans of Isauria, the hordes of Libya, 
the voluptuous Syrians, the morose Jew, the superstitious hosts of 
Egypt, the ingenious Phenician, as well as the numerous races of 

1866. X 
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Italy itself. To the majesty of Borne all these became plastic, and, 
moiuded by the force of her right hand, lay couched and hushed 
and subject for nearly two kuudred years. In this crush of out- 
ward power, the will» the element (h great and original effort in 
man, became pithless and weak. An external life and ^lory alone 
became possible. Man ceased to feel himself to recosuse his own 
selfhood; he became a part of that which surrounded nim, an atom 
in a glorious aggregftte of worid^eM^pelHog lorce. In the grand 
unit of Bome's compelling polity, personality was absorbed, and an 
individual was only one of the all in which Iloman power resided, 
while the ideal of that a// gave a sense and a right of dignity to each 
(me. This was embodied in the egotistic formula, *' I am a Boman 
citizen,** which endowed the person uttering it with a portion of the 
might and majesty of the empire of which he was but the minutest 
element. To us, this comsoci^tc Hfe is almost iujconceivable,. to 
them our strictly preserved and oft-asserted right of privateness 
and of independent individuality would have been equally incom- 
pr^ensible. The commonwealth encompassed and contained a 
Boman*]B whole existence. As a Boman he was scMnething ; ceasing 
to be a Boman he was nought. 

This intensified a^d concentrated ideal of the state of Gofero- 
ment as an engine of which the subjects were bat parts was not 
lessened in Bome by the antagonism of any church. True, it had 
its religion, but that also was a State agent and incorporation \ 
part of the order of the imperial unity of which coherency and coa- 
sistency were the characteristics. Polity was positive law and em- 
bodied force; religion was conservative formalism and objective 
ritualism ; soverei^ty was the highest Boman ideal. DomiAancy 
is only attainable m rude states by war ; war, therefore, became at 
once the winner of glory and wealth tq Bome^ Conquest was 
greatness. The brimant splendour of an external prosperity 
exercised fbr a time a concreting tendency, but there was no de- 
velopment of internal invigoration provided for as a prerequisite 
for tne moment of equipoise when war must cease, because Uiere is 
no more around it than can be conquered. The tension of interest 
made the mass cohesive so long as the cold wUl of the empire per- 
meated every breast, but when individualism became possible, 
Bome had no philosophy on which to stay the sout in the midst of 
the currents of sensualism and indulgence which set in withwealtii, 
masterdom, and want of vital occupation. 

Law was the wisdom, war the logic, of Bome. Beligion was a 
pageant, and patriotism a hist for power. Morals had no staple ; 
there was no glow of the soul in tne sense of self-possession ; the 
inner majesty of individuality was wanting, Boman Kfe was void 
of principle ; instinct, trad;ition, and imitation occupied the place of 
resolved personal responsibility. This, only a reasoned philosophy 
or a revealed religion could supply. The fonuicr had failea in 
Greece amid the contests and leaiousies of contending ststet; 
would it succeed better, if infused into the world-wide supr«9iacy 
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of Bomte, m elimittating sftrfcd coproptedness' of soul from the 
poptdatkniB of t4e mistress of civilization P If it be possible to 
tesf en ^ a^regated masses of t&e Roman empire witn a reason- 
abte form ot thonffht, the ftronrable liOTrr is^ sorely now, wben 
ambition's task i» all but fiilfilled, and a sense is stealing into the 
minds of men of the need for individual guidance into the ways of 
li^tness^ if not righteonsnesff of life. If personality is to become 
posaible, b&aI! it be personaHty liberated from all restraint of con- 
seientionsness^ or shall it be a personalitv enlightened and trained, 
where reason has been led to look to the succession of cause and 
etent, and to trace the seed of results in the conscious w31 of the 
mdividualP Onljr so can it be hopeftdly fiberated; only so would 
ft be safe to give it free course. How, then, is the angust Soman 
civilization to be inocuhited with the love of wisdom, fbr that is 
^osophyP Plainly there must concur & sense of need, a feelmg 
rfthe advantageousness of some such ener^, and an opportunity 
of gaining it without seeming to go forth m ^uest of it ; for that 
womd be a confession of want and weakness quite unsuitable to the 
ebaracterof the egoistic liftrof Boman citizens. It came in the way 
and at the trrae which suited the case and place. Philosophy came 
to Bome as a suitor, as* an expositor of pleasure, as the proclaimer 
of aa order m Hke nature of things similar to that which the world's 
mistress mfontained in the prolitical chaos of the times^ and as^ the 
possessor of ^e secret of maintaining and retaining power. More- 
orer, it came as a novelty when the soul's thirst of the Bomans was 
intensest, when the statecraft of force was well-nigh exhausted, 
and a craft in politics other than that of outward nai^t was felt to 
be necessary for the restraint of man*& moral nature and the control 
of his active life. In the fitness of things, scarcely aught could be 
fitter, and the spirits of the eager, the earnest, and the toward" alike 
attempted to quen«h and satiate the thirst of their nature with ^e 
thought-vmtage of the philosophers of €lTeece. **^ €htBcia capta, 
fervM vie^ifrem cepvf* ('G-reece vanquished',, vanquished* its fierce 
ooMueror). 

The consuls' and amBassadors of Ebme ddi^hted in the nundber 
and c^brity of tiieir clients, or as we^ might call them, vassals. 
Those who displayed the pomp of Bome amidst theglorieff of Greece 
i^sorbed among their retainers many of the cultivators of philo- 
sophy, and extended patronage to l^iose workers with wisdom's 
worA, as they did to workers with metals, marble, and ivory. 
After Ure^ conquest of Perseus, king of Macedonia, which then; in- 
cluded Ghreecfr as one of its provinces, the commissioners of 'Ebme 
entrusted with the execution of the laws of Paulur, the conqueror, 
sent u p w a r d s of a thousand of the best men of GFreece to Btome for 
trial, as resisters of the victorious natiom These were scattered 
amei^ ijfce dri'ef cities of Itidy, and many of t^em became mis- 
sionaraer of Greek learning and philosophy. Pt is, however, 
firectJytatfee embassy sent (b^.c. 155; by the Athenians to advocate 
at Bome the mitigation or withdrawal of the fine imposed upon 
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that city by the oonqnerorg, as a punishment for the attempted 
plunder of Oropns, a city in Sicyonia, that the introduction of 
philosophy into Borne is generally traced. The Hellenic ambas- 
sadors were Diosenes the stoic, Critolaus the peripatetic, and Car- 
neades the founder and chief of the New Academy. The youths 
of Eome who aspired to statesmanly honours crowded to hear the 
illustrious rehearsers of the woes of Athens. Their advocacy opened 
to these hearers a new world — a world of vital thought. Their 
grave statements and far-reaching references to moral principles, 
their subtile distinctions of acts and terms, their pliant speech and 
fluent oratory, and their acute dialectics astonished while they cap- 
tivated. The study of Greek philosophy became the fashion of the 
day. Old men, worshippers sapientta majorum of the wisdom of 
their forefathers, scouted and ridiculed the new taste. Cato, the 
censor, thought philosophers the worst enemies of Home ; and 
Cicero's grandfather said of the young nobility of the time, that 
** the more Greek they knew, they were the greater knaves." Phi- 
losophy was further promoted by the formation of libraries like 
that which Sulla brought with him (b.c. 83) after the capture of 
Athens, which contained, among other famous literary treasures, 
the collection of Apellicon the peripatetic, rich in the autosraph 
works of Aristotle ; that which LucuUus obtained during the Mith- 
ridatic war (b.c. 67), and which he opened as a place of free 
resort to men of scholarly tastes ; the first public library founded 
by Asinius PoUio in the hall of the temple of Liberty, on Mount 
Aventine ; and that which Augustus formed, in the temple of Apollo, 
on the Palatine hill. It was thus that Eome became the depository 
pf Greek philosophy, of which we through them have become the 
mheritors. 

The charm of philosophy for the Komans, however, lay in its 
usefulness, its likelihood of aiding in the attainment of personal 
ends. Hence it was rather accepted than cultivated, employed 
than enjoyed. The spirit of search and research was not active in 
them, and they regarded a knowledge of it rather in the light of an 
accomplishment, a sign of a cultured mind, or as an admirable 
help in civil office, than as the guide of life, the glory of the soul. 
The absolute scepticism of Pyrrho they rejected because it waa 
unpractical, but tne prudent and cautious probablism of the New 
Academy satisfied their irreligious disposition while it served their 
political designs. Stoicism commended itself to public life and 
legislation. Epicureanism to private character and social intercourse. 
The sublimities of Plato and the logicalities of Aristotle held a 
range too far apart from their sympathies — the former being too 
spiritual, the latter too scientific for their minds. As specimens of 
the progress of philosophy in Eome before Christ, it will be enough 
to note and remark upon Lucretius, Cicero, and Horace, making^ 
only such incidental observations on other cultivators of the science 
of wisdom as may arise in the course of our necessarily brief and 
rapid survey of this subject. 
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Titos Lneretins Cams, though a Koman by birth, and one of the 
most illustrious of its poets, hM left behind him very little of actual 
biography, except the noblest of the didactic poems of antiquity. 
The date of his birth is variously stated as B.C. 99 or 95. He died 
in the 44th year of his a|^e ; Donatus says, on the very day that Yirgil 
donned the Toga Virilts, — i. c, in B.C. 66 ; some say that in a frenzy 
produced by a loye-potion he died by his own hand. But since the 
aetails are not well authenticated we had better not here attempt 
to elucidate any of the biographical difficulties which arise in the 
critic's path. Let us accept his poem as himself, for it is himself 
more tiuly than all else tnat he did or bore. It is the cry of an 
ardent, anguished soul. Hying in an untranquil time ; of one to whom 
the superstition of his country and his age had become hatefal, 
because impotent to touch the souls of men to any goodness. The 
hxee complex at once of state, of religion, and of nature stands 
before him as a mystery. Is that mystery explicable P for if it is, 
it well behoves man to search until he find the very secret of its 
inner life— ^A^ nature of things. To that, then, let man give a 
scmtimzinfi^ examination, unappalled bythedogmas of a dead faith, 
nntrammeUed by the forces of tyrannical authority, heedless of 
ancestral wisdom, which proves itself imwise in neglecting this 
inquiry, and regardless of whence the solution comes, if what we 

St is right and the ]^eace of truth is brought into our souls by it. 
this spirit alone is a free-S{>irited philosophy possible, and all 
other methods must fail to bring satisfaction to reasoning man. 
To understand things is the great need of the soul. Intelligent 
worship, activity, life, polity, and science alike depend upon that for 
a firm base. Let us attain to that, and the worship of vain gods 
would cease, ritual and statecraft would suit themselves to the 
Bouls of men, and morals would be governed by the very laws of 
mortal being. Such, as it seems to us, is the statement of the ques- 
tion as it stood before Lucretius when he took upon himself the 
holy office of a reformer of men's thoughts and lives. That he had 
attained to a clear view of the inner essence of things we dare not 
maintain, but that Lucretius is truly amenable to t£.e reproach of 
atheiBm— of being the expositor of a godiesa universe — we do not 
hesitate to doubt ; and that he is justly censurable as an advocate of 
sensual immoralities of the " eat, drink, and be merry " sort, we not 
only doubt, but deny. That he scouted and flouted the gods of his 
country's mythology is perfectly true. In this sense he was impious 
with a diviner pie^ than was usual in his age — often even in ours. 

** Bourid to the earth, he lifts hb eye to heaven.^ 

His object is to see, in the nature of things, a deity higher, 
more glorious, nobler, unique, than the Eomans knew— one perfect 
and original. His principles that "nothing can come forth from 
nothing," and " nothing can be reduced to nothing," though they 
may imply the eternity of matter, yet also necessitate a fecundating 
deity. His keen discussions upon space and time compel assent to 
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the ideaa of iainity and eter&itf, and oast tkeaoul ootinanexplor- 
ing search for an ii^Mbbitant ot them. " Truths kindle li^Kt lor 
truths/' he says, and truly these are of them, though in & dim 
inane of eupervacuous space, as it seems to man, w« can oi^y by the 
glimmer of reascm's lights see but a iort of Nature-God— yet it is 
*' Nature, the perfect Creatress,*' whom we behold in the twilight of 
thought, where finite reason strivies to pierce the infinite. 

'* BoniGimi ad extremiioi omBMfiAi perJUa fiiiem 
Omnia perdash rarom Xatura Cnaa^ruv."— 4i., 1117-8.* 

This, it is true, is but a faint adumbration of a Deity. But his 
was an age in which Deity was only seen *' as through a glass 
darkly/' imd the idea of finding in God the soul of the soul was a 
grand thought for a heathen to possess : is it jiot also one which the 
advanced Christian is privileged to hold in a special and hdy 
sense P Deity is the will of the universe ; even as man acts spoil- 
taneoush' or refrains from action by an innate power, so do the 
atoms of the world in their wild maze and whirl move as determined 
by some other cause than force or weight impressed into them, 
since in determination, as in all things else, there must be a l)egin- 
ning, for we know that " nothing can proceed from nothing/* 

*' The atheistic Lucretius " is one of the 8tereoty{>ed phrases of 
self-satisfied ignorance. He is rather the unpolytheistic, the anti- 
mythological Lucretius. He is irreligious only in the sense of 
being an antagonist of the prevailing degrading superstition of his 
time, for such he felt the religion of IU>me to be, and hence his 
revolt of soul at its spirit-crushmg infiuence, whidi makes him say 
of himself— 

*' Magntt docBO de rabtts at aretis, 
fialigk»om aainoa nodis esaolfeie paifai'^ 

(I give instruction concerning mighty kernes, and proeeed to mi- 
loose the mind from the fettering kwM of reKgi<ms). The wotM, 
he affirms, is not made for us, tteit xmt felicity alone should be its 
end. It has its laws, and to these we must conform if we wovM 
taste the divine fdieity to the production of which they all tend, 
and on account of which they are fixed and determixied. Hence, to 
know the nature of things is to know the secret of moral IneppHiess, 
(rf* true power, of living aright in time, and looking into the future 
with an tmshrinking fortitude. In teaching man this, philosoplij 
provided elevation and consolation, and gave strength to accept his 
present fate as the best of things for him now, to "do his duty 
therein, and to regard the future with sombre resignation, as alike 
beyond his province and his power. 

On this latter point we regard Lucretius as grievously in error; 
for even on his own principle of the indestructibility of thiD|^ Mid 
the necessary conservation of force in i&e universe, the soul, which 

* "TiH tA \eiig^ NaUtn.^pm-fiH (h^aimi qf ikmgt,hn^ 
ntmoit linit of^SfalapiiMiit'^ 
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conformed to the laws of tiie Titality of nature, must have found 
its force and beinff active up to the last of nature. But we must 
recollect £hat he liTed after Lucretius who coidd say, " Life and 
immortality are brought to light tiirouf^h the gospel," and not 
charge home upon him as a defect tiiat which has been given to us 
as a supreme favour by a revelation which he never had. Let us 
regard this great eager soul, gazing away from the turmoil, strife^ 
flh^, debauchery, cruelty, and vice of the days of Cinna, Marius, 
and SoJla, in which it was impossible to do anything else than — 

^ To Me ten thonsaud baleful Mts combined 
To pamper luxtit^ and thin mankind ; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know 
Extorted from bis fellowwcreatnres' woe ** — 

into the time and space distances, in the hope of snatching a glimpse 
of supernal light, and seeing only the far-off, dim, but oncoming 
dawning of a light of truth, grander than any of which his fancy 
could form a picture, as one who had his share to do in showing 
the blackness of the outlook the future gave, even when explored 
by the eagle eye of a thinker, that so the Hope of .'man might gain 
the heartier welcome when His name should be uttered in the Eoman 
Formn or revealed in the Catacombs. That Lucretius found an order 
in the nature of things was well. Had he been able to find a Moral 
Buler there, how much healthier would have been his soul's life ! 
Even with all its faults it is a wondrous flood of melody cast upon 
lihe ear of the ages, and justly merits the immortality promised it 
by Ovid,— 

" Carmina snblimis tunc snnt peritnra Lncreti, 
Ezitio terras cum dabit una dies.*'* 

Our pokmio, however, has carried us away from the sedater task 
of exposition. I^ere is the less to regret in this, because we have 
already given mn ejatome of the doctrines of Epicurus, whom he 
adopts as his master^ and whose metaphysical system he unfolds 
with raa*e skill and grftndeur. There are passages in his poem 
umnatchable in any work of ancient times, and no didactic pod 
whatever has reached the combined dignity and accuracy wM(^ 
Lucretius attained. How he opens up upon Eoman life the very 
light of heaven, iuid flashet upon its corruptiosM Hie scathing ^rei 
^a giUed, courageous, and essentiaUv kdy scml 1 

Alas that, perishing as he did in his Ufe% prime^^by his own 
hand, or by a sudden death^t was not dren to him to de> oilier 
*&aa to show that heart and fiesh fail before the myBtery of life— ^ 
ewn when the rays of genius lighten the path,**-*and i^t the 
laystery of death is fer more terrible I 

Marcus TuIIxim CtoMro comes before us heve, not at ^e statesiain, 
^ orator, tiM many^mdnded one, and the loarrel <4 men* He mm 



I 



* ** LncTOtW k>% iong shall li?e in deathless faaooi 
"rill fate dissolves at once this universal frame.** 
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undoubtedly, in his age, uncommon in many respects. As tbe 
Hamlet of ±ioman statesmen we cannot notice him now ; as, at an 
immense distance, the Plato of Eome he comes to the footlights in 
this notice. He was bom b.c, 106, and was specially trained for 
statesmanship. He was educated in Greece, under the tutorship of 
the orator Crassus, and when he had assumed the manly garb of a 
Eoman citizen he continued his philosophical studies under the best 
teachers of the times. His life was one of great e?entfulness, but 
we cannot even present an epitome of the lawsuits in which he 
pleaded, the offices he held, tne renown he obtained, the envy he 
incurred^ the difficulties he successfully resisted and those by wnich 
he was overcome, the evil results of his hesitancy, and the woful 
tragedy of his end. He gave his neck to the executioner 7th Dec, 
B.C. 43, in the sixty-third year of his age, on the roadway to 
Caieta, whence he hoped to escape from the ruthless proscription 
of the triumvirate. To him the probableism of the Academy was 
fatal, as it led him to trim his conduct, not by the lofty laws of 

I)rinciple, but by the maxims of expediency. He was a theoretical 
over of virtue, but he lacked the practical heroism of a truly noble 
soul. His courage and resolution were quite unequal to the legis- 
lative ability and the rhetorical power which he possessed. Had 
he been more of a Stoic than he was he might have retained the 
fflorious title he once received from admiring Home — the father of 
his country. But he lived in evil days, when any course was 
hazardous, and when to be great was to be hated, suspected, and 
proscribed by one party or another in the State. In the diffi- 
cult inner debate of soul between the claims of duty and the sug- 
g[estion8 of interest his probableism made him hesitate, until' " the 
tide in the affairs of men " had ebbed away and left him on the 
shoals and shallows of political life. Fair-weather philosophy 
may suit in quiet and regular periods, but in untoward circum- 
stimces a too considerate balancmg of right and wroug undoes the 
will and weakens the character. Cicero applied the philosophy 
fitted for a speculative life to that of practical politics, in which 
doubt or double thought is tantamount to destruction, and his^ life 
as a politician — glorious though it was — ^was a failure. 

That he lived a morbid, praise-seeking, overwrought life, in an 
age when great examples of^devotedness were not, and fixed laws 
or forms of holiness and virtue had not reached the hearts of men, 
was his misfortune, and may be regarded as his excuse. Could he 
but have gained a philosophy equal to his own ideal, a philosophy 
capable of being the parent of works and words good in themselves, 
the guide of life, the searcher after virtue, the repeller of vice, the 
wild maze of his thoughts would have ^ven him less cause to 
wander, and his acts might hove equalled m crandeur the views of 
duty of which he had ghmpses. All human life is coloured more 
or less by the times in which it has its course, and Cicero's was so 
not less than that of others ; but we must pass on now from his life 
to his thoughts. 
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Gibbon has called the works of Cicero "a repoflitory of reason." 
His philosophical writiogs are, on the whole, more historical than 
critical, and more critical than reflective. Thej are neither remark- 
able for depth, nor originality of thought. In fact, they conld 
scarcely be so, because they were composed as popular treatises, 
intended to initiate the Homans, by books written in their own 
language, in a knowledge of the grand systems of speculative 
thought for which the Greeks had been remarkable. Following 
the method and adhering to the form of the Greek thinkers, he 
endeavoured to fashion the speech of Home to the expression of 
philosophic ideas, and to popmarize amon^ his countrymen the re- 
flections on the higher K^rms of life available to man, which the 
Hellenic philosophers had left for the learning of their fellow-pil- 
gnms in the journey of existence. He aimed at once to inform the 
minds and reform the morals of his readers or hearers. This he 
did as a statesman who claimed philosophy as an auxiliary in the 
formation of public opinion, and in the government of the actions 
of men. But he set about it as a rhetorician who desired to pass in 
glory along the pathways of political eminence, and as one who 
knew that neither human nature nor civil society are readily moved 

S' consummate thought and abstruse or recondite disquisitions, 
ence he sought to throw the magic of Eoman eloquence over 
Greek thought, that it might find a more kindly welcome in the 
hearts of those who little cared for contemplation, and saw little 
good in the pursuit of theoretical principles, when the practical life 
of every day lay before them with its demands and its enjoyments. 
Cicero gave Philosophy let1?ers of naturalization, though the 
Eomans scarcely ever treated her otherwise than as an alien or 
a slave. 

The object proposed in " The Academic Questions," of which we 
Lave portions only of two separate treatises, was to give an account 
of the rise and progress of the Academic philosophy, the modifica- 
tions it had undergone, and the state at which it had arrived. In 
the treatise " Concerning the Purposes of Good and Evil," he sup- 
plies, in five books, in a series of dialogues, well arranged and ably 
composed, an investigation and comparison of the opinions of the 
Stoics, Peripatetics, and Bpicureans, on the highest good which 
man should seek. " The Tusculan Disputations " are also in five 
books. These respectively inculcate a contempt for death, a manly 
fortitude in life, the necessity for calming our griefs, the advantage 
of moderating our passions, and the sufficiency of a virtuous life to 
insure human happiness. In his disquisition " Hegarding the Na- 
ture of the Gods," Cicero, whil^ discussing the character of wie divine 
essence, the government of the world, and the providence by which 
all things are controlled, betrays a sad melancnoly of soul, arising 
firom the uncertainty which hung over the administration of Deity 
in the affairs of time. That he had seen beyond the dark perplex- 
ities of the common mythology, his tracts on *' Divination " and 
on "Fate" amply prove: in 9ie former of these he maintains the 
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abiOirdity of tkeomaiMy and all ike cognate arts by whiek it tms 
8«|>po8ed that the will of the gods was discoverable, and in the 
latter of which he refv^tes the doctline of Chrysippue upon " Dete»- . 
minism." 

In hi0 splendid work "On Laws," ke skowa himself a trae 
[Roman. Law, as the foundation of order, he regards as the perfeo* 
tion c(f reason, the issue of tJtko etemal mind in diyine energy, which 
pervades the universe and unites it, associating gods and mea ia 
the oneftess of reason and virtue, and bringing tk^n into resem- 
blance in faculty, feeling, and sentiments. On the origin of laws, 
the sources of moral obli|;ation, and tke respective duties of magis- 
trates and citizens, he writes with grace and wisdom. This treatise 
is not all extant, and we have mentioned it here because we think 
it is tke proper consecution of idea to pass from the coamderation 
of law to the institution of tke State, although some able commen- 
tators regard this work on laws as a supj^lement to that '* On 
the Eepublic," of which considerable portions are still extant, 
tkougk only recently (in 1822) recovered. From tkese we gatker 
that kis object was to determine wkat is tke beat form of govern- 
ment, to dtfi^ss tke irespective advantages and disadvantages of 
eack, witk spedal reference to tke constitution of Eome, and to 
consider tke nature of justice, tke foundations of morals, the nature of 
education, the power of magistrates, and tke actual state of EiOman 
affairs in tke age preceding tkat of tke civil war. Li tkis work, 
'' The Dream ca Scipio," a finely managed aUeg<»ry, intended to 
teadb tke doctrine of immcNrtality, occurs. In the treatise " On 
Duties," addressed to kis son, ke unfolds kis views on tke nature 
and princi^es of morals, and arbitrates between the claims of 
honour and usefulness in their demands on human life. His opinions 
" On Old Age," and " On Friendsh^," are commendable, and ele- 
gantly expressed. The whole series of his works constitutes a mis- 
cellany of information and thougjkt suck as few men kave left> 
especially men wko kave mingled in affairs and borne tke brunt of 
statesmanly cares. In tkese disquisitions, wkile ke kas made elo- 
quence subservient to tke excitement of the passions, ke kas skown 
that eloquence alone is um^le fully to master tkem by tke persoasiFe 
power it wields. All that philosophy could present to the consider- 
ation of man in his time m regard to divine law or human duty hye 
kas illustrated witk £oree and grace, suck as kave seldom been, 
skown by tkose wko add to tke labours of official life tke dear 
deligkts of speculative studies. His arguments, d^tioa, brilliancy, 
and zeal give kim a title to pre-eminence among tke writes of 
Eome. But tkougk we cannot resist tke conviction tkat he was « 
man of insatiable desirei for knowledge, of capacious mind, of pene- 
trating vision and dear cono^tions, yet we do fed tkat ke was A 
rketoncian more tkan a pkiloiopher, that he spoke not so much 
from conviction as to convmoe. He did indeed place kt^toe men, 
in a mow persuasive st]jie than any other Eoman, tke proeft for a 
bdief in tM eternal diamnetimi between good and evil^ in tbt mudy- 
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in^ nature of tlieliiunan spirk, of afatiire8tate,and m the existence 
of God, l)iit lie does so as an advocate wit^ a case to make out. These 
o^nnions do not lise out of the man's own soul ; they do not glow 
with the genius of the heart ; they do not seem the result of specu- 
lation so much es of study. Proposed as they are, not only as 
metaphysical opinions or ethical deauctions, hut as a distinct poli- 
tical .scheme and exnosition of a code of hnman conduct, they do 
not excite faith, and nence do not achieye the highest conquests of 
tkomght — tiie subjugation of the soul to a sei^e of ^e supreme 
righteousness of the proposals advanced and the duties demanded. 

Let us by no means, however, underrate the grandeur of the aim 
out of whidi the task arose — to bring into human life, sorely beset 
as it was with the woe of doubt, a practical law of action for the 
present and a reasonable hope of the future, to induce mankind to 
entertain woriiuer ideas of the Supreme, and to found their condiict 
on principles more akin to the highest and noblest thoughts mankind 
could reach. That was a great work indeed ; and if the double 
atten^t — to apply the specious liieories of the Greeks to the solu- 
tions of the difficulties of Koman life, and to explain the condition and 
itttereats of Bome by reference to the doctrines of Greek speculation 
—did £a;il, it failed neither for want of knowledge, eloquence, fitness 
of exposition, nor fulness of reflection. It toiled for want of the 
oiurasmng earnestness of an heroic soul^ — a soul made heroic by faith, 
by c(Miviction, by unhesitant confidenoe in the truth, accuracy, and 
enectiyeness of the means be proposed for the ati^inment of his 
ends. Philosophy required more than an advocate; it wanted a living 
example. It was more necessary that it should be shown than 
known. Pure and elevaited as the forms of life and thought were of 
which Cicero wrote with unsurpassed ability, they fell electless on 
society, because they lacked tne spirit-pith of vital earnestness— 
the civilizing eodxgy of an irrepressible assurance — the trotii- 
piu^t of his own soul to truth, consistency, and hc^efulness. 

Is Horace also amon^ the philosophers ? We confess it is not 
veay common to find his name written on the philosophic page. 
Sut we believe that Horace has had more influence on men as 
a thinker than as a dinner-table wit, a singer, or a critic Bean 
Milman felt inclined to assert that the writings of the Yenusian 
bard were fitted to be *' the manual of the statesman, and the study 
of the moral phHosopher." We regard him as a Itoman gentleman 
of great suavity of temper, delioaoy of taste, wisdom of character. 
He seems to us a clear-sighted and reflective man of genius, who* 
while l^e constitution of Home was changing, and uie fai^ of 
meti were failing witiiin them* devoted himself to the construction 
<^ a 2K>bler id^ of human life, and to the acquisiticm, by con- 
templative research, of a knowledge of that truth which invigorates 
the soul, and that virtue winch at once enriches and purifies the 
heart. How his eye looks into the very core of a question I with 
what an infaUilnlity of acuteness he picks out the foibles, fallaeies» 
aiid CniblenesBes of &« sects ! wim. what a quickness of aeent 
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he darts after the quarry of his thouehts, disdaining the counter- 
Boent of prejudice, and eschewing tne doublings and windings 
of cunning evasion ! He desires to gain a knowledge of the beconi' 
inff, of what is proper in human action, and fitting for human life, 
and knows that a veracious search will alone bring him to the foun- 
tain-streams of personal and social happiness. To him philosophy 
appeared as "me medicine of the soul," curative, preservative, 
invigorative, and restorative. Its office was, in his view, to point out 
the simple and natural enjoyments for which nature had fitted 
man ; to strengthen him amidst worldly cares and sorrows ; and to 
sustain his soul against the fear of death, which holds so many all 
their lifetime in the bondage of vile distrust. And if he but 
seldom feels inclined to peep behind the unraised curtain of futurity, 
it is as much from a consciousness of j the charity which veils the 
coming from our eyes, as from the hopelessness of finding any 
means of gaining a satisfactory glimpse beyond the blank and dark 
day in which death shall triumph. If he was a man of the world, 
he looked upon it as a world in which mother- wit and good sense 
could find enough to enjoy, within the conditions of mortal being, 
to gratify his ordinary wants, and to excite at once " hopes and 
fears that kindle hopes ;" and regarded it as a duty to accept life as 
it has been given, without repinmg or faithlessness. To mend the 
world he considers too high a task for him, but he inclines to the 
belief thdt if each would mend his own temper and habits, his style 
of feeling and thought, and his method of treating his neighbours, 
" the world in which we live" would be much less objectionable than 
we find it and make it. Personal morality excels statecraft be- 
cause it teaches us to find the soul of joy within, not without. 

Lucretius boldly dared those adventurous flights of philosophic 
speculation which led him beyond the bounds of time and space, 
and into regions of dazzling fascinations. He applied his thoughts 
to the metaphysics of the problem of his age. Cicero addressed 
himself to the ethicfd and political requirements of his time, and 
strove to connect the speculations of philosophy with the practical 
necessities of mankind. Horace chose an humbler but not less 
useful port, to bring philosophy home to the business and bosoms of 
men. Me impresses upon men the need, while he explains the ad- 
vantages of regulating human desire, of distinguishing truth from 
falsehood, and fancies from reidities, and of removing from the 
mind prejudices as the fruitM parent of innumerable errors. He 
affirms that all man's requirements are not satisfied by the attain- 
ment of external good, but that there is a need for an inner harmony 
of power and facidty, of desire and effort. He advises us to be 
severe in our judgments on ourselves, and indulgent to the faults and 
weakness of others ; he affirms that a pure conscience is the founda- 
tion of personal happiness, and that tne moderation of our desires is 
the true wisdom of life. In him the delight of friendship, the 
pleasure of retirement, the attractions of a rural life, and the duty 
of patriotism, find an able and intelligent advocate. In his Satires 
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He endeayonrs to eradicate yice and purify the passions, and in his 
I^istles he gives lessons useful for comfort and capable of con- 
ducing to the betterment of every-daj life. He was a singular 
combination of poet, critic, satirist, moral philosopher, man about 
town, and master of politeness ; yet in all he was elegant, without 
affectation, and minaful of moral probity in the midst of gaiety. 
Even his prudential moderation scarce^ satisfied himself; occa- 
sionally an irrepressible sense of sadness weighs upon his spirits, 
and he yearns for a piety capable of more fully exercising his 
earnestness, and of enabling him to ennoble his life by a conscious 
devotion to truth and reiuity. He can only aim at promoting 
virtue by inculcating manly sentiment and useful maxims, and 
at the reformation of the morals of his countrymen by ridiculing 
their follies; but he feels meanwhile that there are exquisite 
possibilities in man which enthusiasm might inflame to purer action ; 
and terrible passions which philosophy might calm, could reason 
and reflection yield him a sure knowledge of the grounds of human 
effort, and the true bounds of human activity. He cannot rise to 
the height of this great argument ; but he can with easy grace, 
gentlemanly adroitness, and inimitable fluency insinuate playfully 
in manner, yet earnestly in spirit, a sense of higher things than 
sensuous enjoyments or selfish employments. It is wrong to 
regard Horace as an advocate of licentiousness, or even as a splendid 
after-dinner antidote to care. He sought to nourish the vitality of 
patriotism and morals in an age when decay was rusting away the 
heart of political zeal, of sociS virtue, and of personal nappiness, 
and to introduce attractively into society a testimony against immo- 
derate and vulgar indulgence^ selfish illiberality, and civic intole- 
rance, as opposed to the ameniiy of civilized life ; as well as an 
honest expression of the need of mankind to think more, and know 
about the concerns of life as a gift to be used in accordance with its 
true purpose. He tells us to reflect on the shortness of life, and 
the certainty of death ; to believe that the joys of the day are given 
us to partake of, and that the woes of it must be borne ; to remember 
also that its duties are allotted to us, and that he alone is truly 
happy who achieves the true end of bis life — still more happy, how- 
ever, man might be could he, while working the work of life, think 
of the future as secure, and of the gods as friends, not foes :— but 
that he cannot see or show. 

I am painfully aware of the fact that I may be reminded of 
"filthiness and foolish talking and jesting " in the poems of Horace 
as entirely opposed to my interpretation of the character and aim 
of the poet of social life and literary culture — the gentleman whose 
happy nature was expanded and refined by culture, and whose care- 
fully conducted education enhanced the value of his splendid 
natural endowments. I admit that his lyrics — so various in senti- 
ment, so felicitous in expression — are garnished with amorous 
gaieties, imitated from Anacreon, Alcaeus, and Sappho ; and that 
pretiy feminine names grace his choicest songs ; but I can no more 
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regard as serkras the Iotw of Horace thaa those of Poime, Wadler, 
Pope, Btmis, Moore, Keats, and TfeBnyson — in the works of aH of 
wh<Mn pretty names, applied to Heroines of ^;race and beautr,. hold 
ft conspicuons place. If poets may not sing of any but real loves 
their verse mnst want many precious topics, oriiieir hearts most be 
sadly distracted, torn, and worn. Whymay iitey not have hnagin- 
sry^ attachments and flirtations, as well as fictitious scenetr and 
ornaments borrowed from the lieasnries of ftmcy f A few specks 
of coarse aUnsion and outspoken plainness regcoding matters not 
usually in our days made the topic of mibl&hed verse at social coa- 
versation are to be found among the finest passages of hia works ; 
but thejr are few, and seldom ofeusiw, and have their meaning as 
often given by the eye that sees as by the author's real mrtent. 
Evwi of his amatory poems it may safely be said, liiat if he did not 
— a&how could heF — inspire hoKness into love, he at least added 
grace, delicacy, and refinement to its less^ ethereal charms. I can- 
not, do not, dare not defend all that Horace has- written, but 1 am 
surprised, considering his times, his temptetions, and Bis social sur- 
roundings, that his poems s^e so unobjectionable as a whole, and so 
s^doffl tinged with the ^fleshly lusts " of heathendom's putrescence. 
We can trace too a gradual progress in his worfcs **from good to 
better, thence to best,'* in a moral as well as in a Kterarj point <^ 
view.. 

Horace began his career in letters as a satirist, and in his Satires 
he is distmguished not only as an elegant writer, but as a just thinker 
— at once jocose and serious, graphic and dramatic, politieand philo- 
sophic. Of his amatory and convivial odes— tire best specimens of 
ifer» de sociiti in Boman literature— we can say little more than that 
they are less gross and sensual than those of the ancient poets* whoni 
he imitated. In his moral and political ones he is, in general, not 
felicitous in expression only, but in nobleness of thought and purity 
of switiment. On the shortness of life, who has ever written more 
strikingly P who among the xininspired of ohlen times have argued 
more forcibly for contentment, disparaged the power of wealth, so 
honestly, or given such consolation for the pains of poverty? who 
d^ores more earnestly the miseries of civil war, the general cor- 
ruption of society P or who inveighs more trenchantly against mere 
sdf-indulgence, ostentation, pomp of power, and pride of place P 
His is a delicate raillery that is more effective in society than severe 
lectures or harsh strictures, than grave scolding or pedantic ser- 
monizittg. It dispels the poison of prejudice without exciting the 
passions to nudtce. It is epicureanism in morals that he professes, 
bu^ it is Ml epioureanism ot which deceits is the regulator, and vemm 
the essence. I need only refer to — I cannot now quote and" critdsize 
-^the Odes to Fortune (Odes, i., aS), to Dellius (ii., 3), to The IKch 
(ill., 24), on Old-fashioned Tirtues (iii., 2), and on Rustic Delights 
fEpodes, 2) ; to Satires, ii., 61 j ii., 2 ; ii., 7 ; and to Epistles, n., 6 ; 
i, ^6 J i., 2 ; and still more pertinently, perhaps. Epistles, xL, % 
whteh is, perhaps, that in wmch Horace speaks his last word to 
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mankind as a moralist. Here he lays out a plan for his after life— 
an after life never to be under this sun and these stars, and deter- 
mines to consider and prepare for his end — to the investigation of 
moral good, of Uie nature of happinesfit and to the discovery of true 
moral wisdom. He did not Im 1x> folfil his design. In the fifhr- 
seventh jrear of his age he passed away from the world of mortals. 
He was, it is true, only like '* a light that shineth in a dark place,'* 
and h^ the earth b^bre '* the da^spring h&m on hi^h " had visited 
man. If we were to rectify the tvn^ accovding to the modern chro- 
nology, the date of his death, though usually stated as 8 b.o., would 
stand in the 4th year b.o. Hence we see that he died before the 
ihwrn of a new era, and ought only to be judged by the eurrent 
ftskions of asn old and vicio«s age. Ab a serious and iogenuotiB 
utoKhtat for trmih, unaMisted by any light but that of good senfle 
applied to» the investigatioa, we cannot bat regard him as a singu- 
liudy able and fbrward thinker, even although we adait, regretiyij, 
tiiat he vas neither free &om thi^ faults nor uBt£Eected by the victs 
ei a pro-Christian epoch. This Uttl^ corpulent^ dark-eyed^ gvay- 
kavedv <aav«le8slJ^^egant gentlenan, somewhat abeest in mind, a 
Hitle irascible m temper, symftathetio* iaquiaitive^ oritical and 
Immoroua, incliiDed by nature to aelf-indnilgenee^ bu^ restrained 
fiffom it by • prudent philosophy^ stiikes us as o&e who had aa eye 
and a heart of rave power to see into tiie erilsr of social life, and to 
aaggest am antidote for them almost as high at workiUneas cquM 
na^ ; and he aeems to hare succeeded in being one of the most 
moderate, moral, infoeoctial, and kap^ men of wkiQBi the records 
ef Bome-^dnring his a^^e^— caa boasts 

We hare entiSled thie (^pter of our eaqposition of speovlatiTe 
&ou^t " Pi e-Okristian Philosophy «» Bome»" rather ^han i/Eowe, 
becanee we do net think philosophy ev^^to a great extent becaoae 
effeetual on. Boman sqpeculation^ statesmanship* or merakL The 
highest words which were spoken in her name ia the niatress erfy 
of tiie world were uittered by the nen of whose opiaioBS. we hare 
given an indication. Our present pai)er ought to be regarded as 
less even than an outline-^-^as but a pasuag glimpse, of a great period 
of human life. To enter fully into the nature of Soman civiliza- 
tion, to detail the characteristics of its social, poKtical, religious, or 
private life, to estimate the place of Rome amoD^ nations and in 
history, would be a task for a volume. Even to epitomize the opin- 
ions of the men whose writings have been glanced at, and to explain 
their relation to the age in wnich they were expressed, would hare 
required several papers. This mere conspectus must suffice ibr the 
present. In a ftiture paper, on ** The Interspace between Antiquity 
and Christianity," an opportunity may be fbund to sugijeat some 
(brther reflections on the course of thought in the revolution of the 
ages, and in the evolution of humanity. 

^ 8. N. 
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IX>ES POETEY DEOLINS WITH THE ADVANOEMBlfT 
OE OlVILIZATtOlrf ; 

Mant may not %e intclifted' to beKei^ that poetry *decHiie6 ais 
civilization advances ; but we are fully convinced t&a?ft^this M ^e 
case; This assertion trill appea* yei^ paradbidfed to thoae irho 
follow the Mtuses in- modern times': but an iAVestigation t)f tlte 
^Qdftnners and ctistoms of a savtfge stitei Witt ufiwioabfealy sbbV fliiit 
atnide and primitite period of taman ekisteride 5« the one ekkcfihr 
fluited for the genius of poetry 5 on thfe' cohtrsiry, that ^' civiKzaticm 
bebomes more and mW^ developed, poetry loseis its powerful effect 
xm the actions of human beiiigSi It is certiiiiily' > true that tlfe 
dealer in -^MS divine art in an a:dyaaced ^tttge of oivillzattott h^ 
greater means for perpetuating ^nd disseminftti^g hiE( po<5ltic ieif!\i- 
BiOBs. But we are exceedingly dubi6us otf 'the point thAt'^l^ 
extensive diroulatlon tends to increai^ itff interest or efffect ttpoh 
th« Boiinds of readers. We admit thst'^ems csiii be easily pW- 
< cured, on accouiift of iht fkeiMes affbrded b^ the' pre6s ^ ' but ve 
do not admit that on account of bu<^ facilities i^ere is . a corre- 
Bpoading interest excited in the readers, or thit civHizaticii is cont- 
gehtal to the true spirit of poesy. ' The mere' fkct thit a poecti can 
be got* at liand's End as Wl as at Joba o' Groiit's i>nly deitnoJistrateB 
the powerful effects of eivilization.' It eertainly'does not pr!6hrfe 
that the poemis posscEisedof any inherent i^oTth, m^ich less that^ 
refined age is the oae in tfhich 'poetry flotirifiihes. We may fcWfy 
Bay,— - " • ' ■ ■-"•..•'■• .-:■.' - . . -- 

• *♦ PoWa Biiscittir, non fi*j" -^ 

This ia Certain, fropi wfea^vf^r point ow vi^w may bojfcaieu, feom 
the savage Qr,civiUzQ4- We think* however, that^pfteti^y fi^oozishefi 
jinpre in the say^ge^ &tatfl, imd that ^a* eiyiUzation ^dv&iiQes p^^iy 
wa^es, No one <?an d^iy but that greM^ poema haye bees pte^ 
duced in civilized ages ; ^nd a poew iii * j:e^ed ^nd. cultivMed jig^ 
we qo^iceive to be,.oi*e of the, niost . splendid Ariu?|iph» ofgeaiufe 
But dp the pubijij,, as^ ai w.hole, , epter into ^e. spirit of the work# 
We maintamithat they,4i9 »ot,-T-siwp}y tefiawe.eivilisajiioniiuu 
l^jroughi; with it a knowledge! of, fa^ta^ and rjeaJitiQS, tfee powjerful 
jnfiuence of scie^ce and the coii^iv^aaicea of ,ar<?. 1 ,CiviUzatioa.ltead« 
to incorporate small communities intotstatee, and states: in1^ziAtioit8# 
A nation which is comppsed ot sueh small ^:ti9M eaosuK^t roali«0 ov 
aj»p^eciate the vaju^ of^y j)Q^m. ^^ J>e^eT,t ti#t M^tibif 
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nation know notliing whatever of Shakspere or Milton. Owing, 
therefore, to the diversities of taste and to the influence of locality, 
no poem is known in every community in the kingdom. In a 
savage state the case is different. Every communit^p- is independent 
of each other ; each has its own peculiarities and its own poems ; 
each member feels that he has an undoubted interest in the poems 
or songs of the caslie or clan to which he beloDgs ; that they are 
part of his inheritance, and that their preservation is a dui^ which 
must be attended to with vigilance. The question with which we 
have to deal is, "Does poetry decline with the advancement of 
civilization'' P which is simply. Does it flourish more in a barbarous 
than a civilized age P or does it decline with the gradual extinction 
of savagism P 

As we are all aware of the character of poetry, a mere definition 
will, I presume, be superfluous. But a few remarks may be neces- 
sary to avoid misapprehension. Aristotle, the father of criticism 
defines it as an imitative art, but this is too comnrehensive. It 
simply the expression of one's thoughts through the medium of 
fiction. Poems are generally founded on some supposititious fact, 
bnt these apparent facts are carried into the realms of fancy 
through the power of the imagination. Images, allegories, com- 
parisons, inventions, &c., build the poetical edifice. A. poem may 
be in prose as well as in verse. But I understand that the poetry 
meant in this debate is that distinguished by rhythm or rhyme, 
which miLst display harmony, cadence, combination of sounds, &c. 

A veil of obscurity surrounds the early history of nations, and 
Ihe random sketches which have come down to us are very imper- 
fect. But amidst this unavoidable ignorance which curtains the 
primitive state of society poetry can be distinctly traced. When 
nations were in embryo poetry flourished. It was, and is, 
the only channel of communication in uncivilized institutions. 
Through its medium, the different forms of religion, the valorous 
deeds of heroes, and the likings and dislikings of each particular 
tribe, descended from father to son. It can be traced in the most 
savage nations of antiquity. In like manner it may be observed 
among the savages of the present day. 

But we are certainly unable to realize the effects of poetry on 
onr rude and unenlightened ancestors. It was the only intellectual 
height to which they could aspire. Unless they learned the poetry 
which descended to them in the form of songs their knowledge of 
bygone days would be very limited. No heroic strain would stir 
them to battle in the hour of need, nothing would arouse them to 
ayenge a father's blood or vindicate a wrong ; nothing could exist 
that could transmit to posterity any heroic action. In mis dilemma 
poetry became a natural result of their being. It sustained their 
energieiB as they rushed into the battle-field. It enhanced, in their 
estimation, the value of their religious performances. They yielded 
to its effects as they danced after the flush of victory. They had 
also, as they have at the present day, a particular song for ev^ 

1866. N 
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While we oooteiidtiifitfMMAigr dounf IwA in ft 9m$fs^ a^e* w$ mean 
ibttk«» chrilizatioii.adt(aiac» poetry necesasnly deciaaea. ' IcDOVVSice 
is itf pnofi^l foniiida^ioiD^ We.iSMaa by ignomoee vifttii<|to 
pMsioiis - mna thtt: scose of imoed-nsfioBiibdiiby are noi piJO^Mlsr 
totosned. Poetry > and ienoxanoe in Uicio «£fott ovctv tine, imsiiai 
pasiioiia walk siMhj ado* Bat a0 Idie paitetons ju» tatned aikd 
otougbt into piopeor sulnec&n. Jiy eml^tatiea^ poetry:' tofleariifei 
mastery oii:«r tke siin(L^iIgiifnraii6a^is<parti<mJjurly adtfted foctfaie 
ottltiifadoa of «o&g. I& on nnkitered state, the gtt>8«fltl^.s»p«r- 
aliitioBa are beiiev«KL Wonderfbl and manttrgiif a%^ . ^p^^ear^iai 
no fabled ibnn* 'Enchantment and every fonn of ^(mo^ 1^ 
but 8keletoa/fa6t&: ^nbeard' o£ and ghastly Jtanea «eem but 'bare 
jrealities^ and as poetiy wiis their. 1 ccolg^ ic»r pvinoipal vc^le of 
eommnmcaiian with, one anojiher^ axa we able to lOre^ook the» w«a- 
derml weight iwhioh these poema wonld Jiare owv their miaAaP 
Are we able to cenoei^e ike ^[bct <>f the adpevatitkniB fevtitm^ 
dk'ead which these wosks of imagmatiion wonld esert over t^ar 
seneatiosal faculties P'<uertaii^' not. Yet they w^e fuUyocto- 
rinced ^f the ' timth oi tiie wkoleir Thkj belieTied ihcMi witii tbiflir 
whole iOQ^, and widb. thei meat consdeniioxtB acruplea* What . gsc»t 
power, t^en, had poetsyiOyer theiaf minda F All poeiiory. m a eitiiia^ 
age is ohie% the woirk <fi the. magiaation. A hw exceptiona to^ti^ 
|i;en^ral rule ma{f 4»e 'haa^d' oil reuity. Bttt if th«y be founded oKi 
^BLtt, thefailU are ma^stified and earned into the rei^s o£ faac^. 
There is no consistency of fact pov^y^ed in angr poeia, naoioh leas 
any elueidatian-cf hn abstract p0inSpl& It is all £etkmi^the 
w<»k of ibe iiiiaj[inatioii*' We nuiy admire the origin^ ideaSir tine 
pathos, the ocmiittenotf, tine faeauty,^ the .great ima^mative £mt of 
a poem whieb is prodneed in an enlightened age. We may amlatid 
tile dexterity ^ith which ^Jiye wurk ia exeoutad* and be deligbM w^ 
t^ sentiments whii^ it may oootain. Yet Wule we^ w]k> Hreia an 
age of knowkdgs, read -and are deldgkded with, a poem df a^gh-M 
deseription, we are Mlyaware tiut it is Idie-wiork ofty ifmagiiMMwn ; 
it therefore cenYeys noconyiction to our mmds. We are ploa^bp, 
but not eonTrneed^ beecase we know the mitura of the poem. S<it 
a poem that wonld desoend foiv< a £ew geftomticms among sf^naiges 
w^ld be believed to be troe in all ita beanngs* The. enliight^Eiftd 
age treats it as fictwm^ the nnen^htened With aU the xespieot-^f 
reality. What the&> must be the diieereoAe between the afieet of a 
poem on cultivated and vefiaed minds, who can judge of its ae^al 
worth or truth ; and the unlettered and ignonaat, who beUeye mth 
fanatical enthusiasm and zeal anything which may ha?e '^atflfd 
among them for a generation or two? We do not admire ssY^e 
songs, but we 6isae net cavil against the oustoms of any age. 
^e cannot doubt the existence of poetry amoEg savage oomsw-' 
niti^j and it would be extremely ludicrcms to do so. We therefore 
mainta&lfeat poejtiy flourished more in small savage commftnifci^, 
N^here it wouJa be accepted with all the force of truth and .reason, 
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wiiere the inherent value of any imaginative pioduotion eanhe 
JafateBted^ and ite «fFeat8 pioporlg^ us^irtainedl 

We admit that ignorance ha9 a gireat inflnenoe over the iniod; 
M^eoially so is a dark age iriMn the worka of tiie imagination ean- 
ni^be kepfc within ptsofMor limits bf.the judgment Kow the eoq.' 
Urnui gvowth 4^ cJriliyiatKXi dissipiutea thn ignorance^ It separate 
the t^vobaibl&lrexn Hke pcprobable^ and the real from the id^aL It 
^au define^ in a gseat oe^pTee and ^aoe^ a line of demarcation he- 
ttreen thepvovinceaof tmt^attd error. > But this iatelligenee whidi 
inirigoratet the intelleet destroya the power of the imagination, ojujl 
8weep9 away th» porineipal pedeital upon^ which poettj stands* lUs 
&ct alone proves that 'poetry miut decltne with ciyibflatioii« , 

But a» poetry was the. only wapr by which deeda were recorded 
in ike^e- days^ its study naturally became a habit* The early 
saoer had no other kind of etudy to Jdirevt thor i^tenidoou Their 
' wfco i o' intelleetual atiesition waa therefore limited to their rou^ 
foetiaal effiMiotts^ They were then c»kgaged em ma$89 in the divine 
vA: It woa^tfae ttiou^pieee of their opinioa. Ixi civilifsed atatos 
-tbere ^e a gf«at nttmber of pvofaesuHis and atodies to occupy l^e 
tlMMiglrte of the pnblie: Poetry ia therefore engulfed by the pro- 
digality tf f leaming wk& whidk it ia aurrotrndfid* It muat these* 
tea be plain tii«t>, aar other studies which are reoniaite for man's 
•UattfBaneenad weed inciviliaod society^ requine to be dttly attended 
tOr tiie iiifluenea^ of poedry most' correspondingly dediJie; hen«e 
1^ savage •state is < more poettc- than a itis^ed, and civilisation 
-fn>dttc0e the declpneiani of poetry. 

The p6etry of the ' unmviliced would be addressed to the. feeUngs 
«» the pB8ai(»ui.i We can. hardly faney the powerful effect whQi 
a aamge eoog isoiild have ovei^ a reveBgefnl spirit. Yengeanfe.^s 
iS^iwUngJ^ps of asabrag& Poetrjr of a^passionpte eharacter, even 
in a eivJOti^'Gountry, ismoce^eedily read,. aueh aaJ^ron's *' Bon 
Joan," than any othev. Bdt omlisatiou tenda ta subdue the pas- 
'sieiflr; hence it sobditeit the true stimuhis of poetry* This dewy 
mK8S> 4;hat poetry has a tendencjr^ to. dedine with civilization. 
%Rie poetry-*-4he poetry of the heart and soul^^does not connst in 
aibre meoHaoiieal rules.^; it is. the outiiuist of the sonl» of the 
iptoisity of the< devest emotioasi 'S&w we are all aware that 
notttiiai abilities, however rude, are superior to those acquired or 
eittietsed by lOte.. In baxbarous states^ memory is the only mesius 

Sr whidi knowle^e can be transmitted from one to another, 
ow when the memory and Acuities of any one are habituated by 
etiBtom to treeolieet poem, to study the oombinatioii of sounds, he 
iBiast neeessariiy beooone skilled in such an art* The uneivil^d 
nan is placed in that position r his faculties are therefore trained 
ift'the art. Now memory cr l^e emotional feelings cannot be 
ia^ttded in the poetry of civilized times. We read what we have 
b^&34*a us. W e d^ not tax^ however, our faculties to an enthusiastic 
tBadnaaa* SIven when a civilized. person has a poem committed to 
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nld^iBl]^ i^adkijpr'lrt M d/ bo6k>. * '!%« loiieivilkedindiYldnal^aiil^ersiQto 
the spirit of the p6ifm*' F()^ Uiis reason poetary loses its iuflaenea 
a^ 'divilizatioii' adTjarrtfes: ' ' - • ■ /' 

'^e thraldom of igndrdioeiis atnaoiifestdtioii of weakness t ihi» 
i^orantat^the^ore welik;' and thie iHite^ratie are more ^siiflQ^tible 
or inrtrressions bf er^ty d^cnptiion than thosepossessed of A little 
faLOwledge. lliis Wcakiiei^s produces lwgot«y and^pKejndice in the 
civiliited as well as in th(& tmictiltirated mmd, Butiafl tilie faintes:! 
gleams 6f dviH2(6,tiim i^refekm Mp<m the fieMsof ignorjpo^ the 
poWer of p6etfy becomes more and irione ineiflfectnaL It isimpoa* 
Bible to desctibe th6 infln^nce of ^etiy o?«i^the unoivi^sed^ 
We beliefre, thefefbrei ty^tit deollnies with ciisdliaation* 

' Ais'the taiibtis el e^entir which compose the cdnstitntioiL of a 
na^on emerging from barbarism become Betlied^eertaiannperQeiyed 
wants and necessities, appear, whioh demand attention. Political 
and social economy, its legal or^an]zati6n/<!bc., are essential to its 
y^ry existeiice. Scietifc^, art, aiid refiilfem^nt *are reqiared/ in'' the 
cpnrse of time to Satisfy l^i^'wftnts of society ;• That whi^.wotild 
be more than suflficient ibrthi^' j^egtrlatioh of a' state twheai in iti 
infancy, becoiiies qnit€/iiiad^<jhiafte in a ftw scoite -of yteJrs to MQL 
its increased ledtmrate^f\mctiOns. Thfeiangufi^/thierefore,* which 
would be suitable for the expression of sentiment wad thoiaght in 
tte earlier pottiOnS of a fiation^s Wstoty is Cfuite inflnffioientfor the 
communicatibii of tatiotii^ clasB^s'of ideas at a Icteri^^eriodi It 
would undergo a grekt t»ansformation,^^wards ircmld be'mt!*oduced 
from various languages' wiitch would blend witii the originaL • • TH^ 
inhabitants would becomje familia!* with them, but thit faaiiiKartty 
would prove destructive to thi^ 'moi*e simple words'of rader tdayS). 
Thai'natural 6im;^icitJ^ of ianguagfe, which ii so' e^ssential' to poetry 
possessing anyiimlueiiide over' the mind, wotdd become tafinted hf 
me intrbductibn of foreigk ididmfs and phrases.' We then' (iondilde 
tbat the language w'hich is 'na%ui:^ must be poetical^ fnid that tlie 
language of civilization, being meehaniciil, is «nftiV0uidble = to .tHe 
duo manifestation of poefic influence oyer human beings.' Poetry, 
therefore, declines witti eitili^dtioln ; and.1;he langua^ of the rudest 
AtijB 19 beat adapted fot poetry. Civilization may purify aand-refiiife 
objects of an imitative order, Wtlrery' rarely creates new. 'It may 
alter and remodel^ but seldom iittftitute. No one can doilbt i^at the 
knowledge of a civiljaed age is .infinitely greater than that of «b 
uncivilized one. Knot^ Mge cOncentrtit^ ; it ■ collects ideas o£ 
many sciences into one mind ; it "makes mfen know a little" of 
every thing, and nothing pferfectlj'. But < this t^oncentratkm, Whidk 
takes place in a civilized age,^ anJCouht of the multifarious subjeete 
bTOTight within the scope of th^mind; tend* to perplelc and entangle. 
Everything becomes too glreat and too intrieate to be explained. 
The mtricacy which too much kiiot^^ledge produceis beoomee a con»- 
pkte stumbling block in the^ wAy bf poietrf . It tetar^ its pxDgress, 
and throws In surmoun table obstacles in its- way whibfa it Ttiry-aet- 
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dbitf i«ftidr#ft ' i ' In a rode.atftto of i aooie^i lihfi. fO^posate . ra]^ l^^l^f 
good. £ve)?yt)ung is pbdn and diitioot; th» laii^uage is, simple, 
,fiyEMi'too iiitickkiM^wlBdg^ neYeff-xftoke-^b^ meataX eoergies. 

We only can conceive the effect wtiofe poetry had over 
tka^bivMa^ people by th&inflciienoe'Whioh it^ has over the sav$^ or 
6enii>-6ava^e6tate»of theiKTeeent day.i X have- shown tjbi^t uncivilized 
eonuntinities-'are' more poetical than tJofe eivilized ; that all the 
iHtndinsida of civilizstLoa haveatprmodi^ial ofiect opa poetry ; that 
the tUB^iviii^ed aecept as genuine^ aU ^ songa which descqnd lor a 
generation or two^ while .we oi^y vecfiivet Pnoh with considerable 
diffidetieevthat pioetry has aiaore potent, s,way ove^ weak minds f 
<iuit|too>muc^ knowledge, whieh is i^etesult of cJAriliza^tioni has a 
most deadening tendency; andrlihat «a rkiOowledge becomes ps^n^ 
&i6tLnt,' ^po(9l^3oses)'it8)megical iinQjEkenee< We ther^ore ^ai^tiain 
that poetry deohises with eivilisattDnu ^ G* H, S, 

Whajt is poetry ? and what ^ oiviii2;atiqn P Two very importr 
ant que^ions these at the outset pf ■ thia debate^ an4, questions to 
#hich it is nofc Y&ry easy to give a^ e;Kact and comprehensive answer. 
Boetora differ as to the notions whi<^. should be included under 
iShete terms ; but without cnietring w^^toaf^iscussion on the merits of 
iiese definitaomsi we will take* those winch seem to, us the most 
cjtact and odrnprehensive;, a^d- to the^e we shall strictly adhere iu 
fbrming and stating our ooncl^8io^A pn, tl\is interesting and import- 
ani Subject* Civuizationt then, is ** the permanent Improvement 
that maal^A' effected on hi3 -condition Jbyjais own intelligence and 
exiertiooB. It is the artificial half of our. e:dstence. Nature has 
given us so muoh j whatever we have .adoed.by the use of our con- 
triving audj creative faoulti^ is civili^tipn." , Civilization, there- 
fore^ ia not natural advantages ^f ^oily dimate, situation, and mine- 
lal tiaroduotiions, but it is the use mi control of these to the benefit 
«f tne possessors,' and to th^ adyantage of the neighbouring and 
distant olacsea of their fellow-noien* 

To'findanjexactfdefinitionof poetry is st^lmore difficult, as on this 
Biil>jecteack oiie n^us^ in a great 4^i;ree kQ a measure unto himself. 
Th& primary office of poetry isi to influe^ce the feelings rather than 
the jddgmetttt, and ©ach.measui^es, its excellence by the energy 
with which it rouses his feelings, s,nd the force with which it 
awecps the ijhordsof his own , emotions. .In this state the judg- 
ment becamea biassed, and the value of its. decisions is, as a ma^tekr 
of coarae,:impakr&d^ Poetryis emotional tho]^ght designed toinfiuence 
ihe feelisn^ and passions rather thanthp, j^udgment of others, and 
aeeordkigly ras it appeals to the npbler or to the baser passions, we 
may accotint it good or bad, ■ and iSay timt it advances or declines ; 
Icn? it &9 .manifest that the questiA;>n as to th^ decline of poetry cau- 
Bot be decided by an appeal tptlie ^lumber of volumes published 
in ayesTr Or-A deead© of y^ars, or in any other period of time, but 
^ras^iiave xe&renee entirely to iJa^g^mUf^ ; that is, to its purpose, 
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Mid ?te ptbbabic inlflilcneo iipoiti 'tti6 "btimatt rAb^V '?^ po^ Irf * 
tieiWJher, and according as lii« tcachitig^ are fbr |jood t>!* fof evil ttitwt 
we account his art to advance dr (lecTinei If it be Ibnnd tMt i*^ 
poetry of any age or t^ation continually abpeto to ttll <^ hig!ier 
and nobler passions of man's nature, ana ettdefertmi^s to aroufl^ 
within him a love of the good, the beatittM, and'tfhe true ;^it can- 
not be said that the poetry of that hitidh is on the d6cli!n^,'fev€tt 
thotigh its volumes coincide with the years 6f its ejdstence ; whSfe, 
on the other hand, if the poetiy of a people hittte chiefly or'entir^ 
the lower passions of revenge, hatred, pjlrty-spirit, ^envy, "pride, wBL 
the like, we can only say Ihat the poetry of tbtit people h on the 
decline, and will assuredly fail to feave any permanent imprees ODt 
the sands of time. ' ^ 

Staving thus stated what we nnderatand bj^the temis poietry aarf 
civilization, and when the former maybe said to decline, we shafl 
endeavour to prove our thesis by showing that poetry is a necessaiT 
element of civilization, and must therefore advance or decline wi& 
it ; so that it is quite true that poetry does decline with civilization, — 
that i^, in proportion to it ; which, however, isliot^ we plresume, l3* 
sense whicn the word with was intended to bear in this debate. It 
cannot be denied that poetry has existed froih the eiirliest times. 
** The true poet is bom, not mad^ ;** but iu all ages, among all natloiifei 
we find some who have discharged their mission ?n this respets^ 
and endeavoured, by appeal to the hopes and ^ars 6f their' attdit<ny, 
to kindle their feelings, and arouse their passionate the peffbtw^- 
ance of great, and it may be praiseworthy acts. 

Take the oldest song m existence, not niost eertaiiily the etolJ^ 
written, ihat which Israel sang in the day of their deliverance 
firpm their tyrannical taskmasters Who perished in t|ie sea; and when 
the lofty rocks of that iron-bound shore resounded Vith the eitdtei* 
tions of a whole naticm breathing for "the first iimk in their Kv^ 
the air of freedom, and enjoying "by antJcijatlbn the sheets of 
liberty. What would be the eiflfects of thfe in8pii:ed produtetibn on 
the minds of the Israelites P — what th,e prolrable effect of , $Ji 
the Hebrew poetry upon the people jthems^lvesPMd it ilnkke 
them worse subjects or neighbours F < -^ m •; 

True, they rebelled again and agaipi a$a!n&$ ihe Host Hikh, Hbli 
forgat His wohdroufi works ; but eVen then prophets. In the iiK>tt 
sublime strains of poetry, reproached them for thfeir badkslicKngtf, 
and invited them to return to the Ik)rd thfeSr €^>d. Setting «islde^ 
fkct that they were "d neeuHat peopld,** w^ tte ittformedt, by thoefe 
most conversant with the, subject, that Hebrew poetry is ^|6Bt 
decidedly matted by implements in the styli^, tthd'by^e tt$e of 
more eomplex forms o^latigU2^, corresponoihg' t^ ' ihe diK^*^Mft 
peribds of th6 nation's age. jN'Ow xte kilow, a^ a jnatte^. of^fetbty, 
thatthe Jews Were a highly civiKz^ed people, kda no nkiiq^ti di theftdfe 
of the eart^ possesses poetiy in^uCh alMmdteriee^'a?*^13)e"H^f!)^fe^,^.i»r 
capable of being compared with it fdi^ the, loftitie^is! df the^itAJ^ 
treated of, the sublimity with Whidh the^^ are" hahdM, ^^the %#« 
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exnbepmea and varmth o^ feacy irhJch pervade^ tlie wIioIq^ and 
g«veyiw to thos^, farfetched but strikiag, similes whick in every 
part arrest Idie attention and please tjbie imaginatioru And this 
poetry conlaiuiaUy increased in grandeur with the adraaico of the 
national crrilizaiioi^, reaching its height in Isai^ and Bzekiel, fail- 
ing as the national spirit died out, and ceasing when it became en- 
slaved, and civilization was at a very low point. JTow it matters 
Qot that this was inspired pOetry ; the instruments of its utterance 
were human^ and enunciation ana denunciation were moulded by the 
kuman ag^^^ according to his own talent and disposition, and given 
forUi in all the poetic imagerr and gorgeous colouring of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel, all the sternness ana simplicity of Amos, Nahum, and Hab- 
lUcnl^ the tenderness of the sweet Psalmist^ or the impressive 
jentetitiousness and withering scorn of Solomon the wise man. 

Qf the poetry of the surrounding nations we have no records, and we 
sieagaia compelled to turn to a land confessed by all to have attained 
a high d^ree of dvilization. We refer to Greece. Compared with 
what there must have been, fragments only remain of Q-reet poetry ; 
yet sufficient is left to show the great advance made between Homer, 
Jlschylus, and Sophocles, corresponding to the advance made from 
tfce comparatively rude oivilizafcion existin|[ in the time of Homer — 
00 matter when that may be— /is gaiierea from the '* Iliad/' and 
that known to be in existence in tne days of the foimders and de- 
T«l<^erg of Greek tragedy. 

Aiiong the Eomaas poetry found no place till a very late 
period in. their Im^j, and this because civilization itself was in a 
very biuikward state. At £rst no inore than a band of savages, 
eompelJed, for mere existence, to carry on continual conflict with 
those around them, afterwards impelled to it to make room for 
their rapidly increasing settlement, and led then, by lust of terri- 
tory and power, to quarrel with and conquer every known state, 
what winder tiiat among such a people civilization sho\iId be for a 
fcng time in a rude state, and poetry^ if it did exist — as probably it 
did in the ballad form,— be thought unworthy to be handed down to 
posterity. It was not till the Augustan age, when faction ^as 
^Uad, and. thjs gates of the temple of Janus could be shut thrice 
m one reign, -that Horace, VirgJ,. and the galaxy of immortal 
imters who surrounded these great luminanea, could find any 
^ouragement to give to the world the majesty of their epic, 
the; tendesmess of their lyric, and the playfulne^ of their satiric 

• iSming to the modem nations.' I^That is accounted the, great 
peaod of ItaEan jKWtry f pfhe age of Bante, Petrarch, Anosto, 
aadTamo? Ai^d is not th^s tjie period when ttalian civilization 
Fas at i^, height ? . Where is Italian, poetiy now, and where Italian 
4»vaii;5atiopj P or where Spanish poetry and Spanish civilization? 
Ubi^ Qictmre is pleasanter on turning to. Iln^na and f^rance ; and 
jhaii6 ij^m fiMiy to tr^cip ^e ^gradual rise bom the effusions of the 
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rhym^ and minstrek in qi^e,jBiid .tl^irqi^v^;^ aii4Ttroi^Mbwlt8 
in' the otlier, to the productipi^'of Spensec, Shaksp^iBe, JPiyiileo, 
and Pope, in the one countr/i and those of C^raeSk^. Ba^MiQ,. 
Moliire, and Yoltaire, in fhe other. . The phajracter ci ik^ jiooti^ 
varies with the natival temperament, and ia infli^epoed, hy pth^: 
elements of civilization, as wiQ.hereaifter be shown« it ]t>6i4g no^ an- 
insignificant fact that Franc.e has produced hut on^epien But 
enough has, we think, been adva^ce^ to show tba^ po^tr^ i§^ aot 
element of civilization, and progresses or xetrogi^dfis wifehit; -wft; 
majr, however, turn to the converse of the proposition, and show^hftt' 
ujicivilized and semi-civilized countries have never prod/uc^ ^iSy 
good poetry, — good, that is, in its effects. We need not d^^ lo^g. . 
among barbarous nations; they have poetry in some form,T--warr.: 
songs, it is true; but these produce, up, good effect on ike tnhek. 
but milte the reyerse; they piUybecpme more bloodtiupsty wnd. 
devilish. Their poetry has never aid^a them to rise from sayage^ , 
dom, and never will. T^e the Scandinavian and oihfif! sonaTi 
civilized tribes, which "poured ficom ihe frozen loins of Hi^' 
north." They had songs in abundance; but what wwiti^Wi 
nature and tendency P Icecounting the de^d^ of robbers and mur^ > 
derers, and exhorting their descen&i^ to prove them^Qlv^ wartliy 
of their sires by nring defenceless cities, pillaging sanctu«ri€)i»'. 
butchering men, and outraging a^d m^dering women ai^d ohildcen^ f 
promising, as a reward for these noble deeds, that they should ^^ 
with' Odin and Thor, and be in perpetual felicity witji tbeia; tjctfa- ' 
rades in Valhalla. They could have no other enect than.to. maki»./ 
these men more brutal than ever, to stamp out evea^y vesti^ of 
humanity within them, tuid to transform them iifito merciless itg^rt. 
and gloating hyenas, placing their |u|:ure civilization ah^ost bpj^Dd 
the bounds of possibility. 

We may further notice that, as freedom and peace are necessary 
elements of civilization, so also they are constant companions of 
real and good poetry. No poetry existed in enslaved Greece, nor 
any while Eome was in continual conflict with her neighbours ; 
none exists at present in the ^^jPoipMn na^ioiis trodden under foot 
by the iron heel of despotism. " We do hot say that there can be no 
civilization without poetry— quite the Treverse ; but it seems appa- 
rent from ancient and modern history, Hmt poetry has- existed 
among all civilized nations, and that no poetry, or no good poetry, 
exists among barbarous and semi^civilized nations. A few reasons 
will now be give^i why it seenjs imposi^ihle that poetey should deH 
cline with civilization. And — > .^ 

First. It takes a certain degree of civilization tp produce any , 
real good poetry at aU. This will J^^ye been. incidentally ciwtliewd i 
from what has preceded, and, it Js npt necessaiy to labour jSna pcoofc 
of it. The statement applies eqi^^Ily we^l to every branch of Utara^ . 
ture and science, ^he intellect cannot be developed if the si«h. 
roundings be unfavourable,~that, is, ia the midst of barbwispi.pv 
continual conflict. / , . . ^ . ,. , , , ., i . 5 
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'(Skiijc^i 'The sfiKtcf 6f iiafidziiil ci^zation has a morked in^ 
flileAoe;*dii1&e national fofetry. When intellectuality is the pre*, 
Tikilifir^'^leDi0ntV a]|^ asserts ijts nghtful sway — as It 9eeBis not far- 
fittei d(>in^'ndw in cfxtt own hid,— -then the poetry is of an elevated, 
and hitelleetual nature. It is true it is not then pleasing to the 
mWir ? I^ey do not understand it j. the tho;ughta are top profound 
fdf mem. Yet feurely this is not an evideniie of it? decline ; for to 
the man of defined taste and cultured intellect, the, po^t affords 
ample scppe for thought, and the pleasure^, he derives from hia 
works are solid and lasting. 

JJastljr. "We boast to-day, and in a great measure boast justly, of 
otir adraiieed civiliifation, though we know there are many foul 
blots in it. Hris our [poetry advanced or retrograded with our 
cifiKaation ? True, we have not now a Shakspere and a MiHon^ 
bitiihe qtiestion is nbt'tb be decided in this way j they were men of 
all time. Kor will it be settled .by pointing to th.e many mediopre 
and contemptible poets and poetagters we have* It is not, ar^ 
th«pe aby bad*? but, ietre there any good? and is the tendency of 
ihlar Works ffoodf Can we say that pur poetry |ia? declined while 
we' possess Reworks or Scott, Burns, Thomspn, Coleridge, Camp- 
b^i W6rdsworth, Tennyson, and Browning, and a host of others/ 
of fto mean fame P Assuredly not ) while the very fact of so many 
aswrants to' the Pegasian heights shows the innuence these men 
smi exert. As the tendency of their works is good, so also wiU 
be that of their imitators, however inferior in power. Tins is not a 
mere argum&iitum ad hominem, but a plain deduction from our past 
biitory, conclusively showi^ig that our poetry has not declined with 
opr dvilrzation ; tliat no poetry can do so. bui that, wherever the, 
cii^liaatleii is te^l, poetry does and must advance with it. 

. ., . B, S. 



^ DOES THE BEAltf A EliEVATE OB JJEGKADEP 

Hib 'iMs question been framed in a past instead of a present 
tense, I would unhesitatingly have taken tUc opposite argument 5 
bntincotosiderihgthfe drama as it is, I have as little hesitation in 
[ adopting the negative. Ih its palmy days— the days of Sbakspere 
I —tfie staee' absorbed a Urge portion of popular influence, and all 
i claasttt, when' chea^ 'KteratT;ire was undxeamt of frequented the 
! theafefftt mfich als we now go to hear a popular lecture. For the 
I glowing; beait-iliifring geniUs of "the man Shakspere " there was 
I ien no readier as there was no fitter exponent than the stage. 
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Hamlet, Eomeo, Osbs^^ OtheUo, were oracles whose jewelled speech 
stirred ojp the slaggidH minds df' thd audi^hd^, ^nd made them con- 
scious ofa purer world thm the «tmbepdicre of Jbeir dull lires. 

But the drama has now dels^ted ite lofty pnarpOBe. It no moire 
awakens the sentimental Tein in minds dulled with motf^^tojom 
toil ; it now merely paaidexfl to the depra;^ed. taste of a purely MfO* 
hms class. • « - 

^he time has been when the adTanbement of a question like the 
present would have resembled apropoi^fiw a judgment on. the 
merits of self --culture, the drama was so promitaentiy a pubHe 9,Btat 
for good; but the change of tastes has pu^edit ftom its 1^^ 
pedestal ; and its most sanguine pataronb must come to acknowledge^ 
sooner or later, that, as far as inJtelieciual injQuence is concerned, it is 
** down in the mire/* l. 

What is the drama now built upon ? Nothing but fyUse senti^ 
ment^ hnmoral character, and ^e ridrcule of the best mora^ lessoUR 
of literature in the shape of borlesqiies. Bren ihs long^aocepted 
models of virtus and vie© are- 0{Mnj^«tel5f i^ers^ on ikt^ moaesm 
stage. Fifty years ago the stage hero; the villain; and the hnmooast 
had each his walk distinctly noted ; and the actor^ Sn asaoitdn^ ft 
part, virtuous or otherwise, felt that he was part t)f an o^anizatton 
of characters aiming at a moral climak. But in what wmf ma^r 
modern audiences obtain any correct ideas of the irei^avd ^f virtne 
or the punishment of viee**4esion8 ptirely theorigimd porpose ^ 
tbe dtage to impress -^4. when ihsy' find 4§ie imod^rn ata^ villain 
Weaving his iniquitous sdxemes in drawini^^roonis, counted by ^thlft 
fair, and fawned upon by Ihose around him'*^when the <»^j 
virtuous s^itiments come fWnn some miserable and hopdLeddby 
generous charaoter-^when some ignorant bufbon h looked u^tom m 
the wit of the piay» and when^ a poor man is repbres^iied as shrewd, 
intelligent, and distinguashed^ and a member of the peerage, edu}* 
eated and wes^y, is r^eiented as almost im3»eoiieP It lis Ian 
insult to Ute memory of: bhidtspere to talk of him in a inreath tribth 
such absurdities. It seems ta be i^ai^d to convimee some peo|d^( that 
defending Shakspere is not defi^iding thd stage. iBhakqaere 40 
little comprehends the; stage as the stage conxpnd^nds Shakspere^ 
Were the stage merely a thing of the ^ast^ ImerQ is bo^ doalpt tiaat 
dbakapere woald beas univiersally studied.' lEis ^diniuaA are(>BQ 
perfeet in themselves <a8 to depend in no> vitAl partiouki! .ucpt^xt'^he 
assistauoe of stage e^ot while modem plays iare iSO intriiisicaliy 
worthless ^at th^ will not bear rafitidsaxt apart fpom^he<mgenm<* 
tieS'of theatricftliart.* •■ '>.•• ;• v; -' •-. •> 't '•: . - '^ '•: 'rr,A'<> - 

No person who recogdizes'tbe valhetof th^ brief leisurerid wiiidi 
ihB mind is at Hbei^y to drihk of -the >' iibmortal smringt "n^tb 
enrich itseljf from tbeVaet* trea^itevheapa of 4itfQratuzer4mli;wiMteia 
thought on the drama. It isiivma,. degrading, imd thriftleaalplMU 
stire. i speak 'from eicp<j.r4ence. " -^ -■••i '^'»I^ V. i.i-^ 'in /',:. 
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I junriBM that the drama devttes mankind. It tsombines and 
snaiv in itself, ail amiiseitieaits. It is living sctdptinre, actual paint- 
ing, tbft best oratory, the fin^t jesting, the most agreeable danoioff, 
wsftMimsat mnsiOi It is, in fact, a feast of neotared sweets. It 
ia an entire result, due to a larger and more splendid series of united 
eSkr^iShaa any other ^srm oi pastime* The gorgeous scenery, the 
ex^tnlBtte dresses, the xnagnifioent tableattx,thB glowing or laoghter- 
iiMpring language, ihe able personation, and the blending of the 
yiAle Biaas of men and women, music and scenery, dress and deco- 
xations, speech and acting, form altogether a marrellous show of 
ASH, stnay^ industry, patience, and eadearour, such as no other 
amusement calls forth. It excites, moreover, all the senses, the 
emotBons, and the faculties of the mind, and it Tivifies the whole 
Hfb of man with a new and attractive power and charm. Such a 
fttni of i«cieatfton cannot decade as its main and chief effect^ 
beeause ii demands high powers tp produce it, and a considerable 
d^ee of oultuTe to admire it and appreoiiite it. Any sot can play 
St ^ttb8> baok^mmosi, Aunt Sally^.Bhu£ie*board, or any of those 
common relaxations of after-night sports. JSiany a dunce is expert 
a^ eards, and even. ches^. Boxmg, yackting, boating, cricket, bowls, 
sad miok like, are not a very intellectual kind of recreation. JNor 
tib thejr eoqcitethe intellectual and moral, or the risible and reflec- 
tive iarcTdtiea. But thedrataia demaoidsfrom its votaries a life of 
itndy,j ahd feom those who attend it a certain amount at least of 
fltthsare. The frequenters of 1^ theatre are the intellectually 
ineMned^ Thffw fe&i the poetne emotions within them stirred, and 
tkey^apre gratified, andthfey learn the art of criticism practically by 
s^emg wkat the judieious applaud. It is the nature, then,of drar 
Biatic. amusements to elevate, not to degrade. 

I eharge Hie de^ading concomitaiits of the drama upon the 
ligidly ri^iiiteous. They know the^enre man feels for amusement^ 
andi^t it is an essential to a happy and healthy life ; but because 
titey ea^.hove conversatk^n, games, readings, musie, and real flirta*' 
tions'^flHE-honle, eon read theix novei, and p«mse in social oirdes 
thciir<|)e9liap8 expurgated) Slfakspers, Hier eare not for the massed; 
sad^mthdiSpn^ from the place where people in search oi relaxation 
mostcb congregate, forgetful of the ''iuts wherein poor men do 
fik'' . $liis is the shamd pf our age-**4du8 aelfiish separaition of class 
fhnn>]clHS8v this seeking &» a life apart from the 'poor. How can it 
be otherwise then, if the selfishly mclined retire. from the theatne 
the^tnob must possess ^e benches^ andr-only that which is level to 
the testes' of ^he mob. finds representation f ' If the acckiei^ts of the 
(buaa'/aa^e degrading, we owe thatfact^ not.to the fi^qHenters of 
thft.fheatris;; battito>.^hase wno^iiatisfied'ntitUitheii^ own joy, think 
only of that of their fellows as a s^bjept> for Pharisaic setlf-** 
congwttriaiioif j—^staMJ laside, my delights are holier than thine. 
Instead of aiding in their purification, he leaves them to sink even 
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to putrefac^on, if soit inajr Ve^ for'iliiytWiig'Ee cares^.^jlBif tH^ 
a'degradation for whicli the'drtfiti^ is itself not pliargeiabfei"' *^-^^ ^ 

That the draina elerktes liidy be argued/jQOt only^oiii iM"^'^*^" 
which " Philomathes " so strongly tirges, that it holdf 'th^Si^ 
placie in every literature, aiia liffl attracted to it the g^eirte^'t; i 
in every age and country, hut frqm this, that its power as a po^ 
^ngine has been so great that it ha? been exposed to ft ke& 
censorship than the prefiS ; and that ijfcs influence upon the ^h^u^&c. 
has been so great that the priests^ of all religions, wlien ffiey* pbtHL 
not have it as ah ally ^urider their control, have always opj^^'S 
^ their bitterest enemy. IBLhowing their preaching was'ieE^ feflSa- 
tive, they attempted to keep their hearers frorh freC(uentin^ tfitsa'P'^" 
If the sitters in chuirchps w^t mpre to' ihe theatre, the prea^?^ 
them would not drqne and 'shiVel in the pulpiit'scr much^ 
would be cotnpelled to rouse themselves fot'vety ^am^ libfi^^J! 
sham emotion of lEoscius should be' so jtiuch more ;e2e6ti^'t 
fli^t which they show regarding the ' vety souls of theii^' ctik 
The drama, ptit t6 this proof, 'would s^ow that its tendeki^j t^^'[^% 
elevate, and not to degrade. . . ,,^ . / ^^^^^^^^ 

; The same word so frfequ^tly represents differi^nt things to SBBfeif- 
eut minds, and' this ambiguity so often leads debater's td uphiM 
fandiful chimeras of thfeir oWn, instead of maintaining wh^t tft^]$ 
opponents controvert, tjtat we have Sometimes wished oii^ ed^iSiHii 
would supply a definition of all words liable to tjiis attibife'^^'^'' 
which are employed to express the Subject of debate, * This is , 
be, on the whole, undesirable or impracticable; but if those? '-w 
take part in these debates could be all directed tp bn« cTeai^ 
defined poiht, a great deal of misconception an^ useless ■ Is^Sbttt; 
might be prevented. J^ this debate mhch difference of opiniOriH^ 
probably arise from the variety of ideds which may b^ entertainlSS 
by different persons respecting the nature of the dr^nx^ **35*/Sl 
Mills ^* says that Milton's "^ra^ise Xdst" Mid Bunyaji*6 {*PU.- 
grim's ^Progress*' are both dramas; btit in this theoi^y we ^atint^t 
acquiesce. A drama i^ a narrative accommodated' to Action ; fidode^ 
thing adapted, not only for delation, but moire particularly |br:^05*^- 
sentation. Now what playgoer would tolerate " Paradise tost ^ iipOti 
the stage? what theatrical manager wbuld dream of brirfglii&^il 
on the boards ? and What author would attempt i6 rembdel ItJ isS ito 
td tneet the requiremenis of the stage? ' We answer, not (ildi'axA 
-ke think that this is feuffiQient to pyove thkt '* ^Paradise Loai**" fe 5^ 
a drama. The reason which **F. S.Mills "* gives us wh^ «^rafK»e 
Lost" should be classed With the drama* is thjit *' we] h^fs' ^fc 
sicenes and interviews portrayed ih a way that we'ta,n iUiVifefe n^ 
the picture before us as W6' Trecorhe more tiiid rhoi^e absc^*^^^ i&= SB^ 
^ork." But if the * dranaa cbinpfises, all, writing h^i6& fosSk^^'i 
that characteristic, then we inust ijticltldcf in this class" MaoatllaJPi 
•^Bssay^bn Warren Hfetangfe,-*' ^ome of Oi^bbe's poenifi; i&dt* Hdaxy 
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^yfifl^i gf.A,BimUarjaaturip, w]bic}i would be absurd* /^ba 
_^grim1iProgri?w" Js not i'dranfwt, Jbut nn allegory, ». 6., a repre- 
Bf^lijiijp ii, which, tbe words, signs, &c^,have a signmpation beyond 
tliWobyious and literal meaning. , 

\y^ifiixot, like some, assert that ''all amnsementa are wrong, 
«Wf?bg, and ungodly j**^ we do not believe that "to forget care, 
jA* jSeath* the ftture, for any hour of the day is dangerous ;** 
m^Bij^ (jo we ignore the f|BU5t that manjr passages might be quoted 
ixfrn. dir^w^aticcd works which powerlijdly inculcate the highest 
iioraUi^, and protably thjre are whole dramas which do not 
• &«ptly eierpise a degrading influence. Many dramas directly 
exeaJcisea degrading influence, but all 4o so indirectly, as we shall 
ia ^ sequel endeavour to prove, , 

One leading argument advanced by " F. S* Mills " and the |jjen- 
1}&i«i from whom he quotes is, that the vivid portraiture of crime 
mi m eflfects, which constitutes so large a portion of dramatical 
^wj»> tends jto' elevate thp. moral na-ture of man, and to act as a 
di^^iy^ from crim^. .In reply to, this reasoning we oppose th« 
twofbJlowing arguments :— Ist, the oft-repeated hearing, reading, 
anjseeing of these vivid portraitures of crime and its eflects tends to 
harden the heart, and make it less soaoeptible to the deterring 
i]»4icfnc;es of shape and fear ; 2nd» examples of vijce and its eflects 
Ij^i^^jfco be fbund in history ana biography, which show the e^s of 
~~^ a^ forcibly as .any dramatic representations, and without 
; tp, the indirect degrading infl-ujenco which* as we shall pre- 
^,^^^. fhpw, attend upon the latter/ "F. S. MUls" points out 
n?^l^ drmmatic characte^rs which are likely to deter from crime by 
fl^fp^pe of their example : we would also just point to the follow-r 
m|^l;ifustorical personages, whose lives present the effects of wrongs 
itfjj^ in auch a light as to 4eter frow crime,— Charles IX (of 
Kc^^)^ Queen Elizabeth and the Countess of Nottingham (after 
<^,e^;ecation.of the E^l of Essex), the Puke of Buckingham. 
BtancM Spiwu&c. 

,f\'6. ^^ IVTillg" sajs, " I deUght m using to i^ fullest extent that 
fiu^Uty of imagiaation which God lias been pleased to bestow upon 
mfu^jbut. W6 do not think that the imagination whic^ feeds upon 
ra^i(M>d as thiSy wHch craves after dramatic representations, ia 
tot^jiacqilty of imaginatioin which God bestowed upon us ; it ia 
?ttk^ a degenerate |orm of that faculty, which has acquired morbid 
spi^tite jfrpm being pampered with improper food. Thus the noble 
liJralty. of imaginatipA Ip^es the strength, the power, the beauty- 
im ji^folness which it had when it hrst came from the hands of 
ftpd f . ttus degenerating so as to be,- like the epicure, unable to live 
Bfon jMjJid food, the one requiring to be enticed by the light and 
ui^TUj^fcfintial pro4ucta of the con^ctioner's sauce and the other de- 
maniiing. Wje sense-4^ightii)tg productipns of the dramatist and nove)-^ 
wjoter,,, yir^ have likened, the imagmative faculty of those who 
-""-"uze fliQ 4ra«iua to the digestive organs of the epicure, and we 
i^^ ij^ con)j)ari(son will hold good ; indulgence in dramatio 
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native faculty ttWa^f^'fiwa ftiiorimialdbj«M of ptiiriut; lind &^.. 
tibe mind's dedire ftsr IsbMfON^, in tliei ratitt^ i^ lur flpii^trr^ti 
•wenkemi tlie body, directs l^e att^ntiob to and mces'/it'Ttj^ 
hb worthy objects, a^d dMtoy^ ^6 ap)»etite for s^9tds^^'^t^- 
ment. , , ■ " "' ' '"■■' ' "• ,?'^' 

The stage is trtily described ks ^ihetMtt oi dl' aitrasefttoetrts*" 
but it dees myh e\ipf\f tbe dud^ witli redreatiion. Atbfiiieini^ 
Is wortibless if it doefr not a^ as itecft^tiion^ if it dpet iMrib&aM^ 
ibe mental strengtb and activity desteoyed by tiie ntAt and te^ari^ 
labonv. AmnsemiBnt k a mere waste of time If it does not mst ^Bt % 
relaxation; if it does not relax the mwiteil fibres, drawn to'tliEeir 
ntmost tenigion by the energy of thon^t. Thea^neal refjire^eo^ii^ 
€o?is, however, do nbt recreate' the mind, but, by the vioM^ 
excitement they ptrodnee, d^tscff 9 part Of the mi|id left limtottdieift 
by the usnM labotsrs of the day. Thjey aetaa ooottter^rritiidQttit 
relieve one part of the? mind firom ttte strain which bntrnteiss^ 
npon it, bat at ik^ same tiiide mt an eQt^alfy heavystrnih t ^ 
another part of the inteHeiet; They do not rdax ^einSttd;'^ 
merely relieve it from- the state of rastreme tension ppofeaed' by 
thongnt, to be then wonndf up in aa oppoeife^ dii^eeiSon^ Mae stiito 
acts prqiidicially by th^ vejrf e:^»eme nal^re'of ki'atfcrarti ^ift iriS ^ 
which Dr. Bellows, ad quoted by onr opponent, ailodeb toriBblid 
though he glorieift in this, he can only daso^on the^ principle^ thfp; 
pleapnre should be man"« chiief i)ttf8mti Bat wie maitimn, wro 
liongfeliow, that-i- 

** K<Jfc eajoyjoent «ud notsftrw)^ 

I»<Mjf destined end or way J * ,;.. 

, _ But to 4ct that eacK to-morrow , : \ .^i 

Finds U8 farther thani t6-day,i'* ' * . 

• * • ' ' , " ^ 

" F. S, Mak " says, " There feeVei* was a greater ealnrnkr nttj^red 
than the saying that actorisi and actresses are vicions and aepraY^d. 
There never was a greater libel tipon an honest and upright seetibh 
of the community/* We Idiow weH that crime exists in p v e^ j 
branch of society ; but we do honestly believe that there 'la- tttofe 
vice and depravity among those connected with, the stager *l3Mm 
Amongst any other class walking in a similar station of lifb. T^ke, 
for example, those, employed in the work of education^ from tlie 
head-master to the junior pupil-teacher, ani ikx>ie engaged jit thjs 
theatre, from the stige-mahager to the bfdlet-daaccrs, and shall "wie 
not find a greater per-eentage of crime in the latter class than* iii 
the former? We believe that we ebould. 

"F. S. MiUs" says that "the theatre has sated ' hundreda . qf 
men and women from starvation or worse." Is IMs any argnment 
to prove that the drama has an elevating tendency P finndreda of 
women have doubtless been " saved from starvation or worse '^ by 
talcing siluationa as barmaids ; but is there anything, therefore, of 
an elevating nature in such a businesaP Again, theatres have also 
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p^g^.^moxi^B. .,^M,]^^,»wt 9iQii^.»i; tlie theatre whioJi 
^^?ieie4^ t9 pr(0irj4^ flbir iwuxe^wiih toa opiampa fteceawriai 

f^^ ^fljany liiwe^/sj^t tjbipe ftt J;W theatire wrbich qught to liare 
|[ d^oted to tnp pi»8ei(^i<w flif Uiwmeas i . »nd ^lany have acquired 
e .tliMsa^r^ |ta.bi^ 2).od ^ :]pv> p£ f^^^^.i^^c^ have led thei^ 
ownward path to ruin. 

.^^bjeife «re,maiay; drf«»a& that dirfctlj. exercise a degrading influ- 
WfU.fllpm a 4€f(?^d&^ ^ndei^y to.^encourMjj crin^. by treating it 
Ilgl4(y a^ as a thi^e pf litUe moment* < There ate mmj dramas, 
fa«];i,as "Lprd,,Dun4rpary." and **Oxup Aperipan.Cousinv VMa- 
z«jpa»'/ S£4hy which, from their ridicjulousand extravagant mature, axe 
ji;iite incapable .o( exeroiai^jg an elevating tendency, directly or 
iiidir^tl5y.. , Ihere are also fla^ny dramas, we- allow, which contain 
pa^sagesi tha4v ta a certain extent, directly inculcate morality ; but 
^l.dramfifl e^percise ^o^ indirect degrading influence. Th^y place 
yj9^ r wJ .virtij^ before i^ ijead^ pnd pbygoier iu ftuch extreme 
jQaiies,,and in, 6uch stropg poiours, that little vices are not condemned, 
^ virtuean little things is not appre^jiated ; thna no effort is made 
^aip^W the one, or to dip the other, and .habitual negjigenee in little 
}fuj^ ,»Qon leiads to careJWne^s respecting more unportant mat- 
ffjTf, ,Jphe genei:al tendency of -the dram^i3 tp draw the mind from 
©or^ lj?bfitw?le piwsuita j to engage the attention, when attempting 
tp Jix, it upon les^ attractive studies, by the remembranoe of gor- 
f^Qua-ace^i^a a^d. sj^it^hllng wprdaa tp ponpent?ate the desirea i^on 
fl^attainmei^ otjoy. inateadiPf u,pon the performance of duty j aiid 
to bind the reason in the chains of pleasure. We wp«14 asfc Why 
is there a censorship appointed to restrain the drama — a restraint 
not put upon any other Icind of literature-^if that drama is of an 
devating nature P We restfttin ik& evil, and not the good. If the 
drama were of an elevating nature it would npt require restraint to 
be pat upon its being brought hefcaee the public. 
,.,J&.th<9 jif^ttary iaw^of thi#,]!i^^gajiwB„S. N., writing upouLewes'a 
^f^f^tapy^ otlSA^^ " The entine bo^A- possesses a fes^ 

"' ^ to n^^ w p^ftore jrire^iatible than the most p^^nsational of onodem 
a^*' yf^ would ask, Whi^ evidpflicea the greatest elevation pf 
,^)ie who #nd8 his dphghtiinL th^ wp(rks of a philosppher, or 
maj^ that; seeka fo?r enjoyment in the< drama? We unheaitat- 
.^y anwCT^ the foajmei; ^d then.aak how this elevation of mind 
jpffSfattf^n^d^-bj the inftuj^Dce. of the dram^, pr by long and patient 
fi^dy n Most unqj*estipnably hy the latter. Not one of the many 
htPgr^I^es which have lately adoi»ed the pages of this Magazine 
haij recorded .an instance pf ^elevation of mind, of thou^ht^ or of 
action produced, in whole;orin pa]?t,<t>y;the innaenpe of tne drama. 
GcOTg^ Hepary I^w^ is the au^r. of several dramas ; but is it 
likely iUnatjthe compqsition. of these :works has exercised any elevatii^g 
iuHuenc^, U|)on hia mejpital or moral cha;racter? Can we for one 
W>mf»t think that if the tim^ sgent in atudyinga»d writing dranw 
had.heeo, ^ffnployed in con^pietiBg th^ "Ilistory of Science,*' his 
inteUe«tu#i^Uity,and mowd. nature wpujW. have been less elevated 
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ihMi thej now are P 'Wlio.iias itmi been usskted in ike laboa^df 
" toilmff upward '* by the iii£iieiieo of the drama P 

We QMve answereii some of the argnmente adduced by *' E. S* 
Mills *' to prove that the drama elevates ; we hare endearoored' to 
show thi^ the ^rama, sometimes directly and always indbreelijr, 
exercises a deffrading in£nence ; and we have explained thatytdtJiou^ 
the drama. afi&rds amusiement, yet it does not possess the qnaliM- 
tions necessary to make amusement profitable. In conomitton^ we 
must beg that (mr readers will judge this question by ^e ligh^iW 
experience and reason,'and not sufier themselves to be wholly ^nded 
by their inehnations. Sabcvbii. 



®bttcaii0n* 



AEE PITBLIO LECTUBES I^EOMTABLE FOU 
. INSTRUCTION? 

AFPIEMXTIVJB AEtlCIE. — II. 

It seems to me quite prepo«terous to adopt such ^ question of 
debate, because it is quite obvious that no reply tsax be hoiiesUy 
given except that which, accords with the facts, viz*, that " pobhe 
lectures are profitable for instruction." This is proved by ij» 
general adoption of lectures a» a vehicle of instruction in all the «- 
tellectual countries in the woHd. The general adoption of any 
scheme of tei^ching depends upon its general recognition as a ^pood 
and proper way of effecting its ends. We cannot but believe, there- 
fore, that as public lectures have been g^om^ally incorporated wilii 
our systems of public instruction, it has been lound profitable for 
ihe purpose intended. We do not* of oourse,i inchide in our categwy 
of profitable lectures those of ventriloquists, magicians, seaii«^a|f- 
acl^ng itinerants, &c., who are often employed in difiierentparts^of 
the country by committees of management who do not keep them- 
selves up to the current of intellectual life in this country* We 
refer to bond fide lecturer, given by men of learning, posituMl^ 
earnestness, and ability, pr<>fes8k>nal or personal. - ' 

The term lecture, it ma^ be proper to remark, has « peculiar i«id 
somewhat restricted meanj^* A lecture may be describedaa dither 
an analytic or synthetic ^xppsitiimof some literary or philosophioai 
subject, drawn up in ra;ther an expanded and popular ibnn» andin^ 
terspersed with copious illustrations to assist the ooB^rehezuifin^f 
the subject* The tenns analytic and synjbketic are hei^ nsed in. the 
common, and not in their strict geometrical minings, as descispttve 
of two different paths or inracts which the mind pursues in the acqui- 
sition and communication of knowledge; that is, eith^ w^ben it 
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e^ertlfaoiiciilair^utB ^wfatdi kad to taate general ImHs asd pfiii't 
ciijles, ^ere such facts: oc'ptindiplei: ean be obtained; or when, 
b0ing ii& ^diaesaion ef ' genew pnnoiplet^ it appHes ibeai to the 
etpSttaalaaii of eneh paarticiilar'«aBe8 as may £ul under them. In 
leetnres tiiese two metkoda of- inveatigartioii areaometimeB sepftrated-, 
h^ mndx more frequently coBvbbi^ according to^ the inature of 
UMBiihjeot ttnder diBCuasion^ aad tathepaartioalar objdot which tha 
laetorer may happen to faa^e in ¥iew. • TlKnigh leetoxva may bo 
bzeaad ilsieft interspersed' witk incidents <»• aneedoted ctkmlated 
fo.,€QHdte interest in the mindsiof <^ hearers^ and to render the 
acqmaitioa of knowledge agreeable, yet they doDot wiiolly consiet 
of these, but commonly contain good thonght and carefully gleaned 
information. It is not, indeed, requisite that these should always be 
the result of individual, original research. If due honesty be em- 
ployed in acknowledging the sources of the information, and proper 
care be employed in working tip the materials, a lecture may be 
regarded as a sort of shorthand reading for the public ; a lessening* 
of the absolute work of all by the ' juoicious labour of one for the^ 
good of many, which, therefore^ must be advantage ons. 

To prove uiat lectures are profitable for instruction we need only 
recall the number of excellent worics which are the product of 
lectures . Lowth's " Hebrew poetry,' * Bla^tone's ** Commentaries 
on Law," Blair's "Bhetoric and Belles* Lettres," Niebuhr's . 
"♦Eoman History," YoungV *' Mental Philosophy," Brown "On 
thi^Mind," Sir William Hamilton's " Logic aodMetaphysic," Flax- 
sai's " Sedpture," &c., were all otigmdiy l^tores. It may be 
dbjected that these were not public lectures. But we can call atten-^ 
iam to the series of Bampton leotaree, Boyle lectures, BonneUaik' 
l^otutes, &c.^ as some to which' thi» objection does not apply; 
vyi» the &ct that a repubHcalion of tile Exeter Hall lectures in 
Wmty rolumes has been c^ed for, and is now being issued, is 
amreiy eridenoe stkffieient that lectures are fbund profitable for 
instraotion. 

Other aases in pomt arisei In the Philosophical InstituHon,^ 
Edinburii^h, lectures are delivered cfvery winter. A lar^e propor- 
ttoftof theso are pbted, e.^r-, CongreWs "Eoman Empire in the 
We8t;";Moir'8 *^Poeticlal'liiteratttrd of 1800^1850," Masson's 
"BKtislr Novels and Novelists," Br. MacTicar's "Theory of the' 
Bwuutifid," Ac*, Dr. Samuel Brown's " Lectures," as well as those 
of his friends, Dr. Edward Forbes and Pr. G-eorge Wilson, have all 
been mibliahed with mudi acceptance: Whately issued a volume 
ofjf^Leetares," Lord Carlisle one of ^Lectures and Addresses/^ 
tin Quke of BelA»t " Lectures on the Poets.'* These are only 
samples noted ttt randoim, a&deVerj^ody can add to these inductive 
partKolaro e[«aaiples< culled firom "^eir own expedience. 

lb. the perusal of lectures one cannot but be sthick with file 
geneiral resembhrnoe betwe^ a volaibe of these addresses and aiiy 
of (tiii great reviews. If reriew articles and magazine literature in 
gtnera£«ii& profitable for insta*uction, we cannot see why a valid 
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afgtmrat! oflOnberixniiilaBwd itgaizmt leetore*^ nokBanirbe onife 
sTOimd timt lee^tiEPeB are Ihrelieroiid mon^ intn^BMng deiihrered ^ 
me man Miivsdif who has thonght^ouir ^e matter. I am sure liijb 
H^any ohjiftctioncan be takentothcprofitaWeneBsof leotttres, it mar 
be more r^dily brought against the preaching of the word in OTida 
sermons as we hear. For sermons are only religious lectures, and 
dkS£^ only in^being^ looked -nprn as being the fct and proper thing 
for rei^etable people to attend. To ike interest of exeeUent 
tbonght, ledioares add tlie vitsl interest of social ^ddsmg, and oi^w 
of emsotionfrom speaker to hearer, and vice versA, 

"Randolph's" argument (p. 28) about the ear^nj^objects' of audi- 
ences is, of course, beside the point, which is not — Are there 
disa^greeable adjuncts connected with IMures, eril concomitants^ or 
accidental pui^oses^ going along with t^em or accompaoiyingthemP 
but. Are they profittuile for instamction P 

Equally defective is his argument reearding the fewness of 
leeturing "stars'* (p. 28). If men seek tcrbe nseftd, they need not 
idso shine. How many clerks, foremen, gentlemen, schoolmaeters, 
shine in radianee beyond their feUows, in proportion to their 
numbers P As to lecturer riding hobbies, I am afraid ih&t is a 
charge able to be laid at ike door of most men. What aare our poets, 
essayists, ShaksperhiBfi) poHtieal eosoaoiiists> &q., but men haying 
hobbies P Who has ever done anything great — Bacon, Newton, 
Watt, Stephenson', Bentiiam, Wheatstv&e, &o.-*-^wiUtout making 
a hobby of hisobjeet P Ifcisthe man who isearttesfr and intense wlw 
moves oliiers^ and blessed is* l^e land tha^ oan pv^tice so many 
men who have hobbies^ to deliver lectures as " Randolph" says 
•tibere are in Britian ! 

I' am sm^rised to find anybody noting t» an mgttmeni^^'id^ 
supwfieittKty Mwi sciolism** of lectttres; Are we never to hearilie 
end'of that terribly faUaeious line of Pope-sy " A Httiie learning' is>a 
dangerous thing P'* !Let ♦' Banddph"^poftderthefollowing guottttlon 
from Lord Macaiday, who Was given neither to superficiality nor 
scioHsm, and tib^n blush that he has made use of that^argume&t'i— 

<'Som6iximi are baimted by as iiiu«ftS0B«bl« fear of yrhaX tbe^ call.siaperfififd 
knowledgf^ Knowledge, tbej say, which reiUlj deserv»& the aai»o, is a- great bles^ 
ing to.maiikind, the aUj; of virtue, the harbijogei: of freedom. Bat such knowledge 
must be profound. A crowd of people wh« have a emattering of astronomj, 
a smattering of chemistry, who have read a little poetry, and a little history 
is dangerous to the commonwealth. Such half-knowledge is worse than ignorance. 
And ^en the authority of Pope is vouched; Drink deep, or taste not; shalltnr 
dni^tffistaxieatet drink Itrrgvly, and 'that win sober. I musbeonfess^ iS&t the 
dai^nr tviuch ahnms thMM gentleniea never asemtd to mrveiy sei*ie«6^ abd my 
maM, if ihisy thai I never oasdd pren# on jmy peramivli^pniiioiuioedr^siqMrfiQial 
knowledge a curse, and profouBd kno(wledge'%bl«B8ii^ to tettiBSfrtefe-wafr Mm 
standard, of pcofuadity. The argument proceed»on the sappesitioa that there is 
aom^ line between pxofound. sikL saperficial koowledferaimUacTtQ. tbafe whktk 
separates troth from falsehood. I know of nasuch line. Whea.ws t^of mea of 
d^ science, do we mean that they have got to the bottom or ni^ur tl^hol^Mm4)£ 
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aoibnee? Bo we meao th«i tkiy know>aU tbat ia mj^1» of being koowo? Do 
we me«n even that tbej know, ia tb«r o?ni speeml dapArtoMiit, all that tho 
anatterers of the next geneEataoo mil know? Why is It wo compare the little 
truth that we know with the incite mass of truth which we do not know? We 
are ail shallow together; and the greatest philosophers that have erer Bved would 
be the first to confess their shallowness .** 

I do not iMnk th&re need be much more said on this topic now. 
It is scarcely worth while to object to ** Bandolph's" caricature list 
<rf subjects of lectures {p. 26), &o. Tkoy reftite themselves, as bur- 
lesque always does. Ijeiqbtos, 



SLEEP. 

'^0>me, charming sleep, thou eaier of all woes.^ — Chapman, 

'^ Sonne, qniea raron), pkcidlssimfi Semne, Deoratnt, 
Pai^ ammif Quem cara f ogMik qni oord<i dHLrma, 
f easa nuaiaterii» molees^ repwas^ufi labori/'*'^0<^ 

Sleep is the stage on which our dreams aire acted ; it is a 
eOftdition of physioai repose during which the brain is somewhat 
Kiie?ed of tba burden o£ its mmj f auctions and duties, so that th6 
naad^ which in the waking, state rules through the will— the barque 
in i^oh thought traTels-— now in part withdraws its ovorse^rsmp, 
Wing^ nonglS behind to steer the helm or work the ship except 
Imagination and his companions. 

In broad terms it may be said that whatever lives, sleeps. Even 
the eatrth, as fairmers well know, requires periods of rest, in which 
it must lie fallow; and Isaac Taylor tells us (in one of his essays) 
tltet the axmual recurrence of one or two pitch-dark nights is 
exceedingly fruitfW in results necessary to the health of the soil, 
the powers then at work being probably of a chemical or electrical 
nature — ^perhaps both. 

Plants sleep, and at definite times. Upon the knowledge of this 
ibt Liouieus eonstrocted hU oelebcated flower dook, ^al made 
loiown the hours as they passed by the partieiilar period at whidi 
each one opened or closed its petals. 

^ ** 0, Sleep! thou repose of all things; Sleep, gentlest of the gods, peace of the 
son), from whom care flies, who soothest the hearts of men wearied with dailj toils, 
and who recmitest tiiem fot labour.** 
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" Ip eTery copse and sheltered dell, 

Unreiled to the obsfcrrant eye, 
Are faithftil monitors vrbo teW 

How pass the botirs and seasdns by. 
The ^een*robed ohildren of the spring 

Will ttuurk the periods as they pass, 
Minale with leaves Time's feathered wing, i 

And bind, with fiowera hi$ silent glass. 
» , • # # • # 

Thus in eaeh flower and simple bell, 

That in our path betroddeo lie. 
Are sweet remembrancers who tell 

How fast their winged moments fly." 

It 18 a curious botanical tnitli that tic relation between the sleep 
of flowers and leaves is by no means definite, for they may be 
united or separate in the same individual. Thus Be Candolle 
instances an atacia, cultivated in the gardens of Orotava, in 
which the leaves closed at sunset, but the flowers then e^roandcd, 
tiieir numerous stamens raising themselves up like tufts of reathers, 
and so becoming quite conspicuous ; whilst m the morning, when 
the leaves opened, the stamens relaxed and the flowers partly closed, 
preseuting the appearance of many bunches of silk floss nangir^ 
from the tree. An ingenious German found out that the usual 
hours for openinjg and closing may be changed in flowers as ftt 
leaves by the action of artrficidl light and darfiiess. ',* 

And tnus it is tiiat through the whole twenty-four hours of e^ 
day the activity of life never ceases. When the rapid swallotr 
rests under the overhanging gable ends, forth comes the fchostfr 
owl, the unwitting author of so many frights and old wives* tales, fA- 
lowing suit as twilight gives place to darkness, flits here and there ijbie 
night-jar ; and so the song of energy that broke forth in the A 
days of God's creation has never once ceased from then till now";' 

but man as w6ll as th^ Ibwer animals tastes often of ** bahnv 
sleep, tired nature's sweet restorer," and may be feaid to spend one- 
third of life in that strange state when to the outer wond we"te 
as if we were dead, and as if all things were dead to us.* At «ud"& 
times the heart that never has a holiday through life beats lesk 
rapidly, the lungs expand and contract at shorter intervals, *ftfe 
brain is almost unimpressionable to things without, the ^^^ seiii^W 
cease from their vigils, and the muscles, uncontrolled by the wffl] 
rest and repose themselves. ' ^ '' 

♦ This view of sleep has been bcatitiftiUy aptessed In Thomas Watrton^ ^Jp^tri- 
site LfttTn epigram, of whiuh Dr. Walcot ha» given the fellowing eq^ially pteii^ing 
a«d eflfective tranelationt— • - -- 

" Corne^ genlte Sleep I attepd thy votary's, prajer; , , i.. 

And, though Death'* ims^e, to my cench yepair; '^'^.^ ''j 

How sweet, thongh lifeless, yet with life to lie! ' ^. ..i ' 

And, without dying, oh, how sweet to die!** . . ' " 
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The question as to the quaatitjr of sleep reauired by man is natu- 
rally a vexed one, the answer entirely depenaing upon constitution, 
condition in life, habit* age, <&e. Such as loAve any relationship to 
the ** fatty" family of Baimng, are the subjects of a slow circulation, 
and whose muscmar devdopment is unsatisfactory, are less able to 
stand the daily wear and tear of life than those of a slighter and 
more firmly knit build, and for the repair of mortality they need 
long seasons of repose. Physiologists generally a^ee that in a 
welLbalanced state of liring, where work, recreation, play, and 
sanitary matters guided the thoughts and actions of all classes, 
seven hours* sleep would amply suffice for the gifeat bulk of both 
sexes, two or three hours more being necessary for those who had 
not attained to ripeness of physical being. 

However, in the present age, when work, mental and |)hysical, is 
excessive, and human dwellings (especially in poor districts) are so 
viciously constructed, a higher standard than the above may be 
requirea. . When there is in the same room the infant and the old 
man passing away so much of every day in sleep, we begin asking 
ourselves. How is it that these extremes of life thus correspond P 

^e answer is found, as is so often the case, in the working of 
opposing influences giving rise to the same result. 

In the case of the young child Nature is discovered in her won- 
drous labour of building up the ** house we live in," which requires 
that no great taxing of mental or physical energy shall be demanded 
from it during its construction. On the con&ary, the old man is 
not only wearing away as regards muscle, but his digestive organs 
and brain are losing the activity and power of their earlier days ; 
and so whatever food is taken needs long di^^esting, and because of 
the slowness of its assimi^tion it debars him from any vigorous 
effort tending to pull down more quickly than the renovating pro- 
ce8a,is able to build up. 

Men of great mental enercy have, as a rule, been short sleepers ; 
tins, Fredrick the Great alKwed himself five hours ; John Hunter 
took about the same time ; and the Duke of Wellington, during ihe 
Peninsular War, seldom allowed himself more than three hours 
iftily. To many it may appear mvsterious that, where the intellect 
is so constantly being exercised, the repose required should not be 
proportionately long ; the explanation is revealed in the physiological 
fact that the stronger the mind, the smaller comparatively the brain- 
waste, and consequently the less need for repose and repair. 

The overwhelming character of sleep is very remarkable, and may 
b9 illustrated by the following incidents ; — 

During tedious marches— as in Sir John Moore's retreat to 
Corunna — whole battalions of infantry slumbered whilst in motion ; 
and during the heat of the battle of the Nile, when the cannonading 
was at its height, many of the worn-out sailor boys fell asleep on the 
decks, not awaking till British cheers announced England's victory. 
Dr. Carpenter mentions the case of a friend who dropped off to sleep 
at the noisiest part of the grand. Jlnale of an orchestral performance. 
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** Jjtk%*Birw erbwti, 4ttd Bamteiifs bed tf^ibMl/'*^ 

"irko,. for.aitempiing. the life of J^uia XY*, ^^aakcfpton iU^ jraok^ad 
sabjected to its mogtjeraelt(»infiats.ibrliour9 together ;^y«t diiri^ 
ik&tkMt miermlB of toart«uie, i^^pt. This waaobsorTed, an^i his 
tbviitalkee]ft^!B|to deprive lum* of any such luxury* kept ijtp a series 
lofbarbaritiesii partly esding in his legs and arms being, pulled and 
mvfcly eat o£?from the tronk»hei]i9g oil being poured into the wounds 
thvB made. , When just -at the point of dea^bhj he. told one near him 
that the most dreadful of all hia.siufreruigs >«ras the -want of fileephe 
had endured. I hare mj^self seea weak women -and little > children 
^ikepiag quietly only a lew. honors after the moist painful surgical 
operational iHow uueh sweet^thosand de^p meaning is in the 
iflspixtfd seotenee, *' Ha giTieth Mis b/^ored sleep !" 

The XKund may be a. strong one that shall retisl sIm^'s blandish- 
meats or«nc]M>achment8;' bol^^ likethegreat kin^ of Prussia, to wh^opn 
reference has preTiomdy been made, itmuat quAck]y yield, aoknpvf- 
fle^nng «8 it does so^ that God'Sigood kws.are as binding aad>un- 
bending to the menaxiBh iSAd philosopher-aa to the peasant mA-ktol' 

*' And man, over-latoured With his'bfeilig*8 strife, ' 
Slirinks to that sweet for^etfalness of life." '^ *' 

It'hfts be^n generally iK)deed that thote/who'iiBimlty'fdeBp<v^ 
'iieavUr are easiiy a^^mkegi^' bytmustialino^seay'iatihe mtteraiwe 
of 'their mm trames, ^r ' by 4i<Muid8 t^to * vrhieh ihey ^gpenftflwiatoawd 
to attetid le'. Ho^ •quiokly ^^ms^ the 'daziiig^6etoPiO|HHi hia ears 
to the unharmonious ssueiei ef '1;be ndghtbeU, la&dL the jdiWHimtg 
soldier to the bugle's call !~whiio" both these worthies may &ui 
to notice any- other impression from without, although murii 
stronger, if it be of au^iiiipinfeisiehifll character. It is related 
of Lord Hood that, during the French war he was very desirous 
to signalize hfanself/ and ^b obtaki imtieer and {>rDniotion: 4gpom 
^18 commander. To thk end 'he vier^ted himaelf to the str^aew s 
post bf watdhing for signals made by the kK^*mtt frigates. ^[%e 
work often oceupi^ hna'ninet^n hours ttutof the t^r^ity^iftxnr; 
but when he did sjeep his rest Was ^o profouod that oojolce prtkj- 
tised by his metry (idmrttdes seemed capable of disturWiig^him 
except one, and tltkt w^s Quietly whispering the word ^'vic^sfls;" 
when the brave Jafc/k Tar wisJs awake and om hiff le)i^ in an instoiift. 

That any one may get tteed-to^unuBttad^^utecb, hower^^'hoisy/ds 
'shown by the fiact that;^weH6ts near large factoriieB where ihearfv 
hammers and tarkms kinds <^f nfttdhiteery aire* oontimMdly at ^moir k 
can, on moving to qUiet fefeilitaeii,«eldeim find sleep for some n%kt6 j 
and is not thelittle^one'inihfe cradle hushedeff to blee]^ imdep'^ike 
alternating high and Ib^noteisbf the cei^eiited'luilaify^a^iMnne 
w mother singer P , . j . ... . i ^ . . ;.• 

jklvralEay not "^e 4ut?id;ft>it b^'ttty reaiionabif SBSkedy^ 
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-mmf &vfi^pam, yfkiaomsi ^tiax^fai^ toA m^T& pcNisees the cn^ne 
sonmi^erous inflaenee tm any winery lullaby P-^to wit» how heads 
may be seen HOdctizl^ SBOst^iOomkally till tke^ senacm or lecture be 
done ; when, immediately it ceases, their eyes open, and they begin 
gteing «bon<? in tt vefylinowingBiatttter^as much as f to «ay, Wasn't 
it goodP d©n*t ymnBee'howwe have a^precoated it? 

The following* aneedoto will show the «flbdt of new impressions :•*- 

A genUeman of ttettrons t^npetvunent teok a voyage on board a 
BMin-of-war ; the first morning, attearrly dawn, he jumped dean ont 
of his berth Rttbe ve^port of tl^ caliing^up ^gnn ; on ^ke second 
'ooei^on it caused Mm to* start up, and the t^ird^iBoming he nrarely 
opened his eyes and-shntthem agam. 

Whilst intelketnal operdtions tmd phystoal exercise oeAdnce to 
sleep, their exctos has jil6t the contrary effect ; and in mo wBsOke 
"Way oyer-anxietrr and sospettse yi^d not to sleep. Thus the con- 
demned criminal, whilst the last Wf 6f hope lingers, passes wakeM 
nights ^ but when that is withdrawn the >excitesient of contending 
'leSings is «t an ^df imdso^e often read that tiienight'beiare 
tbe^ exe<^k>n l^e prisoner ( slept^^OttncHiy. Under happier * civenm- 
«tl|nee, but in* the same manner, i^epfoMakes the joyous «ohod^y 
«ntiei^iing''1^ h^lidtffs ; ' and mucn ^ekler ^ boys ^speedily find tl^t 
high discount, forthcoming bills, and such like things, have a similar 
tendency. 

Shakspere says, "Our little life is rounded with a sleep;" and 
rMbf «Q/ for nr^out a ikdlf ^it ^mm this friend of &ail mortality 
we)shouidibe)birt<:poor^ withered^ ils^akr'Xn*eatures; but by its 
'fciadly influtnee life dsvuanovtat^d, leare lor b season blunted, nope 
nBadeposB|)[^pwJiiist sunny JE)!r6aiBaikmd'open3^idehi8r antes to all 
jto««iiom the ^iorm^ ii^ of «^ia possible. F. C* S. 



'MOOilAJPHY. 

. qAMOiia 4teanany spfteies of literary productions I assign a very 

-high position f to biogrupby* I was -«omg to «ay the highest, but 

,de8iriag to b« swnewhat easeful of rthe epithets I use, and anxious 

4^tii^rsiiBae ti«ie aotwhoUVfl^ diffep from- others at the beginning 

>f]^. ^ua.eBBf)ty-Tr|or;I*wA9h>«ub lefkst to secure rea4ers, if not converts,-^ 

•rj dipderatei tlm expression ,which -possesses the double merit of 

bfidpg perhaps-more correctrpnd less antagonistic to the opinions of 

oMieiB* .The yalueJ attach to this class e-books seems to coincide 

iwUh that of ^>eaple.in g^n^al* .Agood criterion of tbia I take to 

/hsthe*Aumbe)rni^ yane^ of biogm^cal wotks issued in our day. 

The deipand pi7odBQes-tho#applyr, U thex» were -no sale &r such 

i^aM ^•should se^ fewerr,of ithem. This ^ionatant flow of biogra- 

-fhieslri*ioarks»iheniis)atj|elf->evide^d^monsti»tipa that thepubUc>-or 

419^^ the.b(?pkAiViyi|i^ public, tas, Uke myself, a high opinion of 

bio^phy. But eTen this^proTing as it does ihe;!eorreetness of iiie^ 

'^fMlt4M«x<^3W^«9< 40#.t^J»eTcaipi«id«ned,i^i««]gfie^ the idility 
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2^ -9X1 8i8A«BT. 

^ tbk ^laB9 of wi4ti&ff8; ctf 09enib thd o^^kudu^f ipi90placttiani%-. 
For in tliis age of utmtarianismiiiofit of tM asteMamon&j^ms^d. wm 
self, sad the adtafieemeiit<]if sdf both pecnzde^nly and mteMeetuaUy, 
thai o^ time is aiiaodt wholly oocapied witli one or the otkear ean; 
so that when we sace ireed. fromthedrticlgery of 1i»©one*^wifch'bo(Jy 
exhan&ted and mind 0nerv^ated*-*>Tel«xation is sougirt-^if it is soiif^t 
in books — rather in fictions at tales, than in wSdeseme and solid 
literatnre ; and when loosened from ihe lab@ittr& of the other — with 
mind and body calling for rest or exercise of a different : kind, 
we forego the adrantages of biography for a; more needful' lion 
in the fields. It follows^ then^ that thcmgh tids class of literatnr&is 
read considerably^ it is by those whose position land inclination do 
not « compel an entire absorption in other employments and 
stiidies. .:.,.] 

Eelievlng this to be the e^e, and fearing Hiat' the wholesome 
effects of biography are consequently lost, oA as well as, by: the 
many, I wish, in as ^w words as possible, to impress on my- nidfers 
the advantages resulting from a frequent perusal of the lives of 
''the illustnons dead." In the first place, I camiot 4ionoeiTe the 
reason — unless it arise from ignoranoe of the pleasure of biogxa- 
phy^tha/t among the number who read chieiy' for this e«id» so few 
admit this kind of literature into therir- catalogue of readable books. 
If, as they tell y6u, with that well-worn line of Pope's, that they 
have in additit»n to the desire <^f ornament that of aoquiring a 
greater knowledge of mankind, that they study the cWaoters 
of their heroes and heroines and dwell upon their traits and acts, it 
seems strange that they should have recourse to exaggerated por- 
traits which are not umreqnetfdy wholly false to nature, when fliey 
possess the means of atudy^lg man aaJhe really is, both to hiB^elf, 
to others, and to his biographer. Besides, biography possesses all 
that works of fiction have to recommend them. It admits pf 
all the painting and passion of romaijce, and at the same time has 
the power of mterestiDg the passions more keenly, owing to Jihe 
character and incidents being both agreeable to nature and exact 
with regard to truth. The clearest water is found at its eoui^ce and 
the truest description of man is to be found in history ahd 
biography. Why, then, with this as a secondary object, and amuse- 
ment the primary one,, is it that so many ignore the pleasure a^d 
usefalness of this species of literature? It is,, I think, chiefly 
accounted for in the reasoga given above. ^Whoever has experienced 
t^e pleasure and derived tne profit a perusal . of such works as 
Boswell's lafe of Johnson^ or uVCacaulay's account of Pitt, n^ver 
failed to afford, will not x^adily suffer fictitious characters to be 
the sole or chief employment of tteii: time and thoughts* 

The advantages of such works are. infinite apd beyond descrip- 
tion. They are increased in number and degree^ according to the 
habits and disposition of the reader himself. Much that is found 
deseribed of anothe/s life wMl b6«iii8tructiv& and uaeluliniOQir daily 
intercourse with the world, and something can bis desmtvtitad 
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iidzDDBBda»r0d l^ti will hth t(K aUemat^ tgroubki aeiiui^^ 4i»tp^9, in- 

Ifc i» from OTff esperii^ii^ . of o^rselwa and otberii. that ow Ut«s 
«9e> made irozifehy* The greater the Jaix>wle4ge of aelf aad. the 
^eater oa? obsewattonoC others are, the BStore janateriM we possess 
J KHf'oaF improvement and for building ourflelres up to. the doing of 
better deeds- aotd the £alfiiio^t of nobler pnrpoie^ The study 
of self is a proper and nobile, study, but it requiites the study of 
others **to pound it. off to- a perfect oir^le/' To this, benep^ial 
.effecst is to be ascribed mueh of the polish of city men, and of men 
- who* nrix freely with others of equal age, but with mtnds of different 
strength and aptitude^ The ladk of it is seen in the obstinacy and 
nncourteouaneas of the country-bred. The reading of biographioal 
books has the tendency to force men to look to their own - habits 
and Ibres — ^''to eomomnewith thenoselyes aiid to search out their 
hiddea faults*" Herein we tee the almost transcendent results 
trf pcrsererance^ selfrdenial, and industry. We s^e the stuttering 
Demosthenes ecmquepring by extraordinary means the habit that 
waft a hindrance to his ambition ; we see hun in the end one of the 
greatest orators, and the admiration of the whole of Greeoew - We 
-see the poor poet, studying by the pale light of his lamp, md ruining 
ids constitution for, lite support aa^d happiness of others. And 
WB see not only in their lives, but all around us the great and 
happy uses of a Ifewton* a Stephenson, aOowper, a. Watt, a 
Howard, and a. Cobden; EliPiaxioos* 

"" TtaEE is no branbh of composition more needfttl thai spelling. 
Yet there is none in which so many people are deficient. Supposing 
that the art is easily acc[uired, they take but little pains in learning 
if. Hence, without a dictionary at their elbdw, th^y cannot write 
the shortest note correctly. In spite of all assistance they con- 
tinually blunder. They never give a word itsldue number of Ts, or 
put the "e and the i in their proper pkc^s. They are always con- 
fbunding Tiere and hear, Mere and' their , sight and site, Trans' 
hendent * and unparalleled are inysteries which they cann'bt fathom. 
Jhey are staggered bjr mnemonics, stunned ^Ay psychol&gif, and slain 
' outright by ipecacuanha' 

This perplexity is felt chiefly lof the igno^knt, but er^n men of 
'edtication are not alwa^i able to get ove^ it: We are told by Earl 
Stanhope, that IPrince Charles Edward Stuart was a very bad 
ispeller. "With him, * humour,' for example, becomes trMBa ; tlie 
weapon he kneW \ifell hbW to '^ield is a sotti>; and even his Own 
'father's name ap^ear^ niider the aftW of Gfifflrs. Nor are these 
errors confined to a singlfe language : w;ho— 16 give an instance from 

> i:i9 fiffen ia bodks we; oftoii find ttontoen^UmU Bat n# 000 tirinlu of writing 
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ilk l'reiidi---^Troilld recegnke <«i hntttiu^-knife ia-'cooso uv aB«f" 
A oertain eoantry ^entlemaii used to fign faiottelf a '^gnstaBof^ife 
ipeaee." Donitl l>owIas facing written. '' It^vos my ibt k^ week 
to be made tipgar" Dr. Pangloss obger^ed^ '^ His loidship'a eM^ 
grapiiT is a Httle loose, but his ' equals ooanteoBaiee ijhe ccitom. 
Ixira. iiOggerliead ahrayB spdls pjs^ician 'wi^ '«& <F/^' <i^ one 
"pkoe we see that^j^^'<^af^ is sold 4kt a^^eiy lowvste'; in axntiiisr 
that A. -B. will dhorily 'open a restumnt; and in a thiid> that 
^^maai^^en is dunn here by Mrs. 0/* 

AzL old magazine, calied the Juopsus Mnffim, o(Xiimkm the follow- 
ing suggestion. Mr. David Laanb, an eco^itrtc edioelmastery wiitos 
'to'say tiutt the true theory of epeUing well 0Oii8i8tBin.'tiu9*flMt-tiist 
all words belong to one or other of the three great classes of -dentil, 
•labials, and palaftals. (By delifermg <a single lecture ' on leaeh of 
'theee headrhe had been enabled i;o make his hieaaren perfect iarikid 
i art of spetUing. " The shortest way t»f explaining my plan," Jhe 
'cemtiDues, ''-will be to siamlyou a ^roofof its «xeelle&ce,nrbidtl 
got ftom my last pupii in the l6ollo^4ng testimonial :-*• 

" ^This is a spiceman off tni spiltin dbefor I hattl'f^ree leeteds 
&om.Mr. DaTed Lfon. Jov^MimiBEsLrcnsJ 

** After 'ex|>}aininrg) ' im: twi> leetares,^ tiietdi^SNwnee toetween* ^vowds 
and consonc^tr, andthe ^Drmalaonfi of labials arad dentals,'^ iwfote 
4fa0 fbllowing>specimea&'^- ; ' ; -* 

^ ' Thk is 'a Hpeeimen of ^my speMing^after I heaaxl two leotatos 
&oai Mr.. Dafid Lamp. Jowh 1Ibiok»lj*>nh/ - 

**AR the words hjere, you see, )Bre propea^ spelled, aa fkr as 
regards the number of letters in each word^bvt tiiiere i^aimvup' 
plication of individuaji letters belonging to the same class, and a 
slight want of ,,axraQgement iq. tKejji^jalt Bowever, after nay third 
'lecture he wrote as follows;— 

" • This is a Sp^^imeii' of my ^peBih^, affecir ^having heard -three 
lettofes from Mr. Darid laamb.— John MsiaKusi^HBr.' 

''This example wifi be 8Uffi<5ieiit to illustrate my syfetttnf, ^aaid'f) 
give a proof 01 its efficacy.*' i i 

Want t>f success does n<dt dlWd-ys imply want of ift^rlt; llie 
greatest of discoveries have been treirted with disdain, and ' Ifer. 
iambus suggestion has l)een utterly. ne^fleeted. While n^t nxfie 
ridiculous, it would certainly be fai' more usefal thain the 'Ya&kee 
and phcmetio innoviitions which are threatening our langu^. 

The phonetic (j^-etic) syeteip iw absurd, and scttreely merxtfr **- 
^ijtatien. "It wouM tibiiterate altogether tiiose dfe^ mfaitodf 
birth and parentdgewhich, if not all,y6t'fioimanyof our Wor^'feieSir 
now upon their very fronts, or ar6 ready ,<upou a very sl^bttititi^- 
rogation, to declare to us. Words have now an ane6atvy,'aa4^flte 
ancestry of words, aa of , apif n, , is , «ften i » toi^ nobj[e^i:t< o^them, 
making them rCiffidble of.fprmt thing9> beoawi^ thosteJp^m whom 
they were derived have done great things before them* "Wgade Jfe 

* '* The Heir at Uw,** bj George CoiBamth^jaaaggKtAt^-A i 
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nov a nation^ grouped into families, some smaller, some larger; 
HkoB ekatiga would go far to reduee tliem to a wild and barbarous 
liorde."* Before tliere can be uniformity of spelling there must be 
nnifoTBiity of pronunciation. To master the phonetic system^ we 
must be tlioroughly aaquainted with all the dialects in the kingdom. 
The present metiiod may contain anomalies, but such an attempt to 
remore them seems an imitat^n of &o boy who sharpened bis saw 
bygrinding down.its teeth* ^A smooth front of stucco may be 
a comely thing for those that like it,, but very few sensible men will 
like it if tkey know that in laying it on we are proposing to 
-obliterate ihe roughness, and mixture of style and traces of 
iacrciiiteetural traasition i&om the venerable &ont of an ancient 

eathedrdL"t 

• A cartoon in JPw»ch once :repre8ented the Yankees as running 
dBrom the field of battle, shouting, " We're just a-gwin to take 
jQanada!" That they never tried to cany out their tbreat, both 
Itkey and we have reason to be thankfid. Bat they are making 
deadly inroads on our tongue. If the present corruption con- 
ztiime^ we idiill> soon be destitute of hontmr* Its plaee would be 
ill supplied by the honor with whiob. the Yankees would provide us. 
^^Ea name 9l trite expression, tiiey are consistent in nothing but their 
•inoonsiateaicy. They take the « out of aohur to restore the wooed 
to its orifi^nal form. Ihey take an m out of itnav^fna, and thus 
^deetroy -all tasaee' ef . its primary meaning. It should always be 
borne in mind that wordsieiHling.in.(»»r'do notteome to us directly 
^frona tiie Ldtin^ but soiQetimes pass through as many as three 
-stef)ff< befofreitUeyrveacliL «8i' 

!;'"'' ' ^y^Twas Greek ntfitd / that Greek was Latin made; 
.vt, .i 'That Latin ]?i*enchi that Tiieiich to English strayed.** ' 

, '^. - •. ^ *, Tl^eiafteArchdea^ojftHarej-itt'an article on English 

Orthography, in .the .JP'hiUi^gical .Museum, some 'years ^go, ex- 
omssea a^l^b^^.thatsuch abprnii^onsas homr aud^vor would 

iencefbrth be confined to the cards of 1iiegr«at vulgar* There we 
eftill: seetliifmt^M^ iA bo<>lc3 pru»ted in Ajaaerica ; and while we^ are 
/^odtetAQntent^tto leave our £»shionable £rieads insseh company^l 
^m^fe mm^ K>£ lu m^ be tempted to j oin it."t ^^^ standard bfuoks 
'^df^^BpeiGtaMermagasinea of this . eounivy £ave as ye;t never sane- 

tioned i^ . hateiM>praotice, . WJIiile sxiek renaina tbe ease, we in^v 
j^fiejl^. .detamune. to stafnd iia • the <old , paths, and meddle not witn 
t<thej(i9. that are given* to ehange. 3ad spellixg is still bad spelling, 
tj^ttier it4»dse fv^m agnerane c^ oar, pedant)^. In the.words af>Dr. 
.'Jokxmai, " ve ihaiv^ ^long /preserved our r^cAstitutiour let us make 
4fpqke.str]aggleafor:iOurlangUiaga<^"§ / Eonaio) SiuA«aT« 

*f^T'**^AV<ihWAoii*tffe!ich¥«Sttid3i'df1iroi?ds,'^Le*ti!ire-v. 

ai<^^ ^ A^Ptoa <fwp the ^MWnVEnglwhy'* by" the* Deinr of 0«iiterbtit7i-4G?otf* iTw^, 

•J||wA6be//l€48i'M ''-■•"■ 1 ^ ' ^ '-■ "■>.'■ ' ' ■• 

" A Piea for the Qaeen's English.**— G^ooil Words, March, ld63. 
Fftlietfd»itfaar9ii»iHM^» ' .■■-.'•' > . : "',-■*?.' :.. r .* / ' ' ' 
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204 TOILING UPWARD. 



JOHN EOBEBTSON, P.D. 

In the summer months of 1864 Professor Wm. T. Gairdner, 
M.D., a common friend of Dr. John Robertson and of the present 
writer, knowing the high opinion the latter had learned to form of 
liie worth and zeal of the incumbent of the parish of St. Mungo*S, 
whose earnest, holy eloquence stirred the hearts of those who wor- 
shipped in the cathedral church of Glasgow, arranged for a meeting 
between U0. Unfortunately, on the day appointed, necessity laid $ 
upon him to correct some proof-sheets of the British Controversially 
which had come to hand requiring instant attention, and the oppor- 
tunity was lost; for a rapid declension of health subsequently laid 
Dr. Eobertson under the grasp of "the subtle thief of humali 
hope and Ufe. We believe it will not be thought intrusive if we 
shall, somewhat to gratify ourselves, endeavour to write down our 
impressions of this good man's life as]^an instance, among many, df 
the ardour and intense joy of toiling upward. It is — 

*^ A chronicie of aetkms just «id bri^t *' 

to which we must give record. It is in many points exenaplar^.i^id 
has indeed been lived " for our learning," as every true liie is. It 
has, it is true, an every-day air about it, but that will only so fax 
the more prove how real and genuine and excellent the man wa^ai 
of whom it is the story. 

In "the fair city*^ of Perth, in Scotland, on 9th April, 1824,, 
John Eobertson was born of humble parentage. Jji his early cluld^ 
hood his father died, and his mother was left a widow with this, 
her only son ; and her ow^n industry alone, as the single i^ource 
for his upbringing and her own support. He was committed, ittim 
early age, to the care of Mr. Peter Crichton, then teacher of «a 
elementary school in Perth. In a short time he outstripped «1J[ his. 
schoolniates, and passing quickly from class to class, reached th^ 
headship of the seminary, having made an earnest friend of luus 
master. By the advice of Mr. Crichton he was sent to Perth 
Academy, then under the rectorshin of Mr. Logan, a judicious, ^- 
tinRuished, and enthusiastic classical scholar, who after examinatioA. 
set mm in the third class. But his zealous eagerness for progress, 
and diligent perseverance in study enabled him readily Ijo t^ke thp. 
lead, and shortly afterwards to surpass his clasSf Mr* I^ga», siur- 
prised at and delighted by his industry and talents, ^ooered 
additional help, and devoted severfil hours weekly to heamg him* 
though quite a boy, construe the "Iliad,*' the "Odyssey," and many of 
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the chief dramas of Euripides and Sophocles ; sometimes the eager 
lad brought as many as five hundred lines of Homer as his self- 
imposed task for the day. Robertson seemed to be a student born. 
In bis mother's house of two apartments he was allowed the use 
of the back room, and there before his shelf of books he sat poring 
over tbe lessons of hi^ class till" these -were perfectly committed 
to memory or thoroughly understood ; and, when these were securely 
mastered, be perused the works of Scott, Byron, Milton, and 
Shakspere ; after which ho -would dive into Latin and Greek again, 
or make an attempt to master the French accidence from an old 
grammar, casually picked up at an old bookstall. In this he succeeded 
80 far and so well as to be able to join the senior French class in 
the Perth Academj, and so to outdistance every pupil there, that 
Mr. Laxirence Craigie, the teacher, found him in a short time fitter 
for a companion in study than for a pupil. He had the kindness 
then to propose the acquisition of German, a,nd after a little interval 
Bobertson was competent to read with him and to discuss the 
merits and meaning of the works of the chief modem writers of 
that grand and thorough language. He attauied great facility 
in botii languages, and not a little surprised many of the examina- 
to^s of the Perth seminary, who compared his youth witii his 
acquirements. Considerable interest was excited in his welfare, 
and his mother was ureed to permit him to study for the d^ureh. 
To this she was greatly averse, for she feared the solitude of a 
widowed life which he had wonderfully helped to cheer. At length, 
persuaded by Mr. Orichloa tbat it would be for her boy's welfare 
and for the good of mankind, she was brought to consent; and 
it was agreed that he should compete for a bursary or scholarship 
at St. Andrew's University, at the examination for which he greatly 
cfetinguisbed himself— for he could not only read Cicero ana 
Hotner ad apertur um lihri, but rattle over the plays of the great 
French comedian Moli^re as readily as most lads can read English, 
besides being well read in practical mathematics, possessed of a 
good knowlec^e of algebra, and singularly rapid and exact in the 
sbhition of arShmetical questions. He gained bis scholarship, and 
at the dose of bis first selssion stood first in Greek and second in 
mathematics. But his early success was dashed by a grievous 
sdrrow j for during the currency of the session his molier was over- 
iaften by death, and he was left homeless and all but relationleas, 
^iih. nothing to aid and nothing to encourage him ; with only his 
own ^oble neart and God's strengthening grace to uphold and 
diretJt him. 

In the hour of this great calamity his old teacher came oppor- 
tttnely to his assistance. He furnished him with a home after his 
rettirn ftom his college session. Bobertson gladly engaged in the 
hhovtt of teaching under his former master, and during the vacation 
of «everal years taught in his old school at Perth ; while during the 
cttttency of the coflege session he taught in private families, to 
secttte^ means of continuing his own course of study. He was 
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tatnt m Greek agaia in his second year, and gold^medailist in tb^ 
mathematical clMeei* He todc' the first prize in mitunl deienoe-, 
and stood highest in the c^mm for humanity, l^c, and mwnl 
philosophy"— -gaining the warmest approbation fr(»n t^ad being ad- 
mitted mto the friendship of his professors. Pro^Sessor Gillespie^ 
Saidnrdaiy Leetnres on Langoage opened up to him the vrhxAe so^ 
jeefc of oompoMtion, and he followed the direeHons giren, vMl^ 
gteai industry, persevenmce, and suecess. Having entered* ooll^ 
in his sixteentji yean he left St. SalTsdor's, after taking tiie<L^;rcie 
of M.A., to spend i^ree years in St. Mary's Odlege^ in the study of 
ihoM branches of, study immmbent on those who are pr^azing ^ 
the ministry in the Church of Seotland. l^ese are ^eo&gr, 
diurch history, Biblical criticism, and Hebrew^ luihe classes hek 
for the delivery of le^ures on these subjects he ^pemHy dis- 
tutgoished himself, partieuiariy so in the latter two; iUr. HaMan^ 
l^en principal of St^ Mary's College, took a most kindly interest lil 
the young and zealous student, and felt mu(^ for him in his^fri^iiJ 
kssnesBt In March, 1847, before the completiOK of his twemfy^ 
third year, EobN*t8on left; cdlege^ and m February, 1848, he 
ree^Ted from the Presbytery of Perth l^at licence ae a prea^ier df 
the gospel which qualifies its possessor to get imd a;ccept a preeenta* 
tiom to any vacant charge in tne ministry of the church of Scotland: 

On the resignation of Dr. Cann<m, minister of i^ote united parishes 
ef Mains and Strathmartin, in l^e presbytery of Bundle, in ^ 
county of Forfarshire, a committee of the congregatien were ap- 
pointed to take steps to gaiu an aoceptaye suceegsor. The^ hesfrd 
a high.ohairaoter of Mr. Eobertson^ and asked him to preach befin» 
them in the nei^bourin^ parish c^ Lifi; On their reoottmeult^ 
tion, the Crown presentation was issued in hk favour i and on 26& 
September, 1848, he was ordained by the Presbytery of Dundeie4K> 
<he pastoral OY^sight oi Uiese pariimes. He was^ in^^uced to Iilf 
parishioners by Eev. Dr. Sitehie^ v^nisterof Longforgaui of 'vi^cli 
parish has old friend imd teacher Mr. Peter Criimton had beeuin 
1843 appointed parochial schoolmaster. "By faim Bobertsen had bees 
faTouraoly introduced to Dr. Eitohie. He become % motft velde«l 
and devoted pastor. His people loved him^ and he loved them. ' W^ 
gave himself entirely to tne work of hiS' miniskt^. He retutned 
now the favour he had received from hisft>rm«r mstruct(M?s by^ 
assiduous interest he todt in promoting education. He was a^ 
pointed by the Synod of Angus and Meams convener of the commit- 
tee on sabbath schools, and in his labours as an examiner ofpasdo^ 
schools showed much kindliness to rising taknt and laboriovS'mitt^ai^ 

But the terrible kbours.of his ear^r Hfo, his sacrifice <tf^^v^- 
thing else for the gratifieationof his ^eed for knowledge,* his tui^bi^ 
of the body in his hnrnrto fill hiS' mind, were now to bfif xepaHl 
revengefully for him» Tn^pk^sifueiyf ihe man was exhausted^ tf^ 
the healthv juiees of his frame umkL up^ His ovca^4tud ^6 i M ltte ^ 
and his sedentary habitS) his eager but^int^Bpetate-devoii^itiie^tte 
BUUit^ry of maayv kinda ^ varied; lor^ had^sttosad ium^to^mnfty 
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tbft oKitkfi^: wiih wlnoh' tbe bodjr mxi%t be tr6i^;ed» aad & paioM. 
al^etion of the circulatory orgaofi began- to saptbe very citadel of 
Hlft k bim. la 1850 be was daagcroosly ill — a very deatboffripe 
Moned to be lud upon bji& beart ; and alarmed more by the iQanHi 
o£bis pagnskioneffe and fiiends tban by any feeling of Im own, odier 
than taat of a s^se of pain--^e pat biimelf tmder tbe professional: 
oiffe of tba late Pr^. J<mn Seoit^ wbo by a judiciofui coarse of treats 
lamtiabdaed i^ malady for a time and.mitiffated tbepainfolmeai 
oft its. attacks J Sv^a so, tbe very energy witb whiob tne work of 
''t(»bi^.\]^wttvd," praiseT»)rtby as it is in its aouroe and residt^ if 
enrcised imBMderately, revenges itsdf i^>on tbe man wbo baa beeit 
toe prodigal of bis slarengtb, tmi. lessens eT«n tbe good accomplisk* 
alileby tbe life wbicb is expended, too freely. 

The lesson of Eobertson's life cannot all be held out as: exemplary. 
IhB sonl Imu no jnst rigbt. to all, tbe. cottcecu of a bunum being. 
[Wbody too reqttiree, nay, demands.- eare^ oultme^ training,. a^ 
jadiciaus treatment. Tbia Sobeartson leasned mest^ plainly now, 
aod felt tbe acoamulated woes of iUtbealtk wben be ahould bave 
been in tbe yeiy boar and pow^ of usefulnfigs, fame^ yitalityv and 
fiNreefol v^goux^ His mini^i^ns increased in f erreaoy and power; 
a^d be began to be looked open as^one 4>f tbe rising geniuses of tbe 
Establiab^ Obnreb <;^ SootiSKad*. He was in 185$ invited by tbe 
lay^AsBoeiatioaL of bis cbnrdi to. adveoate, before a publie meet- 
ings tbe claimsof tbe Education and Home Missiotn sebemes oftba 
Ghorejiu la tbia be mi^tained afl bia^tbesis tbat '^ to divide tbe 
coantry into parisbea of a manageable size, and to erect in eacb nofc 
only abonseof prayer bat a uLaee of edneatien-^not only a:Htnotttary» 
Iwlr&seBsinaryir^diatt waa.tbe pviiieipH tbe soand Protestant priu- 
(»pl^, tbe enligbtened social principle, on wbicb- tbe Gbnrcbof Soot« 
land wa^^ej^blisbed. I trust we ahiH band down to our posterity 
belb tbe primiple itself and tbe. institutions based upon it,— tbe 
pineiple intaet^ but tbe institutions extended and improved." 

Oto the deatbof tbe^Eev. Dr. Clajt, ministw of St. Andrew'* 
duarcib* iE)di»burgb» tbe oongregatiop were led to tbink about Mri 
Bebertooa aa bia aoBeessocr. 'Wbesi Mr, Eobertson beard* of it be 
oKipisulted a. medical praetiUon^ ia tbe metropolis regarding tbe 
s|(9iie.<^«bia beidtb and fitness for the w<«k wbiobiwould bave fadlenL 
QMi^bbaau Tbe report, waa favourable ta bia aoceptance of i^e city. 
($Rrge^. Bat on mature ocnsideira^n be £»lt called upon in acmt- 
a^i^ee to refuse tbe offers and to semain in bis country cbarga^ 
&li^ tbe^ eyea^of tbe^ eburcb wei^e upon ike young dergyman of 
Mmm, aad on tiie daniee of tbe Eev» Duncaa Maofamn, I>.Di, 
BnaeipaL of tbe Univensity of Qlasgew, and minister of 8t. 
)fo^§^'s pai^b, of wbieb ike Glasgow Gatbedral: ia tbe paoffiH 
diel cburcb, tbe Orowa offered the viaoani living to Bobertaon» 
iuwioUcitedIr« This was ^ one of tbe most influential livings in tfaa 
Qaausk el oooti^md* He acoef^ed. tbe ohmg&i and on 2Btb Juner 
(kiitted.bis menmbeney aa miaister of ' Mains* a&er tbe dispeo^ 
BfMdaii^-/of.tb%^cdy CjOimaaunioi^ , Ift. tbe £cdlowiiig> we^ be wm 
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inducted into his Glasgow pastorate, the University of St. 
Andrew's in the meanwhile honouring itself by conferring upon 
him the degree of D.D. At the age of thirty-foor he bore the 
highest dignity tiie University conld give, and gained the highest 
preferment in the Church to wldch he belonged. The boundaries of 
St. Mungo's parish included in its area a population of more than 
16,000 of, in a great measure, the poorest and least impressible of 
the inhabitants of that magnificent Clyde-margining city. It was 
a serious change for him to come from a sparse-peopled parish in the 
country to that densely massed population, with so mucn ignorance 
vice, and poverty wiihin its bounds ; but he thought it was his 
divine Master's work he had to do, and he set himself to do^t with all 
his might. " It is," he said, speaking of his translation to a friend, 
" like entering a new world to me." 

He matured his plans of usefulness cautiously and wisely. He 
instituted in tarious parts of his parish mission ohurches and 
schools ; and laid the plan of building a working man's church in 
the neighbourhood of the cathedral. In 1860 Dr. Robertson was 
appointed by the Duke of Montrose, Chancellor of the University, 
V ice-Chancellor in the Glasgow College. When the vacancy oc- 
curred in the Divinity chair — which was afterwards filled up by the 
appointment of Dr. Caird — Eobertson mi^ht easily have got it, but 
he loved his parish work, and thought himself better fitted for it. 
He was chosen by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
to be Convener of the Indian Mission Committee, and engaged zea- 
lously in the work " in the spirit of love and patience." His 
labours in behalf of the charities of Glasgow were Doth active and 
extensive. Usefulness, honour, and happmess, seemed to lie before 
him in the pathway of life. 

In October, 1862, Dr. Eobertson married Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the Eev. Dr. Cook, minister of the parish of St. 
Leonard's, in the city of St. Andrew's, and Professor of Divinity in 
St. Mary's College there. In the early part of 1863 the old pains 
xmder which he Imd formerly suffered returned with fresh intensity, 
and it seemed that a serious amount of heart disease had developed 
itself. He sought relief in rest and travel, and the indications of 
disordered circiflation abated. He resumed his duties— j)ulpit and 
administrative— in October, 1864, and fought off death auring the 
winter, but it was at the expense of terrible pain and prostration. 
He was again compelled to desist from ministerial duty, and by the 
advice of his medical attendants he at last consented to apply to 
the Presbytery of Glasgow for leave of absence for a year. This 
was readily granted. He then retired from active duty, and 
resided for a time in the house of his father-in-law at St. Andrew's. 
Here, as he was unable with the living voice to address his congre- 
gation, he prepared his " Pastoral Counsels," a work of great value 
for the depth and sincerity of its piety, the sweet reliant tone of its 
faith, the powerful natture of its thinking, and the consecrated 
rhetoric ot sadness which pervades its pages. ''The pangs of 
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death " took bold of hini. Aonie and serere were ike terrible 
acliiiigs by wbicli bis heart was wmng. PalliatiTes and restoratiyea 
were alike effectless. The reyenge of law broken in youth and 
thonghtleasnesB was now to be ^ven, and the penalty of neglect of 
the means and agencies of keeping the body rion in heidth, was now 
exacted to the fml. Though 

** By 8oal| the sonVs gdns must be wronglit ; 
The aotnal claims our coarser thought ^ — 

and will not bear to be neglected* Still as the body grew mifeebled 
the spirit acquired new insight and foresight and Ifo^rtson seemed 
oonstaaUy to live in — 

" The presence of some wondrous heavenliness.*' 

His idea of duty and endeavoar never slackened. Baring 1864, 
he addressed leUers n<>t only to his con^egation in general, but to 
many of the sick and sorrow-stricken in particular, fie wrote a 
pastoral letter on the text '* Looking unto Jesus," to his flock as 
a new year's greeting and teaching. Shortly afterwards an acute 
paroxysm of pain prostrated his strength ; again and again death 
attacked the citad^ but was beaten back. At length, however, 
signs of weakness began to show themselves and resistance was 
impossible, lliese terrible spasms overmastered him, and at 10 
o'clock, jon the evening of the 9th of Jaimary, 

** Death tooched him and he was at rest.*^ 

On the 14th of January, he was buried in the paveyard of the 
ancient, though now ruined cathedral of St. Anourew's. The day 
was gloomy as regret. Beside the grave only one, and Ihat a dis- 
tant blood-relation ftood ; hisxelatives by marriage were there ; his 
Ai teacher mourning as if for his own child; a fellow-student^ 
four elders from each of the j^arishes in which he had laboured, the 
professors of both colleges in their robes, the students in ^eir 
gowns, and many of the townspeoi^le ; and tihe Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church in which he was an honoured 
"workman, rightly dividing the word of truth," prayed at the 
mye*s mouth, ^ving thaxiks to Qod for a useful life and a hope- 
mi death — grieffuUy submitting to the chastening l^hand which had 
smitten the church, yet "rejoicmg with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory'* that another of the spirits of just men made perfect "had 
Jaased into the heavens." 

It is not requisite that we should '* point a moral," and nothing 
could "adorn a tale" whose basis was such a life, l^e powOT 
of soul with which Sr^ Eobertson laboured in his onwajd course shows 
TIB the true secret of " toiling upward," while the wreck of health 
and usefulness he endured edibit to us hk error. He lived too 
fast, but it was in his Master's service ; aud he felt that " unto 
whom much is given, of them much shall be required." He 
could be nought else than what he was, " faithM unto death." 
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LiTBEjiTUBB is a garden, poems are the flowers in it, and to be 
leaUy beaiitifal of t£eir kind thej sbonld be not ofnly sbspeSy, bnt 
apeoKless. Almost any prodnot of a garden possesses bom exqui- 
site form and admirable odour. But the debgbt of l3ie horticol- 
turist's heart is the perfect and the pleasant scented. Though the 
outward form is fair, if the perfume is absent he loves it not ; and 
though the odour is of the sweetest if the appearaiice is not si^tly, 
he regards it as a failure. It is not every one of the outgrowliis of 
his parterres that he sends for exhibition, orfor which he anticipates 
a verdict of commendation. It is only those on which he has ex- 
pended the very ardour of his spirit, and the utmost labour of his 
art, that he deems fit for show or likely to bring him reputation. 
How different is it, however, in letters 1 The commonest stringing 
together of words in assonances and in rhythm is often regarded as 
poetry; how crude however the iiiought, how rude soever the 
language. It may be true that the pulses of a human heart are in 
the effort, and that it lives in his life ; but whenever he separates it 
from his own being, and ennobles it with a life beyond his life, it 
ceases to appear to any one anything else than a new claimant for 
&me, being, an immortality in and for itself. Its own perfection, 
therefore, is its only claim to notice, love, or welcome. 

We may perhapjs incline our readers to beKeve this if we quote 
to l^bem the foUowing excellent sentiments :— 

" Th^ aloM ace the poet's trne, 
Who think their best, and tbek best do; 
Not those who write the ehoiceet bookfi 
While their own conduct each Tebokes. 
Those alone have the poet's art 
Who hold heaven's truth within the heart; 
Not those who write down Fancy's dreams, 
Bat those from whose life Heaven beams." 

The nlain prose truth which these lines, by C. E. M., imply is one 
of xaatim intrinsic beauty and weirtk — *' Thie holy man's life is the 
noblest of all poetry,"-Hbi!it we confess that we think like prose ex- 
pression of it much more poetical than the rhymes we have quoted, 
whioh aire not a great deal above ihe level of a kiQaby song. We 
esteem the thought, but we cannot commend the form in which it 
has been oast ; and perfection of form is an absolute demand in idl 
professedly poetical writing. The diamond which is newly raised 
from the darksome imne is not vaked like that which has bfeen cut. 
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polished, and set, and so fitted, as its intent may be, either for a 
conntefis's bracelet or a monarck's crown. 

Hence it is that we feel justified in snggesting, as we occasionally 
dp, an improvement here and there as it strikes as, in expression or 
in rhyme, not with the vain thoufi^ht that we could emulate the 
eibrt of the writer whose verses we cril^ise, but just as tiie onlooker 
can often see more of the game than those who tire engaged in it, 
so can often the critic perceive the flaws, or notice the defects in 
form idiich escape the eye of the original maker. We presume 
4hat ne ome who really decree to improve his style can reasooably 
dsject to, liowever much he may disregard, sudi verbal critiouii. 
The critic, at least, should be thought m widi thank^lness, seeang 
ichaJt in so doing he gives the best evidence that he had read ihe 
production, and endeavoured to comprehend its meaning ; while as 
the etitie is veally as little, perhaps less known to the xtender dian 
^ poet is, tliere can be httle room for jealousy that he is aoxkms 
to tear th» laurels from another's brow that he may wear them him- 
tefit B^ets^ whether real or would be, cannot surely wish to make 
it a oonddtiosn that all who read iOieir verses should be held bound to 
ipnaae them nnder pain of ban and hate. No ju^t mtic can always 
praise, any more than poets always write with inspiration, grace, 
nordl^ AM oDDOords oi sweet sounds. 

Our first se^etton nverits higher praise ibr its inspirinff cause 
tboa for its own form. Gratitude for returning health is lira s true 
poetry ; and ike heart-beat felt when the lir of heaven breathes 
nreely «pon an invalid's brow again, after a long illness, is delicious 
music. There is a poetic idea underlying ^ese lines, bult we do 
wcA ^ink ti&at it has actually been brou^t to the sur£ftce m vital 
beti^. 

XHOUGHTS BY THE SHORE. 

Reviving health provokes me now to think [incites 

Seated at mountain's base, and ocean's brmk; [by — near 
Strong hills mj guardians, siiimiig sands wy seat, 
I thus pursue in thought tlie ivtve^ ratreat. 

Oh why from me so angry do you fly? [in anger 

Have I provoked in you that miirn»iring ciy? 
Or is your foaming due to higher lawsf 
Your motion guided by more secret cause? 

And why rejoice to meet Sol's darting glance [ye in 

To zephyr's music joined in gladsome dance? 

Why mix advance alternate with retreat, 

In youthful mind amazement to create? [mind like mine 

Vocudisafe an answer; and my thoughts Til turn, [then 
And at majestic rocks in wooder bum. 

Through gaze enfringed by mountains towering high [entranced 
As if to penetrate the sQvar sky. 
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Here let me rest mj wevied eje, and think, — 

Wbo giree the daisies their m^tp^ of drink? [life's store 

Who clothes the Talleya in tb& garb of green, 

And feeds the flower Jbhat blooms and diui unseen? 

Who fix*d these monntaina so secnre and last, 

As if inmiortal ages they ahavild last? [they'd oatlast 

Oar tastes to gnUify, wbo nature plann'd ? 

Say, was it aught but an. Almighty hand I 

J. C. N. DMtRT. 

We have noted on the mardn of these yerses a few verbal criti- 
cisms, which we commend to ibe notice of J. C. N. But we do not * 
place these side*words there for the behoof only of the writer. 
They may, as we think, be of equal service to the reader if he is 
intelligent, for he will then question with himself, Wherefore are 
these terms regarded as possibly preferable te the words used in 
the text ; what change of meaning do they imply ; and how do they 
improve the poem, or add to its consistency or expressiyeneasP 
Used thus, as exercises of the critical faculty, as excitants te reflec- 
tion on the meaning and music of words, even should they be no 
improvements at all te the verses, they can scarcely fail to conduce 
to the improvement of the reader's sense of the power and harmony 
of words. They should neither be considered a waste-time nor a pas- 
time, but as a serious endeavour to excite suggestive thought. We 
may further remark that we think J.G. N.'s " Thoughts by the Shore" 
would have been improved by an additional verse, containing a 
confession of divine power in the upbuilding of the hiUs and the 
outstretehing of the sea. 

Selection r(o. U. is sweet and sentimental ; perhaps we ought 
te say it is a pretty conceit rather than a graceful fancy. It is just 
sudi a notion as may flit passingly through the mind, and give it 
the brief sad delight of a moment's being. Here it is : — 

A WISH. 

I would I were that cloudlet 

That wends ito airy way [Which 

Up from the far norizon, 

Where rose the new-bom day. [Whence 

rd glide along my pathway, 

O'er glen and grassy glade, 
Nor stop until I'd hover 

O'er where my love is laid. ['Bove 

And down I'd cast my shadows [Then 

Upon her earthly bed; 
With these I'd drape in mourning 

The mansion of my dead. 

From it I'd shade the sunshine, [Teil 

A$ eUmdi shut outthedMj', [And dim the garish 

rd fa)l in dewy tear-drops, [Then 
And weep myself away. 
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For them Fd rise a spirit, 

And wiog mj flight afiur, 
To where she's gone before me, — 

To ^onfiwU twiakliog star. [B^ond aaoh 

And there we'd Uto for et«r, 

Nor fear that fell decaj 
Would blight onr heart's a£bctioD, 

Or steal onr lift awaj. 

Jirnuns. 

"Wentworth," in "A Fragment of My Life," has written some 
good mnsical lines, which, as a fhtgment, may pass. Thej are, 
howerer, marred by the Heine-like semi-scoff of the closing stanza. 
Is it thns a poet should speak of " Love's Yoang Dream " r 

Ah, Wentworth! 'tis a serions matter when, 
LoTeless, onr dreams of love rise np again! 
Still worse, if jonth scoffs at that snnnj stage, 
On the dull jonmej of life's pilgrimage." 

With this fond rebuke we place the yerses commented on before 
onr readers for their criticism :— 

A FRAGMENT OF BIT LIF£. 

When from the bnrden'd emerald blades ' 

Bright Phmbns lapp'd the sparkling dew; Pmom's 
And enrions donds his power obejed, [When 

And hid no more the glorions view; 
When soft and low, and all around. 

The song-birds' eehoet charm'd the wood, Fwarbling 
And spott^ kme the meadows roam'd, iWhik 

And, lazj, cropped their jnicj food. 

Oh, when did e'er two blither hearts 

Bnsh forth to meet the maiden mom? 
And breathe the sweets that throng'd the air, [Or 

From roee-deck'd briar and milky thorn? 
Oh, da js of joy that knew no check! 

Oh, green spots on an arid soli 
Oh, <»inle8s honrs of jonthfhl glee, — 

Tonr memory lightens still my toil. [life*s 

Scarce eighteen snmmers then had kiss'd 

The n^lant fairness 'of her brow; 
I nnmber'd but some twelve months more — 

The tUver hairs are on me now! [But silver- white my locks are 

The zephyr toss'd her clnstering curls; 

She'd loving eyes, a dimpled chin, 
A face that beam'd with beauty's smile;— 

I was a stripling, tall and thin. 

By day we roam'd the moorlands o'er, 

Explored the castle, dimb'd the tower; [its 

At night we wander'd by the shore, [Night came^ 

Or chatted in a moonlit bower. [TlMn 
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She sought my aid o'er books of lore, 

To which I beat the brow profbond. [wtdi 

My voice enlisted in the Tocal' score, hAe trysted 

AHfaoQgh U boasted harskett sound. ['twas bat of scrannel 

In prettiest tones shed coil me *^ brother;^* [she called 

I countenanced the filial tie { Lgl^J owned 

Bat bam'd to claim a fender titlCf [win a friendlier name 

And own a flame that ne*er woofd die 
Tirkw fifty times the warm words halted — 

I skader grew a» aa^ rosh;-^ 
J^ turns was bold, and n^w I trentbled, [Now I — ihtu 

Stemnisd rhetoric's torrent with a. blush* 



She wrote me but tw days ago 

(She's married now tbtse many years), 
To spend an aotenn week or so, 

And romp with all her ''pretty dears.* 
She knows not what that letter cost me^ 

In tracing joyoas days gone by; — 
Bnt she's given her heart where love required it; 

And, speaking truly, so have L 

Wbktwoeth. 

We like our next piece better. It is not perfect,, indeedU and is 
Blightly charged with egotism ; but there is poetry in it, saA the 
expression, though bearing signs of cradeness, gireB good hope that 
" Olaf " would be the writer of a fair Btyle> if he woqM blot mow,— 

THE YOUNG POET TO HIS HEART. 

Arise, O heart, and sing. 

On strong though untried wing, 

Scale the heavena high and bring 

To men th' immortid's fire. [earth 

For the hearts of men though blighted 
In the cold and gloom benighted, 
By truth to be fired and lighted, 

Team with a strong desise. 

The poets great of old, 
Whose words of fire and gold 
Among the nations rolled. 

And made them loved for aye, 
^jT their greatness must not taunt thee; [With — will 
By their glory must not daunt thee; 
Thoagh their words like visi^DS haunt thee; 

Pass thou on thine own way. [Hie onward 

Think not the song sublime. 
Sang in the world's fresh prime. 
Will be UntMighoat all time 
A Bible closed and sealed. 
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Each of all the moYing a^pes^ 

Though they pore the andent pages, Tread 

They will sing the new revealed. [lore 

Nor f Ami; that all of tmth, [erie^« aa i£ all 

All fire and flash of yonth, 

All heaaty is, forsooth, [ware 

Sung m the days gone by. 
For w^t written words can render 
A aosattfs golden splendonrP 
Or what loYe*song half ao tender 

Aa a maiden's love-lit ^e? 

So in ihine eager spring, [thy llfo*s rich 

Bise, strike the boldest stringy 
Arise, heart, and sing, 

For the earth itself is yonng; 
And the eloads in mountains carl'd, 
And the green and glorious world, 
In their beauty all unfurled, 

Are at yet umeen^—vmmg. [Who haa folly seen and sang? 

Remember, yon belong 

To- Me lewly, toHing tiirong, [life*8 

So sing thou, hero strong, 

Their low-voiced life so brave; 
Feel their great hearts' deep polsation,^ 
Guide thdr groping aspiration, 
Pour thy fiercest indignation 

On the despot and the knava. 

Bring music from the roar 

Of crowds that round thee poor; 

Sing, Truth for evermore 

O'er sugar-coated lies. [Shun 

Little cara how men may treat thee; 
Sing the good where'er it meet thee; 
And th^ will not fail to greet thee [men 

With the love that poets prize. 

Olaf. 

We should like to liave spoken entirely in fayour of our next 
contribution. It comes from a pen wliooe efifosioni we admire, 
and ike writer is one whom, though unseen, we love. We know 
that there is better pith in him man these linee show. We like 
the ground-thought, and would frankly say that though we hare 
tried to find a few expressions more suitable to the intended idea— 
as it seems to us— than those employed by the writer, he has been 
less successful than we have known him. Is it not the fact that the 
poetry (^humaa life is more akin to his own heart ihaa thepoctry 
-of aaiuey and that he lores to sing of h«nd-^aa<t fellow^riup md 
heart-feifc k>¥ft more th^n of themes omght from line woild wk«M 
•affection is not visibly active P We think there are evening ftos m 
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human eyes of which W. O. could have written more eharming 
yene tha^ he has done in those which follow. 

EVENING STAB. 

Wbj h«og in beaatj tlms, &&r Itar?. 

Wby rain tbj nlyery Instre down? 
Whj earthward glimmer fron afar, 

Jewel in chief of Natnre'i crown? 

Tw that «# mortals thon may'st tell 

Of purer states than man maj know, 
Since from hUst primal rank he fell, 

And hapless, stnmbled sore on woe. 

Thoa to onr eyes dost peaoefol bnm, 

Like some calm silent angel blest, 
Whose loTing look ns fain wonid tnm, 

To charm oar sonls to heaoenUer rest. 

Oft gamg on thy sparkling light. 

And out-shot spears of fiunter sheen; 
Dreams and fond visions of the night 

Have tiroffed thee and oar soals between. [streamed 

And f^aent havis we feigned thy form 

A mighty myriad-peopled world. 
Stainless of sin, q/* grief nnwom, 

Forth m vatt space omnific hnrled. |_by a power 



[IsV-to 
[life's— bliss 



[And — heaven's pore 



[b?a 



And sometimes thee we've marked in tears; 

While roshing thoughts within us thronged. 
Of life, of time, the eternal years, 

And all that to the unseen belonged. 

Nor rarely have our spirits praised, 

With stammering speech the mightier One, [that mightiest 
Who thy sweet trembling glories raised 

O'er all who live beneath the sun. 

All-blessed, liberal, gracious, He 

Seattereth dear beauty everywhere: 
The reverent world let bow the knee, 

Be every mind soft tuned to prayor? 



A$ mild thou hang'st on high, fair star, 
£v*n as thou rain'st thy lustre down; 

As thus thou glimmerest from afar. 
Jewel in chief of Nature's crown. 



[WhUe 



W. 0. 



There are a few of the pieces which have reached our rhyme- 
repositories ; others remain awaiting an opportunity, which we hope 
may soon occur, of being presented to our readers and their writeif 
in type. 
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A Compendious History of English Literatwre and of the English 
Language from the Norman Conquest, with numerous Specimens, 
Bv Geobgb L. Ceaik, LL.D., 2 vols. Third Edition. London : 
Charles Griflin and Co. 

Thb real ralue of a history of any literature and language 
depends so much upon the thorough reliableness of the author not 
only for accuracy in dates and facts ; in distinct intelligibility of 
statement and fairness of inference, but also in style and taste, in 
choiceness of thought and healthiness of feeling, that no mere out- 
line of the contents of such a work can give an adequate idea of its 
worth to a student. Nor would any merely comparative statement 
of the distinct feature of different works having partly the same 
aim be at all a satisfactory way of presenting the elements of a 
critical decision. We want, far more especially in this case, 
than in almost any other, to know the man, — ^who and what 
he is, what he has done, what are his merits and claims, what 
position does he occupy, and what are his qualifications from 
industry and ability to deal with a subject so extensive, before we 
feel quite satisfied regardinj^ the book. We shall endeavour, as 
far as we can, to gratify this desire regarding the author of this 
able and useful book. 

Greorge Lillie Craik, the eldest son of the Eev. William Craik, 
parochial schoolmaster of Kennoway , a parish in Fifeshire, including 
a small village very romantically situated, was bom there on the 
18th of April, 1798. He was educated by his father till he was 
qualified for entering the university of St. Andrew's, where he pur- 
sued and completed the usual studies requisite for gaining admission 
into the ministry of the Scottish Church. Here, though a distin- 
guished student, he did not graduate, nor did he aecept the licence 
to preach which usually precedes the acquisition of the standing of 
a clergyman in the Presoyterian congregations of the North. In 
his early manhood he engaged in a number of literary though 
fugitive occupations ; among others the preparation of a course of 
lectures on the Poets and Poetry of Scotland. About 1824 he went 
to London, where he used his pen industriously but unostenta- 
tiously in many forms of literary effort. He became connected 
witii the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge early in its 
career, and wrote for the " Library of Entertaining Knowledge." 
They projected his famous and uselul book, entitled, " The Pursuit 
of Knowledge under Difficulties/' besides " The New Zealanders ; " 
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''Paris and its Historical Scenes and Associations;" '* English 
Causes CeUhrks** &c. He was one of the chief contributors to " The 
Penny CyclopsBdia," — especially in the departments of Bibliocraphy, 
Biography, General Literature, and History. In 1839 he became 
editor of Charles Knight's ** Pictorial History of England " with the 
late Charles Macfarlane aa coUaboiateur* This History was one of the 
people as well as of the kingdom and wars of England, and included 
chapters on religion, laws, the constitution, industries, manners, 
literature, &c., of Britain, and extended from the earliest period 
to 1815. It was subsequently continued by Harriet Misrtmeaii, 
under the title of "The TMrty Tears'" Peace** to 1846, and siace, 
by a volume issued in America, and to be republished here, to 1864. 
Several portions of Prof. Craik's contributions to this history have 
been republished in a separate form, «» ^., " History of BfiMsk Com- 
merce." The germs, too, of the book now under review first flj»- 
peared in that history. These so re-arvanged and addied to, as to be w 
the main a new work, w^re issued in six of Xni^t's shilling^vc^smei 
for all readers in 1844-5, ujad^ the title of " Sketclieft of tie 
History of Literature ajid Learning m England." Ta the same 
flieries be also contributed " Spenser and his Poetry \' ** Baacm. 
uid his Writings." Amon£ his is^scelkineoafl w^rks may be men- 
tioned his *'Bomance of ma "Pe&^e" "Popular Tumults," te. 
Pamphlets, reviews^ and articles in. the JEdinbMrt^kf the N6rti^» 
British^ the Dttrblin, Univ, Maaazine^ are also ftttributed to hins im 
number more than we ar* able to embrace in our notice. It 
these he is said to have first mooted the idea of the Privy GoiuMii 
ficheme of educatioa ; of the represaitation of minoffitije^ of taataal 
citizenship, &c On ihe institution of the Queen's, ei^gea in lie- 
land he was appointed Professor of History and English Literatan 
in Belfast, — an office which he yet worthily fillsw In oonncctam 
more or less close with his professional labours, he has ^nodoteed 
" OutUnes of the History of the English Langua^ " (1861); ^"^^ 
"an abstract of part of the course delivered to hia class at J3el£ewt. 
during the first two sessions of his professoriate ; and " The Eng- 
lish of Shakspere/' 1857: whidbi have passed through aevenu 
editions. In 1861 appeared the first edi^n of the work mam 
being noticed^ viz., " The History of the En^ish Language aai 
Literature," — ^in a great measure a rdasue, incornooratin^ auidiL of 
his former work on the same subject but eonsiaeraMy exteoded. 
Of tliis book he has more recenthr stiU prepared an abaridgmenA, 
entitled, " A Maimal of English Literature and of the History of 
the English Language from the Norman Cooqueit." This boeJt 
contains, too, some additions, and has be^i specially adapifaed te 
this age of examinations. We have heaard it reported that he m 
engaged on a yet more formidable work, viz., "A Philosopinoal 
History of our English Speecii." We may only add to these p^i^ 
■sonalia thatBr. G-.L. Craik is the&ther of GeorgioaJVLOiiatk, wnoM 
ciuacit^ ais a novelist is well reported of. 
It will be seen from this list, of works, and £rom tk» vaziatf of 
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to^ice im. whiok tbej treat, tkftt Prof. Craik is a gendeman <^ wide 
attaiimieiysy of singular industry and Tersttility, of vigorous ardour 
of miiifil» as well as indefatigable dHigenee. He possesses botk a 
po^n^erfal intellect and an actire imagination i he is not only me* 
tbodical in urangemeiat but precise ia statement s be is keenly sua^ 
e«ptd3le in taste as well as adroit in his sekctiyeness ^ He is judieioua 
as a judge, yet sagacious as a critic. While his facts may W 
depettoed (m, Ms adjudications are quite aa reliable on all points — 
except the very finer higher criticism in whieh insight rather thiui 
8i|^ is required. The prepoederance of realism in his mind ia 
constderaJbly balanced by his genuine originality and ireshness of 
vsioak. Taking his works on Spenser and Bacon as test works^ wa 
find that in Spens^ he sees much that underlies the allegory and 
interprets it ; while in Bacon he notices mueh of the fancifulness of 
liis general writings. In all that concerns instnietiveness Or. L. 
Craik is faultless and unexceptionable. But we must proceed to> a 
direct review. 

In the preface the author says,—'* In the largest or loosest sense 
of the expression, a History of Enffliah literature might be taken 
to mean an account of everything that has been written in the laik- 
gaage. But neil^er is the literatare of a langui^e everything that 
lias been written in it, nor would all that has been written in the 
kaguage necessarily comprehend all its literature i for nau^di true 
literature may exist, and nas existed, without having been written. 
Liter^ure is composed of words, of thought reduced to the form: of 
words ; but the words need not be written ; it is enough that they 
be spoken oar aui^, or even only coneeived. AU that writmg doea is to 
record andpreserve them. It no more endows them with any newch»« 
laeter than money acquires a new character by being locked up in a 
desk or paid into a bank J' We (juote this passage, that the reader 
may compare the opinkm. it contains witk that stated in the paper on 
Literature, Science^ and Art, lately placed before them in auiother 
department. We may notice, too, tnat Professor CraiFs notion of 
hieratore indudea a pretty large amount of Bibliography ^ as shown 
ia hk remarks on di^»rencee (u editions and digressions about rave 
l)ookB. In our epiaian, however, this adds to the utility and 
ktereafe if it detracts irom the literary unitjr of the work. 

In roL i. we have sioctT^ pages of Introduction—- on the history and 
kaguage of England in its early days. We have next the period 
of the Kormans, beginning with the Conquest, and leading down 
to the times of Froissari/— the period of early English. We have 
^Mn the second English period, eommonly called the semi-Baxon, 
which extends &om the era of the Erench prose romances and the 
early J^^^h metrical romance to the alliterative verse ef Piexa 
Hoag^unmi. The third English period begins with Chaucer, and 
eads with the writers of the Sha^perian age. " The first of the 
Hktee atagea through which the language has thus passed may be 
eoneidered to haye come to an end in the eleventh century ; the 
second in ih» thirteaitk century ; the third is l^t in wMch it atill is." 
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Thouffh English literature proj^er does not really begin till i^at 
is here denominated the third period, — ^for in the Saxon and Anglo- 
Korman times all the most important works which were coniposed 
in England were written either in Anglo-Saxon, French, or Latin, 
and are consequently incomprehen8n>le to the mere English 
reader ; the record he gives of the former period is fall of interest 
and yalne. 

The manner in which Professor Oraik traces the early history of 
the lan^aj^e, from its rudiments to its original appearance as a lan- 
guage, 18 highly instructive, and the record he gives of the literature 
comprised in this " rathe Englyshe " is very full, while the biblio- 
granhy is carefully noted. His observations on the literanr effects 
of me Norman Conquest are acute and able ; his notices or schools 
and universities are worthy of attentive perusal, while his estimate 
of the scholastic philosophy seems to be somewhat meagre and 
slightly old-fashioned. Tne vernacular language and literature is 
briefly but comprehensively remarked on, and the vicissitudes of 
its history, its ups and downs in contest with Latin, French, &c,, 
are made the subjects of some erudite and well-compiled para- 
graphs. Every hero and there glances of exquisite criticism and 
strokes of sound common-sense logic are noticeable, and the earliest 
part of the treatise, though necessarily dull from the mass of its 
facts, is frequently enlivened by outflashing rays of thought and 
finely -pointed touches of epigram, reflection, or criticism. 

Semi-Saxon English is explained most painstakingly — often with 
interlinear translations. Li this section we have not only analyses 
of the chief works but also notices of the principal editions, their 
peculiarities, and differences. A section is devoted to the club- 
Books, and similar collections of rare and costly, in fact almost 
inaccessible works. Piers Ploughman is the subject of nearly 
twenty pages of remarks, specimens, and analysis. 

The first two hundred and sixty pages of this elaborate treatise 
is occupied with the same subject as that of Henry Morley*8 
" Writers before Chaucer." It is more concise, less rhetorical, and 
more matter-of-fact than the work of the new London University 
professor's huge tome ; and its distinct indication of editions — ^its 
precognitions of books, impart to it a worth for students superior 
to it ; if its references are to be used in further researches, but if 
the spirit of the books alone is wanted, Morley preserves and 
supphes much more of the finer and diviner essence. 

On Chaucer's life, writings, verse, rhythm, Ac, about eighty psges 
of excellently put together matter are provided, and most of what 
is known of the man and his works is condensed into them. John 
Gower's text is reviewed well, and John Barbour (perhaps from the 
professor's Scottish predilections) gets a more than usual share of 
exposition ; and the curious bibliography of his poems is given at 
considerable length. The prose writers of Chaucer's time are 
passingly well represented, and the introduction of printing, asw^ 
as the revival of letters, form themes for some good sections. 
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The oonoise paragraphs devoted to " books and libraries," "science 
in jEngland," " the chroniclers," " English and Scotch poets,** " clas- 
sical leamingj" &c., are nsefol and instructive. The literature of 
" Great Eliza's golden time *' is carefully treated under headings, of 
which the following are a few: — Sackville's "Mirror of Magis- 
trates;*' "Origin of the Regular Drama;" Heywood's "Inter- 
ludes;" "Ealph Eoister Doister;" "Gammer Gurton's Needle;** 
" MisQgonusV Bale's " Kynge Johan;** "Gorbuduc — Blank Verse," 
other, early dramas. In the second stage of the regular drama 
we have excellent remarks on Peele, Greene, Marlow, Lyly, Kyd, 
Lodge, &c., and then we are led on to the earlier Ehzabethan 
prose — that of Lyly and Euphuism, Sidney, Spenser, Nash, &c., 
with a few words on English hexameter verse. A long section of 
forty pages is devoted to Edmund Spenser, and is admirably executed 
80 far as a knowledge of facts goes, but perhaps with too slight an 
appreciation of the marvellous poetry of that noble genius. More 
space is given to Warner than usual. Daniel, Drayton, Hall, Syl- 
vester, Chapman, Drummond, Davies, Donne, &c., lead on to 
Shakspere, whose minor poems are first noticed, and then his dra- 
matic works, both very briefly, because the author thinks materials 
on these subjects are easily accessible elsewhere. He has himself 
written extensively in several periodicals upon the prince of drama- 
tists. The lesser lights of the drama of the days of Elizabeth and 
James are touched with a light pen, as are also the theological 
writers of that age. To Bacon he gives small space, but high 
praise, and he supplies excellent and copious references to sources 
of further knowledge. These form the chief items in the first 
Tolume of this carefully and well-packed historic outline of the lite- 
rature of England. We could have wished it had been more tho- 
ronghly fused. Its detached form, while it makes it more service- 
able to the student, by affording ready access to the portion to be 
studied, detracts from its value as a aistinct treatise. It ought to 
be no less a possibility to enter into details, to group facts, and to 
arrange the material of literary history into a continuous narrative, 
than it is to place before the reader the incidents, the policy, the 
personal records, the plots, the wars, the accidents, &c., of civil 
nistory. Some of the powers of a great artist Dr. Craik possesses, 
the erudition he has m Ml measure, the formative and fusing 
elements can scarcely be wanting in him. In this we note — ^besides 
a want of the lighter graces of a sportive fancy — the greatest defect 
of this laborious and valuable history of our language and Uterature. 

From this volume we can afford to make few extracts, because the 
mere inventory of its contents has occupied much space. We have 
considered it to be our duty to be minute in reference to these mat- 
ters, that our review may be useful to students by showing them 
exactly what is to be found in the work. Only by doing this did 
we see our way to make a notice of the book what all notices of 
educational works Bhoul4 be — informing as to the nature of the 
contents of the book and the manner in which it has been executed. 
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We think the three fbUowing pasaBp^es will dlnstrate the yakl^le 
nature of tibe kind of information me work eoirtains, the ctiiiaA 
ability of Hie anthor, and the sound juti^^ent he bria^ to bear cm 
his labours : — 

*' Ckusieal Learning in the Sixteenth Cenkury. — The whole of the aixl«enth 
ceo^ry, hotreTerj well deserves the epithet of « learned age, iiotwi)tfastanduig tbe 
state of the sefaools sad n-Biversitiea, and of what are oatied the learned {wtfes- 
aiQDS, if we look either to the names of esmteiit scholars bj which every portioii of 
't, is adorned, or to the extent to which the stndy of the learned languages then 
entered into the edacation of all persons, women as well as men, who were con- 
sidered to be well educated. In the earlier part of it, besides Cranmer, Bid%, 
Tnnstal, Gardiner, Pole, and other Churchmen of disdngnished acqoirements, we 
have Bicbard Pace, Sir John Cheke, and Sir Thomas Smith, Colet, the founder, 
and Lilly, the first master of St. Paul's School — all already mentioned; William 
Grocyn, another of the first and also one of the very greatest t>f the English 
Grecians; the equally elegant and industrious John Leland, tbe father of Eeglkli 
antiquities, and the chief preserver in hisdi^ of the old knowledge that woald otber- 
wise have perished, as well as one of the most suocessfal caltiivatora cff the aew; 
Dr. Thomas Linacer, the first EngH^ jdiyacian, and as a scholar scaroely aecoad 
to any of his country or of his age; and the aU-accomplished Sir Thomas Mon, 
perhaps the happiest genius of his time, the one of its profoaiid scholars, at all 
events — unless we are to except his illustrioas friend, Erasmus — whose natural 
genius was the least oppressed by his erudition, and whose erudition was the most 
brightened with wit and informed by a living spirit better than that of books. Of 
somewhat later celebrity are tbe names of Roger Ascham, who is more famous, how- 
ever, for his English than his Latin writings; of Dr. Walter fiaddon, the most 
Ciceronian of English Latinists; of Buchanan, perhaps the most of a poet of all tbe 
modem writers of Latin verse; not to mention Archbishop Parker, Bishop Andrews, 
and other eminent Churchmen. The number of very great English aciiolars, how- 
ever, in the reign of Elizabeth, was not so considerable as in that of her fetber, 
when classical studies were not only cultivated with perhaps a truer appreoiattoo 
<^ the highest models, but afforded, besides, almost the only field for intellectial 
exercise and display. Still this kind of learning continued to be fashionable, and 
a familiar, if not a profound, acquaintance with both the Latin and the Greek 
languages, was diffosed to an unusual extent among persons of the highest rank. 
Henry VilL was himself a scholar of considerable pretensions; he is said to have, 
as a younger son, been educated for the Church; and to this accident, which gave 
the country its first pedant king, it may perhaps have been also indebted for its 
succession of learned princes, which lasted for more than a century, — Henry, as it 
were, setting the fashion, which it afterwards became a matter of course to foYbw. 
His son, though born to the throne to which he socoeeded, reoeired « sciiool- 
mastering fit &r a bishop, and so also did bis daugfateea. JErasoms has coot- 
mended the Latin letters of Mary, some of which are preserved, as well as otfaerB 
in Fnench and in Spanish. Elizabeth was net only a Lati^ French, Spanish, and 
Italian scholar, but also a profident in Greek, in which language, the tutor Ascham 
tellfl us, she used, even after she came to tbe throne, to read more every day than 
some prebendaries of tbe Church read of Latin in a whole week." — Pp. 428-9. 

" The Myriad mindedness of Shakspere.—Wha.t other anatomist ot the human 
lieart has searched its hidden core, and laid bare all tbe strength and weakness of 
our mysterious nature, as he has done in the gushing tenderness of Juliet, and 
the 'fine frenzy' of the discrowned Lear, and the sublime melancholy of Hamlei, 
and the wrath of the perplexed and tempest-torn Othello, and the eloqumt i 
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flffvpj «f Tinnm, and t!)« fixed hate of Sbylock? "What other poetry has given 
Aaqm to anythmg half so teniae as Lady Maobefh, t)r so winning as Bosalmd, or 
ID foil of ^Btkst womanhood as Desderaona? Wm has ^ven us a scene either 
BO erowded witii diverntiss of oharaeter, or lo stirred with the heat and harry of 
actual existence? The men and the manners of aU cenacbries and of all ages are 
there; the lovers and warriors, the priests and prophetesses of the old heroic and 
kiogly times of Greece — the Athenians of the days of Pericles and Aldbiades— ' 
the prond patricians and the turbaleot commonalty of the earliest period of repub- 
lican Borne — Ciesar, and Brntns, and Caseins, and Antony, and Cleopatra, and the 
olher splendid figures of that later Boman scene — ^the kings, and queens, and 
princes, and courtiers of barbaric Denmark, and Boman Britain, and Britain before 
the Bomans — those of Scotland in the time of the English Heptarchy — those of 
Bngbnd and France at the era of Magna Charta — all ranks of the people of 
ahuBt every rdgn of onr subsequent history, from the end of the fourteenth to the 
middle id the sixteenth century; not to speak of Venice, and Verona, and Mantua, 
and Padoa, and lUyria, and Navarre, and the Forest of Arden, and of all the other 
towns and lands which he has peopled for us with their most real inhabitants. 
Nor even in his plays is Shakspere merely a dramatist Apart altogether from 
Ms dramatic power he is the greatest poet that ever lived. His sympathy is the 
most universal, his imagination the most plastic, his diction the most expressive, 
ever given to any writer. His poetry has in itself the power and varied excel- 
lences of all other poetry. While in grandeur, and beauty, and passion, and 
sweetest music, and all the other higher gifts of song, he may be ranked with the 
greatest— with Spenser, and Chaucer, and Milton, and Dante, and Homer, — he is 
at the same time more nervous than Dryden, and more sententious than Pope, arid 
more sparkKng and of more abounding conoeit, when he chooses, than Donne, or 
Gwrley, or Butler."— Pp. 590-1. 

" Galilee, and not Bacon, is the true father of modem natural philosophy. That, 
in truth, was not Baeon*s province at all; neither his acquirements nor the pecu- 
liar character and constitution of his mind fitted him for achieving anything on 
that ground. The common mistake regarding him is the same as if it were to be 
Bald ^at not Homer, but Aristotle, was the father of poetry, because he first investi- 
gated and explained the principles or philosophy of a part of the art of poetry. 
Bacon belongs not to mathematical or natural science, but to literature and to 
msnl seience, in its most extensive acceptation — ^to the realm of imagination, of 
wJt, ef ek)quenoe, ef aesthetics, of history, of jurisprudence, of political philoiophy, 
of legic, of metBphysies, and the investigation of the powers and operations of the 
hnmrn ndnd. He x ei^er net atl, or iu no degree worth mentioning, an investi- 
gator or expounder of matfaematies, or of mechanics, or of astronomy, or of che- 
miatry, or of any other branch of geemetrieal or physical science; but he is a most 
penetrating and comprehensive investigator and a most magnificent expounder of 
the glory and greatness of Lord Bacon, that higher wisdom in comparison 
with which all these things are but a mere intellectual sort of legerdemain. All 
his works, his essays, his philosophical writbgs, commonly so x^lled, and wiiat he 
has done in history, are of one and the same character — reflective, and, so to 
speak, poetical; not simply demonstrative, or elucidatory of mere matters of fact. 
Whatjtlien, is his glory? In what did his greatness consist? In this, we should 
saj, that an intellect at onoe one of the most capacious and one of the most pro- 
foind ever granted to a mortal — in its powers ef vision at the same time one of the 
mnt penetrating and one of the most far-ieaching-^was in him united and recon- 
ciled with an almost equal endewmeaoit &{ the imaginative faculty ; and that he is, 
therefore, of all philosoplncal wriltis the <ene in whom are found together, in the 
largest proportions, depth of thought and splendour of eloquence." — Pp. 515-6. 
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We moBt reserve for a second notice the other yolume. As the 
history approaches OTir own times the variety of interest increases, 
and the aifficnlty of judging correctly is heightened. To many the 
yolume noticed will afford much fresh and accurate information; 
but in the second many wiU look to find delight commiDgling with 
instruction. In our next issue we shall report on the volume on 
several points, and sum up our judgment on the entire work. 

The History of Scottish JPoetry. By D. Ibvino, LL.D. Edin- 
burgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 

The editor of this volume is John Arthur Carlyle, M.D., (the 
brother of the well-famed Thomas Carlyle,) himself known in litera- 
ture as the translator into prose — strong, terse, and choice — of 
Dante's " Inferno." The task was undertaken " chiefly from love 
of the subject and respect for the memory of the author." And it 
has been done well and honestly. The " Memoir of Dr. Irving," 
prefixed to the work, is from the pen of Dr. David Laing, one 
of the most eminent literary antiquaries in Scotland ; and to this 
there are affixed " Eecollections of the Author's Early Life," by 
the late General Sir C. W. Pasley, K.C.B. From these sources we 
abridge a notice of the author, that our readers may know the 
manner of man he was who gave us this book. 

David Irving, fourth son of Janetus Irving, a shopkeeper of 
some means, and Helen Little, his wife, was bom in Langholm, 
Dumfriesshire, 6th December, 1778. He was educated at the 
Grrammar School of his native town. But when about fourteen he was 
led to cast his thoughts towards the ministry, and began the studj 
of the classics under Andrew Little, who, though he had lost his 
sight by lightning on the coast of Africa, in a Liverpool vessel 
of which he was surgeon, taught Latin and Greek with ability and 
success. In 1796 Imng entered the University of Edinburgh and 
studied in the Arts Classes ; acting also as tutor to the son of Hay 
Campbell, son of the Eeceiver-General of Scotland. In 1799 
Irving issued a " Life of Eobert Eerguson," an humble Scottish 
poet, one of the forerunners of Bums. In 1801 he graduated M.A.y 
and thereafter published his biographies of Ferguson, Falconer 
(author of " The Shipwreck"), and Wm. Eussell (author of the 
''History of Modem Europe"), besides his "Elements of English 
Composition," a dull but meritorious compilation. He attended 
the Civil Law Class 1802-3, and in 1804 issued his '' Lives of the 
Scottish Poets," and in 1805 his " Memoirs of George Buchanan," 
l^e Scottish reformer, poet, and historian. Marischal College^ 
Aberdeen, conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
in 1808, and in 1810 he married Anne Margaret, eldest daiighter 
of Eobert Anderson, M.D., editor of "Ole Works of British 
Poets," and the early patron of Thomas Campbell, the poet, Thomas 
Brown, the metaphysician, John Leyden, the poet, Alexander 
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Mnrny, the gelf-taoght linguist, &o, Slie died soon after the 
birth of a son, E.obert, in 1812. In 1815 Irving's " Observations 
on the Study of Law " appeared ; in 1817 he issuwi a new " Memoir 
of Buchanan/' and in 1818 applied for the office of principal 
lihrarian in the Advocate's Library, Edinburgh, to which he was 
sppointed in 1820. At the re<jueBt, as well as the expense, of the 
Advocates, Lrving visited Gottingen to see how the library of that 
university was arranged. On ms return thence he married his 
second cousin, Janet Laing. He edited many works for the Mait- 
Iftnd and Bannatyne Clubs. Between 1830 and 1842 he contributed 
to ike EncvcUypcBdia Britannica articles on Jurisprudence, Canon, 
Civil, and Feudal Law, bio^phies of eminent Scotchmen, <&c. The 
University of Gottingen, m 1837, sent him their diploma of Laws, 
and in the same year he issued an "Introduction to the Study 
of Civil Law." His " Lives of Scottish Writers " appeared in 1839. 
In 1848 he reluctantly resigned his curatorshi^ of the Advocates' 
library, and retired to indulge in literary pursuits and tastes. He 
edited Selden's '* Table Talk," with notes, m 1854, and he had long 
liad the present " History of Scottish Poetry" ready for publica- 
tioD, but it appears as a posthumous work, though substantiaJly 
completed nearly thirtv years ago. He died 10th of May, 1860, 
and his name is likely long to be cherished in Scotland as an 
industrious, learned, accurate, though formal and precise, literary 
labourer; as an independent and intelligent man, somewhat too 
book-minded to be genial, but genuine in his moral worth and 
religious feelings. 

Seaders who desire to learn briefly the elements of the history of 
Ossian's '' Poems" will find the first chapter of the book interesting. 
It contains also much interesting matter on the Ori^n of the 
Scottish Language ; its connection with, and difference &om, Eng- 
li^; on [Romance Poems; on Ehymes, with several curious 
instances of classical rhymes. In the second chapter we are 
biought into the company of Thomas the Ehymer of Ercildoune ; 
Hicluiel Scot, and B/obert of Brunne, and receive accounts of their 
IK)ems. Chapter third gives us samples of earlv noems ; informa- 
^asL regarding the poems about King Arthur and tne Bound Table, 
as well as the romances on Sir Gawane. *' John Barbour, the 
contemporary and, in some respects, the rival of Chaucer," author 
of a poem which " displays so conspicuous a union of talent and 
patriotism, that after the lapse of nearly Ave centuries it has not 
\ ceased to attract an uncommon degree of attention," is the theme 
of chapter fourth, and his poem *' The Bruce " is described, analyzed, 
and quoted in it. " Contemporary with the Yenerable Archdeacon 
of Aberdeen (Barbour) was another dignified ecclesiastic, who 
distinguished himself by recording in verse the history of his 
native country. This poet, Andrew vVinton, . . . was a canon 
regular of St. Andrew's, and Prior of the Monastery of St. Serf," 
who ** was entitled to take precedence in Parliament of all priors, 
and even of all abbots." " ' The Chronicle of Winton ' is valuable 
1866. Q 
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as a speoimtn of the literary taste and attainmenta of our ancestots 
at a y^Tj remote period, but it is still more valuable as a iopo8k<»nr 
of historical information, and as a delineation of ancient manners. 
" The language of Winton is not materially different from that of 
Barbour, and they have both adopted the same species of versifica- 
tion. The common measure of th^ verse is eight syllables, but 
they do not Yery strictly confine themselves to this number. Winton 
likewise uses but few words of a French origin, and he rather intro* 
duces Latin words than employs words of a Latin deidvatioB." In 
ohapt^ fifth the work is quoted from and epitomised. In ohspt« 
sixtn we are told that *' in iAie catalogue of Scottish poets we hare 
already recognized dignitaries of the diuroh, and other persons of 
distinction ; out in this catalogue we now find a royal poet, on 
whose character royalty itself could scarcely confer any additionsl 
splendour, and who must ever be regarded as one of the most 
remarkable individuals of the age which he adorned." This was 
James I., " one of the best monardis that ever fiUed the Scottish 
throne." The principal work of this royal poet, entitJed ** The 
Song's Quair " (or Book), was written while he was still detained m 
captiviW by the English king Henry V.; its subject is the praise of 
the Lachjr tfane Beaufort, daughter of the Earl of SoMcrset, who 
soon afterwards became his consort, and whom he seems to have 
regarded with a high degree of rcnnantio a£Eeoition. " Thb posm 
display an elegant vein of fancy, and the versification possesses no 
inconsiderable merit, but its prmcipal beauties are to be discovered 
in particular passages rather than the general structure of the 
whole." " A poem which, as Mr. Ellis remarks, is full of simplicity 
and feeling, and is not inferior in practical merit to any simihor 
production of Chaucer." " This poem is well criticised." " Christ's 
Kirk of the Oreen," a remarkaMe Bpedmen of genuine humour and 
plesantry, and '* Peblis of the Hay," are also noticed at length. In 
chapter seventh several poems are descanted on; 6.^., '*The Baitie 
of Harlow," " Holland's Howlet," " Cockelbie's Sow," &c. " O^is 
reign of James I. produced a poet not less remarkable than the 
Idng liimself. Of tnis poet the surname has not been recorded ; he 
was long known by the familiar name of Blind Harry, which has 
lately been superseded by the more respectful appellation of H«ury 
the Minstrel." In chapter ^hth this poet's works are minutsl^ 
considered and commented on. Chapter ninth is ocoujtted with 
notices of a great number of minor poets, of some of wmeh speci- 
mens are given, us ** sufficient to impress ut with a very lavounihb 
opinion of the national love of literature," "Among the Scottish 
poets who fiourished during l^e latter part of the fifteenth osotuiy 
Itobert Henryson merits a conspicuous place. He is described as 
cldef schodLmaster of Dunfermhne." Chapter tenth is given ^ 
to an anajlsis of this author's works, who continued the ^Troifau 
and Cresside,"— 

" Written by worthy Ghancer glorUM." 
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The quoting of this line suggests to 'us how wrong the idea is whidi 
looks upon English literature as bounded by a geographical line. 
English poetry was cultiTated in Scotland with more avidity in the 
age succeediDg Chauc^ than in Southern Britain. The Scottish 
poets nerer speak of themselres otherwise than as disciples of 
Chaucer and Gower. The language was originally similar in both 
countries, as they are essentially now ; and Scottish poetry speaks 
with an Englisn accent in its early days. What is now called 
Scotch is really (though in a somewhat corrupted form) old 
English. King James says, — 

♦* Be impais tinto my maistcris dere — 

Gower and Chaucer — that on the steppis salt. 
Of rhetoiike, while they were livand here, 

Superlative, as poets laureate, 

In morality and eloquence ornate." 

In " Cockelbie's Sow " we are told of twenty-four eggs ;— 

" The first was the SJimen chantecleer to luke, 
Of whome Chaucer treat^s into his buke;" 

and the most eminent of all the Scottish poets, WiUiam Dunbar, 
closes his ** Golden Targe " by saying,— 

'* rererend Chaucerel rose of rhctorike all, 
As in our tongue ane flower imperiall 

That ratse in Britaine evir, who read is right. 
Thou bearis of Makers the triumph reall; 
Thj frcsshe enamelled termes celestial. 

This matter could illuminate half full bright. 

Was thou nocht of our English all the lignt, 
Surmounting every tongue terrestrial, 

As far as Mayis morrow does midnight!" 

Of Gt>wer and Lydgate he speaks in similar terms, as may be seen 
in reference to chapter eleventh, in which the character of Dunbar, 
and the nature of his poems are explained at large. *' Another dis- 
tinguished poet of that era was Gawin Douglas, fiishop of Dunkeld, 
—a man Hiustrious by his birth, and still more illustrious by his 
talents and virtues." He is also found among the praisers of 
English poets, e.g., — 

** Geoffrey Chaucer, as a per ae sans peer. 
In his vulgare, and moral John Goweir." 

In chapter twelfth, his " Palace of Honour," translation of "Virgil," 
&C., ore described and quoted. 

A comic tale, entitled "The Friars of Berwick," and "The Three 
Tales of the Three Priests of Peebles " — anonymous productions — 
are told in epitomes in chapter thirteenth; and we pass on in 
«hapter fourteenth to " a period which wa3 fertile in Scottish verse ; 
•nd the poet who next presents himself has likewise left some 
excellent specimens of Scottish prose. This poet is John Bellen- 
den, a dignitary of the church, whose personal history is still 
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involved in some degree of obscurity," whom Sir David Lindsay 

calk, — 

" Ane cannip^ clerk, who writeth craftily, 
Ane plant of poets called Bellendjne, 
Whoae ornate work my wit cannot define." 

Inglis, Wedderbum, and Barclay, author of " The Ship of Fools," 
are also reviewed in the same chapter. 

" Confessedly entitled to a very respectable station in the ^arly 
annals of Scottish poetry " is Sir David Lindsay, descended from 
a younger branch of the family of Lord Lindsay of Byres," whose 
"writings tended to prepare the public mind for a systematic 
attempt to overthrow the papal superstition, and to introduce a 
more pure and rational form of worship." " The interval between 
the reigns of Henry V. and Henry VIII., which comprehends 
nearly a century, although uncommonly rich in Scotcjh poets 
of distinguished excellence, does not furnish us with a single name 
among the natives of England deserving of much notice. When 
iOlngland produced only obscure versificars, Scotland could boast of 
King James, Henry the Minstrel, Henryson, Dunbar, Douglas, 
Lindsay, and various other writers of genius. James V. was like- 
wise a poet ; and his court seems to have been frequented by many 
votaries of the Muse." Lindsay is the author of the earliest speci- 
men that is now to be found of the genuine Scottish drama, acted 
at Cupar, 1636, — to an account of which chapter sixteenth is de- 
voted. Chapter seventeenth supplies some curious oat-of-the-way 
illustrations of the early religious poetry of the Scottish reforma- 
tion ; but the details are too minute for brief mention. Chapter 
eighteenth contains a bird's-eye view of the secular poetry of the 
same time. Chapter nineteenth is chiefly expository of the writings 
of " one of the most sprightly and elegant poets of that age " — 
Alexander Scott, whose verses were generally " founded on subjects 
of an amatory kind, and discover no inconsiderable degree of fancy 
and harmony.** 

After a concise mention of various contemporaries of Scott, we 
are led in chapter twentieth into other company. "Among the 
respectable names which occur in our literary annals of the 
sixteenth century, we find that of Alexander Arbuthnot, principal 
of King's College, Aberdeen, who is highly commended for his 
learning and moderation, two qualities which are not always united 
in the same individual," and " Kobert Semple, whom some writers, 
on very doubtful evidence, have represented as a Scottish peer," 
both of whose lives and poems are the chief topics of chapter twenty. 
The next chapter (twenty-one) continues the narrative ofthe Scottish 
drama from the time spoken of in chapter sixteen to the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, in which various fragments of 
information are collected on a topic little written about, and almost 
forgotten ; yet of great interest, especially as reflecting some light 
on the tastes and recreations of our nortnern neighbours, and how 
they conducted themselves to Shakspere's company of EngHsh 
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players in Edmborgh and in Aberdeen. Chapter twenty-seoond 
names a nnmber of minor minstrels, e, g,, Wm. and Tlios. Hudson ; 
Wm. Eowler, translator of Petrarch ; Mrs. Anne Hume, another 
redacter of Petrarch; Stewart, of Baldynneis, the abridger and 
translator of Ariosto ; John Borrell, burgess of Edinburgh ; John 
Napier, of Merchistan, inventor of logarithms, commentator on 
" Ilevelation," and poet; Alexander Hume, of Polwarth; James 
Melville, a Presbyterian clergyman ; Lady Culross ; James Cock- 
burne; George Mushet, &c., mostly "pious versifiers." A con- 
siderable proportion of chapter twenty-third is devoted to James I. 
of England and VI, of Scotland, who in 1584, " when he had only 
reached the age of eighteen, published his earliest work, under the 
title of " The Essayes of a Prentise in the Divine Art of Poesie," 
"Poetical Exercises at Vacant Hours," 1591 ; " Basilikon Doron," 
1599. His " Works " were published in the year of Shakspere's 
death, 1616. As the author speaks of James's translation of the 
Psalms, he proceeds to notice those also of Zachary Boyd ; Sir 
William Moore, of Eowallan ; Francis Bouse, &c., and the authorized 
(Scottish) version of the Psalter. In chapter twenty-fourth the 
author complains, " The remainder of our subject presents little 
more than a barren waste, an extended wilderness interspersed with 
very few spots of verdure." He then proceeds to consider the life 
and merits of Sir William Alexander, Earl of Stirling. His literary 
offspring was numerous; the most prominent of these are his 
" Mx>narchicke Tragedies," — Croesus, 1604 ; Darius, 1603 ; Alexander, 
1607 ; and Julius Cssar, 1607. " He is rather the poet of senti- 
ment than of imap;ination ; his works are less frequently distin- 
guished by bold flights of fancy, than by a philosophical vein of 
reflection ; but he often displays considerable vigour of conception, 
and expresses his thoughts with suitable force and dignity. His 
plays are not in their spirit very dramatic." We next pass to 
J5en Jonson's friend, William Drummond, of Hawthornden, many 
of whose beautiful sonnets are quoted. The excellence of his 
versification has often been deservedly extolled by English critics, 
and it can scarcely be doubted that he, rather than Waller, Denham, 
or Dryden, is the first introducer of a smooth and polished versifi- 
cation. Accounts are then given of Sir Bobert Aytoun; Sir D. 
Murray ; Sir B. Kerr, Earl of Ancrum ; James Graham, Marquis 
of Montrose, &c. Chapter twenty -fifth enters on " a very barren 
field, in which the labourers are neither conspicuous for their merit 
nor their numbers." He mentions in it Alexander Gordon, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Aberdeen, and charitably hopes ** that his 
philosophy was better than his poetry ; " Sir James Semple, of 
Beltrees, who was himself a poet, and the father and grandfather of 
poets ; Bobert, his son, and Francis, his grandson, were full of the 
"Parnassian veine." Then we read of William Clelland, of 
Alexander Pennecuick, M.D., " a gentleman by birth, and more by 
mind ; " to him another Alexander Pennecuick, " burgess and guild 
brother of Edinburgh," succeeds ; William Hamilton, of Gilbert- 
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field, follows ; and tlie work conclndes with a notice of the ballad of 
HardyKnute and of Lady Wardlaw, the second daughter of Sir 
Charles Halket, of Pitferren, who was bom in 1677, and in 1696 
became the wife of Sir Henry Wardlaw, a gentleman of Fifeshire. 
She died about 1727, and has been frequently represented as the 
authoress of •• Hardy Knute." 

We hare now supplied our readers with a running account of the 
main contents of the volume. We must, howerer, mention that 
the Notes, of which we hare not yet spoken, are remarkable, not 
only for their accurate references to the bibliography of ihe subject, 
but for their interesting allusions to many curious points. To all 
students of literature of the period' ifUer Chaucer and Shakspne, 
we commend the book as a useful, and in some sort an absolutdy 
essential supplement to ordinary literary histories. The variety of 
matter, and the excellent though formal style of the treatise mtke 
it a valuable one for libraries of literary associations. Its points of 
contact with English literature are many and striking. We aw 
glad that the book has been published, as it fills up a want in our 
common books, and we regret that its author did not live to reap 
the profit and the praise wnich are his due for its production. Dr. 
Carole deserves the gratitude of scholars for his labour of love on 
the "woric. 



OzFOBD Deobbks akd Opkii Scholabships. — The B.A. degree at Oxford 
is now attMDAble for scholnrebip by all, aod the injostice of requiring conformity 
to the Church of England as a preliminary to the M.A. degree is not likely to be 
much longer continued. The following announcement may interest those who are 
prepared to compete this year: — ** Oxford, Feb. 18. — On Saturday, the 14th dt 
April, there will be holden in Merton College an election to — One Classical Post- 
mastership, value £100 per annum, tenable for five years ; one Mathematical 
Postmastersbip, value £80 per annum, tenable for five years ; one Jackson 
Scholarship (classical), value £60 per annnm, tenable for five years ^^ouk 
didates for the Postmastersbips and the Jackson Scholarship must be mnder 
twenty years of age; one Bible Oierkship, tenable for four years; two ExhibitieMof 
£26 per annum, tenable for three years. Candidates are requested to send to 
the Warden, on or before the 9th of April, testimonials of conduct and certificates 
of age, and in the case of the Bible Clerkship certificates that they are in need of 
snch assistance. The ezamination will begin on Tuesday, the 10th of April, at 
9.30 a.m. There will be an ezamination at Wadham College on Friday, the 1 Itb 
of May, and following days, for not less than three open scholarships, tenable for 
five years, and of the value of £72 a year. In the election to one of them, much 
weight will be given to proficiency in mathematics. Candidates, who must be 
under twenty years of age, are to call on tbe Warden on Thursday, the 19th of 
May, at four o'clock, with testimonials of good conduct, and certificates of bapti6ia> 
aad of the date of birth.** 
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QtttSTtoKs BKQimtnto Answsss. 

601. What are the best and most 
impartial works ob the life and times 
of Oliver Cromwell? — ^T. H. Pbticbs. 

602. What biographies of Benjamin 
Franklin maj be considered the most 
authentic?— T. H. P. 

603. Will any of yoar able corre- 
spondents kindly snpply me with an 
^itome of what geology furnishes rela- 
tive to the origin of man on the globe, 
—whether he is, as some suppose, a 
development from the lower animals, or 
a dbtinct creation, as the Bible declares 
him to be. — Inquirer. 

604. I enclose an extract from a 
speech delivered about two months ago 
by Sir Fitzroy Kelly, and which was 
then fully reported in the Timet. It 
is — " By writing out a page at a time 
of writers like Addison or MacaiUay, 
their words will become familiar to you, 
and the collocation of words in sentences 
will become almost habitual, so that you 
will insensibly become good writers and 
perhaps great orators.'* I should like 
the opinion of readers of the British 
CotUroversialistf whether or no the plan 
here recommended is the speediest and 
best method of attaining the power of 
public speaking and of elegant c(mi- 
poeition.— -B. A. 

605. May I beg the favour of you, 
or some of your correspondents, inform- 
ing me the best work on arithmetic, in 
wUch logarithms are fully explained. 
On all railways they give the per-cent- 
age to receiptSf which would take up a 
very long time in working out by pro- 
portion. Doubtless there are several 
gentlemen who take in jour valuable 
book who are connected with railways, 
and who could give the information I 
require. — J. S. B. 

606. Wanted by a reader a full 



account of William Archer Butler, M.A., 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
T. C. D., Dublin, mentioning' his con- 
tributions to philosophy and their Value 
and characteristics. — G. P. H. 

607. Is there any book published on 
the Moral History of Man, in connec- 
tion with the philosophy of history? 
If so, please give publisher.*— G. P. H. 

606. Which are the best and BMMt 
reliable editions and English transla- 
tions of the works of Plato and Aris- 
totle? Are there any helps, analyses, 
or notes published by way of assistance 
towards the better understanding of 
these difficult authors ?-^G. P. H. 



AmWBItS TO QUEStlOKS. 

574. The following definitions I quote 
from J. S. Mill's " Principles of Poli- 
tical Economy C* — '* In every depart- 
ment of human affairs, practice long 
preceded science; systematic inquiry 
into the modes of action of the powers 
of nature is the tardy product of a long- 
course of efforts to use those powers for 
practical ends. The conception, accord- 
ingly, of political economy, as a branch 
of science, is extremely modem; but 
the subject with which its inquiries are 
conversant has in all ages necessarily 
constituted one of the chief practical 
interests of mankind, and in some a 
most unduly engrossing one. That 
subject is wealth. Writers on political 
economy profess to teach or to investi- 
gate the nature of wealth, and the laws 
of its production and distribution ; in- 
cluding, directly or remotely, the opera- 
tion of all the causes by which th6 
condition of mankind, or of any society 
of human beings, in respect to this 
universal object of hutnao desire, is 
made prosperous or the reverse. Not 
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that anj treatise on political economj 
can discnss or even ennmerate all these 
caoses; bnt it undertakes to set forth as 
much as is known of the laws and prin- 
ciples according to which they operate.** 
— G. H. 

577. I beg to refer J. Allen to the 
two following works, — 1. " Historj of 
British Journalism from the Foundation 
of the Newspaper Press in England to 
the Repeal of the Stamp Act in 1855; 
•with Sketches of Celebrities." By Alex- 
ander Andrews. 2 vob)., post 8to. 
<Bentley, 1859). This History com- 
.mences with the earliest newspapers, 
'the Acta Diwna of the Romans, the 
(rosze^^ajofVenicey touches upon written 
rsews, news correspondents, traces the 
the growth of printed news, and brings 
down the history of journalism to the 
present moment. The following note 
on this work occurs in '* Notes and 
Queries," second series, vol.vii., p. 119: 
— ** In these two volumes Mr. Andrews 
has poured out the contents of his note- 
books, which be describes as most con- 
fusedly crammed with memoranda, sta- 
tistics, and anecdotes connected with 
newspapers and their writers; and in 
.^50 far has done his part towards the 
..great work which has yet to be written 
•on the History of the Periodical Press 
•in England. Till that appears, Mr. 
.Andrews's book must be accepted as a 
pleasant gossiping, though not always 
:«ccurate substitute." 2. " Popular 
Outlines of the Press, Ancient and Mo- 
tdem; or, a Brief Sketch of the Origin 
and Progress of Printing, and its intro- 
•duction into this country ; with a notice 
of the Newspaper Press." By Charles 
Al. Macintosh (Wertheimand Macintosh, 
1859). The following note is from the 
same source as the above :— " This little 
work is of a more technical character 
than the preceding; yet, like Mr. An- 
drews's, is a useful contribution to the 
history of our periodical press, — ^made 
the more agreeable by the anecdotes 
which are interspersed through its 
pages."— G. H. 

583. The Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature with which I am best ac- 



quainted is Eitto's, and I consider it a 
valuable and learned work, incorporating 
the results of the labours of the most 
recent writers on theological sdence 
and Biblical criticism. Its distinguish- 
ing features are — 1. Ability of its edi- 
torial and literary department. It num- 
bers among its contributors the names 
of Alexander, Brown, Cairns, Candlish, 
Beard, Credner, Davidson, Delitsch, 
Doran, Eadie, Farrar, Ewald, Goold, 
Gotch, Havernick, Holmes, Jamieson, 
Kitto, F. R. Lees, M*Causland, Madden, 
Mansel, Newman, Newth, Poole, Porter, 
Royle, Hamilton Smith, Pye Smith, 
Stebbing, Thohick, Wright. The geo- 
graphical and descriptive articles are by 
Dr. Kitto ard Professor Porter, bo^ 
of whom have an intimate acquaintance 
with those scenes which they describe. 
2. It does not confine itself to the dry 
details which may be found in a mere 
dictionary of the Bible, but branches 
out into the wide and interesting field 
of Biblical literat ure. It is particularly 
rich iu its rataral history and geo- 
graphical articles; and those in the 
various departments of biography, 
literary history of the books of Holy 
Writ, Biblical antiquities. Biblical inter- 
pretation and criticism, receive that 
prominent attention which is due to their 
importance. 3. The new edition com- 
prises notices of the lives of and works 
of Biblical scholars, including the 
Fathers ; and the notices of Jewish 
writers and works supply information not 
easily accessible elsewhere. Much at- 
tention has also been paid to the religious 
and literary archaeology of the Hebrews, 
and the work is illustrated with steel 
and wood engravings, maps, and charts. 
4. In connection with the biographies, 
the general index to the work will con- 
tain references to the writings and com- 
mentaries therein named ; thus bringing 
together, in alphabetical order, the most 
important works in Biblical literature. 
The work will be completed in three 
octavo volumes, two of which are pub- 
lished, and the third may be expected 
during the present year. It is pub- 
lished by Black.— G. H. 
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(Bxxr €aUtQxnU Course; 

OR, AIDS TO SELF-CULTUBE. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Pope's " Essay on Cbiticism.**— Part III. 

[Mod«m critioism— Erasoms, Vids, Boileaa, Rosoommon, Walttb, &c.] 

At length Erasmns, (26) that great injured oame 

(The ghrjf of the priesthood and the shamel), 135 

M^AHINQS OT WOBDS IN ITALICS, AS S0GOESTION8 FOR PARAPHRASING. 

134. In the counse of time; ill-need. | 135« Famous popil; reviler. 

(26) " Erasmus diffases a Instre over his age which no other name among the 
learned stipplies. The qnalities which ga?e ^im this superiority were his quick- 
ness of apprehension united with much industry, his liveliness of fancj^ his wit, 
and good sense. He is not a very profound thinker,, but an acute observer; and 
the age for original thinking was hardJy come. What there was of it in More pro- 
duced little fruit. In extent of learning, no one, perhaps, was altogether his 
equal. Budaeus, with more accurate scholarship, knew little of theology, and 
might be less ready, perhaps, in general literature than Erasmus. Longolius, 
Sadolet, and several others, wrote Latin far more elegantly; but they were of com- 
paratively superficial erudition, and had neither his keen wit nor his vigour of 
intellect. As to theological learning, the great Lutheran divines must have been 
at least his equals in respect of scriptural knowledge; and some of them possessed 
an acquaintance with Hebrew, of which Erasmus knew nothing; but he had pro- 
bably the advantage in the study of the fathers. It is to be observed that by far 
the preater part of his writings are theological. The rest either belong to philo- 
logy and ancient learning, as the 'Adages,' the * Ciceronians,' and the various 
grammatical treatises; or may be reckoned effusions of his wit, as the ' Colloquies,' 
and the * Encomium MorisB.' . . . Through all the palaces of ignorance went 
ibrth a cry of terror at the coming light. ' A voica of weeping heard, and loud 
lament.' The aged giant was aroused from sleep, and sent his dark hosts of owls 
and bats to the war. One man above all the rest, Erasmus, cut them to pieces 
with irony or invective. They stood in the way of his noble zeal for the restora- 
tion of letters. He began his attack in his * Encomium Morias,' the ' Praise of 
Folly.' This was addressed to Sir Thomas More, and published in 1511. It is a 
pMgnaiit satire against all professions of men, and even against princes and peers; 
but the chief objects are the mendicant order of inonks. ' Though this sort of 
men,' says he, ' are so detested by every one, that it is reckoned unlucky so much 
as to meet them by accident; they think nothing equal to themselves, and hold it 
a proof of their consummate piety if they are so illiterate as not to be able to read. 
And when their asinine voices bray out in the churches their psalms, of which they 
understand the notes, but not the words, then it is they fancy that the ears of the 
samts above are enraptured with the harmony,' and so forth. In this sentence 
Erasmus intimates what is abundantly confirmed by other testimony, that the 
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Stemmed the wild torretit of a harbarpui age^ 136 

And drove those holy Vandals (27) off the stage, 
But see ! each muse in Leo's (28) golden days, 

136. Stopped ; nnciTilized time. | 137. Chased; religioas; from. 

mendicant orders had lost their ancient hold upon the people. There was a growing 
sense of the abuses preyailing in the Church, and a desire for more scriptural and 
spiritual religion. Erasmus was soon in a state of war with the monks ; and in 
his second edition of the New Testament, printed in 1518, the notes, it is said, are 
full of invectives against them." — HaUama ^^ Literature of Europe^*' Vol. I., Part 1, 
ch. iv., pp. 279—290. 

(27) Vandal signifies a wanderer. The Vandals were one of the most bar- 
barous of the northern nations or tribes which invaded Rome in the fifth century 
A.D. They were notorious for destroying anything artistic or literary, and hence 
the term has passed into one of reproach, as signifying any one hostile to literature 
or art, and therefore one barbarous and illiterate. 

(28) " On the death of Julius XL, 1513, Cardinal de Medici was chosen Pope 
at the early age of 37, under the name of Leo X His first appointment of the 
two great scholars Bembo and Sadolet as his secretaries was a pledge of the 
favour towards learning which was the characteristic of his pontificate ; but he did 
not neglect the more material interests of the Church and the Roman See. He 
brought to a successful conclusion the Fif ih Council of the Lateran, and the schism 
which was threatened by the rival Council of Pisa. He concluded a concordat 
with Francis I. of France, which continued to regulate the French Church till the 
Revolution. In the political relations of the Roman See, he consolidated, and in 
gome degree extended, the re-conquests of his warlike predecessor, Julius II.| 
although he also used his position and his influence for the aggrandizement of his 
family. His desertion of the alliance of Francis I. for that of his young rival 
Charles V, although the subject of much criticism, was dictated by a sound cob- 
sideration of the interests of Italy. But it is most of all as a patron of learning 
and art that the reputation of Leo has lived with posterity. Himself a scholar, 
he loved learning for its own sake ; and his court was the meeting-point for all the 
scholars of Italy and the world. He founded a Greek college in Rome, and estab- 
lished a free press, which he endowed munificently. In the encouragement of art 
he was no less munificent. Painting, sculpture, architecture, were equally favoured; 
and it is to his vast project for the rebuilding of St. Peter's, and to the step to 
which he had recourse for procuring the necessary funds — his permitting the 
preaching of an indulgence, one of the conditions of obtaining which was the c<m- 
tribution to this work — that the first rise of the Reformation in Germany is as- 
cribed. He himself seems to have regarded the movement as of little importance, 
describing it as a squabble among the friars; and though he condemned the pro- 
positions of Luther, and issued a commission to inquire into his doctrines, hi» 
measures, on the whole, were not marked by much severity. His personal habits 
were in keeping with his taste-v-splendid and munificent in the highest degree; 
but in his moral conduct he maintained a strict propriety, and his character, though 
not firee from the stain of nepotism, the vice of that age, and more modelled on the 
ideal of an intelligent prince than that of a zealous and ascetic Churchman, was 
beyond all imputation of unworthinesa or irregularity. His death, which ocenrred 
rather suddenly, dnring the public rejoicings in Rome for the taking of Milan, was 
by some ascribed to poison ; but there seems no solid reason for the suspicion. U 
took place December 1, 1521, in the 46th jearof his age.**— C%am5erf>" J^fKydSo- 
padia,** Vol. VI., sub nomine. 
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Starts from her trance^ «»4 trim* bar wit Wed bftjs; (29) 

Bome's ancient geniot o'er itsraio^ sjuread 140 

Shakes o£f tb« dust, and reara Jus raveieod bead. 

Then Scnlptnre and her Bister arts revive; (30) 

StonBft leaped to form, and rocks began to live: 

With sweeter notes each rtsiog temple rung; 

A Raphael (31) painted, and a Vida (32) sang. 145 

139. Aroases; insensibility; arranges. 

(29) ** Italy, in the sixteenth century, was remarkable for the number of her 
literary academies — institutions which, though by no means peculiar to her, have 
in uo other country been so general or so conspicuous. We have already taken 
notice of that established by Aldus Manutius at Venice, early in this ce&tury, and 
of those of older date, which had enjoyed the patronage of princes at Florence and 
Naples, as well as of that which Pomponius Lsetns and his associates, with worse 
auspices, had endeavoured to form at Rome. The Roman Academy, after a long 
season of persecution or neglect, revived in the genial reign of Leo X. ; ' Those were 
happy days,' says Sadolet in 1529, writing to Angelo Colocci, a Latin poet of some 
reputation, * when in your suburban gardens, or mine on the Qairinal, or in the 
Circus, or by the banks of the Tiber, we held those meetings of learned men all 
recommended by their own virtues, and by public reputation. Then it was that, 
after a repast which the wit of the guests rendered exquisite, we heard poems or 
oratiocs recited to our great delight, productions of the ingenious Casanova, the 
sublime Vida, the elegant and correct Bervaldo, and many others still living, or now 
no more.' Corycius, a wealthy German, encouraged the good-humoured emulation 
of these Roman luminaries. But the miserable reverse that, not long after the 
death of Leo, befell Rome, put an end to this Academy, which was afterwards 
replaced by others of less fame.'* — HaUanCg " Literature of Europe" Vol. I., 
Part 1, ch. ix., p. 471. 

(SO) **The conunencement of the sixteenth century is an immortal period in the 
art of painting — the zenith of that sablime art. Italy had never been adorned 
by so many men of genius. Raphael, the unparalleled painter, Michael Angelo, the 
painter, architect, sculptor, engraver, poet^—sublime in «11, Bcnvenuto Cellini, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, a painter al^o and a scientific genius, who had prophetic gleams of 
some of our most marvellous modem discoveries — such as the power of steam, for in- 
stance, — Titian the Veronese; in literature the poets Ariosto, Trissino, and Aretino; 
the historians Machiavelli, Guicciardini,and others, all were the admiration and envy 
of Europe. In the meantime musical art was also advaocing, and the taste for it 
becoming very popular; yon can hear still yearly in the Sistine Chapel the inspired 
strains of Palestrina, and that * Miserere ' the expression of which is in harmony 
with the ' Last Judgment ' of Michael Angelo. A glorious epoch, which the visitors 
of Rome cannot contemplate without emotion, and without experiencing the puri- 
ffinjc influence of the fine arts." — L, R, De Vericour's " Christicm Civilization,^ 
p. 274. 

(31) Raphael Santi was bom in Urbino, 1483. • His father, Giovanni Santi, 
gave him his earliest teaching in art. After his death his uncles placed him under 
Pietro Perugino. He removed to Florence, and latterly to Rome. He had chief 
charge of the building of the new Basilica of St. Peter's at Rome, being appoint*ed 
bead ardiitect by Leo X. in August, 1515. His paintings are regarded as unri- 
valled in their own peculiar style, and his name has become a common term for the 
dttigoation of a great painter. He died at Rome in 1520, when he had exactly 
completed his tfairty-seveoth year. 

(32) "Vidft of Cremona is not by any means less celebrated than Sannazarlos^ 
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Immortal Vid*! on wlioee honoured brow 

Tho poet's bays and critic's irj grow : 

Cremona (S3) now shall ever boast thj name, 

As next in place to Mantna, (34) next in fame. 

Bat soon, by impiouM arrm from Latiam (35) chased, 150 

Their ancient bounds the banished Muses passed: (36) 

150. Unholy weapons; driven. | 151. Olden limils; overstepped. 

his poem on the * Art of Poetry/ and that on the * Game of Chess/ were printed 
in 1527 ; the ' Christiad/ an epic poem, as perhaps it deserves to be called, in 1535; 
and that on * Silkworms,' in 1537. Vida's precepts are clear and jadicioas, and we 
admire in bis ' Game of Chess ' especially, and the poem on * Silkworms/ the skill with 
which the dry rules of art, and descriptions the most apparently irreducible to 
poetical conditions, fall into his elegant and classical langaage. It has been ob- 
served that he is the first who laid down rules for imitative harmony, illustrating 
them by his own example. The ' Christiad' shows not so much, I think, of Vlda's 
great talents, at least in poetical language; but the subject is better managed than 
by Sannazarins. Yet notwithstanding some brilliant passages, among which the 
conclusion of the second book *De Arte Poetica' is prominent, Vida appears to me 
far inferior to the Neapolitan poet His versifioation is often hard and spondaic, the 
elisions too frequent; and even where the subject best admits of it, not always so 
elevated as we should desire." — HaUanCs "Literature of Europe" Vol. I., Part 1, 
ch. viii., p. 431. 

(33) Cremona^ a Boman colony in the north of Italy, near the confluence of the 
Adda and the Po. It suffered much in the civil wars of Antony and Augustus, 
Vitellius and Vespasian. Mark Jerome Vida was born in Cremona, its chief town, 
in 1490. He was a professed imitator of the Latin poet Virgil, and composed the 
" Christiad " after the pattern of the '*Mne\dJ* 

(34) Mantua, a town in Cis- Alpine Ganl. on an island in the river Mincio; in 
the neighbourhood of which, at Andes, b.c. 70, Virgil was born. The two towns 
are mentioned together in the following line in Virgil's ninth £clogne : — 

*' Mantua, v» nimiom misers vicius Cremons;" 

and Silius Italicus calls it, " Mantua, home of the Muses." 

(35) Latiuntf a country in Italy, originally meaning the small district between 
the Tiber and the Nuraicus, but used for all Italy ^ as Virgil says,— ^ 

'^ Is genns indocile ac dispersnm montibus altis 
Composuit, legesque dedit, Latiumque vocari 
Malnit, his quoniam latnisset tutus in oris." 

(36) " Although the reigns of Charles V. and of Philip II. appear amongst the 
most brilliant in history, for the triumphs of the human mind, in the career both 
of letters and of art, we must not forget that it was also the fatal ^riod when 
chains were forged to subdue (he intellect of mankind, and when genius, arrested 
in its course, was compelled to retrace its steps. These monarchs, who reaped the 
advantage of the munificent labours of their predecessors, failed to scatter, in their 
turn, the s^ds of civilization; and as the harvest of the human mind requires half 
a century to bring it to perfection, every province subjected to their dominion was, 
after the expiration of that time, doomed to the general fate of sterility. It is 
almost impossible to convey an idea of the suspicious yet lethargic nature of the 
Spanish government under the three Philips (Philips II., I IL, and IV.) over nearly 
one-half of Italy ; embracing the Milanese, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia. It ex- 
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Theno0 arts o'er all the northam world advance; 

But critic-learning flourished most in France; 

The mles a nation bom to serre obeys. 

And Boilean (37) still in right of Horace sways. 155 



tfuded likewise, with scarcely less anthority, over the territories of the Pope, and 
over the dukedoms of luly, which had occasion to solicit its protection. Enor- 
mons duties, unequally and absurdly exacted, destroyed commerce, and exhausted 
sod depopulated the country; while goyemors enriched themselves by cruel and 
overwhelming extortions, which excited a uniTorsal feeling of hatred and con- 
tempt against the blind infatuation and injustice of such a system. The course of 
mtenninable war in which the court of Madrid persisted during the whole period 
that the house of Austria wielded the sceptre of Spain, had drained the finest pro- 
vinces of their wealth and population, and left them open to the annual depreda- 
tions of the Turks, to the ia?asion of the French, to the masked wars of the Pied- 
moutese, and to the resistance of German and Spanish troops, even more to be 
dreaded than the enemy. All free inquiry was considered in the light of an attack 
upon the Government ; while the liberty ef the press was rigidly prohibited to its 
rabjects, as well as the least discussion reUting to public tiSaha^-^SUmondfs 
"literature of ike South of Europe " (foAn), ch. xvi., p. 442. 

(37) Boilean's "fundamental doctrine was that 'reason is the soul of writing^ 
SBd tmth its only objecU' 

' Aimez-vous la Kuson; que toujours tos Merits, 
Empruntent d*elle seule et leur lustre et leur prix. . 
Rien n*efit beau que vrai ; le vrai seul est aimable.' 

^ The various mles which he lays down are but particular applications of this 
great principle to the various kinds of composition. It was thus that Boileau ful- 
filled the mission of * the legislator of Parnassus ' — ^a title which was accorded to 
bun by the unanimous voice of his age. The doctrines thus established were 
somewhat more than the work of one superior genius. They were the literary 
creed of the greatest poets then living; and had been, it is believed, carefully dis- 
cossed with Moli^re, Racine, La Fontaine, and Chapelle.'' — **Bandbooh of French 
LUeraiure" hy Margaret Foster^ p. 164. 

"It commences with some general rules and introductory principles. The 
second book touches on elegiac and lyric poetry, which are not only cursorily referred 
to by Horace, but are introduced by him in that part of his epistle which corre- 
sponds to this portion of the present work. The third, which is the most important 
uid by much the longest of the piece, chiefly treats, in the manner of Horace, of 
dramatic poetry; and the concluding book is formed on the last section of the 
' Epistle to the Pisos; ' the author, however, omitting the description of the frantic 
bard, and terminating his critical work with a panegyric on his sovereign. Of all 
the modem arts of poetry Boileau's is the best. It is remarkable for the brevity 
of its precepts, the exactness of its method, the perspicacity of the remarks, the 
propriety of the metaphor i; and it proved of the utmost utility to his own nation, 
in diffusing a just mode of thinking and writing, in banishing every species of 
false wit, and introducing a pure taste for the nmplicity of the ancients. Boileau, 
at the conclusion of his last book, avows, and glories, as it were, in the charge 
that his work is founded on that of Horace: — 

' Pour md, qui jnsqu'ioi nonrri dans la satire, 
N*06e encore mauler la trompette et la lyre, 
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Bat we braTe Britons foreign laws despised, 

And kept unconquered &nd unciviKzed; 

Fierce for the liberties of wit and bold, 

We still defied the Bomans as of old. 

Tet some there were among the sounder few, 

Of those who less presumed and better knew, 

Who durtt aaaert the/Mster ancient cause, 

And here restored if\!C& ftrndamentdl laws. 

Such was the Muse, whose rales and practice tell (38) 

^ Nature's chief masterpiece is writing well" 1 

Saeh was Boseommon, (39) not noore leam'd than good, 



160 



165 



157* I^ained mivanqubhed; rade. 

158. Bold; freedom; intelligence 

159. Yore. 



162. Ventored to defend; more cor- 
rect. 

163. Beinstated; moat essential rales. 



Yobs me venez ponrtant, dans ce champ glorienz; 
Vous offirlr ces le9ons, que ma Muse an Parnasse, 
Ba]^porta, jemie encore, dm oonuBerce d'Hor«oe.* 

(As for me, I heretofore have been nourished in satire; 
Of war and love I dare not yet attempt the matter; 
Hereafter yon may find me in these glorious fields. 
That which my Muse brings fr(mi Parnass I ofier, 
Gathered while yonng from Horace's rich cofier.)" 

Boyds Anthonys ** Horace^'' p. 590. 

(38) John ^effield, Duke of Bnckioghamshire, was born 1649. He was nick- 
named Lord Alipride. He pursued a military career in his youth, and in James XL's 
time took to statecraft. He offended James by making loye to his daughter, and 
made amends for his presumption by pretending, though a sceptic in heart, to be- 
come a convert to Popery. At the Bevolution he plighted his faith to V^lliam XXL 
Queen Anne heaped honours on him— offering even to make him Lord Chancellor. 
He was a man of great ability, lax faith, and loose morals. He was one of the first 
orators of his time. His prose writings are lively, vigorous, and agreeable ; but 
his poems, though praised by his contemporaries — Boscommon, Dryden, Pope, &c. 
— scarcely rise above mediocrity. They are sensible, plain, and easy-going, but 
not at all musical or imaginative. His chief efforts in this line are an *' Essay on 
Satire " and an ** Essay on Poetry." The latter of these Pope revised. Sheffield 
died in 1721. 

(39) Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Boscommon, an Irishman by birth, was the son 
of James Dillon, third earl, and Elizabeth Wentworth, sister of the Earl of Strafford, 
who became godfather to the boy, born 1633; and who, on the outbreaking of dis- 
turbances in Ireland, took him to his seat in Yorkshire to be educated. When 
Strafford was disgraced, Dillon was sent to Caen, where he studied under Bochart 
He afterwards studied in Italy, especially in Bome. After a brief stay in Ireland 
he settled in London. At the Be&toration he got a pension. He was appomted 
Master of the Horse to the Duchess of York. He married Lady Frances, daughter 
of the Duke of Burlington, and widow of Colonel Courtenay. He di^d in 1684, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His works are an "• Essay on Translated 
Verse," 1680; Horace's *' Art of Poetry," translated into English blank verse, 1680. 
** Prologues and Epilogues to Plays," &o., 1684. He was aeeoniited most excellent 
in the art of poetry. Pope elsewhere Bays of him,-— 
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With manners generous as his noble blood : 

To him the wit of Greece and Borne was known, 

And every author's merit bat his own. 

Saoh late was Walsh, (40) the Muse's judge and friead, 170 

Wb^kjutt^ knetp to blame or to comimnni: 

TofaiMmge mid, but aecUous for desert; 

The cle4ir€$t head, And the sincerest lieart.' 

This humble praise, lamented shade, receive, 

Thisi^roMe, at least, a graUful Muse may giae; 175 

The Muse whose early voice you taught to sing, 

Preter^ed her ImghtSy and pruned her tei^der vfing 

(Her guide now lost), no more attempts to rise, 

But io low numbers abort ezcursiona tries; 

Content if hence tht uokarn'd tbeir wan^a may viftw, 180 

The karvHd r^eci on what he/ore they knew: 

Careless of oensuret not too fond of fame; 

Still pleased to praise, yet not ckfraid to bimme; 

Averse alike Xofiatter or offend; 

NfA free from &ult8, nor yet too veun to mend. 



171. Rightly understood; condemn; 
prtise. 

172. Imperfections kindly; eager in 
befriending; merit. 

173. Most penetrating intellect; most 
booest 

175. Commendation; thankful; be- 
stow. 

177. Advised; efforts; criticized; 
early flight. 



185 

181. Cultured think over again; pre- 
viously. 

182. Headless; harsh judgment; 
eager for renown. 

183. Delighted; inclined to flinch; 
finding fault. 

184. Disinclined equally; praise in- 
judiciously; injure heedlessly. 

185. Unchargeable with; egotistical; 
endeavour to improve. 



" In all Charles's days 
Boficommon only boasts unspotted bays." 
And in Hurdis's "Village Curate," 1788, he is characterized as follows: — 
" Boscommon fills with elegant remark 
His verse as elegant ; uBspotted lines 
Fk>w from a mind unspotted as themselves." 
*^ He is," says Johnson, " elegant, but not great ; he never labours after exquisite 
beauties, but he seldom falls into gross faults. ... He improved taste if he 
did not enlarge knowledge. . . . He is perhaps the only correct writer in 
mte before Addison." ** It was," Dryden confesses in his '* Miscellanies," " my 
Lerd BoBOommon's * Essay on Translated Verse/ which made me uneasy till I 
tiied whether or no I was capable of following his rules, and of reducing his specu- 
lation into practice " 

(40) William Walsh was bom, 1663, at Abberley, Worcestershire, and educated 
at Wadham CoUege, Oxford. He aided Pope in his studies in his eai4y career, 
and took him as a guest to his country seat. He went to London, gained the 
oharaoter of a naan of fashion, a critic, scholar, and poet; was made Gentleman of 
the Herse to Queen Anne, and represented Bichmond, in Yorkshire, in Parliament. 
Hit chief works are " A Dialogue concerning Women," " Letters and Poems," &o. 
Dr. Johnaoo caDs them ** pages of inanity;" but they secured the praises of Dryden, 
and Popi^ who had experienced his kindness, never forgot the nuin while speaking 
of the poet. He died in 1708, shortly before the issue of the " Art of Criticism." 
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Thomas Shbodbh, M.A., author of 
*' Elements of Logic," has in the press 
^ Essays on Philosophical Subjects.'' 

A thorough " Discussion on Hamil- 
ton versuM Mill "is announced as nearly 
ready in Edinburgh. We have reason 
for believing that it will be a product 
of the pen of Mr. T. Gollyns Simon, an 
idealist of the purest water. 

A version of Chrysostom on the 
Priesthood is in preparation by Bev. 
B. H. Cooper, editor of the Journal of 
Sacred LUerahire, 

Alexander Smith has written a sequel 
to ''Alfred Hagart^s Household," en- 
titled **Mi8S Oona McQuarrie," which 
has been published by Messrs. Ticknor 
and Fields, Boston, U.S. 

A poem on a classical subject is re- 
ported as engaging the labours of the 
Laureate. 

An autobiography of John Gibson, 
the Welsh sculptor of the ''Tinted 
Venus," &C., is said to be in MS. 

Miss Isa Craig is commandress of 
the Argoty. 

F. Buckert, the German poet (b. 
1789), died Slst Dec, 1865. 

"A Year m Sweden with Fredrika 
Bremer," translated, is announced as 
from the pen of a daughter of William 
and Mary Howitt 

To the multitude of translations of 
Homer already issued it is reported 
that Mr. Gladstone is about to add one. 

T. L. Peacock, novelist, the friend of 
Shelley, died Jan. 29th. 

The delegates of the Oxford press 
have underUken the preparation of a 
series of good school books and manuals 
in the departments of classics, history, 
physical science, English language and 
literatura, mathematics, modem Un- 
guages, &c. 

A biography of Walter Savage Lan- 
der, from the life-giving pen of the 
auUior of the " Memoirs of Goldsmith," 
*' Sir John Eliot," &c, Mr. John Fors- 
ter, could scarcely fail to be valuable; 
and this, it is said, we are to have. 



J. J. Bennett, of the British Mu- 
seum, 18 editmg the coUeeted botanical 
works of his prodeoessor, Robert Brown, 
for the Bay Society. 

The Early English Text Society, 
established 1864, is progressing favour- 
ably, and proposes to issue for this year 
to its subscribers twelve texts of scarce 
books or unique MSS. 

A five-act historico-spectacularplay, 
** The Life and Death of Raleigh," has 
been issued from the poetic mmt of 
M. F. Tupper, and is to be put on the 
stage. 

A " Key to the ' Don Quixote' of Cer- 
vantes" is to be issued by Mr. Rawdon 
Brown. 

A Bibliography of Craniology is about 
to be reissued by Dr. B. Davis, author 
of " Crania Britannica." 

Schiller's beautiful and philosophical 
" Lay of the Bell," which has been 
translated so happily both by Meri- 
vale and Bulwer, has been issued in a 
Latin version at Berlin. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Charles is the au- 
thoress of "The SchSnberg-Cotta 
Fanuly," &c 

W. T. Brande, author of a ** Manual 
of Chemistry," editor of '* Dictionary of 
Literature, Science, and Art," &c., died 
on the llthinst. 

Rev. E. H. Perowne has been ap- 
pointed Hulsean Lecturer for the year. 

Mrs. John Bakewell, authoress of 
religious and educationid works, died 
at Fenton, aged 66. 

Francis Fry, Esq., of Bristol, ha» 
issued a "Description of the Great 
Bible of 1539," with extracts, fac- 
similes, &c. 

Mrs. Everett Green, in succession to 
Mr. Lemon, is calendaring the State 
Papers of the Elizabethan era. 

A Critical Biography of Comttf, and 
an estimate of his philosophy, on the 
adverse side, is promised by an aUe 
writer who contributed a paper oo 
Comt^ to the BritUh (2«(aneri|y Sevkm 
in its early days. 
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WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., r.E.S., &c.~THE LOGIC 
OF SCIENCE. 

** One attempt, a bold and sncoeufal one, has been made in onr own day to 
tnite the historj of science and the lop;io of indnctiye discorerj — I mean ' the his- 
torjr and philosophy of the indnctive sciences.' An English philosopher of wonder- 
(U ^ecsatilitj, indnstxy, and power, has erected a permanent monument to his 
rspBtation in a Tolominons work bearing the preceding title.*' — Professor J, D, 
Forbes. 

TsB TTniyersity of Cambridge has given not a few names of 
lenown to the history of philosophy. In it the great reformer of 
sdentifio investigation, — 

** Large-browed Vemlam, 
The king of those who know," 

ginned his new logic, not of argumentation but of arts. The pro- 
digioas learning of Ealph Cudworthwas there expended in protest- 
hiy against Hobbes of Oxford, in maintaining the doctrine of an 
"mmiutable morality," and in building up his " Intellectual System 
of the Universe." llie " Psyobozoia," and the " Divine Dialo^es " 
of Hie Platonic Henry More, as well as the " Scepsis Scientifica " 
and ike '* Plus Ultra " of the j^ilosophic Joseph Glanville, sprang 
4;Dm the revolt against Scholasticism, of which Cambridge was 
the scene and seat, in which lipomas Gale and Benjamin Whichcote 
took a part. The splendid erudition and the glowing piety of Dr. 
Iitac Barrow at once warmed and illumined divinity, while his 
ingenious intellect gave added attractiveness to mathematical 
itodies in Cambridge ; where also the glorious mind of Sir Isaac 
Newton was trained to tmveil the mystery of the universe. At 
Cambridge Dr. Edmund Law prelected on casuistry, inquired into 
tbe ori§^ and nature of our ideas of space and time, and studied 
the writings of John Locke with an ardour which became contagious. 
Bavid HartW, the founder of modern sensationalism, the philoso- 
^c master of James Mill, of John S. Mill, of Alexander Bain and 
Herbert Spencer, was a student in that University. William Paley, 
the proiM of Edmund Law, was the moral and political philoso- 
pher of Cambridge par excellence during the latter ]^art of the pre- 
vious century. The name of Samuel Taylor Coleridge is written 
on the roU-book of Cambridge philosophers. To its more modern 
names tiiere fall to be added that of Augustus De Morgan, whose 
reputation is great in all lands, not only as one of the most original 
1866. B 
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and accurate matliematicians of our times, but also as tlie projector 
of extensions and improvements in ** Formal Logic," — on6 of the 
keenest- witted of living controversialists ; and that of (now, alas 
the late) William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity, widely known 
as a sagacious thinker, a notable mathematician, a profound scho- 
lar, an unwearied student of science, and an elaborate expositor of 
the history and philosophy of inductive discovery and scientific 
thought, — one of the most remarkable thinkers of this age on the 
Logic of Science. Of both of these distinguished investigators of 
the forms and the results of logical and scientific thought we have 
long intended to speak at some length; but the multitude of 
their writings, the intimacy of their relations to the whole oycle of 
ancient learning and modern research, and the difficulty as well as 
the presumption of attempting to epitomize such extraordmarjr 
labours as those for which they have made the world their debtors, 
have deterred us once and again. 

The sad circumstance of Dr. WheweU's death has occasioned a 
curiosity regarding his writings and the events of his life, which is 
not adequately provided with gratification by the obituary comp^i- 
diums which the news sheets supply ; while these notices, interest- 
ing as they may happen to be, do not usually take a form such as 
supplies guidance to students in the use of the writings, by pointing 
out what is to be found in them, or a due application of the life-lessons 
to be learned from his efforts and doings. We intend, in the 
sequel of this paper, to set before the reader a concise outline of 
Dr. Whewell's life, some slight notices of his chief aocomplishmeiits 
as an author and thinker, and a synopsis of his views on the k^;icof 
science — such as we understand it, and have been able to bring toge- 
ther, from the materials at hand, and in the brief interval allotted to 
us for preparation. Lnperfect as our sketch must be, the nobleness 
of the life, the excellence of the thoughts, the splendour of the labouffi 
of Dr. Whewell cannot fail to impart interest and value to our narra- 
tive, for it is a life in which effort, industry, perseverance, thought- 
fulness, and duty are seen reaping the rewards of honour, progress, 
respect, and affectionate homage. It is a life, too, which links itself 
with many controversies, — with the members of the Syndieate on 
the reforms in teaching recjuisite in the university ; with Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton on the logical value of mathematical training, on 
the principles of university education, and on our attainment of a 
knowledge of the qualities of matter j with /John Stuart Mill, <m 
necessary truths, on the forms and processes of induction, on utih- 
tarianism as a system of morals, on the nature and classificatiiHi of 
the sciences, and on some important questions in political economy ; 
with Sir John Herschel, on the origin of scientific conceptions; 
with Sir David Brewster, on some of the theories involved in optics 
and meteorology ; with Alexander Bain, on electrical science, and 
the place of experience in thinking ; with G. H. Lewes and Comte, 
on the methods, progress, and development of the sci^iees ; with 
the author (P) of " The Vestiges of Creation," on the relations ofre- 
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HgioBL and scie&ee ; with Baden Powell, o& the unity or pdurality of ' 
worlds; with the Benthapoodtes, on the lonndations of morals:; with 
Lord Brougham, on political philosophy; with Sir Gr. 0. Lewis, on 
eaosation in history ; with Archbishop Whafeely, on the use of ted»- 
nioal language ; with Pugin and Eickman, on Gothic arohiteeture:; 
w^ Bean .^ord and 'ProfesBOT Blackie, on English hexameteiis 
and the translation of Homer ; and with many oiher parties on 
many other points, — c|uite sufficient to give bitterness to Sydney 
Smith's saying, *' Science is his forte ; omniscience is his foible ;" 
but also enough to prove the vigour, energy, versatility, and in- 
dustry of his mind, as well as the excellence and variety of tibe 
enlture to which he had subjected it. 

WiUiam Whewell was bom at Lancaster, 24th May, 1794. His 
fatker was a carpenter and joiner, in humble circumstances, who 
lad no idea of the eminence to which the young Lancastrian would 
rise, and who intended that his son should foflow, like himselC a 
handicraft life at the bench. This fact, with the exaggeration of 
envy, perhaps, gave rise to a tradition in Cambridge that the notable 
man of science who had attained to the leadership of the learned 
weiety of that university-city had once in his youth worked as an 
ikpprentice at the anvil, which story led the waggish undet- 
j^ufttes, most reprehensibly, in a season of unpopulwity, to 
salute his entrance into the Senate-House with the wnistling of the 
tone of " The Harmonious Blacksmith/' There is, w^ believe, bo 
foundation in fact for the statement that he ever was a handicraflbs- 
man in the ordinary acceptation of the term. It is usually started 
tiiat he was entirely educated, under the Eev. Joseph Bowley,M. A., * 
at ihe free grammar school of his native town, wnere he had Prof. 
Owen and Wm. Higgin, D.D., Bishop of Derry and Sra][^oe, as com- 
peen. Our notes (which, however, ^are not autii^Qiioated by the 
name of our informant), collected some years ago in the neighboor- 
hood, state that his father removed during William's boyhood 
to Hilnathorpe, a member of the port of Lancaster, about fifteen 
loiles northwards, on the Lune, situated in the parish of Heversham, 
in Westmoreland. Here, according to our information, in the itee 
grammar school, founded in 1613, by Edward Wilson, Esq., Wil- 
£am Whewell was farther and more highly educated ; and here the 
eager-hearted boy made such progrees as to induce his schoolmaster 
—whose name we have not learned— to remonstrate with the boy's 
&&er against condemning a lad of his talents to a w<»kman's life. 
Thm gave great joy to the student-minded lad — his predileotios^ 
were aU for learning, and his delights were found in it. He united 
his own requests to his master's advising, and the straggle between 
the necessities of 1^ day, and the futurity of a meritonous son, was 
decided by the boy's parents resolving to give him a chance to do 
MHoething better for himself than they could manage to do for him. 
His dilig^ice at and his interest in his tasks were redoubled. Hk 
energy ov^came the difficulties that arose in his course. He had 
the spur of ambition within him, and the joy of genius in the work- 
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mg-<mt of i«i 8(»lf-^difed'png'^otl was Mi by him in all its power. 
The iiidiMne^:orihM «>at#am fertol^ did not diminiflh ihe natural 
o^gohp.^ orhiri[||pMt;'bt(tthotigh it itd>bomi^d htslieartto achiere 
inters it aliio stifll^ed hH dispositionV ^d gave it a haKlnesB, if not 
a>h8r8bta6fl»^«4iidiaft^%iAMsjmateri^^ i^ loving 

intercourse which man should alwayis'seek to attoin With his fellow- 
men. 'Biit th'is #ft8')i6t yet. * Then all was eifiniest laboriotisAess, 
ood inappeasaible on^hasting in ih6' acquisition of kno#ledg^, 
a^ *an eaget lobldiig forw^aSd to a dto'eer of fAHh^ exefrtion ia 
Mghei" seats iyt IfkoAiHg. Hope ^^nted dffart] anid efibirt justified 
hope.' -' ■ '' ' -■ - ' 1 ■ •' • 

Edward Wilabn*s will provided for' th^ edttdal^on of two poor 
Sdholart— ^ne at^Qaeen*s (Mlege, OtfbitB, aad the other at Trinity 
€k)llege^ Cambridge." It'wds eissetttial iliat they should he poor 
men's sons; wt«i8e Ikthers were unable* to^ ttive them eomp^tont 
maintenance. • H this fu!^ th« master s^efored an interest fi>r /Wil- 
pam Whe#)»ll 3end aft^. a sednloiA training in otaSsies, but esj^ 
dally in mt^^sSMcB, for which hehaddiBplaTed^ot only a tiAte 
hull a g^usl an ^sliiMtiOnwaS in 1^2 isieou^d fbirhim to Trii^ 
GoEe^e, Cambridge, %h«r6 he entered lu^ a^iaar. The i»oil 
^^Maditions 6f i^i:^dati«^ sissarship-^that the persons admitted, as 
^cb, shall he ^ypooi^ $t%&lar$ in ihe trtte sense of the term, and 
l^ely to be^mrnseM ahd distinguished members of socie^^-* 
i^ere p^bablV be#eei( MfiHied in ihik hm^^oe than in most. 8lftu^ 
khip impl^ me'di)iiiig hi' the hall, te^denee "money, andse^feni 
6tl^ ^perquisites; am^untin^ in all to ttpwards of £60 per akmum. 
In thd secfoud year of Ms residence he was elected, by die masters 
aftd seniors; ifStt% geiieiy ^^mination in classics and mathematics, 
m Easter W^k,:io a fofrndai^on^scholalfship. 

Early -in K^' UiidMfiprsldttate daree^ he gained l^e Chanoelloi**8 
g^ media R*,E;iglish pOetry ; sttbjeet, •* Columbus." In 1816, 
tLfter « brSBurt'COitille'bf^hardi'Worldng, book-Ioting study, he 
graduated B: A./ jgoin^ in. for matikematicai honours. In the mati»- 
matit^Ll tripoB-^a ct^^datnre for honours which implies not onl^ 
the passing of ^e cnrdinary examination, biit also a special exami- 
nation Of ^ree days on the more elemetktairy parts of mathemalies 
and natural philosophy, and a five days' examination in the higher 
departments of the same studies-— he came out second wrangler. 
^0 also ginned the second prize of £26, instituted in 1768, by the 
Eev. Dr. Eobert Smith, Master of Trinity, for " the best profi- 
cients in mathematics and natural philosophy." These proofs of 
hib mental prowess made coUe^te preferment certain. He was 
speedily chosen a fellow of his colfege, and enrolled among its 
tutors. He was not long in rising to be the principalpubHc tutor 
in Trinity, the principal college in the university. His extensive 
acquirements in physical and mathematical science, his vigour and 
independence as a thinker, his zeal, knowledge and skill in teaching, 
concurred in raising him to this proud eminence. In this relation 
he endeavoured to extend the circle and to amplify the course of 
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stiadiesintheimiyenity ; and that stadents might be excaseless for 
not rising to a liigher mark, he determined upon preparing a seriei 
of more appropriate books than those in common use at Siat time 
inthenniyersity. In 1819 he was admitted to the degree of M.A., 
and became obliged to enter into holy orders within seren years of 
that date or demit his fellowship. 

In 1819 he issued his " Elementary Treatise on Mechanics/' in 
whiah the whole of that science is exhibited as, denending on a few 
aimple, self-evident axiomatic principles-^-basing tibe axioms of the 
science on the unirersal, fundamental, apid abstract idea of causation 
as an inherent and necessary one. Whatever may be said of the 
metaphysical accuracy of the foundation-thought, it can scarcely be 
doubted that the logicality and s^stematization of the science are 
?ery much enhanced by the form in which this work is cast. This 
was followed by the publication of treatises on ''Bynamics," " Sta- 
tics,'' " Gome Sections," and several other text-bookst in which a simi- 
lar plan was pursued, and which had the effect of bringing about a 
radical reform in the method of, studying the phy9ico«matnematical 
sciences. He was not only one of the foremost of the distinguished 
gradnates of Cambridge to see the error into which the leaders, of 
education had fallen in supposing tha^ a. persistent study x>f ivathe- 
matics could virtually abrogate the necei^sii^ for the study of 
phjsies and the natural sciences ; but he was also One of the reiidiest 
to promote praoticaUy the ^irit of activity and improvement whidh 
aboQt the close of the first quarter of the present century thrilled 
and agitated thoughtful men., Hence he soon establiflhed a strong 
claim to the regard of the learned commonwealth of which be was 
a member, and was quickly passed u|)ward. in scholastic rank, la 
1820 he was elected a Fellow of the Bc^al Society ». and in all its 
subsequent business he took an active and & promin^^t part. 

In the earnest discussions concerning university reforn^ jnaugn* 
rated in the early years of this century* in.F^luch Sarp* Hersch^l^ 
Peacock, Babbage, &o., were eoni^icuous« TVl^eweU tpoic a leadmg 
IMfft, and soon l^came a man of mark for vigour of mind And versa- 
tility of acquisition. In 1828 he succeeded Pr^ Jl. P. Clarke as 
professor of mineralogy, to which there was na salary attaohed> 
out which was renumerated by an annual g?ant, from P^liament 
on jproduction of a certificate that a course of lectures had been 
delivered. This office be held for four years. Aft^ a course oi 
assiduous study of that> science, he beeamei eouvinced that it could 
not be successfully taught without a imixuter acquaintance with 
chemistry than he possessed or could reasonably look to att^n* and 
lienoe his resignation of the chair he held. In 1829 he issued 
aa anti-corn law tract, entitled a " !MiiihematiGal Expositicm of 
some Doctrines of Political Eoonomj," reprinted firom tne transao* 
tions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, of which he had 
become a member and been chosen a Fellow. It contained a 
miithematical exposition of Adam Smith's theory of rent, and ex- 
^plifications of its working in practice. His tract '^ On a Liberal 
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Education in general^ and with particular reference to the Lesdbig 
Studies of the University of Cambridge," appeared in 1830. To 
1832 belong his treatise on ** The First Principles of Mechanics/' and 
biff tract "* On the Free Motion of Points ; and on UniTersal Grafi- 
tation." In 1833 he publidied his "Astronomy and General 
Physics considered with reference to ]Natural Theology." Th» 
was one of ei^ht treatises " On the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
Qod as manifested in the Creation," originating in a bequest 
of £8,000 to be paid to the person or persons who, under thfr 
appointment of the President of the Eoyal Society, sh(nild compose 
argumentatiye' essiry^s on that subject ; me donor being Ser. F. H. 
E^rton, eighdi earl of Bridgewater. It is in general regarded as 
a highly valuable performance, informed at <mce with ]^iety, learniBg, 
and lioly eloquence ; and in many parts, indeed, it rises to hei^m 
of sacred composition not often reached by British authors. The 
choice of the Eev. Wm. Whewell to write this book led to inyestU 
gations which resulted in those e^^sitions of inductive sciisnM 
on which the fame of their author will ultimately rest. 

Oil the formation of the British Association for the Advanoe^ 
ment of Science, 1831, though he was not present at the inaugnnl 
gictihering at York, he waa nominated one of l^e Yiee-presidonta of 
the section of Mineralogy in the second meeting at Oxford, ISSH^ 
At the meeting held in Cambridge, 1833, he defivered an address 
on ** The Desiderata of the Association and of Science," and read 
an elaborate paper on " The Mathematical Theories of Electricity, 
Magnetism, ana Heat." In 1835 he wrote " Architectural Notes 
on German Churches," in which some adnurers believe that he has, 
in* the idea of verticcUvsm, furnished '^the diue to the whole nmte- 
ries of Gothio architecture." A more serious undertaking, perhapSr 
was the issue in the same year of ** Thoughts on the Studv of 
Maihematios as a part of a Liberal Education," which called fcnrth 
a paper in. the Edinburgh Review (Jan., 1836) "On the Study of 
Mathematics as an Exercise of Mind," which involved a controvwsy 
between two athletes— Hamilton and Whew^, — ^which, howew, 
did not intermit their friendly respect for each other. 

Hie was a contributor to the FkUoloaicai Museum, 1832—33, 
which was edited by his M^id Juliue C. Hare, and had about this 
time* accomplished considerable portions of a translation of the 
.Mneid, of which a specimen is given in that magazine, Yol. Lr 
pc 382—86. *• The Mechanical Euclid, containing liie elements of 
mechanics and hypostatics, ^.demonstrated i^ter the maniMr of the 

elements of geometry To which are^ added ri»na(vks on 

MathematicallSeaBoning and on l&e Logic of Induction," appeared in 
1887, and diows that he was j^adually galninig an insight into the 
wants of his age, and was striving to find light on that sdence of 
thought which is '^ much to be desired to make one wise." Wa 
dare not <^en I9ie question of mathematical logic h<Kre and now, baft 
we cannot avoid noting the manner in which m» iaductive ekoMBir 
it managed bz this treatiae. A stotememt of f^Mt^is firalOHidia, tbtt 
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tbe differdntpmoiplei whkk have been, stiggested as explanatory of 
l^liese facts are noted ; the facts which consist with these explanations 
are next adduced, and those which are inconsistent with the suggested 
principle are pointed out ; at last the real law is brought forward 
and its compatibility with all the known ^facts is stated and iUus<-' 
trated. But a grander achievement followed almost immediately. 
Thds was " The History of the Inductive Sciences from the Earliest . 
to i^e Present Times." He had, it is true, been preceded in this 
line of effort by several scientific thinkers and learned men,— 
Montucla, Bossut, BaiUy, Delambre, Laplace, the authors of the 
Dissertations prefixed to the seventh edition of the EncyclopsBcBa, 
Ac., but he held an idea which gave shape and interest to his rs^id 
^eteh of the history of the investigation of the phenomena and 
laws of the physical universe. He was desirous " of deducing 
lessons from the past history of human knowledge,** of gaining aax 
inductive philosophy of the sciences by induction from the actual 
progress and results of investigation, and hence " forming a plat- 
torm on whieh we might stand and look forward into the future, 
and of providing for every kind of truth methods of research as 
elective as those to which we owe the clearest and the purest por- 
tt©ns of our knowledge ; " so as to produce " a renovation of sotindr 
]^iilosophy, directed by the light which the history of science sheds." 
It is a great work, written with force and perspicuity, with 
mastery of the subject, and a fine clear vein of original thought is 
seen in it throughout. As " a comprehensive survey of the existing^ 
state of human knowledge ** by one mind, it is a marvel of acquisi- 
tion and endeavour. It is not, however, for its superiority as a' 
collection of facts that it deserves most honourable mention ; it is for 
Ae novelty of the point of view in which it presents science an4 
ttie history of science, as the outgrowth of distinct and appropriate 
i^as originated' or originating: in the human mind. The sequel 
followed in 1840, viz., " The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 
&imded on their History." The main treatise is prefaced by 18^ 
aphorisms on ideas, knowledge, and scientific language. The work 
consists of two parts, — I., of Ideas ; II., of Ejiowledge. Tart First 
is divided into ten books, expository of— first, ideas in general; 
second, the philosophy of the several sciences; the former ex- 
^ining the niU;ure of scientific truths, the grounds of our belief in 
them, and the mental acts out of which they arise ; and the latter, 
allOT an outline of the philosophy of the pure, i, e., mathematical 
sciences, shows the application of the principles advanced to the 
great subdivisions of physical science. Part Second consists of 
l^ee books, — first, on the construction of science ; second, opinions 
on the nature of knowledge, and the means of seeking it ; third, 
of methods employed in the formation of science. Sensations 
(bodily and mental) inductively bound together make things and 
ideas ; these constitute fa^ts, facts and ideas yield theories, &c. ; 
tentative theories are hypotheses, and when a consilience of indue* 
tioi]» proves our hypothesis we have law* To decompose phe- 
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voUigaie faott» inre-tlw Ifcuam elemeBtfr in th»,oon0tni€lioii. of seimm. 
All &e xnctiiods kHhortoaanpl^od w j^e formnlion of veionee |bi^ 
he i^^^^u -c^peoiid adaptmDBi of the*e Sr^^^^^t deoompositida 
of fkctB.; h^ nBamremail) jof j»heiKmieiia ; <v > ei^icAlioE of opnfesp* 
tioii* ; c^ i^ootioDnOf law* in pbltoomaiift s e^ . mduotiien of «aiiiM4 , 
f, Aoj^eation . ef indnotiTft d&ooTeries. Qf/ tba. ^raitd 1]ioci|^ 
involYed ibi^kdfle pkraac^«we 4mn supply ao intelligible ab^tmct^ in 
lids paper, Imt )ra hiay> soficejed in lining a fevprci^iiaiii; pasi^)^ 

^*om >the-aatlM»ii'fl «riuii0»toM;etlMriin snoh ii way ad:to,a£G>rdt90QM 

noiidn Hof tlie auda and gvaitLd pnuEioiples of hia logie of the racsieBOop. 

A otj^teiEi; haa '^one von ior agea on tlie naAore aad objectn if 

lopo.: -Iftitifthe aeiteceof tibe lanri^ of tbo^gbt^ or is it ttie qty<iiiip 

vof pniotjimi tek&ce^r Does it deaoribe how uuya thinks^ or does It 
]»wotfibeifaoi0 mau.oQg^ttoihinliyin nadfbr thediseovei^of tmith? 
le it'a^acieaoe BeI£-e6ntaaoed, oe indt «iie wboae Qaea.e:^;^^ 

: effectively into aU aewikoea? Is Jt wholly formid* or e^lirel^ 

:^ aaaterial P ^ ill aa> iadepandent or aa ioatinweiital 8<»ei»ce? Seas 

^ it hold widnn .kia^ the whpleteerat Of diaeo^ery, or ia it traf. ^t^ 
^^ioi artlof ^iaeoTJerytia opt poesibllaF, At eaehatep of the inyei^ 

Ygttti^attre needed itiyeiitidiib sagaoityr geainar^^lemeatft twhi^ 90 
flKl caft gi7^>" I . And db f#e hope; ibo^ .Tiiia for the realfl^^atioA. fof ^ 

^.pKQniB&4^£ai»m>r^'*aiioi^aQ0ft which shall eoable all jmeittoi^iOP* 
atruct scientific truths as a pair of compassea^ esahles all iiieo,:to 
ednltruot exaot^oirQles " ? . For ioieaarly Jiaif a n^ntury .logic ha^ iheen 
the sak^eot of xnujoh : debate. Ojg£6rd and Cambndge have el^ 
been Agitated .to dknuBsiona regarding ita worth, nse^ metheid* Uim^ 
«ttd^ nat«re<- %Dhe.nfb)rnifi^,has, \per£sp^» inclined too imi$h.M||o 
Ari^tDtiies, theiaittev 1» Hato*' Biut :both hSr?e done good mvrm)^ 
iTwaBgihg into-ptoiftinftnoer the -eaimest dNire of men to diseoT^nra 
acieai^d of ihbughti Th» paH which Dr. Whewell took in jbliis 
notaUe^ intelleotuM^&rt' of oiur da{y may periiapa be moreoorrecttibf 
isluyractecifed. as tai sigiacif^iia \analysia of Jkow men have ib«4ti^t 

. while engaged in. diseoyery, «nd a ^mreful dasaification of .the 
.meiliods pursiied by^^m in thinking ont their scheotes and |daoi» 
tiian a didactic aystem o£ preoMtts and roles for effectiog disocKFed^ 
and inxlicating uie methods of sitccess in making them. JJDi the 
study of every portion 6f the nniyerse, in the eonatraction of eveiy 
systematic atJaeme of thought regarding nature or mind, man has 
ascended from the knowledge of particular facts to the knowledge or 
inference of general Ituws, and y^ in the investigation of eyerj; dif* 
ferent class of phenconena processes differing, at least at first si^ht, 
very much from eadi other have been employed. Dr. Whewell's idea 
was, that the history of science, by showing us how inductive dis- < 
oovery takes place in various methods, ever and ever new, however 
apparently exnausted the subject of thought ma^ seem to be, would 
exhibit to us, if carefully studied, a true logic or science, and would 
supply hints, examples, and suggestions, even when it failed to 
provide technically digested roles, possessed of a quasi-infalliUe 
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^fGM^ ix]i^ptoiiii(>ting^ditdOtefjr ct i^tBiKtioD. Henee Ms ''History 
' <^1iie'Ibtd«icUT^ Seienee*^' <pre»eeded his ^ Fhildso^y of theiEndofi- 
Mi% '6&i€i&<i#;*'^ i&d^^no^, tqiiaUy iMBtovilly ftsi the JMbjeet grew 
^'^^Uiih h^ i^tt^kuiiui^ these wwksVei^0ei|kPff^^ 
lifi^* teiitf l€^h'iia> iittpixjfvied fbrms, beitiini; the titles t>f *'^£!he 
^HIit^'oF>S^iet]rtific Id«a«i*^ v^e Nomu OrgttiioniBenOTvtam;" 
"iii*^TIie^>Philoso^y of Dkroove«y." Itwotdd betvainteattenq)!!!! 
i4b^i^^oftL f&pelPto Mmitdd fts this t^^toniize the ^diole system 
^lK^li^<th6l^%fia^ite tomes oontaiiif nor woidd it be' easy for any 
3]£^!^'I^ atdply f^mikhed^nd less powerful thaahll own to com* 
^))!<ei8iiiFto a fftWB^teooes the essence of his opinionson these subjects, 
et we feel that^the^ ideas on mditctiTe scienoe which Pr^WliWell 
f hlc<^d befbrd the intelUgen^e of his own tod oither cOtintn^s possess 
■A^ni^4 %hibh #ko^d iA8d*e a Tospeelful attention for them^ however 
^]§h^l^i%iit^f, if h<»eBtly/ they might be btoughtbetoe tkmkors 
[^yj^ate^ftbt^^en imbued fvith%«ff. It idudl be ow 
^^hA' f olbw&g ' aniedysis iif preseit in his> «wn wor^, though todled 
^if^oia. irt^&^ hodks atid -p$.perB, 4xk hb•tnK^t oi his^ views mi l^e 
')|[|fefi]9fK>iiit8 o^itidaetkm^ aold Ihento gi^ie a bbneise otetlme of Ins 
3ldll^o£( and Ittdo^tive methods, sa 4s' to aiSlinrd'the ireader amide 
^^lotleM <)f Ms opibions on the logic of scie&ee, ^6m^ which they may 
'i^^^ie gl^tneds of the thou^ts to- which his/nund gave bicni, 
iiid'^fly be itidueed to skidymem in their ihtegcity in tikeoi^iiiitl 
^^ioOrdes-^i^iiB^i^O^ks;-'- ■ I' ' ■ -'■* • .•- 

^^'^W'W&tka'B0'tBixiei. in matt^and so TOluminonsiso pow^lol in 
3llyd«light,'a)id^ i»o^ Vigoi^nsly toa^inal? so ^ed with mathematioal 
«4ti^^it)'ia#taphy6ical dis<|nt6itioa, pl^sioftl'xes^arch^ai^ historieal 
^^^bs^ihsf^ so'ehikmed'with wisdom eatigfat^'febm the aneient sages, 
'^wICh^lMrfaita^ gather^ fi^m the thitfkeirai of m^dieeyal tiiti«»,ahd 
ttttths"^^ 6on^c^' &om tl^ ^treds«re>'hbt»es of the experimeBtiQ, 
^p^rebologidal, atid nibral' sciences of modem days/it wo^ld bepre- 
^it&pt<mB a^ogam^eto atl^empt im addquati^ adjudication noio. To 
^ibdroftte >the^ nature; the kind, the force and the chief purpose of 
^eUioughts'^hey 'Contain as inducements to reading, renection and 
ilnvefttlgatio&v id task enough he the present. Mill, Herschel, 
'BieWste^, B^ainillon, Lewes, ^., have adibitted his power in debart;- 
%^^ tenets. -We cannot but think that to hitai Inductive Logic 
^mdbbted for pcrthtent improvements-— if he< might not be said to 
-hAy^ aimfost reconstructed it. Oonceptualism must, we should 
'^tfaink, hold its ^lace hereaf^r in any scheme of inductive Hiought. 
Hypothesis will find a higher utihty when his logic is obseired. 
L:^estigative research wiu gain by its adoption, and the whole 
method of discovery will attain a higher moral certainty than it 
has yet had ; — but we must now analyze, not criticize* 

" Logic is a system which teaches us so to arrange onr reasonings that their troth 
or falsdhood shall be evident in their form ; ** ** a system of doctrine which lays 
down roles for determining in what cases pretended reasonings are and are not 
demonstratiTe.'' " Man is the mterpreter of nature ; not the spectator merely, bat 
the inter^eter. The stndy of the language as well as the mere ught of the cha- 
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rActera is requisite in order that we may read the inscriptions which are written 
on l^e face of the worid. And this stttdjr of the language of natore, that is, of the 
necessary oeherendee and deriTations of the relations of j^enomena, is to be pnrsned 
by exammiog ideas as well as mere phenomena : — ^by tracing the formation if 
conceptions' as well as by the accnmolation of £Mta." " When Nature does our 
bidding,, she acknowledges that we have learned her true language. If we can 
piediot new facts which we have not seen, as w«ll as ezphun those which we 
have seen, it must be because our explanation is not a mere formula of observed 
£u!ts, but a truth of a deeper kind." Inductive logic, the logic of science, 
explains the methods and the means of ascertaimng these predictive ideas and 
forms. It is not contented with explanation; it aims at discovery. " The study 
of logic is of great value, as fixing attention upon the conditions of dieductive 
proof, and giving a systematic and technical view of the forms which such 
proof may assume. But by doing this for all subjects alike, it produces the im- 
pressiob that there ift a close likeness in the process of investigation of tmt^*^ 
dosev than there really is." . . . "But in the history of science we see tiie 
infimte variety of nature; of mental, no less than id bodily nature;of theint^eotual 
m well as of the sensible world. The modee of generalization of partiouUuni— of 
ascent from the most actual things to the most abstract ideas — how different are 
they in botany, in chenoistry, in geology, in physiology! yet all most true and 
real; all most certain and solid ; all of them genuine and indisputable lines of 
union and connection by which the mind of man and the facts of the universe are 
bound together; by which the universe becomes a sphere with intellect for its 
centre; by which intellect becomes in no small degree able to bend to its purposes 
tiie powers of the. universe.'' . . . " One obvious mode of effecting this dis- 
cipline of the mind in induction is the exact and solid study of some portion of 
inductive knowledge.** . . . ^' The knowledge of which I speak must be a 
knowledge of things, and not merely of names of things." . . . *^ By such 
stady of one or more departments of inductive knowledge the mind may escape from 
the thraldom and illusion which reigns in the world of mere word&" " The study 
of a science, treated acoordmg to a rigorous system of mathematical reasoning, 
is useful not only on account of the positive knowledge which may be acquired on 
the subjects which belong to the 8cieace» but also on account of the collateral 
effects and general bearings of such a study, as a dbcipline of the mind and an 
illustration of philosophical principles " — '* by habituating the mind to strict rea- 
soning, and by affording an occasion of contemplaUng some of the most import- 
ant mental processes, and some of the most distinct forms of truth." ^ Geometry 
in every proposition speaks a language which Experience never dares to utter, and 
indeed of which she but half comprehends the meaning. Experience sees that 
the assertions are true, but she sees not how profound and absolute is their truth." 
'^ Truths can only be known to be general, not universal, if they depend upon ez- 
pedsnce alone. Experience cannot bestow that universality which she herself 
cannot have, nor that neoessity of which she has no comprehension." " Without 
general terms and maxims and abstractions we can have no science, no specula- 
tion, hardly indeed consistent thought or exercise of reason. The course of real 
knowledge is to obtain from thought and experience the right interpretation of our 
general terms, the real import of our maxims, the true generalization which our 
abstractions involve." ** To try ?nrong guesses is with most persons the only way 
to hit upon right oneSb The character of the true philosopher is not that he never con- 
jectures haaardouriy, but that his conjectures are clearly conceived and brought into 
rigid contact with facts. Be sees and compares distinctly the ideas and the things; 
the rdation of his notions to each other and to phenomena. Under these oondi* 
tiena it is not only tJomaMe, but necessary for him te.siateh at every semUaiioe e£ 
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genera] nde, ta* ti^ m\\ promiidng^ fonOB of simpMoitTf «nd symmetry." " ladiictign 
is a term applied tie cteeeribe the process of a tme coUigation of facts by meaos of an 
sxaet and appropriate ooneeptiOB." ** In every inference by indnctisD, there is some 
cttieeptioa tt^permehtctd npon the facts." Indnetion has three stages, (1) 
** The seleetiion of the idea ; (2) The eonstrnction of the conception ; (3) The 
determinatian of the magmtnde ; " but ''no general method of evolTing such ideas 
can be given; such events appear to result from a peculiar sagacity and felicity of 
mmd, never without ktbonr, never witiiont prepamtbn ; yet witii no constant 
dependence np0B prepaiatioQ, npon labour, or even entirriy npon personal endov- ■ 
mtnts.*' '^To hit npon the right conception is- a difficult step ; and when this 
step is once made^ the facts assume a different aspect from what they had before ; 
that done, they are seen in a new point of view ; and the catdling of this point of 
view is a special mental operation re({uiring special endowments and habits of 
theiq^ -Biefore this tiie feets are seen as detached, separate, lawless ; after^ 
wants they- are seen as connected; simple^ regular ; as parts of one general fast, 
and thereby possessing iimumeimble new relations befnre unseen." *' There is the 
saseie essentifll elemtot in all inductive' diseoveriesr In all cases, feets before d»- 
taohei and Iswless are bound together by a new thouffht." " Discoveries never 
weri'made, nev could be made, tiU the right conception was obtained." '' A dis- 
coverer mnst know the language of science, as well as look at the book of nature 
in order to find sdentifio tmth." " The point of agreement visible to the di»* 
coversr alone^ does not come even into his sight till after tdie facts have been con- 
nectid by thoughts of his* own, and regarded in points of view in which he, by Ms 
mdBtal acts, places them." 

'^ Science may result /rofi» experience and observation h^ induction; but indu«>> 
tbn is not tberefere the same thing as experience and observation. Induction is 
experience or observation censciouglp looked at in 9. general form. This oonseioos-' 
ness and generality are neceeeary parts of that knowlec^e which is science," - 
" Seience consists of general pn^Knitions infeired from particular facts, or from 
less general prepositi<ms by induction ; and it is our object to discern the nature 
and laws- of induction in this- sense." *' There is no definite and stable distinction 
between facts and theories ; facts and laws ; facts and inductions. InductionS| 
laws, theories which are tme, arm feets. Facts involve inductions." Inductions 
aoe fer us «ther (1) '^ general pn^positions, contemplated as such, derived from 
partittnkuns," or (2) " the inference of a more general proposition from less general 
oam" — ^ right conceptions supplied by the mind in order to bind the facts to- 
gstiier." ** When we have become possessed of such ideal conceptions, cases fre^ 
qnently occur in which we can by their help connect the feets which we learn 
from experience, and thus obtain truths from materials derived from expesieneei 
In such eases, thetrutiis to wbiclj we are t^ns led ai« said to be collected from 
the observed feets by indnetion." " In all other cases the discovery of a truth by 
iaiactiou consists in finding a oonoeption or combination of conceptions which 
agnes with, connects and arraages tha feets. Such ideal conceptions, or combi- 
nalSon of oonceptionB, si^rinduced npon the feets and redueing them to rule and 
enter, are theories." "' T^ act of the mind, by which it converts facts into theories, 
is of th» same kind as that by which it converts impressions into facts. In both 
cases there is a new principle of unity introdueed by tiie mind, an ideal oonnectiaii»> 
established ; that which was many becomes one ; that which was loose and 
lawless becomes connected and fixed by rale. And this is done by induction, or 
as we have described this process by superinducing upon the facts as given by 
obsenfiation, the conceptions of our minds." " The presence of a conception of the 
n^sd as ft Bpebial element of the inductive process, and as the tie by which tjis 
pastiealarft^amboiBBA together,, is indioat«l by thes* being some spesifll neir 
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Urm or phra96 tetrodnbed In trny indnetion ; or it letst «omt torn or j^brMt 
steadilj apj^ed to th» facts which had not bool aj^ed to them before." " The 
seieatifio nee of a term U in all coee much more predee than the eommott nee." 
" The looee and kfanUne grasp of tommon kagoage oannet hold elgeetsateadi^ 
' enough for acientifio phr a aeok > g y »** " £7017 ^p in the progreea of aefieoee it 
marked by the formation or appropriation of a te<!Woal tenn." **U is in a tpnat 
measare by inventlog snoh terms that msa not only best so^press the disoomea 
they have made, bat also enable their followers to become so familiar with tiioeo dis- 
coveries, and to possess them so thoroughly, that they can rf adily nse them in ad- 
Taneing to niterior generalizations.'' ** This scientific fixati<^n 6^ the meaning ot 
words is to be looked npon as a matter of convention, althongh it is in reality <meir 
an inevitable result of the progress of scienc^^ 

The following aphorisms on the conTerslon of common words foto tedu^cal 
tefms are partimUar^ -valnable. '^ (I) In framing scientifie terms ^0 apptopiia- 
tion of old terms is prefnrabie to the invention off 4iew 'ones. <2) When ^eamaa^ 
words are appropriated as te^nioal terms ffaeurrmsamBg and 'rdationa in lismiiii 
nse should bo intained m £sr as oan be ofMrnicpo^ (3> /When caii«ion: 

words are appropriated iw itechnioal, tsvqn their . Inesfung i^ayi bt jio^fi^aiill 
must be rigorously fixed. (4) This must be done so that &ey aret iiot iiMnh^guowi 
in their application, (5) It is better tp fonn new words a8| techiyic^ ta[ms4ib4iA 
to eim»Ioy old ones in which the thrM previous aphorisms camiotjbe complied, wiraT 
(6) Terms must be constructed and appropriated so as to be ^tted to enun^lfB: 
simply and clearly true general proportions.*" '^ The ' prhu^ple, t^ftt ^e (SMidi* 
tion of the use of terms Is' the possibility of genisral, iiil^lUgible, consistent a^M^; 
lions is true in the most complete and tittsitoite sehsei"' Toin^turn-^*'The'e<m^' 
cation [of which the teehnioal term is the mark] must be ybrmie^^btfoire Houi^ 
be defined. The definition gives ^he iast .stamp of rdistiliOtniS0{to-«bili«taft^ 
ception, and enables us to eapcesi, ilia eompaet aid.luetd form} tl^e newHitiMU 
tific proportions into which the new oonception entetsw^ ;2ibvJ«r &liiil*#.^dM!?: 
trine, that the force of the syUogisn^ copslsts in Sbi inductive «a|seitiottr wt^JtO; 
interpretation added to It, solves very happily the difficulties whifsh }M>ffl^fOth«^ 
theories on this subject.**. Though " to me it appears that .^ete «ro tu>p disl^^ , 
elements in our knowledge,— -experience without and the mind wit^n. Mr. 1^ 
derives all our knowledge from experience tdone* - iu'& qnestion thus going to th^ 
root of all knowledge, "Sie opposite arguments must needs cut deep <^n both sidM, 
Mr. Mill cannot deny that our knowledge of geometrical aidoms abd[ the Wtbr. 
Hems to be neeessaty. I cannot deny that bur knowledge iidoiiiatic, ail wsfi 9$} 
others, never it acquired vnthtmi experiMdeJ* ** The inductilFe ste^ OomAsfe W- 
the suggestion of a conception not before bppatent.*' It isiidt onlyjlhe<b)pifigi^lfr) 
together a sum of partionhua, hot it is tiie lomatton or appmpritfbieii of thiibnb^.t 
able idea into which they are to be btoaght,:a]id vi^ifthin which they MS to ba^OBibq 
tained and apprehended^ Tl^is. depends on the acumen of the^diaeoviKir- ''•T^j 
process of induction includes a n^yaterious ste|p by which we paas/nim pytioii^? 
to generals, of which stop the reason always s^^ms to be, inadequately rendera^i|y 
any words which we can use." " Men, in seeking and obtjuning scientific knowledgiy 
have always shown that they found the formation of right conceptions in inkr . 
own minds to be an essential part of the process.** ' . 

We can do little else now than hastily note some |>oibI» ia whidi^ 
Dr. Whewell's logical doctrines are notable its to their fandftmen^. 
tenets*— 1. In his maintaining with,Zant;1^ innateneM'of spai^ 
and time as^rm^ of intelligence ; 2. In upholding a ]»dioaldi8«^ 
tinction between neoessarj and contii^ettfe.truthijtthofontter Msg 
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]|m0iigli|^.l9tt{x. the mind'!! oqoaljitHtioBi and the l«<iter b^ng the 
wnm i?i,n^pmmee% =3^. Jn «difaeatiiig'& thosough differenoe be- 
t«0ieB«eiiB*tMMi ttad »ka8,'^idie> ^xsmn^heinff giyeis in experieaee^ 
t|y^iattee<4Nn:ymg fknxti tiietmid on the excitation of the fonner; 
i ^^faknotnin of tAtosatiiMi as' a fdndaiDeBtal idea, not the ont- 

Ciii of hbbit or the eft&^t of sdbo^aUon^ 6. In asserting that 
,'niidM8 'oonifbined With ideas, do Hoti give tis true science. 
Hbrftchel on the on^ htod, and J. 9. Mil! on the other, object to 
hia j^nipns dn the genesis and formation of ideas ; Be morgan 
8n^orts»^ and^ G. BT. tewes onpoaes him; Morell partially approyes, 
uia Mansel in a measure, bu^. caotiou^lj^ donbts, whde Hallam 
8tOT4i% toi; mediate between the contending ihinlc^^- We might 
iotb <Wii^u aay thai the logio of induction has oecaaioned the most 
briiliaiit and exhattstire centroveray of any question in modem 
phitetiipbyj and the logioal reader «a& aeateely fldl to be gratified 
tor^M^ pmsal of Ih. Wh«w«il^s ** Letter to ^e author of 'The 
mlh^mehu Logioa^^ (H: L. Mioisel), and the reply, on "The 
Mt)^ ef '' Demoneftratire 8eienc&,'^ which that letter educed. 
fttSettPoweirs^* Essays on the Spirit of the Indubtire Philosophy" 
oilghtr also to be r«fad In tjie same connection. Perhaps no mark 
ot^bfi strength of a. man's mind is so sure as the controverpj his 
oj^iupns excite. If* his idea? are earnestly given forth, other ardent 
tbjnkieira see that ^i^fj must repel his ar^menta, or be held as 
Uipil^^xfiig^oing their r specific ideas. Thia widens the circles of 
a^Aalion, end other men of thought enter the arena ; and as "the 
OQBtbot dee]lena" the interest excited gains force. Gauged thus, 
feirihffia eanr be said to^faare mote thoroughly exerted this agitating 
]^9#er tiuA 'Dr» Whewdl, dr Wore persistently and ably held his 
(^M^iiib lists, in OfmosMon to all gainsayerft. He was perhaps, 
in£^ed, stubborn to a mult, and &fomewhat Imsympathetic ; but his 
wis tftiiind fdhned for^^ strtiggle, and it always appeared at its best 
wieut it'was cpiubatiye, Sence, perhaijs, ajjose a considerable 
d^e^ of the'unpopulaxjlty and disfarour into which he fell — a dis- 
Bj^om which hia manner ratW tiban his nature seemed to justify. 
STe wABi a W4^i>f fixed oon^ictions, and therefore dogmatic, often- 
t^9ftes' seeo^Okgly oyerbeani)^, but he was a man of ** kindly, afiee- 
tionate" dispontion ;, and thongh somewhat more stately and stem, 
peiliAps, tluixi'was juctiioioQs, hM good reason, it may be supposed, 
wf thmkingtimre was great need for his holding his dignities before 
men's eyes as things not lightly to be trifled with. 

OSie need of a logic of science had long been felt. Whately's 
endeavour, in 1825, to explain induction, as in one case a preliminary 
to, and in another case as a form of syllogistic reason, did not satisfy 
scientific men. J. S. Mill objected to its completeness on metaphy- 
sieal grounds, in 1838, in a criticism on Whately's logic, in tne 
Weitmin8i0r Beview; Sir John Herschel, in his " "^Discourse on the 
Stody of Natural Philosophy," 1831, gave an instructive exposition 
of i&duction, evidently levelled against the mere logician's expla- 
nation. Sir William Hamilton rushed to the rescue of logical 
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indiiciioA, in the JEdMurgh Meview, in 1833. Frofessor John 
Wilson, in Blackwood, Feh., 1837, essayed a solntion of the same 
^difficnlty. The question hecamea^itatedmore and more. WheweUls 
fiews were issued in 1837, "mainly so far as cono^Eais- the/a<ril9 
lurought together to form sciences ;*' and, in 18410, in regard to *' the 
ideas and conceptions, hy means of whioh the facts irere oonneeted 
. go as to give rise to scientific truth." J. S. Mill ^ilarged on ihe 
topic in 1843, controverting Whewell's views in several points, lb 
tins Whewell rephed in an " Essay on the Fundamental Antithesis 
of Philosophy," added to the second editimi of his **Philos<^)hy «f 
Inductive Science," as well as in a separate pamphlet " On Indno- 
tion," 1845. Since that time the subject has attained a stand-pkoe 
in every work on logic, such as had never before been granted to it; 
and though the logic of science is not yet definitely fixed, there can 
be little doubt that the labours of Whewell, besides being highly 
valuable in themselves, have tended greatly to the elucidation of 
the logical relations between facts and theories ; have, in fact, bv^" 
plied the most tenable logic of physical investigation whic^ has 
Deen attempted since the days of Bacon. 

Meantime honours and progress could scarcely fail to await an 
ardent thinker and eager worker such as he. In 1838 he proceeded 
to the degree of B.D., and issued a work " On the Principles of 
English University Education." During 1837 — 39 he was Presi- 
dent of the Geological Society. In 1838 he was appointed 
Knightsbridge Professor of Moral Theology, Casuistical Divinity, 
and Moral Philosophy. He is said to have been the first professor 
since 1680 who delivered lectures. His course varied between 
1838 — 1855 from twelve to twenty lectures a year. S<Mne of these 
lectures have been published under the titles of "Lectures on 
Systematic Morality," 1846; "Lectures on the Histcwy-of Moral 
Philosophy in England," 1852. He has. aJso issued in this cob- 
necfcion " The Elements of Morality, including Polity," 1846, whidi 
has gone through many editions, and has been much improved in 
the course of issue. In this he considers the subject in &q>q 
divisions : — Jurisprudence, the morality of reason, the morality of 
.religion, polity, international law. It is a work of rigorous reason- 
, ing, starting from given axioms or principles ; and in his introduc- 
tory chapter he explains the logic on which he proceeds and to 
which he adheres. The preface to the sec(md ediUon of this woiic 
is to a considerable degree controversial, and contams matters of 
much interest. He has edited, with prdaoe, syllabus, &c.. Bishop 
Butler's " Sermons on Human Nature," and " Sermons on Meor^ 
Subjects." His edition of Sir James Mackintosh's '* Dissertation 
on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy" deserves notice — still move 
does his continuation of it in the ** Encyclopedia Britasinica." We 
ought perhaps to mention here, too, his attempt to place before the 
English reaaer *^ the spirit of Plato, by translating in an abridged 
manner, but with much fidelity, the ethical dialo^es of that a^ 
tinguished ancient." In this series he takes *' the direct and natuotl 
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import of the dialogue as its true xueaxung/' and makes Plato not 
only self-interpreting but self- consistent. His notes, remarks, and 
abstracts of obscure or prolix passages give value to this edition, 
especially as an introduction to tbe academic philosophy. JFew 
wno begin with, will rest in, these epitomes, but will press on to tibe 
fountain-sources of the mightiest thoughts which £ow from ancient 
Greece. 

In 1841 he was President of the British Association at Plymouth, 
and at that meeting he read his famous "Eeport on Tidfes," the 
result of a long and elaborate series of researches. In that year he 
published his " Mechanics of Engineering," a treatise which, though 
small in bulk, has been singularly efficacious in originating much of 
that precise thought which has been expended on me application of 
mechanical science to the practical wants of life. He supplied, 
subsequently, great help to students in his edition of Newton's 
" Principia," with notes and references ; and he has followed up a 
main form of thought in that notable work in his "Doctrine of 
Idmits," with its applications ; a book carrying far forward into 
science the mathematics of Newton. 

On the resignation of the mastership of Trinity College, by Dr. 
Christopher "W ordsworth, brother of the poet, in 1841, Dr. WheweU 
was nominated to the vacancy by Sir E. Peers ministry, though at 
the time Trinity men anticipated the appointment of Dr. George 
Peacock, Dean of Ely, who was three years his senior in graduation, 
and had stood second wrangler after Sir John Herschel. The 
appointment was perhaps the best that could have been made. 
"WheweU was a Trinity man all over. Trinity had the early and 
late love of his heart. To Trinity his benefactions have been 
manifold; and on its prosperity his name, fame, influences, and 
efforts have been immense. Trinity has thriven under his master- 
ship, and he has dispensed liberally to it in many ways — in prizes, 
scholarships, &c. ; stUl more so by presenting a hostel, or lodging 
chambers, for undergraduate students, just opposite the college; 
— an extension of which it is believed he has provided for as a 
memorial of his rule. But surely his example of industry, energy, 
victorious struggle into a foremost place in life and thought is 
a higher and nobler endowment to Trinity than all else he could 
have given ! 

The intellectual vitality, versatility, and eager-hearted pursuit of 
knowledge and Kterary excellence of Dr. WheweU is further 
proved by his " Specimens in English Hexameters," in a small 
work in which he, in company with Archdeacon Hare, John G. 
Lockhart, and Sir John Herschel, endeavours to show that the 
stately verse of Homer and the sinuous grace of Yirgil might be 
naturalized in our language, by his exquisite rendering of one of 
Goethe's best productions, the fine idyl of Hermcm and Dorothea, 
which lives with a poetic life, though it may be confessed that it 
has lost by transplantation some of the fragrance, colour, and 
tomal beauty it possessed on its native soil. Dr. WheweU's 
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]mf¥frk4i«^%rntlai becavietilme^t idknnalte^amgr^ f&sidbmeei. 
in Freiburg, YwiUi^ ^*, Witfl^ sl^odygig mo»t^i9gy*> i Another 
inrtfOioe ^f rWtheifellffl koo^ledj^e^of Qc^muui ifl shoim in b«l txssm' 
la^0n {>! A^rtWd AwriH^h'a * gT^^fatu^ tbong^ «impl^ e4<N7 <d IBe. 
FrqfimQr'9 \Wyh^ . miese w^ie but »vi«9etai9nta feu liis l^iamiew In^fr 
h&^rejp]30foimd«r,thott^i.ta th^ iroiJss ofKiuitiCroetbe^Hiinif. 
bdid<r< Sr^»<FicU;€v 3<Mliw/.&o»> FreiicbthoaghtwMa8.faQ»yUaiti 
to bimM: the literature of liis'QFnIfmd. ->. f ?, i 

It would> i># irikaig fc© •«»Mt here a. nottee* of Aat itroriBrr)- 
onlj M|piutedi:f Hi, bbvever^in wiuLeb he laboimi to }Hroy\e>itluit 
"lifo'a theatre^' ip ISsoitftl, howeter nm<* probability laav ^bftf 
deduced from tlier^diteiMib of a *' pluraLi^ of ^mnrlda/' TUft tfti^ni!! 
elpq^nti, falieilioiuly argu^,v and pioo? book; one in whiek:ttiur) 
autm'fl i&ibd haft ftid^slily tik^n delight.. Thou^hMreraeo.ilffi 
from being eoBi^eed lihat %» i^sis it npholda w e<Hrreetj {t^. 
cannot but admit '^e str^og^ of the argnments <md the ^^rapchofi 
thei iiiljle. It certiaiallY doeb hei^ten onr estimate lof 'inanK tft: 
snrrowid him with a jnigll^foHtnde of miaistraftt. worlds, of whidk;< 
hii is the sole onethsring intelMgent inhabitants within it ; bal doeiL 
it •qna&y bononr* Deity 'to bdii^ye thftt this a]^>Arent waste, of - 
creyitite en^fgy has been foreordained And bron^t into aotoaility: 
merelj for humfin aerneef Thi^ however^is aaot th^^ao^.r|» 
debate, and we pass on to nNntioa his '* XndicaiioiM of the Ct^^ts^ \ 
which, tboo^ oonaisting 'chicfiy of . thet^logieal ex,tract<9 from^hife : 
** History " and " PhiiosopbiFi*^ were twanged andpi:^(^ed so^Mto^ 
form a ^ooottroT^cfamiiijl oof tnbution to tho debaiio :origiiis.ted^ ^r 
th<^ pablioiU(m< of "The TiMtlges of Creation,*' a -work: wWrfl 
caused a flatter &>rja whole Among the<djogiau8 and sfie&tifior meH,. 
but h»!i now. fsHeb inib eCbsidiebrable/or^^uUiess. - . .= : 

To be Maater of Trinity wad, it is beUeved, the crown, of li£e flO: 
Dr. Whewell. Bx soul was^lioioed to his ^Mb^ m k>¥e. He was^ . 
assiduous in everyway, Ijy the eipeodifcure of money, off6rt» in* 
fluencei eren hknaelf, to make Trinity the gloiy land cmv^- 1^ 
colleges. . £te knew what; re^ work was, and he aimed at ;halriii^ 
that is<yoi tht studehts; ev^rythmg was don^e that lay within his 
power for the attmiUnent of this end. As t tutor he was Aiffiib^ 
and earnest; when he beeame master his aflabilifty was]«ud«iid»' 
as inadTisable, hut his ^ainestness, honebty, thoroughness, goodr 
heariednese, were <reiained and maintained. He> nerer forgol} has 
ovm days of struggle, nor what education had done for him. S^. 
interest^ himseS watmly in the education of the poor, he took 
special pleasure in promoting the prosperity of the Cambridge 
School of Arts^ and whencTor Idis help was wanted in a good 'eaufld* 
he :wae ready with «£Gbrt as well as help. Though highly influentiid 
and mu^ respected, he abstmned from - interference with drik) 
i^airs, though ne was chosen by^eci&e mention in the Act of Fto*. 
liament, webelicTe, Cfaairmlm of ^ Directors of the Camberid|e 
Waterworks Company. Although in manjr cases he failed to "wm 
the keen sympathy of l07e> he raxely lukd in securing esteem aad 
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respect. His very merits made him iiM>Te,to ill appeiirAiiee, as 
seen by undergradaates, in an atmosphere of awfulBess. 

Bot when in the college chapel at the omnmenoement of Oetober 
term he preached to the members^ of Trinity, how ' lucidly he 
eitplained the foondation of morals^ how penetratingly did he prob^ 
the conscience, how earnestly did he endeavour to strengtlien them 
agamst the temptations, and prepare them for a manly endorance 
of and resistance to the difficulties of life ; with what a fktherly 
regard he poured forth advice and wamin|g, and how fully did he 
enter into all the recesses of the heurt in search of Inducements to 
nobleness and hdiness of life ! Then in ^ College Hall^ when Ihe 
annual distribution of prizes came round, how kindly were his en- 
couragements, how big was his heart wi^ love ibr those who had 
endeavoured to bring honour to their college by dotiig their duly, 
and how> seldom he forgot the strife and labdur the students had 
undergone ! It was a grand sight*— the ^olwart and tsM figure of 
this seif^^raised m«n, whose massive head was the home of soimuch 
knowledge as to entitle him to be regandied >as d mvnonoug, one ' 
msoiy minded} whose prone broW was li^iiTy with* me' wekrht-of 
tfaacHight, whose keen eyes were radiant with memories ahd hopes, 
and whose long grey hair toid of the oncoming of years of whic^ 
his large and £esh features showed but little sign-^mhis sonorous, 
dignified, yet urbane style of pointing oixt the manacp* in^ which it 
bdaoTes man to acquire a knowledge of the muft of \k^ i^yslccd 
imirerse, and leam to obey the ^u^^ of moial life. 

His oolle^ cha^l sermons have be^ • published^ asi hare been 
otiiers of his s^mons, which shew him in a favourable l^ht as a 
philosophical divine. He edited, with 4i prefaee, the " lectures. 
Essays, and LiteraryEemains " of the Bev. Bichard Jones, Professor 
of History and Political Economy at Haileybury College; and deli- 
Tereda series of lectures on '^ the scienceof^he production, distribu- 
tion aadpublic iiseof wealth" in the preseii^e aiid for the instruction 
of H JR.H. the Princeof Wales. He was the editor likewise :of the *' Be 
Jtffe Belli " of Hugo Gj^otius, in which the* Latin text was' accompa- 
nied by an abridged translation (1868). Ajd articleof hison **GTeek 
Mathematics " appealed in^the '^ Enoyclcmffidia Metropolitana;'* he 
was, besides, an esrtensive contributor to the 2Vaft«ae^i(m« of various 
learned societies; and to the reviews amd' periodioals. We hav« 
no note of these wide^Sprekd evidences of Ins industry and^^bought- 
fukess, but we can scarcely avoid mentioning his latest pubHuied 
c(ttl2ribution, which appeared in Macmiiian's Mcigazimeioc March, 
in which he expresses the opinkm that f^ M. Comte and his positive 
philosophy " are " quite unworthy to be made the serious stibject of 
discussion among philosophers.'^ We note in it tihe warm praise and 
friendly eulogy he bestows on his ablest opponent, J* 8.*Mill, and 
intimates his respect for his most harassing and pertiUacious critio, 
Gr. H. Lewes. This paper appeared whBe he lay on his death-bed, 
and it was fitting that words of peace should oe utt^ed by him 
before the great peace of death settled vpon his spirit. The paper 
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is at once magnammoiis and yaluable. It was scarcely read by ns, 
when we heard that the master of Trinity had " passed oyer to 
the majority " and was gone. 

In 1841 he married Cordelia, daughter of John Marshall, Esi]., 
Headingley, Leeds, who bronght him a considerable fortone; m 
1844 he proceeded to the degree of D.D. ; in 1854 his wife dded, 
aatd in memory of her he caosed a mortuary chapel to be erected in 
the cemetery of Cambridge, for which he furnished the desi^^n him- 
self. In 1855 he was elected yice-chancellov of the Uniyersity, and 
then resigned his professorship of morals into the hands of Jdm 
Grote, B.D.i of Trmity, brother of the famous historian of Greece. 
In 1858 he married Eyerina F. Ellis, widow of Sir G. Aflleck^ and 
sister of the late Mr. Leslie Ellis, of Trinity, one of the editors of 
Bacon. 8he died in 1865 ; and one of his most famous pulpit dis- 
coiBrseswas deliyered shortly after her demise on the '' LeMoos <^ 
Death." He had long felt on that subject an inscrutable interest 
This is seen especially in his notes <m Plato's '*Ph»do." We Imoir 
now for a fact, that, stately as was his carriage, and healthf as he 
seemed. Death had been using his insidious preparatiyes <m him; 
his pulse was fluctuating and low, his brain heid less yitality in it^ 
and age was beginning to giye him premonitions of the grave. 
AlaSr the end came sadly and suddenly ! By an aecident met with 
while riding near Trumpington Bridge, Cambridge, 24th Eebruary, 
he was seriously injurea in body, but more in brain. The result 
was partial paralysis, semi-consciousness, and at last as the conse- 
quence of irremediable lesions and extrayasation of blood, — death, 
which took place at Trinity Lodge on 6th March, shortly before 
5 p.m., as was announced by the tolling of Trinity Chapel beU. 
Grief oyerclouded Cambridge at the news. He was interred on tlie 
10th of March, in the presence of a large concourse of mourners, in 
the centre of the ante-chapel of Trinity College, at the ezpreas 
desire of the Seniors-— th^ graye being most appropriately chosen as 
lying midway between the statue of Bacon at one end and those of 
]N ewton and Barrow at the other. The shield on the coffin bore 
the master's well-known and well-chosen motto from Lucretins, 
'* Lampada Tradam," *' I shaU hand oyer the torch." Suitable words 
for him in life, and fitting too to indicate his death to earth, and tiie 
passage of his spirit into the presence of Him of whom we can say, 
** Justice and judgment are the habitation of His throne, mercy and 
truth go before His face." 

So passed away one of the ornaments of British science, literature, 
and diyinity — the Leibnitz of modem times ; a man as yersatile as, 
but far more solid than. Brougham, the scientific Macaulay of diseo^ 
yery, and the Bacon of modem induction. He was a great, good, 
and wise thinker, whose life contains a lesson of noble progress, and 
whose works are likely to surriye some of his more popular contem- 
p(»raries. In our age few men haye done more with less h^p, and 
been greater despite of obstacles, or risen higher from so lowly a 
condition. Science may well mourn the loss of the Master of 
Trinity, and Trinity the loss of its Admirable Crichton. S. N.. 
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18 THE OPFERTORY PKEFEEABLE TO THE PEW-RENT 
SYSTEM m OUR CHURCHES ? 

AFFIEMATIV» AETICLB. — III. 

While supporting the principle of the offertory, I do not intend 
to denounce the pew-rent system as unworthy of any application 
whateyer ; for I think that if instead of decrying everything con- 
nected with systems other than those espoused by ourselves, we 
wwe willing to modify our ideas, and blend them so as to render 
them applicable, each where they woidd be productive of most good, 
we should attain our ends much more advantageously, and with 
fewer and slighter feelings of animosity than we invariably display 
in holding these two systems in direct antagonism to each other. 
I disagree with R. S. when he says the pew-rent system and the 
offertory ought to be considered as having two distinct objects, I 
ttink the supporters of each system seek to attain the same object, 
but are at variance merely as to which is the preferable means of 
obtaining that object. 

I shall first direct my attention to the subject in connection with 
psrish churches, where I think the evil of the pew system is seen 
most glaringly. Let us look at the history 6f the question for a mo- 
ment. Some 600 years and more ago certain godly men built upon 
tbeir lands and parishes churches for the use of those people who 
lired upon those lands ; not only did they do this, but they also ^ve 
up part of their substance for the support of a clergyman to minister 
to meir spiritual wants, and so these churches were handed down 
fi» years after the Reformation from one^ generation to another as 
tiie rightful heritage of the people. Early in the seventeenth 
century the principle of these churches began to be abused, the 
more important and affluent began to enclose spaces for their own 
particular use, until at length the whole area of the church became 
enelosed spaces for the convenience of certain families, and, ever 
sinee, the wealthy have occupied exclusively those churches which 
were originally intended for the common use of all and sundry, and 
^ch lawfully are public property, in which every parishioner has 
tan absolute right to the nree use of sitting in his parish church. 
Then in these parish churches at least, the offertory is preferable 
to the pew system, for while the one is legal the other is absolutely 
illegal, and an entire misappropriation of an ancient and rightful 
inheritance. 
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As regards the application of tlie offertoi^ fe oth^!ti/.^i^fiHitt 
ehi^'obes, I t^ink.vephould T^e svifl^clently Hbefral in ottr <)mM5irt 
to allow am number of Christian people whp like (affc^ cfofltrumteng 
to the maintenance of tne parish churcli or chiirches) to Bmla'* 
churcht for their own special convenience, to allow thetntbdistribtTO 
the acco;mmo(Jation as they, think proper. L^t m or any Wllii^w) 
not coincide with them in jh^eir opinions as to how the aiccommWcft- 
tion should be arranged, endeavour to prove to them by^ fkcf 6*4 
argument that our system — the open church system— is 8upetiof"fi> 
thfiir pewed prificiple; if t^ey aecliiiiC to accept our id€a^,'1^en 
.allow them to boW. their own upon their own principles. * 

" Arnol4 " attempts, but I think in vain, 16 ot^fthro^ the 6ff<»- 
tory upon the ground "of indecency,' aiid after telliiiff u^ It ^ottM 
make our. miniSers ** eleempsynaries," a *^ begging Mtmiity;" ^lalib 
them beyond the /* p^l© of means of obtainiiig a riVeliho6d,^"iitiB 
commit a host of otaer injustices towards them, nd Veil as ibfiiWi& 
Cfod'fr house a " den of thieves,** and a " den of indecency/* trafi 
up hy telling us the pew syisteni is the ripht system, quite foj^ettitfe 
ta substantiate any of tia assertions by a single iiistaticd' or J)]fjk^. 
Such illogical arguments as, " Arnold s ** very imperf^t^tly.deriioft- 
strate the correctness^ of the conclusions at which he has krriVwi 
upon this question. ; > v .; . ' 

I will now briefly endeavour to 'show that the offertory is pre- 
ferable to the pew system:, first, as regards its, conneption witlLthe 
people ; and secondly, as a me?ins of ecclesiastical finajnc0,(beii jy- 
mg» as doea E» §., that "as a Christian institution it i^iaitajis 
impregnable "), , ' '/ 

i presume ve all acknowledge the duty of public t^orSMp ; [ ihea 
to what extent is there proper accommodation provided for that 
purpose P Taking the average of our churches, certainly not'mo^ 
liian one-fourth, of the sittings are reserved for the labouring 6lasBeB, 
though they comprise more tha^ three-fourths 6f the entire po^- 
latipn of the country. Is this state of things right P are the stmlB 
of the .few welUto-dopeopleof more value than those of the myri^g 
of poor people? are the rich, with all their means of hbme \fordbip 
(great and invaluable means not possessed by the poor peopfeJ|^1» 
mcmopoUze the accJommodation for public worsnipf But it is; smd 
the poor do not accept the means already provided ; - ^^l^^u th^^dlts 
aow in use for them are filled it will bp time enough t<i> taiirOT %a- 
creasing iieir sittiugs, and opening th^ churches ; out wnflb^Vhe 
sittings^of the poor yet industrious <5lasses hol4 their pT68^^'£8- 
tinction, the independence of English arti8l^l8 is too great,^eir 
feelings regarding their rights are too active, to accept aposi^n 
where each is classed as a pauper, though wiltiiig and able tb'ci^n- 
tribute hi^ mite as readily as the banker or the lavpy^i;, and vvitk as 
little shamefacednesa as ^ithw, knowmg that' what ne gi^er ig 
honestly eamed, and rememberii;ig ** that tto poor widW liiitii^ist 
more in than all they wWph bave cafit into th^ ti^e^su^."^ The 
offertory must prevent this inconsistency, AAd i^nA to dralr'tije 

• 
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pi^la^luA tjie pale of the chjcirch, instead of (as the pew system 

fi^5toiilly.dpe8)imiBg ttemfromner/ ' ' -^ '" 

nfoit^.^^meaDLS of cmircb finance, no laAr cafl be laid d6wn re- 

***ijg ft regular an4 certain flow into' the treasury hf meatis of 

er^ojy any. more than we can be certain of a regruatr supply 

^^ >hl^^ ^om pew-rents ; experience and practice must inform us 

Jikt^t^Mi^erati^ So 'far it is sufficient tp feay that' where thfe 

|ei^<;Hfy^^a9. been sx^bstituted for pow-rents the ainonnts collected 

iif^,^ot,9Qly. been equalto, but ih^most instances hate exceeded 

fMmovmts gained previously. , / 

I will clpjse by just adfjing ^y^6 reasons (extracted ' frotn Mr. 
[freford*^ evidence before' a Comnlittee of the House of Lords on 
|j9;4e£ciepcy of the means of 'spirituaViristructidn) why the^niounts 
^ed {r(m^ the otfertory will be larger than those obtained from 
^HTfi^ ^r-lst, because the pew system limits the clergyman's 
>9rt^a ^ small number of families able and willbg t<j) tmdert;)&ke 

reb^d the payment of a stated stim, ti'hereas the church's 

Jjjf^m calls upon every, one to give,' and no one, if properly tatrght, 
jW^refuse to give something to that support ; 2tid, because of the^e 
.y|p.,pay pew-rents, none ii may b© assumed pAy tnore thatn they 
jjc^^ffpro, whereaf it is plain many ri^h pay for the space th^ 
occupy less than they could or ought to pay. D. M; 

Jtf* all believe in and admire Christianity. ' We look upon It as 

^we noblest and grandest institution ever given to mankihd, not only 

tor their spiritual welfare, but also for their intellectual and moril 

-^yelopmept. Every perspn is invited to taste the sweets of the 

i^Vi^K enioy its cousolations, and reap its reward. And wJth a 

'3B§F ^ 9nect this specific end the gospel is declared to be given 

,w?fy to every one who asks earnestly to partake of it. Far its 

' wppper dissemination it must have teachers and preachers to pro- 

,|^ga^ lis principles, that it may be rightly explained to and 

3W®^X®d by the people. Now the question with which We have to 

jfe^I is the mode of remunerating these instructors, — whether it 

,^^noBldbe voluntary, as the offertory, or compulsory, as in the pew- 

i ftiit fiy stem* But the tenets of Scripture are applicable to all classes 

;^.j^e in every clime, having for their object the salvation of im- 

„;jn^al souls. The gospel is liberal and charitable--it h*s a^d^ep, 

-j'^^road, and kindly-hearted spirit. This will not be disputed. But 

, a Qomp^^son of the manner in which individuals were recommended 

w give of their effects in apostolic times to those adopted in our own 

.; i^ (juite Irrelevant to this question. It depends greatiy upon the 

^constitutidn of the society where it has its existence. Aposftolic 

^ times wpre quite different in their forms 6f society from the present. 

^aides, Christianity was not then recognized either as a public or 

natac^p,!' institution. And we know from scriptural testimony 

, ^at in those days Cbristians were persecuted, and consequently 

. ncyer had public places of worship for the internal accottmodaUon 
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of which they could either get contributions for the offertory, or rente 
for the pews. The apostles, from the manner in which, they re- 
raoved worn place to place, only required their immediate neces- 
sities to be supplied. Their wants could only therefore be relieved 
by the offertory system. But the proceeds of the offertory aie 
collected in churches of which the members can go to any p^ew they 
choose, and contribute as much as they please. I^ow this could 
never have been done in apostolic times m ccmsequence of the want 
of places of worship. If the people met for Christian worship they 
were compelled to do so generally in the open air, and we have no 
doubt that many carried seats along with them. The conclusion is 
therefore plain that there could be no such system in apostolic times ; 
but that the people contributed as much as pleased them for divine 
ministrations, just as liiey would have done to any other individual 
who would perform acceptable services for them. We are at a loss 
to conceive how this can be construed into an offertory system. 
We maintain that this system can only be carried out in places of 
worship ; and Scripture affords us sufficient evidence to prove that 
the treatment of Christians in New Testament times was not very 
pleasant or tolerant ; and that if they became too public in their 
profession, they would very often find themselves in the gloomy 
prison, or suffering martyrdom for their belief in or declaration of 
the truths of Christianity. We therefore believe that the Chris- 
tians of early times maintained their preachers for the short time 
th^ remained in one place, by any individual contributing what 
he thought proper, without doing so in a public assembly of Chris- 
tians. This almsgiving cannot be said to be an offertory system. 
It is, moreover, evident that the people could only supply the phy- 
sical necessities of the preachers with sustenance, as it is manifest 
that the coin current among them was not circidated to any extent. 

The apostles were required to go from place to place to exhort 
the faitmul to be steadfast unto the end, and to preach the gospel. 
Neither Christianity nor Christ was recognized in the kingdoms in 
which they wandered and preached. The offerings of the people 
might do well, should we admit it to be an offertory system in 
that circumstance. But where society is permanent, freedom of 
conscience allowed, and religion recognized, the case is decidedly 
otherwise. The ministry must be stationary, and it is quite plain 
that in a settled state of society where the rights of religion are 
acknowledged, it would be a burden to which no people would 
submit, to have all the ministers nmning from one place to another 
'-^sometimes having ten times more than they required, and at 
other times none at all. Civilization and a constitutional system of 
society require a permanent ministry. 

The affirmative debaters of this duscussion hinge their argument 
greatly on the freeness of the gospel, and that the divine should 
preach first, and then be temporally remunerated. They also 
4idduce a number of quotations from Scripture to prove that the 
proaching of the gospel should be maintained according to the will 
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of the peopk. Well, we may quote one instance in support of the 
negatiye side, cmd that (me is the Jewish nation, where society was 
seUled and permanent. They were required to contribute one- 
tenth part of their earnings for the support of the Xeyitical priest- 
hood. This is scriptural ; and it is a compulsory system imposed by 
the lawsof Grod himself. Weare certainly of opinion that not a clearer 
€T a more direct quotation from Holy Writ can be adduced in ihe 
present debate^ This tenth part of all was the Jewish law, and 
eyery one had to obey this law whether he attended public worship 
or not. It is diametrically opposed to the yoluntary system, and 
although we would most entirely dissent from it, if it existed at the 
present day, still we cannot oyerlook the yery compulsory and 
direct system imposed by God for the maintenance of me preacheBs 
of His word. Again, as to the preaching of the apostles, we could 
expect no other exhortations and counsels than they were acens- 
iomed to giye, wh^i we consider the positions in which they were 
placed, the dangers to which they were liable, their wandering 
nom place to place, and that therefore yery little supplied their 
wants. 

Haying said so much an the compulsory system we will now con- 
sider whether the offertory or pew-rent systl^is the preferable one 
in the present age. H is evident that no one can be compelled to 
ftttend public wor^p. That in attending public worship peo^e do 
it of their own yoluntary act. We are unaware of any individual, 
so far as our knowledge goes, ever having been shut out frcon the 
Jiouse of God merely l^ause he did not contribute to the offertoi^ 
or pay his pew-rent. When people wish to c<mgregate for reh- 
gious purposes they require a place wherein they may find accom- 
modation. If the State does not supply such a place, 4key must 
have recourse to their own resources. A great deal of expense 
would be consequently incurred, in addition U) the mere support of 
the clergyman. Then some means must be devised whereby the 
expenditure must balance the inccmie. The offertory as a whole has 
Beyer been able to get this accomplished. Expediency must be 
resorted to, and the pew-rent system is the only suitable one to 
arrive at the desired end. Every member must therefore pay a 
certain rent for his pew, and a number are always allooated to the 
indigent }>oor. At this stage both systems are required for the 
proper maint^ianee of the clergyman and the expenses of the plaoe 
of worship. We see nothing wrong inr all this, as better cannot be 
done in the circumstances. 

But it is urged that the pew-rent has a tendency to increase that 
distinction between man and man in places where of all others they 
-Abould be equal. But we have no hesitation in stating that sucha 
distinction never drives any who love the gospel from the house of 
Gk>d. On the other hand, they will have meir consciences at. ease, 
because they know that heaven is for the poor as well as for the 
•rich. They never walk with the opulent in the ordinary cireum- 
^atonces of life, and they do not feel any humiliation in such <a 
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distmotion. TJl^i^y are acgiiftfcpmied, to their omk ^^b^^ ;<?f Itf^jtt^d 
it 13 only whep. one of their own. ^uniber ia ,elevated ;thfttuth«pr «wgr 
is excited. We^nowthat if we follow a eertaiB^i^e^.pf a^^^^^r 
be in a eei^auf posiilioii fqr Bome iijne, the^'^^^ wlwo^ folflojjr &0pi 
suph will, in hmna^ character, b^eeoj^^ haWt. : Wh^^ thi^ ,ht»Wt(ig 
wpyep into thW; ^AtiiTjes, t]ie poor Kb^coro© acon«tom^TtkEfq|ifee 
ttpught that! ij?ie rich, by tt^w wealth, are above them i% a^ w^i^i^ 
jjoint of view j anfl he^ce the h\u»iliatipn whi A thip app«p^e4t ito- 
tinction. places be Veen Dpiii cifa^s is .wholly jmfomid^., We^'f^, 
moreover, satisl^ed that > there! will .be a higjher pad Ipwep <d^^rt|8 
Ip^ as society will exi|t^ ' , . * / ;r ^ tnn 

fiut S. S, infonns m th^t," we ,|ir,^ debating i^Qtihe'rpraat»os4)ili|y, 
bxub the^r^aWHify of the o|fertpry,"" We c wnot il^U^wrtaad ifie 
force of this statepieni;. ^ Sow Q&n th^ preferability; pf mi pj^ CK^xbe 
ascertained unless it ^ p^ptijcaUy tefited P E^^riej^^j fii^\ pmAt 
of practice, is requisite before we can realize whether a thu^rlje 
preferable or not- . Wp ai^e ^^id^ itjieimpjtessioia thatipraetie^ pre- 
cedes preference; and that weglyst tot practise er^webeipitikpy 
positioii whatever tp prefer. W^e peytainly do. not T:^4^r8tanid J^^y 
a fixed and regular congr^g^tipn ,<?fin,be in a church wh^:^ ^P ^iS^ 
tory system is the mode Jby.wl?ich it is maintained. Theperca^jbjB 
no stated congregation, i^^i^^h a |)slape, because. e?e:^y<»ae -whojoo^ 
tributes to the offiertpryjs recogpi^ as, an adhf^reftt pf the:eh^|<^ 
All are admitted indisc3cin^n^teIy. , If an eioqueat^r^rwewptlwe 
preacher great crowds woiild as^aibje to listen to the mighty poms^ 
of the preacher, aad. thjse whp ^flerethe original anirregulw^iifl- 
herents would hardly saiu any adToIttance w£ktever, be<^a^9 pf tb(3 
rush of people. Would n^pt ^uch c^es be subversive of 4ill4Q$Ql?m 
and justice if th6re werp^ip pew-?ent system to preven* m^ dis- 
orders P But it may beptated^ in reply, that.the .churdi ofllw? 
would know the congregation,. JJow could he kno^ th«m, wh^ 
every one that deipanded admission contributed to the 0f£&BU>rf, 
and one was equally entitled to the privileges of the church ^4& 
other P No one having any right in it, it became everybody's ru^. 
The first at the dpors would, as a matter of course»get the^htest 
seats. Crpwds would )ye waiting i^il the doors would, ba opepie^ 
while those that belof^ged tp the churoh not among Uie^rowdrrhlf 
any could properly be ^aicl, t» belong to it,-;-that is, if a ceJipbrat^i 
divine preached thereiu, would getrup admission a^r aU th^ 8(#^ 
were occupied and *^^ churdh full, Such would be pf oontin^ 
occurrence where eloquent and gifted divines discoursed if ^ 
ofiertory system prevailed, wJiich would certainly be,,eoatrafy t^ 
all order and equity. If every pi^e paid for his pew, it^ possession 
would be a matter of nght, Ag^H^* /wn^ ^re aware, that « number 
attend church merely bec^uspi they pay fpr their pe^ws. ? Thii mi^ 
appear ridiculous, but it is ;n0vefthi?le;9» tr^^e in many ^a^esv When 
a nerson pays for a thing, a§ a jg^^e^jaLryle, h« a:t^^mpt8 jto ^ 
value for his mop^y. The • pew^jijent ;i# similajr. Oth^p iodiviiv^ 
pay for pews that do not regularly attend public wp^h^pu^, .Ipjffnui 
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^kedls this & feettrieScl dn to a gteat extent if tWmitiisfcet's sermons 
iW thotilgl^' v^ Httte bf, or not lughly appr^eciait^d, let him Ibe 
eT^#o good'tt mAb. or ftdtbM in Ws cato^. The result would l^e 
tliatt the limited attendances would contribute' Very little to lie 
oSl6H6Tt, wHei^di if the pcf«W WeTe rented the !mimster could be 
ttapJ6rwd'in ft becoming' mannerl And we kre aware that a gr^at 
iltMb^er renfr pews, and attend divine Service occasionally, merely 
fd^ Hie pus^ose 6f being thotight Christians and respectable mem- 
heM of sofeiety; Btit it may be said l^at' the profits derired ft6m 
iueb itourees can b* p^podu«tive of na good. Let it be for good or 
not, it may be of service to many others who are deidrous of having 
tl^ gospel preeiched iMtiOng them in supporting their pastoy • and 
ibosei indrndftals Who rent pews may ttnbraee the gospel ditrit(g 
ih^irioecasiohal visits iii consequence of theii^ wmnection With the 
otekftohy which they would never other^iiie haVe an opportunity t)f 
A)klg. ..•••-'-' ' ■. ^. ;. . . 

The fltAtenient that the offertory would be J)referAble if everyone 

^^feS6»gf 

^«^ I . . . ^ 

^k^eri^ee teaeh "dS P It has undoubtedly taught us that the offer- 
U^gftttem was lievcrpriBttjticable.beciittseit has Always been found 
kuutequate to maintain the mintister, s6 fkras his temporal necessi- 
4fe£pwere cbnoemed. This system, being then i'mpracticable, could 
ii6t -^ercifore be preferable. The pew-rent system, having supplied 
ikds want, was then ^e ^referable one. "Being practical, li becanae 
preferable. Aid one cannet conceive how a thing is preferable 
Wtlek is not practical. It is all very w^ll fbr people to say that 
tMs'lM^tllMwaald be the preferable means of accomplishing an 
eiidi if it were pbssiVle to do it. ' But we are ftilly convinced that 
tiie thing which aecomplishes the end in view is always preferable 
to l^ttt whioh cannot perfbrm it : tre think, theh, thatthe pew-rent 
system is the best ; and that if itwouM be discontinued the gospel 
Would dedine with rapid strides. ' 

Surely if an honest m'au rents ft pew in a church, he is not com- 
pelled to db so, bttt does it by an act'of his own lihlorded will. 
This eannot? be construed into compulsion'. He is cbgniiant of the 
iket^'that it is only by sudi condtlet that he caii expect a pastor to 
remain among them, and therefore pays 'a prbportionate share, so 
hx as oan be calculated, or the minister's Stipend in the form of 
pftw-itent. This is alw«^s done by every one of cornihon sense, as 
beit'g the only alternative. Cobgregktions are often divided on the 
ooeamneof the inductions of pastors Aitnong them. If the n^afority 
sheuid be vietorieus by a fcfw votes over the minority, th6 lat^ier 
would, as a matter of course, scarcely contribute anything to the 
offerfcry, «nd -sO th^ ne*# minister weuM be nearly half starved. 
Bttt if the ^ew-rent -^vstem prevailed, the minister w6uld get as 
nineb M would i^ilpplyhi^' wants, and ftOittle tinie would drown the 
MMtfmtiringiof disfeoiltenti. ^ WMle, if the pedple kn^ thit they had 
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the power in their own hands by the oflfertory system, they w<mld 
wreak their vengeance upon the pastor against whom they Toted. 
The pew-rent system is therefore conduciTe to order, aud coa- 
sequently ihe preferable mode of supporting public wordiij). 

There is undonbtediy a great dinerenoe between the giving ^f 
laan and that of his Maker. When tiie gospel is said to be giTca 
Afithont money mid without price, that simply means that it k 
^iven freely to all. Btt the idea of the minister spending all his 
time, land explaining the gospel, without money ana wiUiout price, 
is a self-eyident absurdity. He must have &K>me means for his 
support, and i^e workman is entitled to his hire. And certainly, 
ere he could calculate on his manner of living, he would require to 
have some faint idea of what he was to get. If he had no idea of 
it, Uie cares of the world would harass his mind, and so, in a great 
degree, unfit him for the proper diseliarge of his calling. But when 
helcnows what he receives, he has nothing to do but to live accord- 
ing to his income, like any other respectable member of society, and 
pursue his avocation with zeal and prudence. We cannot certainly 
perceive how the pew-rent syst^n has the least resembknee to mer- 
cenary principles. In such a view, only a few are generally the 
l^ainers. But we are unable to discover why a certam number of 
individuals, adopting the pew-rent system as. being the most prao- 
tical mode for sustaining a minister, can in the least degree be 
charged with mercenary motives. The pure gospel, with all its 
.^fts, is one thing; and the maintenance of the machinery wherel^ 
it is promulgated is another. The one is spiritual, and the othor 
temporal. JBut no one can assert that eil^er the offertory or pew- 
rent system is sinful. And when people themselves are willing to 
continue the. pew-rent system, l^ey do so because it is practical, 
and therefore preferable. If the people were dissatisfied with it, 
tiiey would have no delicacy in regard to its disoontinuanee. Tli^ 
are themselves the best judges. And when they fibid it to be tib^ 
.most politic which circumstances will admit of , 1h.ey avail them- 
selves of it as being the most practicable and preferable, because it 
is sure to perform the object for which it was instituted. 

We think, therefore, tnat the pew-rent system is in accordance 
both with Scripture and the constitution of society; that <hi account 
of its being practical it is the preferable mode, and that it is tlate 
princij)al means whereby an efficient ministry can be supported as 
becoming members of society. On these grounds we mink tlie 
pewi-rent system preferable to the offertory. 

Geobgb Millbb Sitthbbland. 
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^irucation* 



AEE PUBLIC LECTUEES PEOFITABLE FOE 
INSTEUCTIONP 

AFFIBMATIVB AETICLE. — III. 

The word Instruction has, we fancy, been adroitly introduced by 
the initiators of this debate for the purpose of securing an easy 
Tictoiy. If this were not so, why did they not rather suggest the 
generic and preferable term Education P or if they wanted a spe- 
cific word, why did they not employ Teaching? Instruction is indeed 
frequently used as synonymous with Education — although it is in 
reafity only a portion' ot the latter process. Education is the 
culture of the mind, the training of the intellect ; Instruction is 
only the communication of knowledge or information to the mind. 
A postman may bring an in^ortimt and profitable letter to the 
house of an unlettered man, but he cannot give him the power of 
reading it, of comprehending it, and of employing it. So may a. 
lecturer bring a golden treasury of precious thoughts to an audience, 
but he can neither make them understand nor appreciate his good 
things, imless they are learned and alert. This we suppose was 
the cleverly intended reductio ad ahswrdum prepared for the advo- 
cates of the aflSrmative of this question by its propounders. But 
we think they may be foiled by their own dexterously chosen 
vocable, and may be brought to feel the shame of having attempted 
to ensnare their competitors by an etymological quibble. And 
this we hope in part to accomplish. 

Instruction is the act of setting, placing, or putting knowledge 
within the mind. This presupposes, therefore, that there are minds 
brought to the lectures which are to convey instruction ; so that to 
argue that lectures are not profitable for instruction because of 
the unfitness of those who hear, or the ignorance of those who 
attend them, is to argue against the success of the plan in a case 
where one or more of the essential conditions has been intentionally 
omitted by the very party emploving the argument. If again the 
, objection be taken to lectures themselves on account of the in- 
capacity or ignorance of the lecturers, this is to argue on a 
misnomer; for a lecture is a discourse intended to instruct, and 
must therefore presuppose the possession of the power of in- 
structing in him who prepares and delivers it. It seems to me, 
therefore, cunningly devised as the wording of the question is, 
that the very terms of it imply the futili^ of the debate; for 
lectures which deserve their name cannot possibly but be profitable 
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a^ jkMo^ ^^nfm-. Lwwm^ smQ^^^Bm fob jN&miJioa'i©^, ? 

^ble foe ittstfetudtioni Deridiasr ma ^^ftdlimg. (if vma voa^i, mr <»^kN^i 
Wear pte$ieli^Jk^jibg^i6sk0Me,-^or e^^ heomm Uctjtmg ,ifi 

m<9k gifeator -oi^ Itwdegreeft oombdottioaik ^ ail t^sw - ' -. .- ^ \ ' *,r 
. An i appeid to. >&ct0, Jbcm^^For^ ist the < best ;method of B&t^^ki^g iikU 
mentiGm^jTSheebof^ of/^aatAgee^' wh«n it sought <H^)t'a.Il^w*A>f?B 
ior itf e0mtoed^^8i$^<^leQee:«ikd usefolness^sj^ only/tbe! m^^u^qi 
adding to tlte t ageiiciea fiketyiio ^l^eiiefife uaeBr— tiiwi fouBdi$tg> ^gf 
l^umh^^ ; liiecfoii^h%)»lkave eo^eqiu^iktlj beea-endQwedri^f^ 

many/floeietiiefl! and «a«wiafeioii8,"i«di'^ijth ms^nj other . fornWkQf 

{HcHve end^iKTsout iio do.g^od^ .Lectiaseflhips hate feeea jadded.fl^ 

iihe iaeiEmft«BDlployed;foi? xjctogp^gatiooal sapefubes^ ; for ttad€A49fl 

odd fellows* societies. Every Mechanics' iDstitute, Working M^^^ 

(Cl|i^h,.8iJc»^ !ofaAJ?ts,j. Phil&wplMkwd Instil gall 

f^ 8&ieae^, PoiytedimloMtls^bii &e>, hast it* course ofJeiJ^^y^ 

iSKrenih&^^yfrtal ifakice:«;i ^di^h;0m, thorKenisingt^, M^iC^* 

1&Q,% hmt^ lectniies Mimce^ Wik^in.^ The JSoyal i Aeademy,i(tj^ 

?Cdlege ;o£]SurwBOO£b 'the /Boval Jnstitution, the Woi^ng. ' M^^^'ib 

,Coll^ie^ the Wtotiagtou Cl^ib, »nd erea flome of- the liondon 

lY^uoteer. 0orpji^ive iaM5orp<»6lfid ooiffses pf ledurea if^ith't^ 

39t)iev: urns of theb^sohemes , soui objects* ISow, if it wf ret £eU^ th^ 

public l^olvureA veore utieriy deroid of ^ifcti^wtion -and dustrw^jlft^i^. j^ 

it likely jth^woniMrb©. 80 gen^raliy employ ^d and en^ojodJ^ v^)a: 

I/>m ftgain: mt 4lm foots jof ihi$ dase in regard tQ, asaoc^tiojM 

, wbich hatft bulked lairgeljr on ' the public view. The. , Soeie^ 

-.for ilm Diffifiwiiia of FsefaJ^iiiowledge incorporated leetijringiamoi^ 

Jta othec aims. The^SundtOy SehbolUnion £ave a staff of leptaifgrs. 

^^Thej^iti-^CJomLaw. League. tttaversed the length and bre^^k'^f 

.the laa4 by ih^r JeetnrQFs, The United Kingdom Alliance: iiaf a 

large staffs of leetwrdrr engaged in constant agitatibn aga^i^ jl^e 

JUqiix^r tra«i&e; < so b»T«- . t^ organisations. « !J^ 

Protestant Jnatitute, ms Sabbath itt'oteetion Allianee, the Wb^- 

tion Society; i&c.y! are other bodies who have faith in publio l<«- 

; tures. The Young Mea'a €llffiitian Societies of Ijondon and Pftb- 

lln have loog b^b distinguished as lecturing cent«re(i« Theyba^e 

published courses of lectures, andbo ^coessful have these leotiM($8 

been, ei^eeiftliy ix^^ the caae of thie. London Asaoeiation, thf^t: the 

Exeter flail Leetures a«e now. being re-iseued in twenty vol^jjsefl. 

. What do all ihese facts bttest but that public leetures are found in 

practice to be piofiiaWe fcwc uistruction on the whole P Qk mflpt 

wei conclfidethat the wh/de world is mad, and that they consciously 

run greedHy after lectures, knowing them to be uaeWss ftud jwi- 

^^rofitabfeP iLet ua note still further the fact that Fniyersity 

^sions axe often ibegun inik an address ; liiat new schemes are 

inaugumted by speedaes; that monuments are unveiled ^^idst 

oratory, and even nworfcets and railways are opened with banquets 

at which lectures disguised as speeches are used to move and' l»- 

fiuence men. What is the British Association for the Promotion of 
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fikl^ikjeP— It large travelliilg C>(^l^ti<m^^ ^f tecturera «nd leotui?* 
hetUT^m.' What is the Soi?ial< Siiuence Assooiation bat; « migrator^ 
kcktirkg eonspiracy ? What > sfce the i&«m^ral ^aoid f^reaidenttf' 
addresses of the- ten tho^and «tid' mk!0 sssociatioiiS' for 'the ^toma^ 
tilii^, -fj^Ventiom, attaintaent^kdvocae^, <&<?., of this; that, and the 
6tib0r in whieh our country a^oimds but l^otwrfes of^ greater or 
less ]f nMicity f What, eT>en> are mi»t sfieec))^ delirei^d at frtiblic 
itte^Bg^i^-^ooial, civici, financial* 6t othe«r-i**bnt kctnres f ' In faot> 
Id^not'Wellsee hovr ftleoture is tc be isingliid out astvidleSB and 
i^profii^blewithornt raising aisimUar qu^ladn regarding preaehini^^ 
fegm' tiidvooaidy, pttbUc^ addresses,- parliasiexitary' debeitesv &a., :tor 
ihey all partake less or more of die nature- of lecturmg^^thoagbte 
d^IiT^oa in public with the intention lof instmdiiig'^hos&'whO'helti? 

theBl. - ■ ' ' " ■'■• ■ ■• ' ''i .: , . . -r 

!Leotures, iheu) by the clearest jinduotioir ^m fadts known t6 
^•ei*;f body, are shown to be profitaMe for instruofeion: • This settkft 
nil- argument -from theory. GiflJ. B* t«rf ablj^ combafts the idea 
tibat" public lectures ard profitable for instroction'^ on the groui^ 
HiAt the conditions of public leoiuring ake adverse toinstructiveness 
(p. 101) ; but this same objection lies against all ^ubHc speaking, 
and may be urged againsb all publication whatieprepr' Beading itsdf 
Jfif open to precisely similar objections ; and if -we were* to admit ik» 
argument of G. H. S. against lectures we should' requrire to live in 
inexpressive silence all our li^es* The argument* of euperfieialiiy 
(p. 103) is superficial itself. Define ** a little kamiaigi^* Is it more 
llian the hearer has got at all ?> If so, he may be lostrueted ; if not, 
it is not a lecture which is given. Thoanalogjr of univiersity lec- 
tures is quite in our favour, and d^d set against our opponents. 
Captain' feurrowe's argument^ quoted with approval (p. 103) by 
G. H. S., defeats itself. If lectuiies are worse than useless for 
Olettien^ary instruction it is either because^they are used for a put- 
pose alien to their nature^ or ias manner opposed to th^ir intention. 
In th6 former case the fault is in the lectarer^swant of sense ; in 
the iattes, in his want of adaptation tohis work. But this^ argU- 
m^nt; while effective' against eoUegiate lectures, Ms -no bearing 
ttponc popular public lectures, for kk either of the 6a^8 stated the 
lectures would not find a ** pubiio J* - ^ ■ — ' > 

' Inst^ctive lectures are such} as appeal io generally Mt wants, 
oflfer to supply informationof'whichme needisknbwn to the pjl^- 
ties, ox' such as are so adapted to -the level of pubiio education that, 
feeginiSug with -what is known' mnd admitted, the hearers- may be 
rt^sed from their own platfbrm to anotlier whi^h is higher. Lec- 
' tures may either conw^ new liicts op new thoughtsi, or they may so 
arrange both facts and thoUghfs that Ih^y may lead tothe sUggefi- 
t^n of new combinations of ^ideas in t^e ^minds of those vdio^helir 
ihfiiis. Lectures may et«ni be instmcti^ie which cobreyniieither 
n&tf'f&tt' tor thought, if they Ibtin^'toge^vor^t in a f6rm more rea- 
dihf^reifieinberable' or intelimble, ike facts or thoughts already 
pofis^sied % the audieneev We db iK^t think t^^ ^easonkg against 
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leetores at all traable in the face of fact and experience. We 
iMire quoted many of the former, and we appeal now to onr reader's 
own experience — ^has he not found public lectures profitable fOP 
instruction P L. W. B* 

NEGATIVE AETICLB. — ni. 

This is a question of considerable moment, and worthy of candid 
consideration. It has often perplexed me, but aiter a ndl inresti- 
gation of the subject, I haye no hesitation in taking the n^^tive 



In discussing this question, I imderstand that its signification 
applies to the instruction of the greatest number who may have the 
privilege of hearing lectures. I may admit, without further argu- 
ment, that lectures may be of a very limited benefit to a few excep- 
tions ; but, as a general rule, I maintain that they are not a medium 
of instruction to the great majority who do attend them. As 
sources of information they are very superficial, and their beneficial 
tendencies very transient indeed. 

Nothing can adorn and elevate the human race so much as instroc- 
tion of a moral nature ; nothing conduce more to human happiness 
than a well-cultivated mind. Knowledge changes the character of 
men altogether — it makes the foolish wise, the ignorant learned, 
the savage civilized. But as there appear to be such a variety of 
ways by which knowledge can be acquired, we are in duty bound 
to give our present question a careful discussion. Instruction must 
tend to develop the mtellectual faculties by fact and argument in a 
consistent and logical manner, the impressions which it conveys td 
the understanding must be lasting, and the efiects generally per^ 
manent. The instruction which is unable to bear out these ends 
cannot be profitable. Does then the information derived from 
attendance on public lectures develop the mind, or produce perma- 
nent results on the minds of the hearts P But a great deal hinges 
on a name, and nothing more so than the popularit)^ of a lecturer. 
If he has received the applause of society for any time he msf 
expect a crowded audience ; if his name has not travelled very far 
his audience will be correspondingly small. Let the lecturer be a 
famous orator, and his eloquence will carry away the attention of 
his hearers from one object to another, so that no time is given 
for thought, or for considering in one's own mind what may have 
been heard. When the lecture is finished we may recollect a few 
of the most telling ideas or disquisitions at random, but generally 
speaking have no remembrance of the thread of the subject. "We 
may have listened with great pleasure, indeed, but l^e eloquence 
vras overpowering — the proper functions of the rational faculties 
were lost in the fascination of the moment. On the other hand, if 
the lecturer cannot aspire to oratory, the anxiety to listen, much 
less think, on the part of the audience, will be greatly diminished* 
At any rate, let a month or year elapse after the delivery of a lec- 
ture, and how many original ideas, how many important facts, 
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or how miich of the consistent construction of the most elaborate 
and interesting lectttre will the majority of hearers have remem- 
beved P The answer is quite obvions. Attendance on lectures may 
serve very well as a pastime, yet I am unaware how they can l>e 
preyed to be the means of very profitable instruction. Lectures are 
generally deliyered in a dull and monotonous manner. A person 
may hear the whole with patience, and mark how fact rushes on 
fact, and how argument is heaped on argtmient, all mingled together 
Dtttil one is unable to exercise his powers of discrimination on what 
he has heard. A lecture may be read, but how can that be a 
medium of instruction when you hare no time whateyer for reflec- 
tion on what you haye heard r What profitable instruction can the 
mere deliyery of a lecture have oa an audience when they haye no 
time to reflect P And can the generality of hearers recollect the 
substance of eyery lecture they may hear so that they may reflect 
on them afterwards P 

We are quite well aware of the description of lectures that 
audiences generally appreciate. They prefer light and flippant 
lectures to those of a deep and meditative character. They are all 
alive with applause and laughter at the former, while they sit in 
moody silence at the latter. They reli8h that which cannot, to any 
extent, be profitable by increasing their stock of knowledge, while 
they treat that which would be of profit with apathy and indSerence. 
They wish amusement at lectures, and the lecturer must essay to 
suit the tastes of his hearers. We have observed this from personal 
experience in public lectures generally. We have also often re- 
marked how applause had been lavished on very- inferior lectures, 
while those ten times superior were listened to m silence as being 
dry and unpalatable. This I think of itself is sufficient to prove 
the entire uselessness of lectures as profitable for instruction. It 
has also the advantage of being taken from the conduct at lectures 
of the pretended recipients of profitable instruction. 

But there are other objections against lectures being profitable 
for instruction. There is too great a variety of subjects in a course 
of lectttres for the ordinary intellect to comprehend. They gene- 
rally confound more than they instruct, and obscure rather than 
explain. From the varied and extensive character of any one sub- 
ject there must necessarily be too much inconsistency for any great 
benefit. And can any one expect any benefit from a lecture when it 
is merely glossed over P A number of facts being selected, here and 
there out of a wide subject, without method or connection whatever, 
—can an audience derive any benefit from such unconnected cuUings P 
Again, lectures are generally selected by lecturers from those depart- 
ments of knowledge in wnich they deem themselves to be most 
proficient. It is qidte natural for men to speak on their favourite 
topic, which becomes familiar to them by long study, thought, and 
application. But a lecture on such a study, if it be an abstract or 
scientific one, can never be justly appreciated by an ordinary audience : 
the train of thought cannot be followed, or the technical terms 
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luidevftood. And yet UetUrM of mclb a vkaaatiev ate tlfe^nly^taieg 
proEuUe for instiractiot, and prodnotiveof any peirmftttetttmctot 
bnV as they canm^li be ^omprehanded by^ are of ao prdit^to tk* 
general mieUi&oU wl^ the anperficial informaiion ecqnirdl at* 
more flimsy one ia lost Ajiboirt tidae a£ber delivery hence -vTe belies 
lectures to be unprofitable as. a mediula of instruction. ' - ^ -^' 
, WestUchiaiiufimteTi^ttei4odd)Ate«likeihex>peneron4hea£^^ 
ati¥e side, of tbtSi^l^iestion^ Xet we are uaiabie to perceiTe-hoir 
public le<^u^e8 can be ranked amongst the fbaremoat Dieatis of 
uvstructioa. to audiences auch as attend popular leeturet. • And We 
are at a still greater loss to coi^oeive how tms Magazine^ partaken of 
the character of j^cturea* In our opinion these is a gre^tdifi^rentd 
betwi^en the twOr It mus^be plaui thai iiny indmdnal cannot 
follow the ti:;ain of reasoning in any lecture he mt^ beatr^ remetz^Mr 
how&f^ts h&YiRp^n9XTmgfidf understand ihesigmfioation of wor^; . 
or even comprehend one-fourth of the 8ubstance> of -the leetorev 
Again, hearers have no timeibr thoughts and if they do ihiiik ^n^ih^ 
asking idea* thev will oei*tainly lose the one wfadchw^ itam^ 
diateiy follow*-*^! 9^hieh will^rqducoa g^oiieus medley>for iA$^st^' 
tionl Th^ Magazine is ^uiteriha reverse. Anybody can^ 'pei^ 
over its peg^s aigain. aud agaia, until/ he* undersiaada all thai W- 
wishes. ,4e ^au jthink our any. priaei^ pittil he has fully inasttftf'" 
it, and get works of re£^re^ce to explain that.whiohimaytafppMi^ 
unii»:teU]£ible^ Xhepe reasons show- plainly the gteat^^JbimtttSi^' 
between lectures and, the Qharaotesp of 4hia Magazine. "W* eenrtiiai^ 
do.not admit that the one bears the^least resemblaiicelw'tlieJOlhMK"' 
We lia,ye no doubt at all pf the inatinatiye character of a kree^iro^'- 
portion, of the.teontfEpts of this Magazine; we are veiyjcmmottr^ 
indeed .on. ^e.^pointthatpii^blio lectures produee^oileB^joas Ainl^ 
inquiry J which ieM to thou^ht^ aoquainjbaace wkh booka, ^sA^e^ 
Ration of opinip^SK and to the acquMotion of a^ language^: J^' 
lSiAjappear*.to*be a. grange' paradox* .Public lectui*e8iieadingi»>' 
thj^. ai^uisition of laugnfiaes 1 . We certainly KrouldHkb io ateertain'^^ 
the numb^T ^( incUyiduaJla wl^o. have .acquired the knowledge^ of^^' 
language o^t of the vast multitudes that have attended tbeitfwithia'^ 
theV«t ten yeafs I We may i»roark here that- a great numbclr el-' 
lectures, are now published, but they are conlparatiyely £efw td4hOie'" 
thati^enot, . .,,? .• -■••'. . .. -•. ^ . --h ■. . ■ it--'';U; 
We admit that.a-gii^t deal depends' on. ;lhe efcertioa of ^niei IM^'- 
well, aa pupils in, aoq^iriing: kn^wledgntv ICet inany ^view we icJaafie^' 
discover Kow a lecturer can be conftared io 4^ schoolmaaten i^tih^-' 
tea<?he^f;5I^lai^a:t^eiABC.tfi hia pupil, bsstdif the latter Jntayfo^ 
it be will b^.tqld it lOvior , again. uThb is.qfaifce diflforeat-Wltii^TO^* 
lecture^* He. giyfis the .A ft C oi geolo^ «rjbotMiy tjo-an^awliil*^ • 
as ;}gn<^jant^.of the§^, pcjeftcea las ibhe icho^d -ia ofj thealphabeti ^i^M^K 
having ax^qtjh^ar ^)il]|>Oftuaite of jiridng what..he.Jias/fi>rgbke&) Im^; 
:etting an ^ei^plauation: of that.. whim he^ could uneot «indei«tHnlir'^ 
^his comparison- cert;aialy40ef not', give tony 'atrength t^ tjieafSra^-' 
ative. ,^ . ,' ,., i J./ . ■( .:•,,.;,-,»',. ;, m \a'' ■1--:a*''~' '''^' 
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s^Bbere t8^iitoti»v iUBBtratioii; Iwotigktrfoi^wa^ ik inippprfc of iee* 
tviiNrj M»i niMMMk of puofitAble ' insltiiotidn; ' It ^e^HVilmj a dtrange 
091^ andidd^ Bodung^ tfa« AtaAnlit5ri>^lilid aTigiiment on t^e 6ppo« 
nl^»i^i P is ihat' lectures tend ^to p^rraade their hear^rg to 
ttmA^'*^ -r^e deair9iof behddihg^iiie digtets andtronders of foreign 
Imds is very hmdabl© indedd^ - Bttt ^6 ^rould htttflbly aik— Kqw 
xniiffftfj^diiimnievable Idotiamps that swarm iti the kingdom hsre 
ei«ribf«u io) fovdigft kadt'to deseriCe ^eir sights and wonders^ 
Ibawzxcas^ leGturors do wehsBX' itcitffe vfter coming d^*om foreign 
\v^^. Joid how many hefusewn <har« been pensuaded to travel on 
a^eoi^ toi jeotnies Uliefy h«T«t keiardP This is a very l^one and 
inmt^i^t tenftoa; a ne^y imptaotioal onie; and I am very ftorry to 
wmmi^iuMiVDaJ&veroyciiKt^ that if this reasoii is alone stiffioient to 
p;)i^v)^ihait.^eQli»fe» hafve been' profitable for m^truction, it is a great 
p^/^tri]b<h»s not been ofbener leted upon, or turned to greater 
adf«Wfcage't<>js(ici^i . , r ' 

^h^ladti ilhiatration is mare futile than all the others. A sittii-- 
la^'il ttaced between the ieotur^ of -professors at universities 
^4 imbUe< lectures. -. I^ere ds- a great dlfi^renee, in our opinion, 
b«^(^Q; the^ tw<0*<^t(he aeademical and the-plaftfbrm; and there is 
ik^ M wide a'differenoe between tlie audience^ i^hoHttend them 
relp^?^^ A imiversiiy pn^svorjeolures, and the students are 
e^miSk^ftd/ thereon daily and weekly; The^ student also stupes and 
d^^dvps himadtf on the professor^ lectures. Brides, there are 
ex^fi)Umtioi«^'to nass atKhe eixpitn^ion of ea^h ^e^si^ti Vhieh he 
miil^ipasa'ereditaJsfly ere he wtll- get hit oertificate of proficiency, or 
m^<i)c^kil .dtplofiUL. Thereave^rizeS'^medate, burskries, &c., to 
b^^eomp^ed^ for aoid won. The professor leoturiss on the subjects 
wt^k he. professes a whde session or m6rd, and the students, of 
eQiiQUBi study tiiei same tiMe; nobody can therefore fail to observe 
%Jliffereii«3' tihat exists between the profitable instruction to be 
daiiv^d finwoa. the one in odnparison' to ttie other* ^Popular lectures 
artii^idely di£brent; The sudtenoes attend without any end in 
nm\t and if thfliy hear a lecturer bnoe they never return again 
ttd^^s he.ibe a **gim ^f heavy calibre." Moreotw, i^ey have no 
st^idaSrTrnotiung to contend for and nothing to gain-whence they 
he^itigith listibssnesa. Pnbtie lectures, ^ere»>re, ean bear no com- 
parison with lectures delivered at universities ; the students who 
ftti^i tiie on0 tx> ^le audiences nvho mt^ occasiondly attend the 
ot^v&i^ greai; ends attained at college iothe super&ial informa- 
ti<^\4cqulx)ed at the popidar leotnte. 

Wfi hme thus investiffated the evidence of the affirmative side, 
Miitilqppeats to be defective. It is cMefly illustrative 5 but the 
iU^wbmoiis db not.stand on their own legs-^they are vague on the 
IK^MifiSQie; .They are not pointed,- and not t>ne bears out the 
objeel for n^ch. it was intended; and if tdiey are the most definite 
thilintatt be advanced, they certaiiily do ^ot convince us of the 
tttt^x jb^tjr ef our causes The whole evidence is the '^ preliminary 
stnmblmg-block/' as it is called, and five or six illustrations. 
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In conclusion, we maintain that public lectures are not profiiti^ 
as a medium of instruction to hearers. We have attended a great 
number, but seldom found our knowledge greatly increased by sudi 
attendance, nor had they the least tendency in inducing us to trarel 
in foreign climes. We will wait patiently until more evidences 
maybe adduced by the affirmatiYc. Gr. M. S. 

Wtek, 



DOES POETBY DECLINE WITH THE ADVANCEMEOT 
OF CIVILIZATION? 

AFMBMATIVE JLETICLE. — II. 

PoETBT is imaginative thought. Civilization is thought put 
through the testing of experience and applied to the uses of life. 
Civilization, therefore, is the direct antagonist of poetry ; as it ad- 
vances poetry must decline. Who reads poetry now-a-days for low 
of it as poetry P The modern perusal of poetry is a taste as artificial 
as that of tobacco-chewing, garlic-eating, and tattooing, as that of 
classical learning, arcbcBological research, or a derotion to statistics. 
It has become the fashion to praise as poets certain old authors who, 
in the old days of the world's history, because there was a difficulty 
in transmitting thoughts or facts from race to race, or diffusHig 
them among their feUows, sensibly invented a form in which, by 
artificial aid given to the memory by rhythm, &c., the passage of 
thought might be made easier. This is the real secret of poetry. 
It is a memoria technica, an artificial memory. The regular recur- 
rence of set sounds and the flow of measured words gave help to i^e 
thinker or repeater, independently of the expressions, and made it 
able to be rehearsed more readuy. Men felt the convenieince of 
this style, of having ideas put before them, and seeing its usefulnesv, 
encouraged otheV thinkers to pursue the same course. Hence men 
had a distinct interest in the old times in praising the poet and 
loving the perfection of language to which he attained. This 
having become the habit of composition, men gave themselves to 
constructing varieties of measure in which thoughts could be ex- 
pressed and rehearsed, and they found one sort more suitable fbr 
special kinds of narratives or feelings than others, and the different 
forms of poetry originated in this perception of suitability. Of 
course it attained great perfection, for men not only knew its use 
but its indispensabmty, and gave honour to those who ministered so 
directly to their wants. By-and-bye men began to be able to write, 
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ad 90 give permanence and transndssibility to tbeir ideas without 
tli^ metrical forms, and then began the era of prose literature* 
This was soon feh to be a great convenienee in writmg and readings 
and it became the favourite, as it was the natural vehicle for com- 
DWinicating common thought — thought which sought only to be 
ueful. At the same time the metrical forms continued to be em- 
ployed ; but gradually they were appropriated only to thoughts not 
immediately useful, removed from ordinary levels, and poetry 
became a luxury instead of a necessity. 

Thus w.e see plainly that poetry, whioh had its use in the old 
imcivihzed times, lost its use and gave place to the language of civil* 
ization — prose. From that time it has declined. It no longer 
holds the foremost rank in letters. The historian and the politician, 
even the newspaper editor, hold in reality a higher place than the 
best of modern poets. Thucydides outdid Homer, Livy surpassed 
Virgil, the sophists outshone the rhapsodists, and the rhetoricians 
and orators of Eome excelled its poets. So, though Dante shone in 
the uprise of medisBval letters, and Petrarch shed a genial sun-gleaHi 
over the horizon of Italian thought, immediately on the possibilities 
of transmitting or diffusing thought being increased by the printings 
press, historians and philosophers took the lead. You see the same 
phenomenon in all literatures, and you see, too, every increase in 
the power of diflftising books lessens the vulgar love of poetry. 
Ballads and poetic epics must give place to histories, and the play 
of imagination in modern days finds scope in the novel, not in tm 
poem. Civilization has subaued poetry, and she has fallen into 
irtetrievable decline. 

Shakspere, it is true, held theatres in thrall, and has bound ages 
in his spells ; but it is as a philosopher much more than as a poet ; 
Md hence he is read but not witnessed now. Milton*s mighty epic 
channs men still, but it is as much because it copes with the ancients 
on their own especial field of glory as for the nobleness oi its 
thoughts and the stateliness of its verse. Of all the dramas that 
ha?e been written how few are read, not to say performed, compared 
to the histories that are now perused P Of all the epics whioh 
hare been added to English literature — let us say only from Black- 
more to Sonthey — how many are known by name, without speaking 
about perusal P Is it not a fact that few know even the outline, 
few» the intent, of Spenser's "Fairie Queen"? These facts 
prove irresistibly that poetry has declined with civilization, and 
that too for a good reason — it is now of no utility commensurate 
with its cost in labour either of production or perusal. Hence we 
ATer tlukt poetry does decline with civilization, and hold that facts 
prove it. 

Such is an outline of the first series of reflections which lead us 
to believe that the decline of poetry is simvltsiJieoua pari passu with 
the advance of civilization. It will be seen, on reference to p. 183, 
that E. S. and I explain the same facts diflferently. This arises 
^n hit looking at the coincidence of civilization and poetry in the 
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QHQie cara, and' my ^ojing ttl^jclliBfei^eiice TbetWeeii tKeefe, Wlid -^i^fki 
tiiat po€}^;j(r4#wiw»g,ii^/iii8efulAes8 and effective^ew whj^'lbitifiia- 
tkm waa spniriiig on l^o its great conquests oTerhtlitikii^niilB^j^ iiiM 

wwmg. , -, • , -^ ,. ;,;/ ;', ■ ■; ,;' •" '-. - '•" v^-^ 

,'iNeveatr perha^a, waa^tnere a- greater mistake ta&Sje 'b^ IR.^'S; 

jLhan when ietaa^a, " As freedoni |aid peace are neceasary^ ^isttti^i^ 

of ciyilization, ao also/aj|^ ^ey; ,t)ie constant conjipanions of teai'd&S 

flpod^poeitirp?./ duw^^aang in the daya of Cressr ftttd Pofefftert^ 

Spansfir .whije, tie Armaqa threatened the land; Shak*p^ whUe 

Jireland was, iq RebeUion ^d/ the Gunpowdei* Kot ^S AftwJfc- 

€owley, WaUw>,and Sftlton in the tiniea of the Civil Wars, Wie 

Commonwifaith, and thf D,ntpl^.s<Qa-fights j pry&Iett iii th^ times of 

Sedgemoor andth^^evolvition, K^illiecrankie, and Glencoe ; Addi- 

%m darii^g^^nheom, J&amiflies. Wd Malplaqn^ ; Thomson, Yomig, 

aind Gray wnile Dettingen, JVmtenoy, and CuUbden' wejfe* be^ 

Amght ; Cowper.ift ike very teat of Hass^yi the ^HeijS^^ of AJbnU 

ham* the Storming of JftueJ}eiC,Minden,' and all' the scenes, ilad 

iiNimult of the,/AniericanvV^r: Burns Uvea during the AvmiijAii 

oWar. the War.in i»dm, and tte French Kevoliation ; Wof d*^<^ft, 

(Jolegtidgdi 8outjM^, Cap^pJieU, Scott/aiid Byron^ d^inng th0 Ee^ii- 

tairiar Warsj Ttnnyj^onl !6jowning, DobjU, and Smith dxirinffliSe 

■ jOarJiflt W?r in. Sjpain, the jfeeVoft of tUe Canadas^'tlie Affghim "W^iar, 

, ^a War i^ t^e, CS^me^^ the Jjadian ^Mutiny, the War in thi^ United 

StateP, the l)ani8i W^rl, <Sic, \ These coincidences destroy fee pre- 

wm^ andthf^efore the coi^clusaoiv^hich E; 3. :^uhds upd^ ikett, 

thf^ poat^ awl civilization coincid0j but they do far nior«: ^r 

only think or the list which begins in tKe days of iihe Planta^enefe, 

^itn Chaucer, Spensep^^nd ^^^bi^t^ bei^ closed in the reign of 

, yiotorift iffit^ Ten^y,8on, Browningg flotell, and Smith! 

jj We «n^irery ^gree yn^ B. S.'in issertitig ibat **tiua ataie of 

jifatipnal civilization hfaa a' marked infiueiibtj c^ the liatioiiid poetry," 

r but we contend ihai' its e!6fecf is to make it worae. Thebigher the 

^civilization .tie lower the p66tryi iiot only in i^ eatimatiion of tke 

, people, but m the actual value of the prodtict; ' The roots ©f pooity 

must be delved about by gTea.t events, VhilecifiliEation seeks p^isppe 

, pind wealths Science exmal^' facts, aiid c^vilizatktt acts tipon* iter 

^xjfJtmations,^ sets her whole state and concfition'in harinoi^'wifch 

scientific facts and the lurts that arise out of tk^m. ImagmaticBtis 

, ^u« cut off ijr^pi her, storehouse of available 'pd^try . The f oda fly 

from her presence; living nature g;ets itselt dkaeeted, a(nd'<l8 no 

.longer able to be apostrophized; botany materializes flow«n$ the 

^terAal roc^ks fall before the hammet <» geology; ohediiatry a«b- 

tracts ihd mystery from pearl, diamond; raiiim>w, and atuabeam. 

And though poetry may egotistically and contemptuously ^zdaim 

of each of these, — , , ' 

" I ask nol, prottd philpgopby, . 
T* t^Il m« i?bat thou art" 

its haughty ignorance does not recommend it to the teate of cirili- 
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ttjfckm. < Jm this .not t]lx0 ?eiw(>n whjr ppetrj^ now-a-dayg prates of 
Wx^fft a^d ^estxi^, We 4^afma and Balder, and Hha* sot into'tkd 
p^(^a».,Qf inet^phy^jics, political econoiHr,* and naturfl theology i 
nay, lias even got into social 6cience and pblifeicftP ' Wwrt of aM^ 
Kfis it ^ j^aU^- l^gmi,tp substitute fpr the production of tiHe 
»p4«i^PP^tey f^reproductipn pf'oM've^^ she inun- 

4/^^;QS eve?y,q,uirtprqf a year with a neWWsibtf^^ md 

tov^,eriiiaust^<J fit<wner, is $eg[inniilg "vnth'Tit^f 
H. Jpeto^y }^ l^xqircisei tj^eauaijtit^i'pf >hynie mth whwh our a|^ 
abounds prov^jthj^ ,d^cli;ie oftrue bdetry. So lx]ftr has^e OfonipB 
l^ot of wtat .poetry ifl, that eve^yho% tjereifies. ' Pdet« in 'the dUJi 
^^m^i^ wej^q iprophefe wd teacjiers. . Ifh^' Were 8ai*iE|d and lo^i 
1^^^ thj^ ppe^) as cpntemped and, his teaching l^ laugh&d ti^f'foir 
y. lMi,l?e?;d<M}ier a apprei^^cie, everV faptdty giri, dvety ah^d^ 
er> ppy^or gnide of a sewiog muchltib ttiannf^6tur^^i^i»#e, and 
^, ^ . _a8t ih» pacrpid fljwne^ ^n^d l^ly fbrioa df a' poet.' ^pper, ttdt idm- 
iBpt^Wjith attempting to ifivalf Ool'^ridge, eridfear66r^ to ^cdip»e 
$h^«>^re,;, Aui Smifu unsatis^d Witii fei^Wy^ ij&ifeafeg ©ostW , 
«fp^^^ ^;p -be t^ IVfittohic sonn^te^i* of otit late War; Allingh«h 
lltSempts .an^Irij^ Mitic j and iSreotgii trUflUath' i« isald' tp 4)6 'abO«t'6) 
^iib X^^iOgVt'Jir^ He8ibd's'**WbA^'and mif%/* 

liWetms's /* J^ature of l!hi4gg;** kri* ^Koflfeori''s^*«Seafl6nj*''* d«Jl'«f 
tlj^^^aori^et hy "/The fipic pf .^ighf; ;'*f While ABlcA^^' iEI?*rand hae 
|^40d Uteiratur^ T^ith epics of Mto^^kstii'sible list^b^ aiid y&rbOdit^ ; 
^d the Qxfprii ^d Uai^bridgeptizie^^poe&f^ are becoming tin^tit)- 
TJ^hable, , Can we affiirm aught else, 6ri a revifew of llhe' ppennsSB, 
,4i^%^,thftftp©etiy dec^^le8 withciv^^^^^ ' PjftiL6MA'<H»EU 

• h3^s q^8ti$)fii,fpropp6e4.^or^^^l^teTinay)well Ibe ksked in thjil kge 
ofentilltteMuaiam whep. anioj^igptj ^^.® ^Iwpf J^9p|^ ^ ^4- fornilB the 
.ifiiestiirxJ)r«PfionM literMTJ^re^ a^ii afnon^gs^t anoth^^, the j)bsse8«i<)n 
4>f 8tr€xng yftnapniaar ^ci^lti^s altogether su^ersed^sme 6hioytn€ii* of 
iii8>l^d«a^iful andl tnpi^aguiativd, bipc^U^^ it cani^tbe re^ o^ti^- 
■^pade,. 53i9fhiti<s?i*ppeara.M,De^e characteristic of th^Puj*itah6lof 
ifiietpiveBeAt.age^ .pec^s^ at)^ that a^pials to the teiifd^f and'&e 
d«t(theiifie, ti^y> Phut^ tkenwelvef Up in mely p^trphg dastle of re^^6n, 
^.deban»9g theiAs^lFes fro^9oj»(? of the inpst innocent and prpfitible 
(iOifan^a»of an^ufwnent.', : . . .,.,,' . *',' ' J . ' V. . ", .. ^ " ' ' "* '^'i'J 

. xi aBiMtmotrnthataftoing th^jwide-sprea^ intfu^nce ^of thetvrb chkirac- 
Jeiisshm mentioned atp^^j. ^i^ihetly' tira^eable, a^ th^ are, to an 
iidvafuQed stage pf w^i^^ipx^, I.aija stj^tl pf pp^ii^^ boetr^dies 
iiHfitl.4icliiw,.with tjie ^dir^ii^c^e, of aiyilkation,' add shall ^rbcyea'^ to 
u]^,yb>\fpiiik§ r^aao^^ wfcifii indujclg, ijae to hpld'[t][ii8 ebiicltiwbn. ^ 
We are accustomed W sp'eat of pOietiy bothjis a*gift an^^ 
art; in this double aspect we must conse^uentljrregOTdHt. ' By^ttie 
gift of poetry is un4er^66e>^' ^'(il^'mata^aiqlLalification and endow- 
ment which exists read^ tb devieflo^ itelf feven under circumstances 
Mmtswh»% »n{j|yp3ttrj^le J bj ^tjiwi, f ?t of jjpet^, i$ p^eaat ^he culture 
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and perfection of that natural endowmendt by w*liieh evei^ oa&dkl 
mindmnst acknowledge its value is so materiaHy enhancea. 

Poetry appears so closely allied to civilization, and so estiP^ 
dependent upon it for culture and oountenanoe, that were it not for 
its presence the very capabflity of ihe existeace of poetry, at least 
as an art, might be doubted. 

When a nation begins to emerge from a state of barbarism, and 
civilization advaaices with rapid strides through the land, sweepisg 
away many of the ancient usages and customs, new wants arise, aiid 
new desires are experienced. The existence of mind is detenoiiBed j 
iSke cultivation of the mind is demanded and required. I hold this 
to be the grand distinction between an age of barbansm and an age 
6f civilization, whereas the former acknowledges superiority in bwite 
force only, the latter loudly proclaims the inferiority of matter i» 
mind. 

Let it not bethought that civilization introduees no other bleMing 
<3mhi mechanism, or even commerce, althou^ the great buainflM 
i»lations of ^ur country possess sudi vast importance. It bears ia 
its train the seeds of stdl more important results. It gives f ullpla^ 
to the inventive and imaginative powers of man, and irheve can^ 
they be better applied than in the boundless realms of Mt^aturef 
or where more nobly called into operation than in the fanciful, imv 
^atire domains of poetry, which hold a second place to ^> d^aii- 
ment of literature f 

" 'The great French philosopher has written: — ^Lorsqu'on a per- 
fectionne ce qui est necessaire on trouve bieni»t le beau et Tagr^ 
able.''*"' This has been the order of the great law of hnman progress 
since the world began, — first, necessity ; afterwards, beauty, 
" Necessity is the mother of invention," eaye our everj-day |)roverD. 
Beauty is the product of ihe redundancy of i^at invenwe and 
ima^native faculty in man, and the erealions of fancy, eharmioff 
alike in music, sculpture, or poetry, flow from the ciidtivation and 
dEpaasion of this remarkable faculty, — a faculty almost unknown 
and uncultivated by barbarous tribes, whose attention & «ole]y 
divided between material wants and sensual enjoyments. 

To pkoe this in a somewhat stronger light. We form a oiviUzod 
conmounity, ajcting, to a certain extent, upon oonmiercial prinmploB. 
Poetry is sought for and admired — ^he commodity must th^Fefbre 
be brought into the market. The desires of men point in that 
di»e«kion ; the minds of men must therefore be called into<>peration 
to supply those desires. 

This is mnidk too commereial a way of looking at a subject so 
daBtinet iud separate from " filthy lucre," but.such material ppwswre 
must greatly inerease the extent and value of poetic produottons. 
Thousands now read iind estimate Hne works of a naUonal poet in 
tibie place of the soditaary individual of a few centuries ago. Intel- 
leotoal cultuoe and eomparative refoement have so Bear pi^murated 

• "Wiakt, « 6ite1e de Loali XlVr 
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the ]^eople, tbat emphatically '' the lovrer orders " seek enjoyipeat 
and iastruotion in the works of thoiight and imagination. The 
immense eireulation and extensive discussion of Tennyson's latest 
poem, *' Enoch Arden," will folly corroborate what I am here 
atteKk|Mdng to eMablish. 

We must remember that true poetry is not created by this 
material pressure. AH aspirations for poetic fame will be idle and 
useless unless the &re of genius illumine the pen of the writen 
At the same time an age wmoh looks with particular interest upon 
the productions of the poet, which presents every inducement to 
the rousing of latent faculties ; a period which affords full and 
&ae acope for the most sublime works of genius and of art cannot 
reasonaoly be said to be unfaTOurable to the ^owth and develop* 
m&at of poetry. As well might it be urged Siat our atmospheira 
was unfavourable to the existence of the mammoth, whose fossil 
remains afford us our only clue of knowledge, — or that a hotbed is 
vnfavourable to the growth of a certain x)lant which had never been 
slaced there, as that an age of civilization is unfavourable to the 
oeveli^nent of poetry when the Genius of poetry has not deij^ned 
iko visit the master-minds of the age. The life-giving power of the 
jitmo^^ere is recognized, the nourishing and strengthening pro- 
perties of the hotbed are known, so the inducements and incentives 
fif an advanced stage of civilization are known, and should berecojB^« 
nized ; and whilst we may mourn the absence of the poetic talis* 
man, we ought not to condemn the sterility of the soil. We have 
poetasters by the score, and rhymemoncers by the hundred, but a 
true and burning poet is a creation worthy of Onmipotence itself. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that a more correct taste for poetry, 
and a more enlightened view of its proper uses and adaptations, 
have become more universally diffused, so that, although the present 
age is not fertile in great poets, poetry itself has made rapid and 
sterling advances even in our degenerate times. 

Against those who may urge that the "materialism" necessarily 
bou]^ up with an f^e of civilization stunts the growth of poetry, 
allow me to place the words of a good critic and essayist, **Let 
anumers change as they may, genius will find in the new manners 
materials for its powers." * 

The materialism of many minds is left in their ooimting-housey 
and all are not blessed with those strong reasoning faculties, pre> 
vioualy referred to, which need no relaxation. The genius of the 
spiritual world is greater than the material, and will trample it downu 
The true poet is able to penetrate to the innermost souls of his 
readers, and though some may pass his beauties by unheeded, ike 
community at large feel his power, and reoo^ize his talent. 

But further, one of the tendencies of civilization is to induoe 
^mdy which must materially benefit the true interests of poetry. 
Abstract speculations, or deeply philosophical thought, may now be 

* '' The Miastrolay of Sootlanl," '' BaaoMfa Eisaye." 
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tM imMtrqpopulftr •lucl^MQ^ ftn e^ of i^Tilkaiaoii^ lHttr<^ Mh^ 

Abudj^^ thAi^ poetvyv apmri from pbilodopii^^ -oan ^aiteo^ ^oatt. . ^^^ , i v 

rAaKiecL io fifHich'the('Titf«ti mud of t^^dwiedgie^ vequiBiteiitolIhe 

l)ltUing of a poet is tfa«L8!ft<2totiiAd byibefitttdrestaili^l '^Th(el«y| 

«BQttlsMoati<ak of pQe^,-i»bst&i B.nd, ijMrc^ae^.of theoJo^,: 4^k^ 

of atbstfftetio&e, a»4 ioJ t^^4^kllFno]tt68 of inusio/* -^ pr o-^ 

Thete thiM are imi^dBiu^.itQ imn itsbo^wdmld lend iiifi firftolif-meB 
in iJbis 1^ or re&twnas^ti AM tlifse are Utiaiga onlj ttt<»m«l^w^«ii 

oitiliaatipn liM gw«fctiyqadilaiic^ : \ . ■ j- *.• 

Ta,ke a glaaee ^ > tli& i workfl of ewn «oine of otic toin<)r ^>oe^, 
fKnsplEpi^d with Skakspiwrtt.tod Stiltea^ and t«»fc tfeea^ byl tiii^lj 
«ould these work* liftFefbefeafc produced *h«d Gmli»*tiiwi wtitWiMP 
Jier i«^ueiM)ft--th^ ^'Eaiiay -on Man," f* The Xrav^leiv"^ ^'Jfcp 
a?a^>'' **<;)hild© Harold ?:''-^ia<acWM^ of tiioae poem* which Awpp 
^aifted a^ merited flwne io . theatmali of oar poetry ? * I f : - 

Seeiog* Iheuefoie, tiiafcrtfwetr^f is «(^ thoroiighly djepei>4e»t i»eii 
teivilitsatioB for its deyiiQlopiiieatk I eaH soarcdly conceit that ,WM|fc 
aaaotJFe pAWier whioh haa Iwlped^to raise her to the high pedeflftlK^ 
iphioh 9h&<ta»d^ eaq b<^ it ci^iae of hiadraQoe to her fa^ev gv^^w^ 
8«ch exe «&me of thei)reasoiiS4 aoi»e%bat ruggedly eix»ye9fl«4^^ 
^tijffici^nuly clea^t^de^dAAtca^^tthaitcpooiiTy doetf not /define wm 
^Tili»atio»* ■ .'/.f ,v '• ^r- .. , - X'Ilw*>jirNflr*f,, 
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^ ( DOBS' ^HE iD»AM»A' ELBF;iLT& OH DE€^EA©KP ' 

n V- ,', ,; ... ■][ ,.^'^M^:^^p^i'jt^^^^ ,■ ' .'!.r, i* '^.tJ- 

' ' It CKemi • thiEt tliia i qavetion rvdll be ' treated iat « < nsote , Hbeihl 
md&ner tium its* ^terms' BSoeasitaKlk We might liikiit oor dflaemsioii 
by tln'-naiEEOW^ boundfiryio which Dr^ ^Johnson's > de&titio& irodld 
ooiifine'it ; but we aofe wiUing to leasea oiu? ▼antagip«>grcrand, and^^to 
extend th]e<aTeHa«iif debate.' "We are jriliingio cooBi^ihe effiiot&af 
thei drama when it is < libiiiied tbt poems or^fiot&tioas' composltioiiEt, as 
ireii«B when itt definitioai is extended by id^lndingtheTepTeiitentation 
of ^hose on- the stagei The* opener of theideba.te on the affiniSui»tiVe 
mde Hkewine allows this ^xtifcasicm ; but uoiieyrtunately in discassing 
iihe character of the^ctor; and itai endearouriiig to refute the eoomidti 
opanion that they aee^ieioss and^ortMeis people, he has entirefy 
omitted to conBidbr)the> efifeets of ^ 'the dmma on the taudieiice. In 
•eracking the shell he has lost the kernel. The 6harakter of ike 
notor may or'may n^ 'he$ar investagatiim ; in too many cases we 
fear it will not ; but the pdTate life of a performer y whether good 
or bad, is not toibe taken as an argument for oor against theiBfluenee 
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ii>#4llo ^dkiiiifli oar ndaa. ^Kd siogie'im^iic^'it worth' ikidAtionkig. 
li^vt^dil^' ajstdrsave p^flTUXos x>fpecv^siP^giftB And' peculiar tattes. 
These j^e(Mtear$»m8tiiemBehris|iW to low: m^^tpstti. 

'iti&l^4timm)(^nnt^^triAi^ hshrttf. ^B^tdes/Wlilit WB^one 

tkaso^'iood i » aflotbEhrfs ^poiboHv We^ dfem^ well iihagiitfe i<tliat 1^ 
•«lSg^Whiebi^ttache»iiAt«V ito the duiraoteroif a pe^fbiffiaer <k«d 
^iK^ltea^Mixii^eMalBoiL^ Biit while we mt^ be x«JEidy't^aUowthAt 
there ia some truth iaftiiig, w« ard'neady to beliera, with Mir. Millt, 
^^"^td ati^ iiaanjr eonnefit examjdero^ throotttrsry. ' Bnt Jkhis 
iiw^tiaia^tei<:4^t;doe8;ikol;<soniceini th^iqaeiBtiiiiii at itexte^ att<3: We 
are sony that the above gentleman, ia^ his praiie'm>»thy 'attempt to 
ft^^ %« deoOTum aud mowiHty of tiw^ pia;^ef ^ jwitateJ^lifti, ieg- 
mted(^e^iii!a ][>oiht^ df sbowinj^ the beneficial effeoi of thed^a&ta. 
^e^ Wine ^ icwr lopponentij may l^iattk there w maonmtfi^Dief in 
idlowiQg lihe^liifb or^the aoto^'to be dfteti '< d^raded/- aad s^fl 
liMu&itl^ 'tlie> f ^power to^ ekrmte which lies hi ^s • i^rofessioib) is 
calculated to exercdfte on ©thew^^ I^ie'fincdniriBteAcjf^ i» only a^lt- 
'l^i^ ; % Ao^not 'ekifld'in if^alityi The 8|iixie irppar^nt iiicond^tehcy 
^^e^dh i)hejfoct4Jhat a-doe»or inay cpritrib^te^tc^^e hfewJdi o^f 
^i^iv^^i^'y^' htf 'himielf a puleeftnaiciated )nikni ^' Aaw^ll imgM, 
4^m^fb,*^n^yMi^^fBSt&tifto\^i^t^i^tii^ A'tkkbm brfm itttem- 
^pikr^^mikn.y&oxMnx^^ pf6mti» « pure^ and' h^alchy^tr^atise. Y^t 
^er,ftrflia^tti^i^rth»appe»»aAmfe^^ndtaW*'insteft©eB; We HWd 
OBi^^l^heide^to Addison and Steele, to remind our readfe»*9 thiftt 
drunkards have been the authors of some of the finest essays in 
our language on the evils of intemperance, and at the same time to 
show the truth of what we have stated. The defect exists in the 
constitution or habits. '^ lAidfctilnkyWvfelinbi^successful as a preacher, 
he may convert hundreds and improve the lives of thousands, and 
yet practise the very opposite of what he preaches. The fact then 
that '^Bi&jia.'^m^Mi^^h^lMiiOThlilit^'h^^f^ if]fi&b*tkti*ibted— 
would prove no more than, that thj^ir inclina.tion and circumstances 
tend thereto. Were it true tH^t ev^tf inenil^er of the profession 
Idu^r^edi ;4he tatignta*' oorthmg :further> »wo^ld bie BhownuT But we 
ikavvitsadd'ieBOUghvif not m^e thiazL' enough/ ;with'lreg«rd to this. 
lSPhe'/feaff'that<<tiup oppoileit? tAishl ks8iime'tiii8.fal8& argomanib led 
ite booMi ^ iti ivrto be h^di ihat '^;iSiat we' have «add> will 4^autton them 
lag^n^ digres^ngito an arghment ao^^faUacioudalnd so untenable. 
fi^ The:d3Jeplion»to*ther dmia written' and represraited'aare miaie- 
oobsJi' Beaders.ef this Magazine wiM^pemembei* iihat mia ^rm«r 
'debated i#e stated- andivefoted theasa ; it-vtrHl bejfedeessaryy however, 
^i^give a cursory uevaeWi of them. It will'be'r^adiiy «een that 
/thi^-are of no weighty and that » th^ aro fcninded on j^ftroneoUB 
litiesv^, and'not u^regueatily on tales, xvpovts, and exaggerationa of 
aJ past reneratioti. Wc need not eiotniine th^ old Imidmeyed objeo- 
"Hboil ^^^uch, did it exirtj would be ai aeiJioua bbjectian-*rthe im" 
moniiily vt^ piays, for scich am aeousaiion againairtthe drama cao- 
lBQ<^b9 maiiotamed in lihe present age if it ev^r could.' The teaden^ 
'o€i^#ata^ knew on the aido'ofTeligi^. Few are the new plays 
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ih»^ loAYe not for tkeir woraX a doctnne of ike Bible. Iiideed» 
lEraek is ihe inclination of tke ago» that if there is any real objectkm 
ito plays, it is that tli^ teach or iwther are [indoctrinated witi» « 
aupernbundaDce of morality ; that is, to express ousselTes sMre 
elfiiarly, they harp too jnj^ck and too often on the moral. The ngH^ 
iieas of vioe and the beauty of hcdmess is too frequently <m. the 
lips of the actor; so mudi so, that we are sometimes afrud it de- 
ieaia its own object. Monotony is wearisome ; we meed a yamety 
boith in matter and moral ; samenet s disg^Ms, and has a tendency 
to lead people into the o^osite extreme for the sake of relief aa4 
variety. 

Having thus laid aside the objection on tlie^gitoimd of immoralo^ 
86 imaginary and false, we Siod onr opponjents denounciBg 
this kixid of literature for a r^ison almost as fanciful as the one 
above. They assert, and we do not d^y the fact, that otker gremb 
dramatists afe so full of licentious words and phrases^ as to render 
the perusal or study dangerous for the young and reJQned. Tins 
objection can be met by several arguments. We need mentioii 
l>ut one or two to show our readers how utterly unsound it is; 
and here we may be allowed to remsffk that those who hold such 
an^ opinion can take but a narrow view of the education of man, aad 
of his existence in lihis world of jsin and temptation. Suoh 
an objection as we have previously maintained cuts at the roois, 
nay, .more, overthrows the system of education which is adopted in 
all civilized countries ; a system which has the sanction and re^ 
commendation of the great educators and divines of not only 
the past, but also of the present time ; a system which has produced 
the greater theol<^ian8 and moralists of all ages. The vfxj 
Tolum^ which reverends, right-reverends, and very Tight-ieverendu 
imt into the hands of -their successors are of a nature mooh moee 
licenUous than any of the plays of Shakspere or Ben Jonson. The 
filassieal reader will require no reference, and others can leam 
the t<me of Plautus and Juvenal from any commentary to their 
writings. If then there is any weight in the objection, oure^ 
those who have the eare of the morals of the world w^mld sot 
advise the study of authors whose eharaeteristic lies in this objection. 
But have our opponents considered the consequence of their argu- 
ment P Are they prepared to allow the conclusions to which it 
leads them ? Such an objection will include as improper for read- 
ing more authors than bhakspere and Ben Jonson, mose books 
tiian the dramatists hare bequeathed us ; boc^s written for a^Ufifereot 
object and of quite a different tendency. Yes, it will, we fear, 
^-arguing on their principle— include many that they themselves 
would Tecommend, or be sorry to part with ; it will not stop even 
with the hconilies of Elizabeth''s time, but will close the Bible as a 
hook unfit for the youxig and detrimemtal to the tnosaJe of ilia 
Bc^iders. Jf sueh^an -objeGtion can be hurled against our dramatistiw 
^Ok objection equaUy las valid will fall up<m the study of the Bihk. 
^e language rof that sacred Tolume is, alas ! not one^shit mote 
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refioedthan are the words wki^h fell from the lips of the Strat" 
lord bard. And how can it he expected P The language we seo 
there was the language of tibte age. The words and phrases which 
now shock the ears of refinement had no lieantions sound , to the 
ears of that gaaeration. The language of one age is not the lan- 
^^ige of anoSbar. What was refined to onr fathi^s is coarse and 
m^rc^er to us. The oonTeraation of the drawing-room two cen* 
tenes ago between ladies and gentlemen of the highest birth and 
odBjOfttion is only to be heard at the j^esent day in taverns askd low 
BMMxrts. Addison was considered the model of purity whan he 
wrote, but every reader of his worits knows that they contain 
mm^ that would not be allowed in the literature of our tune* 
But kit not rather fandful to object to the study of old writings 
on siidi i^ounds, when we might say all and much more is heard in 
Mr dailjr rambles P If the morality of youth is of such a vaJetudi- 
naman kind that the perusal of a play of Shak spare ^ndaa^ers it^ 
how can we expect tb^t it will not wreck itself upon the rocks of 
iHimsraliiy so num^ous in dty life P To hide sin from the ^e, or 
shut it o& from the aar, does not erase it from the heart. 

Another obfeetion to the drama, and h&Be we are speaking of it 
m its extended mining, is that it ooUeots together the lower 
orders, and thereby tends to unseemly mirth, rudeness, and vul** 
ganty. ]R4ith9r than the fact of its attracting people > together 
sSmAmg an dbfeotion, we consider it one of its highest recomanea*' 
dations. There can be mo truth in such an objection, eke we mi^ht 
find it in every ^owd, in every assembly-^in fact, such an objection 
wauld stigmatize our social gatherings, and find harm in friendly 
iiEbercourse ; it w«uld prevent the patriot from rousing the courage 
of hit countrymen ; it would leave the eloquence of the divine to 
ihe conversion of pews and pillars ; it would scatter the city and 
its civilizing influfflice to the ends of the earth. We, on the other 
hand, are giad to see the rich and poor, the educated and ignoraxkt^ 
the refined and coarse, meet together. Such an assembly cannot 
but tend to open the eyes of the ignorant and to amehorate the 
eondition of the pocn*. Imitation is a trait in our dharacter, and 
every student of human nature knows how eager and how apt the 
lower orders are to imitate their more fortunate fellow-beings. In 
an audience at a theatre, where so much wealth and refinement are 
eofispicuous, some good effects will be •produced on the minds of 
those who are witnesses of them. We are what circmnstances 
make ms ; that is, we are matenally infiuenoed by the person and 
objects around us. This is evident in the superiority of domestic 
■enrants who have to deal with masters of education and gentle* 
aumly bearing, and of persons whose business is in or near our 
great imiversities. We might go farther were it necessary, and 
thaw that l^e mind is impoved and enlarged by residing m the 
ncaighbouihood of fine bmldings and extensive views. We main* 
^Bm, :tiievefofre, that the more the low ace brought in contact wii& 
ihe^igh) the better itris for the civijiflation and moral toneiof th« 
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woria. It lias'Wen r^dw eliown ttttft-tliije^ 6f 'tli^ objeoti^tfloyi 
fi-ecjuently urged Agiinst the ;<ff ailik e^it dtilyih^'iift*ie^B»d'^*l 
one, rather than demorafeing the people, tiettdi bbtii to ikdrm^^^ 
and intellectual improvement. " ' ' ' ' ' j ' '« 

We shall proceed to state briefly' a few ^ the rArgtittentl ^ 
favour of the drama, in its proper, as well as in the more extended 
source. The assertion; tii«t toe dmom daerades is nothing less 
than saying that knowledge degrades, that what we consider l^be 
the principal, and, we might ?ay, thfe only means of ehtf a'l^^ man 
has the opposite effect. It condemns ai once one 6f the 'hf^ 
means of studying eharacter. Thepropefstttdy^Of inail is-inm, 
said pope, and in oixr acceptance of tne mtth of SUnr litite we Mfdtlld 
be Jtoain to lose Ihis dictionary of hutnin i^ature; Wb "itaay ^be 
told to go direct to the fountain h^ad, but wo ttiaypeth«Mr^b)> 
aUowedto^'emindonr opponents tlat^" the fdtmtain head*^ ifitjr 
be swampy and ^eset with friars and Hettlei; besides, th^Bi!*e^w 
off^en a aimculty in filjirig a ewer at the %ottrce; whllca'fittfc 
farter down, where nians wants and lligenifity' ha^e'd^epiftjg^ 
the course, a plentiful and ready supply is eaifly obf ained* ^^In 
addition to this, a greater aptitwdS attdb^terotipoftfcinftiesfcif^toSB 
atudy are to b^ aJlowe4 some paep, ^d f&wWrely would' hdl^'^ 
for^o perhaps the result of a gpnius's life, simpl/bWjAUSi 1^ is 
clothed m the garb of trdgjedy. UbserVatiOn is ^^onMdfetftd' Ij^^f 
th^ ^ve meaps of improvmg ^^nd enriching lih^ mStid, and ^wfi&t 
helps, more to form/ or <^ulti^a,te this habijt; than a careful pb^iMl 
of a plfly P" Our attention ia riveted oh the ch!ara(cter Of tne ^hetff, 
and Tike as wealth produces Wealth, sq cionsiderfng the iraits-bF te 
imaginary person; wijl conduce to the study of ia being: of j*eal W^\ 
a sr^ar ihteres.t might be claimed .foi* literature*. * W would W%o 
extepsion to tie argument wf have Jttst given fbr'the study of Hie 
drama, hut merely partioulajTi zing the advantages, '#iere we tohl^- 
tio» that it improves and enlarges the judgmient bf i^iiabHuff Wfo 
detect Impr^ readily falsehood,' deceit, and chicanery; 'thrffc^/ It 
poftens tie passions ^y exhibiting the inisery and Vi6e WhiohM^e 
accrued from their indulgence, while It shoWis^ tfce hippiness^Sd 
prosgetity, which have regultea frbm'i 1u6t Mode^ttbn:^ ^ett ; 
that It promotes Christianity by di9playing the delbrmity dr^v&b, 
and dancing the loveHhegs bjfvirtue by itt theatHcaleflfbci. ''^^^ 

There are collateral a4^a;Btages which Attend the ^ttiessing a^me 
^prieaentaition of a play. .Advantages Which t^eall6w,to antaciW^e 
pur' opponents, are trivial in theinseives',' but cblietHavely have Wreat 
influipnce; such are the scenes, the' dresses, liie irfpetiori^'in 
fiffure.and voice of the aetorsjlh shori, any^iing 'there" #6^rtiy 
bS|;xol4 better than 9rdinary,,t:endh ;t<^ educate ah<^ im^roveJ 'Wft^ 
evpr iqiakes one aisc6nt.en{€i(l'W$th Self, a-hd *detemin6d'H;d'*8tftgJIJy 
the deficiency^ has aheheficiatrei^iili 6hhim aiaQ^s 

not more or lessafiecled in this way 91! H^Bitiiigahy'OftJtur^Wst 
}% see soinethiu^^ m ifh^^^ctor^W-icttfiJe, 



theatres? "^SVJaS ibes not 1 ., 

something in the i)lay that fiUd hii sbd^th fbve 'for inato,^^M^r 
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Hbfirg^^t' lAathpi: . pf Im . ew^wje ? ^ "If^s, ©l^y^ r^d ^r^ witi^sed 
eKi^ckd.an u»Aueoc^ w tfee^muid, tkat wp »A0iil4 op sorry lo forego, 
taiijil.laqiQiit to. ^ftvjtbbeld from others, i^specially from tie poor 
and ignorant, whose intellectual and npior^I improvement we mfiin- 
tfti»i».#?6iitHy.iMivimc^Tb5; mwip^iesp^cially of the dramaJ 

in'''. .-,•,. .",..,;, . ", ., ^ . ElPISTICOS. , 

T !W* nnderstand fhat the present discussion o^ the drama is re- 

guading . itt c^s it exists, Has it an elevating pr degrading tendency ? 

yf^ liavc^.no intention, certainly, of using flowery and beaiitiM 

wo^ds in an airgipnentatire paper, as ^ome of t^e debaters psa the 

".elevating /side., h^ve done. -Such verbiage appears quite extra- 

jWMW«^(seep.,96), a;idwe are oertainly of opinion that puch a course 

^A«j no ten<fency whatever, to convince any one of the opinions 

.which *r^ softght to he inculcated. Alihough wo are under the im- 

rpr^fsipn that tte drama degrades, we are qijite unable to discover 

hpw. such. ^ belief tends to banish the beautiful "fropa buman 

■life.'* Can the ^ppurtenauces of the stage, when they pretend to 

j^xhibit ninr. object, be said to have the least resemblance to the 

^aiiti^s whigji jihey represent P The mere fact that it is a repre- 

pSe^jtationof ;a preten^^ed reality defines its actual character. It 

niijjlejtiikes torepreseiit ^h^ characters it puts fortlh in their original 

i^^«^itibn find natpf aj simplicity. A-uSl the audience are expected, 

,ilfr4 watj,ej: of cpur30j^ to receive, as genuine the impressions which 

v^Lifj^ por^raiitiiir^ may have on their minds/ TVlien it pretends to 

JbriMj, j)ast plbjects jjresent it surely belies alLtnitii. Tfow the 

i^^fe.aimof our^b^mg ia for the attainment of reality, which is 

oiyB^tpw trnth. Anything tl;^at tends to cause truth to apjeat in ficti- 

AUpiwIjarmJbAStaperiuciou? influence. The dra^a has thi» effect; 

. thwefprft , iJi h^ a^ degr acjing tftn ^enoy . An individual may derive 

r^^suxe from ir^pifesentation, Ijut such pjeastire cannot be instrac- 

;^)d^, .and that, wftcb is hot instruction cannot be elevating. True 

.,p}^^fire and jnsi^ctiou, which compose reality, can be the onh" 

^ mfi«ns whereby people are socially, politically, aUd morally elevated. 

iScXh(d theatwa make good m^n happy, bad tnen virtuous— produce 

.ty^t^i^ir effects a better citizen ana contentjed person, a moral man 

and a good Christian— Jhen we paight admit that they were elevating; 

,jbut we belie vj? that it is quite the reverse, and that they only 

c i^rease moral degradation and wretchedness. 

.Oar first objection to the drama is tha^ it bewilders the imagina- 
tion,^ In the drama every fanciful subject is delected to excite the 
japakagunation by making ^tlse objects appear real; so that by con- 
.t/uivid intercoTUrse with these objfscts it loses the power for which it 
. iras intended, andmiakes its votary iinfit for the iBgitimate duties of 
li$B.. i^ast eyent» aire ^epreseptej/ in the most fictitious dissimula- 
. tion» Now such false representations have a powerful influence 
..OTer the intellectual faculties by exciting the imagination to tenfold 
in^eosilty beyond its proper scope^ and dwindling down other facul- 
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ties which are- of far greater importance to huraaa weal to mere 
secondary agents ; hence we belieye that dramatical exhibitioss 
have not the most elevating effect. The mere fact that the dranm 
is an ancient institntion proves nothing, and we certainly can 
adduce other old institutions that cannot, on the mere grounds^ 
antic|uity , be regarded as elevating in their general character on the 
pobhc. We admit that the drama, when in its purer state, about 
three hundred years ago, exerted a kind of beneficial influence, but 
we certainly cannot affirm that now. 

We have another complaint against the drama, on. account of the 
excitement which it admmisters to those who are in the practice of 
attending theatres. The mind is generally concentrated on one 
oljject, and that is the performance of the actors. All pay attention 
with a kind of maddened thirst and enthusiasm which no one can 
describe. Now we most distinctly state that such mental excite- 
ment created by the aid of fiction has a tendency to disgust a man 
with his ordinary avocation in life ; and that after such exhibitions 
as are usually seen in theatres, a person (after a night in such a 
place) will not be in the best condition for his work next morning. 
This we believe is most deadly against the elevating character of 
the drama. When it panders to the passions, and when its con- 
tinuance for any time would make disaster in the Hfe of any one — 
then we certainly come to the conclusion that it is most degrading 
in its general Character. A night or two's attendance in a theatw 
may not seriously injure any person, but let it be continued for any 
length of time, and can the result be realized P We are aware that 
habit, which is the result of continual practice in a particular line 
of action, becomes a second nature, and would any person recom- 
mend that the drama should be regularly attended because it is a 
moral elevator P Decidedly not. 

The drama may require a little study from the actors, but oer* 
tainly not from the audience. And we understwid that we ha?e 
chiefly to do with the mass of spectators. ** Thespis ** states that 
** the frequenters of the theatre are the intellectually inclined." 
This is certainly one of the most chimerical ideas and ludicroQ0 
assertions that ever we heard. And the reason he gi^es for this is, 
that their poetic emotions are stirred. But the fact is quite plainly 
the reverse ; the passions are very often dreadfully excited, and if this 
makes the "frequenter" intellectually inclined, we must state it 
looks very paradoxical. The mere fact of the passions b^bog 
Aroused certainly does away with th«^ cultivation of the intellect. 

And farther, we must state, that no amusement whatever can be 
realized from attendance at the theatre. Imagine the artisan, 
after his hard day's toil, attending the theatre three or four timed 
every week. What pleasure could he derive therefrom P But he 
approves and applauds the dramatis persona on the stage before 
hma. We are unable, however, to conceive how intelligent a»l 
rational beings can laugh and giggle at such siUy and flimsy exhibi- 
tions as are repeated over and over again. What does t^e thestio 
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do to tiie mental faculties P Does it ease and calm them after the 
day's work? No, it simply inflames and excites the less discri- 
minating faculties, and the attendance at theatres, instead of being a 
recreation tranquillizing to the mind, becomes a stimulus to increase 
the passions, and hence in this manner demoralizes its victim. 

Then all dramatical pieces must be suited to the tastes of the 
audiences, and certain ones will only draw good houses. Shak- 
spere has been founded on by the opposite debater, but we most 
distinctly assert that the best of his. plays would only draw limited 
attendances. The annals of theatric jus in London and the provinces 
sufficiently attest this fact. Who sees Shakspere pkyed nowP 
We never were aware of either Bimyan's " Pilgrim's Progresi " 
or Milton's " Paradise Lost " being acted in theatres. Works (A 
such a description would never suit the depraved tastes of theatrical 
votaries. Obscene comedies must be resorted to which will stealthilj 
hint about vicious incidents, and cast slurs on virtue, in ordfer thiJb 
well-fiUed houses may be procured. The fact that it is pieces of 
such a nature that draw very crowded houses is a suf&cieixfe 
guarantee that they are not elevating in their character. 

It has been alleged that theatres have saved hundreds. Well, 
we may say with equal certainty, that it has ruined thousands ► 
An investigation of those who attend theatres will be adequate to 
prove this assertion. And also an examination of the crowd as 
they disperse after the night's proceedings, will be additicmal proof. 
And, further, the moral degradation that is' usually seen in the 
vicinity of such places fully demoDstrates that the drama is not 
elevating, but degrading. 

" Philomathes " gives scriptural references in support of tho 
drama. But has he ever proved that they are dramatical, or that 
they are acted in theatres at the present day P It may be all very 
well to talk about Sodom, I>avid, the Old and Kew Testaments ; 
but these quotations (p. 98) do not prove the beneficial influence of 
the drama. Again, jEscbylus, Sophocles, and Euripides may be 
advanced in its support on the ground of classic antiquity ; but at 
that period the state of society was quite different. The produc- 
tions of these great men were exactly suited to the age in which 
they lived ; but we contend that the works of our own greatest- 
dramatical masters do not suit the tastes and caprices of theatrical 
audiences. Some other stimulant is required ere the drama cam 
meet with any success. 

The " degrade " side has been argued so ably that any further 
remarks from ua are quite superfluous. 

We therefore maintain that the influence of the theatre is mo0i 
pernicious to, and destructive of, the well-being of society ; that- it 
displaces the imagination from its proper equilibrium ; that it 
excites the passions ; that it is not an innocent amusement, or re- 
creative in its bearing ; that it tends rather to increase than dimi- 
nish crime ; and that its effects are most deteriorating in a MKyral 
point of view. Gr. M. Sttthebeai^o. 
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NATHAJSriEIi BOWDITCH, LL.i>./ P;EJB- " ^ 



Ci^ifittfl ^gtoorb^ 



Xkstancss of gettio^. ifp ^^ not mupommpn in the w.qi:!^ ^TWa 
series of papers, boweyer, is,, we understand, intended npt.ta^/ft 
miW^e recprd of "men wnplw-^e risei^," oa? b^en ^isedr,bit of.Jffi 
wbote energies b^Y^ i>een tasked in tbe end$aT|0\ur to (Hapep^.tA^ 
hflls of life'? eminence ij^ some form gr otbe^ q£ intend^ ajid qeUi*, 
mined ejSbrt* It is intended to« or ftt least sbojuld, consist .Q^tba. 
records of lives spent in -j^ingly undertaken, l^bpHr^.j^vefj ^4 
above those whict^ tbe mere necespitiec^ pr pcusition. 9^ ^ indivp^wA . 
enfprced, with the intention either of .improving the n^jMi WPWp 
stances, usefulness, orireputatign of ,tl^ person so occupying hm^mk^: 
or of bettering ;n son^e nuwmerhis^ f^w-pilgrim^.i;pi the jouiflief. 
of life. That alone can jusijy, bfs . caHe^ toUifig, up^^r^, Ej^^a;o^^ . 
of j9uob ennobling sp^^efi as^Q fqrtunateJj to. be fp^d ii^ oy^iy 
quarter of the globe;, for it is liheyery piaturp pf manrrespe^ciiwly 
of men of earnest, character aftd yigorous poyjrer?— tp be iprep^ e#siWl ^ 
by any. fate that works aiTPund him- To " the strong w;iU and Uije, 
endeavour** of suck men the cpmipoiipl^oe impossibilities of;Or4i** 
nary individuals gave way;. for the hpprful energy of s^ ^^peaplyq^ 
spirit iinparts a k^en^and mtej^e vitality to their eiertjonii, a,n4 W 
unflagging z^al impels them to, perseverance* Nqt pnly.in ^ur oj^ 
land»5ut in pDiany other countries,, jbidomita,ble persistefucj. ^m9 
h(M^our and usefulness; especially* sp is i^is the case z^nong the 
scipns of the Saxon and the Teutonic races, who hav/e a 8orf;<^ 
stubborn indefaiigabiliW in ttem wnich, pushes out into>allTkin4e ^ 
effortful life, ^nd whicn. pot only aims at or claims slucce^, b^ 
attains it. Among mi^y such examples of "toijing upwind'' w» 
would quote the name ,and notte the lifjpjabours of one wlio hM 
earned for himself an enduring reputation in Pn^ of tW la|lie?|i J^. 
pa^^ments of science by.the^accomplialunent of Tjiro^k unsi^rpa^seq-^/; 
usefulness by many qf the, efforts of talented n?t^. .... 

The glorious phenomena of the heavens, especi^y as ihear.^. 
explained and developed. ^J the mathematician, axe admitteqbr^ 
subHme. The mightiest th^ers have thought iib dijigenpe tp^ 
ex^ctingi, no labour too exhausting, which pro^;nised to enable iiMm 
to— 

»* Unwind pi^pten^ddsacwrf the siqr" 

iVom the early ages of the Chaldean. seers to those of the Im- 
mortal legislator of modem physical research, and from the daya of 
Newton's grand out-voyaging discoveries in the starry spaces io 
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those present timeB in which Airy, Herschel, Galle, Encke, Lever- 
rier, Santini, Adams, and Hind have gained names and fames, the 
most striking sagacity and industry have been combinedly employed 
to win from the heavenly distances the Burets of their order. 
Among the great workerfef miki^ Mietxftikiplii/be, the critical assay er 
of Newton's discoveries, holds a.Jxigb place. His "M^canique 
Celeste " is a marvel of sagacious matbematical analysis applied to 
the exposition, of the physical pbetaotnena of the heavensl To Dr. 
BowjijtLtcb there only remains tbe secondary glory of making tjie 
"(M^tialMechabicB" of tbedtstinguisbedFronchi^an accessible to 
peadtt* of English, accompanied by a bopious running comBdentary, 
ittNrhidi erery difficulty, either in conception oi' ip reasoning, is 
c»rfi^ay^ i^cidalted, so that tbe philosopny Laplace teaches bas 
beJtf at orie popularizied and simplified, and an additional charm 
y» been added to the gtedt tbought? of the senator-astronomer. , 
ft ^^ to tbe VJmimstimcies' in whifeh tbik tioble wo A was accom- 
pKihod'tb«^t we hope to intere^ our feaders, and by a statement of 
tb^'wo^ airtidpate being tft^le to exditetbeir Admiration for Br. 
B#*feb, mathematiciaii and nian" of feci^ce, as a sterling example 
of«*^6iKng' tip^ahJ,** iio«t only iji i^-bat be did. But in the circuaa^ 
Btitti(d(i«to3 surrotmdingsin wbicbhe didit ^ 

Vatba^i^ Bo^ditch was bdiu in Salem, a town on a peninsula in 
Mmy t^Mdissacbus^ts, United Stated 26th March, 1778. His 
fafctt^ ValBi ^ #oi*king cooper, iiuan bumble condition of life ; feiid wa,8, 
in^lf, io poor,^at notwithstanding tbei, excellence and cbeaj^ew^ 
o^*i;Vell as the bigb vatlue attiajihedtoi, education in tfie puritaia 
an^BtiJiiErrJ* ertiafce, youpg Kiatbariiel was of necessity taken frpm 
seMdt'kt <^te earfy ag^ of ten yeai^s, to sbare in the bread-gaining ' 
w*S^oPi3ie cooperage, which b^ did fompWttrds of two years, untu ' 
hii^bdbes rfi6^d bnit a little, and a better paid opening occurred ' 
fojf^liifitf. 'His next tfembre was td a situation as Bhop and errand ' 
b(^ Sj: tf sbiprcba«dier^s; ^rbete^ibe wdrklvai Scarcely likely to b^ ' 
eatff^'araw, lad wbo had lioii tben seen the commencement of bii 
te^i'. 'With reisolute heart be ftllfilled tbe trying duties of tiie day, ' ' 
anl'tben, Tricing that tJij^ nlgbt was hip,, he devottid long hour^ to ' 
Teimg and study. ' He waft too poor to biiy bbois, and scantily^ " 
ftirl&fed were the bome-sbfelves vritb-tboft'e "aids to self-cultilre.'* ' 
Wlfettftftirlie could be borrowed vdlunies, im^ anxiOusto return' ^ 
them, perused them ^eedily j ' and wbedthey conikilEied matter Tax6t$' ' 
thi^^uallv interesting or important, eitbeJ* cbiiiitiitted the procibts 
palSfeek^to metdory or copifed tfieril4?ui\'in scrip tl In thift^Way^;,^; 
bef&lS 'be bad completed Tif s fbui^tefetatb ' -jrear, be ' bad copied «( f 
leiJjjaty ti^fttisc on algeb^, the exercTSies in' ti^bicli be afterwaiCdft ' " 
worked out in full ;,.auotber on conic sections, and pi^ on geometry. ' 
To tbe study of these he '^ve Himself ^i A Energy and diligence. 
A ^te j^rmatbeiQatical pursuits developed within bi^ rapidly ,,aQ4 
be^b^Attfe 4& far niastei? oFitI 5process6^;aW yew 1788, as to 

pe^orm afriJie c&lduktiOng'necessairy'tb^me inak ^bmpleW -; 

abhanact fcr 1790. Sboirtly aftei*\r ards b^ obtAiiied, by aecident, a 

1866. V 
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copy of tke '* Principia," that gre^ work whose' publicatioB by 
Kiewtoa oonstitateB one of tke most vemarkaHe epochs in ntodain 
gctence. Of the £&me of tke " PhilosophisB Natttralis Prineif»a 
Mathematica/' 1687, *' by parcels he had something heard, but not 
intuitively." Now, kowever, he was roused to thought about it 
But tke book was written in Latin.* His Bring soul was not to be 
balked by a dead language. He determined by self-effort to 
acquire the keyAo unlock that treasure, the "open sesame" of so 
much thought and learning. Eesolutely he laboured and gi^dualty 
he yanquidied the difficidties which presented themselves in Ms 
endeavour to master the language of Borne. He succeeded in 
attaining the capacity to read the maarvellous volume m the original, 
and with painstaking effort and lengthy script-craft made a transla- 
tion of the entire work ; and this he had accomplkhed shortly after 
he had reached the end of his teens. No wonder, then, l^t tke 
repute of this quenchless thirst and grudgeless industry went 
abroad in the neighbourhood, and won him favoxir, help, a^d 
encouragement. Private collections of books were opened to him, 
and his eager-hearted ddight in their perusid not un^equently sur- 
prised those on whose shelves they had lain unused. In some of 
the libraries to whose stores he thus achieved access there were 
fortunately several able scientific treatises, and these he studied 
with an avid zeal. Peeling within himself yearnings which meM 
reading could not appease, he sought out a field of action in the 
domains of science, but all seemed to him pre-occupied. The neeei- 
sttties of life, too, were upon him, and the woric-a-day world had its 
demands on him. A leisurely life of thought could not be his. 
Even shipchandlery could not afford ]iim a living, and when he had 
attained his majority he found it advisable to accept a situation as 
a captain's clerK:, in which he was to act also as an inferior ship's 
oi&cer. Such a life, with all its discouragements to study, did not 
eat from his spirit ihe ambition of knowing all that he could leanu 
He read during every spare moment he coiSd snatch from the daily 
employments to which he was bound, and which he never neglected; 
and while keeping his watch during the night, by the help of an 
acute old British sailor, he acquired a knowledge of the art of navi- 
gation. In three years after he had first opened a book on the sub- 
ject he was able to compose a treatise on practical navigation, whieh 
soon after its publication, in 1800, superseded the work of J. H. 
Moore, in which he had studied the subject, and almost immediatdy 
acquired such a character as to be universally used. In this won: 
he improved many of the processes of computation employed in 
books on the subject ; calculated anew, Mid more correctly, all the 
tables, while he nearly doubled them in extent ; besides introducing 
many superior methods and plans. So highly was the treatise 

* We may, perhaps, profitably note here for some struggling thinker, that m 
good aocoant and analysis of this notable work will be found in the *' Penny Cyelo- 
fsedia," vol. xiz., under the wonl " Principia/' p. 5. 
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thought of by l^e best judges, that it was republished in London 
mder the editorship of Kirby, 1802> ajid was much employed in the 
OMitioal services of France and England. 

Kathaniel Bowditch, daring his seafaring Hfe, whether as captain's 
clerk, supercargo, or what be ultimately became, master, never 
forgot the keen d^ghts of mental acquisition. He not only 
enjoyed study himself, but he took pleasure in instructing his feUaw- 
onoers, and even the common members of the crew in the methods 
of practical navigfltion ; thus repaying to the class the debt he owed 
to *' the old salt " from whom his own acquaintance with the subject 
WB0 gained. 

Is. 1803, when he had reached his thirtieth year, he had the 
opportunity offered him of changing a seafaring for a landliviag 
employment. After having made four voyages to the East Indies 
and one to Europe, he quitted the management of seagoing ships, 
and accepted the offer made to him of the position of president of 
an insurance office in his native |>lace, Salem. This post he occu- 
pied for twMity years, usefully to his employers — honourably to him- 
BtM, Here he continued the carefol economisation of the spare 
ttom^s of life which in his case led to such wonderful results. 
Catching in his several voyages a smattering of tongues, he pursued 
bis linguistic studies as ardently as those relating to the practical 
a»piiosrtk>n« of science. So widely did his efforts in the acquisition 
or knguf^es range, that evidences have been left of his endeavours, 
and in some cases sucoessful study of no fewer than twenty-five 
kngua^es or dialects. The usual method pursued by this self- 
taight student was to procure a New Testament and a dictionary 
of the lai^u^e to be learned. He then wrote down the original 
and a translation of it, carefully noting the idioms and the gram- 
matical changes, and devoting his entire thought to the wordb, the 
satter being idready funiHar to his mind. In this way, as we have 
said, he became conversant with most of the languages of Europe 
ami some of the forms of speech used both in the East and in the 
West. 

His greatest effort, and that which won for him a very distin- 
guished name among the men«of science of the nineteenth century, 
was begun in his forty-second year. Pierre Simon, Marquis de 
3Utplace, one of the most renowned mathematicians and astronoo^ers 
of these latter days, issued the £rst two volumes of his work on the 
•* Physics of the Heavens," in 1799; th(^ third in 1802, and the 
^Mirth in 1805 ; the fifth did not appear t '> 1825. He died in Paris, 
1827, and a posthumous supplement l-^s been published since his 
demise. For many years Laplace was the foremost man in the 
astronomical world ; his suggestions guided observation, and to test 
or prove his theoretical teachings, many students of the stellar 
firmament devotedly gave earnest labour and great as well as 
thoughtful industry. jBowditch read this noble contribution to 
physical research, and with keen eye observed at once its merits 
and its defscts. Its merits are lucndity of expression and vast sweep 
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of thought, co«T()tiftne88 Off T^snltflf atrd ' (^ktmordinsryfpoqprer of igewf 

nation. Bttt this 'stilpeiidoad^at^i^eQtotltikiis infdibiiT^of iae$h«d; 
in precision of fbrm, in oo^tt^(*tediied^ of thiaksng; JMt -lAir^mlktd 
completenesg, in ^ytometl^y bf ttiEi>th«nkatiokl 8t]fle, Sndaimplije^ 
analysis. On tties^ and mtmy otlieii^ aecoumtB me HettronW [!)i£taluk» 
nisiii of Laplace; if it 'wi»i»€r1»'wo*kitedi«e'C(Milrse'df<MapM ii 
the world, reqni^d a conimentatJ6^< ' Dr/Bowdfteh. detenniiidbfil^ 
supplying the ast:h)nomi<ial stCKieiit'tvith^all appliiintees.andjflidiTta 
the comprehension of ^is great ircMrk by fbmisking an aamota^ 
translation, ipi -which the. cornmentaify skould not. Only daeidid;^ 
but test and ctiticiz^ the text.> He begtoi this gigantic undertM^ 
fng in 1815, and afker k labotti^ of twelve y^ara liad tiUB first jY<ribdiil» 
ready !br the press. lt>pp^t^d in V^9(pp.74fd^yi IheiaeoondnfAS 
issued in lS^2(pp. 990);^tidthe'tiiird'inl884fi*p..lvOl^)il> SSaam 
are magnificent ^uaf to vidlumeS; S^y' coateiin a^ ickire^ land aieei^ 
rate transition of the bHgitia} inky «^EC€^nt EogliBk. ^e f<»o^ 
notes leaY^ i^o 8t6^ fit th^ seven^id* proic^sses /»iiesnQdaiiied^)dinAi 
scarcely eyeii a diffibnltjt in' conception <(M> in 'reasoning nnilluBtrkted 
If it were' possible, by any efibrt - of tpainstdciftg ' ■ soHestodoi^uid 
ability, to popularise and^Mus^ a lo^of aistroiMmiical pan^u^yiftlir 
preparation of thi^ ^at h^ptosttidentfii mmst-maJtenaily avdl^ 
bring it about. Ihiro^ a^d Atti«ri(da «like didighted tp reeogmi^ 
the value of the nmnifi^^tit |pift 1;o'8(^ne« ^l3ek ihe.Ul^fnu^ 
Bowditch'had sup^^PS^. The Eoyal Soeietibfi lof L6Dii)(m;6££iit> 
burgh, ahd Ihibiin'bc^tdwed Ihi^ h^tMVOCUf of FbttoWBhip i soidid^illi^ 
Astronomical iS6ciefty of hdUdcfti. ' The Amerieam jjcadeiny ofrtj^ 
and ScienccB, the Phil690][>tdc{d Sofltety-tti^ !^ili4li^hia«s&^^iA^ 
conferred theit choicest h<>noar8 0!i<ynt^ while HasfmjBdFnisertify 
not only enrolled him among her Doidtorti of Lswi^ bat plaoeddiiip 
among theii* Fellows, which gave hhtt aninftueniaaLftiiioei mtilJie 
management Of its iffifirb: - He boeame il ^ contdtotor i do/ imaiiy 
scientific Journals, aAd supplied paters to meaxy vdumes lof w 
Transactions of the mat^^matioal'and astrOnonijioalsooiotiear wMacoy 
of the literary itnd scientific 'il&isdcitttioQs 4)f NewiBo^iAdjowidd to 
him^id in thdr' formation, oriifiprosvwWMit in theieforgjaniofeittoxt'^ 
means of oatryiligitrtitthfeirfiehetties; ^ 1:1;.. • wnr d; 
la the midst of the wor1dtig*oui 6f "^B immense dife-tlaiMMHrdfcs 
was called, in 1823, iVom suburban Salem to metropolitaA BM^OAiio 
become aictu^ry of the MasSaehu«etto Iif^Iii8nranoe>Ocaiipaxi3t(^ 
most important itistitution of that kiiid in= the' United tS^atba^ > > iBe 
was o^ered the Professorship Of Matfaknatios oqi iHarvard 'T^jfti- 
versity ; afterwards the University of Virginia/ offered him a jimwr 
si'uation, and the Oovernmenipntinbia6ptioii theiofike«f)M«klM-> 
roatical Instructor lof th^ Ka^feionld 'Mititary ' Academyi j iH^rMff^ 
chosen one of the THistees of I^J Boston AthenfflTtmv « Dijftcibwri^f 
the East India Mi^rin^ 1S6ci&ty, and President of thJsAoa^iogii^f 
Arts and Sciences.' ' ''■'■•' ' ^ ''-' ' 't*.' ••"■';.' i-rr 

~ All this While he htm^ljp^ tolled ^ M^ th^ excotitiYiel joffiGek*'Of fit 
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lifeiip^rHiicef]R?s<ica»ition:j f^effly biiiilt UrpjntP it?, WPPrtar^e by bis 
£tfd<»aKill4»re>;raiitl>erv«af,wiheixr«ict4Qg ia t|>p ilSxecutiye Council of 
dvdfiStote^ h/e idiii anotriorterwi^ tWt .cl]^\i4gery . at bread-gaining c^uty 
O9^e/<0db(&aac]:ifiGd]tkg' labouca cifi bia ^i^]3,ti£,c t^f^deo^t^ki^g. It was 
fiuli^boYi^f rala(ihideinatid$d)0ei£^8aovi^e iivijapr^. ibau one way. ^ Tb^ 
i5MlattiflQefltiitoil'»(bf ntor]yiia»<|ftwt^r ,of a-jpeniurywias ^pi all givep. 
it «eas(iimpos3ibl0fo(r stieh^awDdriv to s^Hre,a.remunpratiye sale, 
icttiaiiimetttBifDo.adeqnai^lyi Valuing e^uob ,a.,iyork, ^oX for prompting 
a^mbmihieiifc o£ toil '90 vast;, appTjeeiatiou of ^nf.nniaertaV^i^g.^oVastf 
tnetoe oat aonmio4> Tbe.6x^f^ps»e of- bri^i^gii^ it put was beavy, 
UpWaiKte of £'2,600 were devoted to its product iun. lie did not 
«eiitui#eion>8aeb « risk .unadvisedly. » Jle consulted \m wife and 
^siiiidven^rOii tiue' »olnee4T tbe -.fornver npblj uffi.^red to ciake any 
werifiGeL'whtiib yi 0<<ila iaoililfttjB Jtii^.p)aQ.§f and the latter begged Moi 
WEbiib desiit'Oa tbeir aacoun1>rfi>r tiey FAlu(:rd his i^putaiioa more 
ikxa money; ' The offers lof-belp wbicb pej^ioiial frieode gave Mm 
#wfe ves^ectfHlly<'declindd» w^d 6i^?i^ tbe proposal of tke American 
Ubatd^myi. to< <6efray 'tbe' cOst . of producUon was refust'd— bo 
#otdfl:4}Otbt^O'imd pay'<for -t&e^&it^re w^irJk bimielf. Unfortunately, 
ancanbeiJoiMvaffecffcioa* ittrtb^ sfcomacb TAckjLd bim with pain, and 
4Mayddl?tbe<^i)0greM afi;bis iftdustry^.. i^OfClid uqL live tbe life of a 
r^ologe. v: Hie studied in tbe OQiaiDiOu parlour, and ptir^ued bis work 
-Aer^os apfarfj of'tbelnoute ecoBjOPnyv H^ ejidured all mterruptions 
pBiisiBUibfi and Ts'elcomed.bi^guepts^sinilingliyT tboiigk tbey brolce off 
tttd'v'&alfvfiiaiskedjaniiiyftiB'Of dome^of tbe niiud tii;skiu]T jrenerali^a 
tiboib of tbe •mif^bty'Fk'eticb.g^eoni&t^r.' H.i^ mind was iu ptarpotual 
an^iiraTid.rea(£n«B8ftbe/lo«rliest borne- cpnriru, aa ^vell hs tberaoat 
AMOL^i^ated' afikirs 4fi busineaa or of state, found irom liim im a L ton- 
tire and iastsntarieoust jcK)nsMUvatioQ. JECe was punctilious in tbe 
^Btrfdrmanpeotf d«*y,hear4y.ia bis friejidsbip, deliberate but kindly 
viihks beneiiaeiLoe^ scFupuloos in businesa ^latier^, and« tbou^b not 
Igfnedy of weaitiii^ oareful of xoqney because be knew wbat it cost 
weam it* He was .a ^ood^Bfta»n, and tbougb witbout cant or pre- 
tea&ousaesBv ' a ^orou^bCbriatian gentleman. . 
' • Mm <8tudieB nrfent out in alnte^t e«ery scientific direction. Sbortly 
te&re >bis< demise be waa «aga^^ in an exanxination and analysis of 
the new tbeory of capillary afetr^tiQU, > proposed ini 1^B2 by D. S. 
Boisftoii^ tbe fadaaous'soaaly^^ Pitbiviera (X78X— -,1840), in wbicb be 
dioiiri»dtbat^bat acute and eminent matbematicia^ ^bad ^etrely re- 
|M!bdaoed in new j^2»n^» :and witb afr^sb notation^ discoveries 
wbichr Lapiaee had inuonporated in bis great work. JSTot witbstand- 
iflg' tbe terrible pain of tbef tjo'Tturing disorder witb wbicb be was 
^isome time' confined ito hiii ebamb^^bjB resolviiely Ipraced bimself 
insith^ task otf bisdife^ OaHyi a few dayp> boiforc Pe^tK tbe skeleton, 
|tt*8«aied himsfelf witb tbe irrevocable smamon^, .becorifeeted tbe 
^roof-ski^dt sof itbe tbotisandtb^ pajlje of, tbe fourt^t yolum6 of bis 
traiBskttiont of and oofanoentary on iaplace'a " Mecanique Celeste ;" 
and tbere were only eighteen pages left unrevised.by tbe writer 
when, on tbe 16tb of Marcb, 1838, be passed Irom among tbe dying 
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to take Ms place among tlie living, when he wanted but ten days of 
completing the sixty-fifth year of his chequered and cbangefol 
earthly career. He was buried amid the regrets of many. Tributes 
of respect, resolutions of sorrow and sympathy, and estimates of his 
worth were pronounced by societies and in periodicals, and a 
monument has been erected to his memory. But his best monu- 
ment is his great life-task, and his best memorial is his life of 
reputable activity, of honest performance of duty, and of resi^ttte 
and praiseworthy ** toiling upward." 



MEMOEY. 

What I have to say on this subject is more of a practical than 
a speculative nature. This, I think, will not be disagreeable to my 
readers. And while my treatment bespeaks the value I attach to 
good memory, it will be seen that it does not hold so high a posi- 
tion in my estimation as it does in that of the majority of people. 
Like the other faculties of the mind, it should be valued and ciu^ 
vated, but not, as is too often the case, to the neglect or eKchision 
of those on which success or eminence as merchfmts, scholars, and 
gentlemen depends. Good memory will define our clever boys, 
and it is to this possession, and in consequence of its exclusive cul- 
tivation, that these lads seldom or never turn out able men. How 
rarely do the prodigies of our school days fulfil our expectation! 
How often do the dunces, or comparative dunces, monopolize the 
honours of after-life ! How often do we hear of the stupidity of the 
boyhood of our great men ! The reason, I think, is evident. 

Education, as a rule, is addressed to the memory alone ; and if 
the pupil retains what is told him he does all that is necessary. 
This alone gives him superiority over his companions, ajid at the 
same time earns him the reputation of cleverness. The exercise of 
the other faculties of his mind is unnecessary ; his memory saves 
him the trouble of reasoning, thinking, and investigating, whiek 
one of deficient memory is obliged to do. Hence I consider it a 
great misfortune for a boy or a young man to have a quick and 
retentive memory. For if my readers observe, they mil almost 
invariably find that people of good memories are generally deficit 
in judgment. The opinions of such persons are rarely worth askingr 
and I caution those who are seeking advice to go to others than ^ 
possessors of great memories. Good judgment and good memory 
are seldom found together. Of course there are < exceptions ; or 
perhaps I might have said apparent exceptions. Macaulay wiU at 
once occur to you, no doubt; but even in him I am penuaded 
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menory predominated ; and of this I feel sure, liiat, in proportioa 
to hb Mqniresients oy^ those of others, his judgment will not bear 
eemparison with his memory. He was a man of almost snper- 
ahimdaat knowledge, but he sorely was not a man of profound 
tiiongkt. You willfbd, too, that our great thinkers and philoso* 
piMTS are not noted for superior memories. This, I think, while it 
finds aoeeptanoe witk most, will a£Ebrd consolation and hope to 
aany: — 

*^ Thero be manj wise who OAonot store knowledge; 
Tet from themselres are tfaej satisfied, for the foontain is within/' 

# 

Bat let it not be supposed that I am nndem^iDg this nsefiil 
faculty, or depreca^g its enltivation. No, indeed ; I am fully and 
painfully oonT^ced of its importance to all, and especially to those 
-whMe precession or duties require a readiness of speeds, a quiek** 
ness of comparison, os a reprodciotion of facts. Without it X am 
well aware all endeayours at eminence are vain, and with it few 
&il (^ accomplishing the ends they haye in yiew. 

In treating of memory and its improyement it seems to me of the 
first BBportanee to la^ great stress, on health and the means whidh 
tend to its preseryation. And here I may be allowed to di^ess^ 
and giye my belief and experience against the too preyalent opinion 
&at a low state of health, is not prejudicial, nay, is rather fayooi^ 
Mb to the deyelopment of the mina. Eyen though the facte and 
aii^lfoments adyanced by those who entertain the theory are many, 
aiui plausilde, they go no farther than to help to proye the negative 
«de^ Slirke White> Kettts, and the many others adduced^ only 
Aow that great minds can exist in weak frames, or that their stu- 
dious habito haye produced this pacadox. And again, that robust 
and athletie men are seklom men of great mentd power may ba. 
true, yet it adds nobbing to the question. The pugilist, the oars- 
nan, the walker^ say they, are men of small intellects ; the sickly^ 
<^e delicate, the puny from birth, I reply, have neyer been remark-* 
■Me for great mental aehieyements. jNo, in the former the body 
Bray preponderate oyer ihe vdnd ; in the latter, the mind rarely pre- 
ponderates oyer the body. Fhysieal prowess may be unable to 
BQpply mental deficiencies, or to strengthen mental imbecility ; buib 
bodily weakness sddom fails of producing a similar result on the 
Simd. Here, ae in many other cases, the happy medium should be 
■ought. Sana mens in aano corpore is an old and true sayings the 
hktter part of whidi I would advise all who wish to improve their 
■leiiaoriefl to lay well to heart. For since memory depends on tJie 
state oi ihe brain, whatever is injurious to health is likewise inju- 
Bons to i^ brain, and therefore to the memory. The rules for the 
preservation of the one will tend to the im^ovement of the other. 
Avoid, then, excesses, hoih in pleasure and work. Stiict temperance 
i& alltMngs should be observed ; this will leave the mind unclouded^ 
and di^oaed for any exertion. 

Memory, aa some one aptly said, is the sister of attention, Th« 
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inilh o£ tlus ia foandiA Ike.fftCt that n^fr itemJanbM hegtmkat 
struck «fi with the ^gmeAmt farcOi to '^icb^wie iii08lilaifceiiddol,:or 
which was associttfeed witii -jey> pain; mttpriBetOr cmioBiijri IMt38, 
then« of the utoiKMb importahoe disturroan^er'rell the^vafarapf 
~ what is to be acqnmd, and kaepit erer liefbie oiuf eyes^/sd tbitdke 
attrition xnaybe acmned aad eaoeiied. . lAnd in oordcr ikAt thasttcn- 
tioa joAj be wheHj cooioeiitrated on -the ohgteofc^the mindJifaaiiM be 
nnocoapied and fintirelyifiree fronr whatever may camse it to^rmndsr. 
iu leaner will i^ad andconhoa book to iubtla purpose if -hci liri^to 
lit a miaid engaged or disturbed. If o4her thonglits' and cBJ»k>iHll 
foix$e themaebrefr on j^u indefianee of all endeavours to tcastr^thehi 
ftsidCf I117 by tbebook^ and'^eoim the troubled mind in tfae^ pages 
^ natlLre." Bat inpassii^ 1^ 3fti««fl(uiidn my* readers! not iso^tdSaw 
ordinary circuniBtancies t» kidiice them to recast to this resie^. 
Our Noughts are alinost enlnrely at our own diq^osaly-and arpotaoer 
regulation of them and ooikiniaAd OFerithem are*the'reST;dt (^Imit, 
and should nerer be neg^atedicuLtriiial* (reasons j UnlfiSB,.- lihen, 
the attentioli be disturbfld by «ecideats of an unuBnai>kind^;let not 
its-wandeidttg the an excuse tbJorego the rexiarcise of Jnemoigfi^Mt 
rather exert your care, to its concentration, and hirfntiate it^to ilie 
ootttrol of the will* " • . ' ."^; ' ''^'' 

Jn the aequisition of a langua^, or ratiiw in learning itstelemoits, 
sudh fffl thie grammar and parts' that /reqaire a passive reocdleolioi^ 
thsit is^ a xecolketion^tiiiil rdprodnioes withouit anyi^fiR^t^^t+iovoin 
ooiHimitting to ^memory whdt^er is vequived toi be repeated vMibaUm, 
that time, of the ? day i^ould be< preferaed when i the boiy and bund 
aire least engaged ; and cm this aoeoant night, jmstrbet'oiie retiriiig 
to rest, shouM be chosen. Por in -addition to the abo«^e treqniaitp, 
.the stUlnesSiof the boat and tioie long time the impiessfions «^e.to 
settle before estea'nal objects oome to endanger thidr iretenEon, 
commend that part of the day. I advise, then, 'thoie l^at hamtv^ 
learn by heart to employ tbe lastihounof the 6veningi{and''^;ithffo 
the shaaes of night sre gatherings and tiumiber is drawing uighf 'i to 
run over the lesson you havse deamt, that it. may rest <wit(i yoiEtinl 
morning.' when a 1 review or repetition will show the vahie of the 
plan, and fix the work even •OMxre firmly tiian you found it^ Eolier, 
m his quaint manner, has giiten -an apt sim^ inj^specjt to thia: 
'* It is nest knocking in the nail overnight, and clinddng it tiw 
next morning/! If this rule and frequent riepetition be employed, 
the acquisition of a langui^^, that is, those part» which are to.be 
thoroughly learnt, a poem, ot a treatise, will b^ greatly aec^erated. 
Let the task of yesterday be repeated to-day, and that of the .weak 
gone over on the Saturday, and that of the month at tit^end of the 
month. This is an excellent system, and lew that hare not pursued 
it can imagine lift valoe x>r its aucoess. * 

Thus far I have been speaking more especially on passinremamety, 
imd I think have giiven adeqaate though few rules for its inqmve- 
ment. I shall now si^ a litUe on whait : is- called aotite va»tasm^ lOir 
memo^ that doe& not produce. its £rUit,!S<r ta speak, immediateqr at 
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i.ointBtM, Imt.wiiaeh rvqnixefi a'liitle>lkoii|;ht^cnr jsuggesiion toib(ri]i^ 

' it .dbMitk; < Inr the fiietrt plftoe^ • let^md ad3BSs0 myiiveaders «oIh to *db- 

>tni^t tkeiap'mcaaorieBi ' We are coi^fttaiitly hearings cf fjeopleodoi- 

. pkhua^ 6£ theit bad .memorias -j tittle do 'they* dveam tkat by > thus 

> domg they avo heipiog^ ite -rwieaknesi^ ^Tixe, nrery ifaet- lot the snip^- 

atioai'Will'ofiteo prodaoe 4he areality ;i as distnistin^vthe houastty^f 

li Kemrant tmaheB< hiiti • dishonest. If rims thavB no iaith m> opp po wei*s 

iwieajifaall meireir aohieye any goeat »oh3>ct.( jLs trust Jn one's 

tel£jlightei&6 the dii&oidily of learBsnii^ the lart of ^wimmtttg' a4d 

jskatmg, ioicGB&d^nea in one'si abilities will matecially Hgtiten tlie 

Jaftoibr.of acqiii8iti<^/and< add «trehgith to ^eir strength. > It i»to 

. tj^failiiin tbeiar powesrs that maoY of • ouj^i great men owed their 

'fiiiecesB and; celebrity. ^ JofanBOD kaa parodigtpus bdief in: M» • K>^m 

{koeen, mid MirJor^hite tam^ted ihimaelf imfplieitfy^ If, t;hen> you 

'"vrpskfto presekyve pnd improFe jyoiir memiHTy, do notdiWu^ iti'^ I 

imtat Iser^ howmer; levAet imypr(^te8tv^thml|^h it> may deem parad<)t- 

Aedk a^letf'the abovexeniark,i against 'trufitting wbollyto'the meOLCPf 

«Ad J its retentiEm < ofi i all asiid 'irhateyeor i we > Jiike > to flood it • irifth. 

' MeiDQnyjtlike'tlmroat'of nian's fusultiesf^oan be* tired and exhausted. 

'Zn{j0ome;<oa6eft il feei snsei^ka^* weak' tnemoiiesi originate in tkis 

exhaustion, and do not exist in reality. But whetliev mto^ the odie or 

lii&irtlier^M!>r.botfa^it is B^lamei^a,hl&feuA>ihttme'faTf^t»d i^ 

Weilta^^e all iieaoKl of the sti^ of the serious, eauts(ms <M: ^rrister 

TesHnding^ i;he x^start lawyer that j he had. f(irg<!)tteii int>re law tbki 

^ fmaxa > laaetitioner ever knew. ^ * What/ a mass- most of us i iiM/ire 

:read andlelbni^dl bnt.lio# few^aq recall more than' enough to make 

:thei canparkon painful and absurd! Inscribe this'partlytoineii- 

paetty d tiiijei aneotuory, amd partly to bvesburdeniiigiit-^^o heaping 

on) neVanatter before the old is prdperiy (^posed andarrangedi 

. K TnK^eounterbelanee thi»-^t>o asaist the former and to prevent iAite 

' 'ktterT^-I.would .stroagiyjadvise ' one aiad j all to >a4opt • the plan^ of 

Wkatelyand ofimany othereminenit'meia, thatof keepings a cdminon- 

plfi-ae^booki ' '&otne thmk tibik sudfeidaiand' wasteful in titoe; Wrii^g, 

mey say, distracts the attention^ and twsee readang^over can ]& 

done in less timei^hiln makis^g^noies' and memoranda.' I have no 

iiUiention' of refating this opinion heorev but dimply state my belief 

mrthe plan and seeommend its adoption; {The system iS' getting 

mors and motre oommoii^ and not only with l^ose of weak memories 

or moderate abilities^ but also witk those illustrious for their powers 

Jttid: attainments* It is recommended iind prkctised by some <of our 

ntest men. MacauJay, even with his eo^traordinary memoi^, 
led his reading between his note->book and memory. But its use 
ev&ey one will readily allow on reflecting how much ne has forgot- 
ten^ both useful and amrasiag. Who does not strive to remember thie 
pithy and wise observations in BaconVessays and similar wot^^ but 
whoiistherethjat' will venture to assert that he ean do this without 
freqopnt reference to the sources theiBselveSj^or the notes he made ^ 
his readinff ihem P Be^reading may partly €ierve th^^nd <)f a C6m- 
aio^plade»book, but' it seldom doies^so whollyi asid never readily, i'or 
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gnck a book m&ynot only eontain the Hetets orrcaBowng of the iroGcic 
read, but also tbe obserratioss of the reader himeelf ; besides, ikeae 
are expressed more eonckely than in the origii»il, and marshalled in 
an order more adapted for refi^renoe and to the owB«r'8 method, so 
that it not seldom happens that a glanoe at one's note-book gires 
all and more than an honr's revising will supply. I trust wkM; 1 
hu \ e already said will be sufficient to induce many of my readers to 
be), m at once the plan recommended, and the result will speedily 
convince them of its utility, and compensate them for their trouble. 

I would recommend, too, another means for t^e retention of whrnk 
is read or heard, similar to the above, but not so practical, and tkot 
is, to talk over with your friends or others what you wish to r^nem- 
ber : of course it is superfluous to say that this should not be dona 
ad nauseam, to the destruction of a conversation more generally 
mseiul. The advantage of this is seen in the multifarious know* 
ledge of schoolmasters and of men of sociable natures. The schooj;- 
master, as a rule, tells his pupils what he hears and reads— ^ 
some cases designedly, in most unconsciously, — and he thereby flxea 
it more flrmly in his m^nory. The same reason will account foor 
many other instances of memory acquireniients. The great leisdoo* 
grapher ascribed hie tenacious memory and vivid necollection ef 
what he learnt in his youth to his praetioe of retaiHog it to an 
old person who took an interest in him.. I know myself an^minesl; 
example and proof of what is stated above. It was once my good 
fortune to come into frequent contact with a gentleman who seined 
to me and to every one else possessed of an endless fand of hcba 
and acquirements. In my admiration for his knowledge I paid 
partieukr attention to his conversation, and on one occasion found 
to my astoDishment that it was founded on the opinions and facta 
of a work I was engaged in reading. For the ^ture I noticed tbe 
bent and substance of his remarks, and on retiring referred to nay 
library, and almost invariably found them to be those of othisva. 
This was not quaekery on the part of my friend, but arose from an 
earnest desire of fixing in his memoiy the contents of the books lie 
was reading. The plan has not only this inducement to reooan- 
mend it, but it possesses even, beside social advantages — that of 
commenting on these opinions and eliciting those of your com- 
panions on the same subject. 

But after all that can be said on memory and done for its 
improvement, nothing caai supersede a constant and moderate exer- 
cise of it. It is almo«t marvellous what this will efifeot. To thiop 
more than to any inherent superiority, must be ascribed the pro* 
digious quantity that men have learnt and do still learn and retain. 
Scaliger reports of himself that in his youth he could repeat a him* 
dred verses after reading them over once; and Macaulay, in no 
ostentatious spirit, used to say that if the first books of " Paradise 
Lost " were blotted out of existence, he could replace them from his 
memory. And amongst the undergraduates of our universities it is 
no uncommon occurrence to know men who have at their tongues' 
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end two or three Greek plays, and often as mneh again of Latin* 
And from personal experience I venture to assert that if my 
readers will adopt the directions above, and unflinchinglr adhere 
to them, keeping ever in view the end, results not misicn less in 
magnitude than the last two mentioned above will crown their 
endeavours and repay their exertion. Elfisticos. 



t ^kqmitci^ 0f llje ^0nt^. 



LOED GLENCOESE ON "THE EELATIONS BETWEEN 

COMMEECE AND LEAENING." 

[The Bight Hon. John Inglis (Lord Glencorse), Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow, son of the late Rev. John Inglis, D.D., minister of Old Greyfriars, Edm- 
bnrgh, one of the leaders of the Scottish Church, was bom in ite northern metro- 
polis ha 1810, He was educated at the High Sdiool of that city, studied at tbe 
ITniversity of Glasgow, and gained the Snell exhibition to Baliol College, Osioei^ 
where he took a degree in class third in 1833. In the following year he was 
called to the Scottish bar, at which he rapidly rose to great eminence, and almost 
at once gained a foremost place among his fellows. In 1842 he married the 
youngest daughter of Lord Wood. In November of the same year be was chosen 
Dean of Faculty of Advocates, the highest honour in their gift. He has been 
engaged in most of the catises celebres in Scotland between 1838-58. He was 
candidate in 1852 for Orkney and for Lisburn, but was defeated iu the former by 
11, in the latter by 14. He was Solicitor- General for Scotland from February to 
May, and Lord Advocate from May to December, 1852, under Lord Derby, under 
whom be again held sway from February to July, 1868, being M P. for Stamford 
during that time. On the death of the Hon. John Hope he was raised to the benolt 
as Lord Chief Justice Clerk, with the title of Lord Glencorse, taken from the naiBt 
of Mb seat in Midlothian. In 1857 he was chosen Lord Beotor of Aberdeen UniTei?- 
tity; in 1865 he received his preset office of Rector. He is a member of thf 
Piivy Council, an LL.D. of Edinjburgb, and D.C.L. of Oxford. He was Chairman 
of the Commissioners for the Universitic f of Scotland, and has taken a leading part 
in the University Reform which has lately been made in that country, in recognition 
of which his election to the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow partly took place. He is 
undoubtedly a gentleman of great professional merit and much oratorical ability, 
although his voice is rather weak and wanting in music. The speech from which 
the following selection is made was delivered in the City Hall, Glasgow, to the 
students of the university. It contained a good deal of matter of local detail and 
not of general interest. We have selected the passages in which he dilated " On 
tile Connection between Commerce and Learning," as those most available for oar 
pwpo^e.] 

The Lord Rector, who was welcomed with cheering, spoke as follows:— 

" Mr. Vioe-ChanceUor and Gentlemen, — 

" It is with feelings of no slight diffidence that I this day enter 
npon the duties of the high office to which I haye been called. Thio 
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onthe .tmMrsitf, a»il esp^diaHyTOit tlw atud^«iijte of the u^in^rsiftj, 

to me>8iQiiMuBgflfillj:iioi^ tfieotog in t)^ as^^H^iatioAS i^c^^T^rajb^ 
frem tkk place^ in thduroflkotio* tWt to tto, ve«0raWe,>8W>4^ 
le»3niiiig~lfOw&m3F«a«Heat i^ati«i|dtiQi% la literature 3^4 p]i^9pia^-f 
that j&nn tlie>«amo boiiBteotis batid X raceired ttiQ is^^iAt^, pr^i^ 
anting my ^ndifitatr iuiotib«if and atill viore/aQmii^ wr^«i^; ^ ^bat 
in tho di{y» of my atvtdest JUfo* foyty.ytar«-ago^ au^U ajowf^^vg *» 
this was adorned by the presence of nawi^ eminent J»W^w^.J^y# 
since passed' avay, to wh<»ft X was wont to l^^ ^P y^wx eoi^^^nce, 
tdmiistiKMb, luid esteem."' ' , ;. ; >. }. 

i ' [After characterizing Profs' Sir D, K. Sandford, Rl Brichanan, aiiJWfti" f\Mii, 
ne proceeded : — ] ' ' ..-<■•.,.' 

1 *!But.wiile sudu retsosi^j^ctiv:^ feelings and reflex; tionsijin/iw?^' a 
natural misgiving of my being in any adeq,u4tp deg|ree. iwrprthy pf 
tb» tjcust 'deposed ia xa^, y^w will readily believe that it 45^ at the 
aarn^ time, with pride and gratification, I resume my intinmf;^ 
aoquainteoioe with the tmiver:«^ty and its affairs, in a eh4ractj9r a^d 
P((Wti<m «o donapieuoui and scKionourahle. With t^ie.ut^^pat^w^T 
cerity^ then* .and iijbia sioglewoBd^J tender you the ei^rea^ipn pf 
?|y jnost grateful ijjaeks. *:*. ^ .- i -i 

, *1 An anoieut ^eat of Jearpio^ placed in the heart of ^ greajb ,9pm- 
piemal.city^ is indeed- a spectacle of striking interest, su^fgestiye. of 
Oftriotts and instructive angulation, • 

" The University of Glasgow, considered from this point of.yiew* 
^nds in marked coatraat to the other ancient univeraitiea q^.tHe 
United Kiivgdo«n» Oxford and Cambridge have crejated the isreatep 
indk.of Ae ufban population .by, which tjhpy are surrounded. , St. 
^draw's and Ki«g*s College, Aberdeen,. present the appearanpe 
rather of that, ^rahquil a^d oontenpfplative seclusion which the Mjuise^ 
m thought best tolw^e. Duidin and Edinburgh owe their oonuaee^ 
tion with the cities in which they are placed to the* metroppUfw*, 
and not to the commercial charae^r of these cities. Here aloue foi: 
centuries learning and (K)mm^ce have dwelt side by sidet and ms^ 
progress hand in hand, without any other apparent bond of union 
than tiie accident of juxtaposition. 

"Academic and municipal institutions differ widely as, regards 
their immediate and professed objects. Manufacturing and mercan- 
tile e!nterpri8e:has/for its end the creation and increase of individual 
and national wealth; but the ancient university propos^es tO; itself 
idle teaohiogHnd division of sound learning and true religion £1^ 
their own sakse, and with no ulterior object^ in the Arm aadoonstaoit 
belief > that man is thereby best fitted and prepared both for the 
duties, the struggles, the cares* and the temptations of this life, and 
for the enjoyment of the lile that is to come. 

" But though thus widely different in their ends, there is much 
that is common to universities and municipal corporations in their 
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i^Udtft ^h^ brgahii^atidn; 'and th#k iociat «&d -political iaflusnoeB. 
The^ fipidiiiiH genenHih, fbulid^d for iht^^-cuttrrationr of li^eoiogy^ 
!|tet*att}^«, philo6a|>h>^, and tbe'lBW0»^ b«^ <M«gataig its faaotiona in 
d^ik to mit<^ bodies within itself called Ei^uhies, eflda specially 
charged vitli'^ome' ofle' braridfe 'of ^d«ation' and' 8tiidy» pr^aenta d 
rco^arkable' ^nalo^ to( tlie tHifiitMpiumiCftfte^ town, e&francliiBed 
atid in(J0r{r6tated foi* th^ womotion of timdeand eotumeFce, bni 
creating' an!d' fostelring'witm^L itaelf mvnot oorpoivtiona qf' gniids^ 
ttdh vept^enitDg and watching OT^r the ifltepeto ol somepartioillaEr 
t^e ot'bl^an6hi!)f indufirtty.^ t * ^ , , , 

'''** Bert in nothing do%iniye)*ditiea a^id utosdcipal (KH^naiieBa move 
resemble each other than in the social and poSit&oal inflttenoe: ihey 
have aiways exercised :, throughout their whole existence they bave 
alike been nurseries of freedom. In the struggles for religious and 
civil liberty, not in this country only, but all over Europe, univer- 
sities aAd cdrporate to^his have, with few ex^ptions, be^' ranged 
on ^^ side of the conflict.' ' .... 

"^* Whfen' meii aref dn6i6 united in bottds of commcm intei^eat, ai^ 
are ' in theii^, collective capacity' possessed 'of drighta wor^ fighting 
foi^, they Iminediatel J* offer a^temidabieobstrtiotiwi tothepoKey 
et^rfess^ 111 the despot's tnakim, i)itideU Imp&tOk They b6d(n»e 
itecustomed to act in concert fbr Worthy objects,' to resistencroaoh-' 
ments on their property and privileges ; and tkia di^ipline adife 
eonsftantly new strehgth knd coorag^ to oemetttand eonsoHdate 
thcdi" liattiral uiiion, and to'^enerato a sentimeiit of' loyalty to 
their own boQy, which is the first' germ of public spiH^iand natioiud 
energy. -' < ' ....._.> . • ^ ■ . 

"llie^ surprise, therefore, which may at first sight he produoed 
hf d{>iietrhig the gttywth and' prosperity of stlch a i»*>le ieafi of 
liearniiig as this uniVerfeity in the heart of a great cityvmay perhaps 
be'drminik/hed by considerations wlnchrthot^ they do not lie off -me 
stirih'ce; are yet' not far to seek. Th0r© are-more reaeons for 
friendly relations dnd sympathetic feelihgs between commerce and 
feamiiig— between the doctors of thie uftiv^rgity *nd the merchant 
j^ce«('of'the exchange— than aref (jotigrtantiy or «ven gen«raHy 
present to the fhoughts^ of either the one da«s?o*-the otfier.'' 

[After a finely conceived though brief skbtbh df the hidt^ry aad puggrees ol^ihe 
tJniVersity; the Lord'Heclor conjintteid f— ] ' ■' 

*^ T prefer to pass on to the' time When Glasgow begaxtto rise into 
importance as a place of conmievce, though it is no part of my 
purpose to trace the extraordinary rapidity of its growth in popn- 
Ution and wealth. I wish rather to inquire how it fitured with the 
University duMng this later- period^ asA whether there be aay 
foundation ^or the reproach that is tometimea thrown out> tJMit 
our ancient schools of learning do not keep -pace withiheiiidvano€»> 
ment ef Bcientifio knowledge, or aeoommodate ihema^lrea.ild the 
progreiwrof aotoidtyr . > 
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** Of all sciences there k none so entirely of modem origin tM 
Political Economy. ^The natural laws, whicli govern the prodnctioa 
and distribtttion of wealth, as well as the relations of capital and 
labonr, and the snocessfdl pnrsnit and extension of commerce, are 
themselves necessarily Qoeral with the constitution of human society. 
But it was only in the last century that the operation of these 
natural laws became the subject of philosophical inquiry, and thai 
the laws themselves were at length so digested and systematized as 
to assume the character and position of a science. The principles 
thus evolved have exercised to a wonderfiil extent the most bene- 
ficial influence on trade^ and eommeree, and have in later times 
revolutionized our whole legislation on these subjects. But when 
the doctrines of free trade were Erst {promulgated by Adam Smith 
from a professorial chair in this university, they secured little 
attention. Their acceptance as a sound theory in his own time by 
the smaller and more enlightened portion of the community, after 
the publication of his * Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations,* was, 
I think, mainly owing to the intimacy which subsisted between the 
author and many of the distinguished merchants of Glasgow, a fact 
which demonstrates, in a very convincing way, the benefits of the al- 
liance between the university and the city. Dugald Stuart, in his Ho* 
grapby of Smith, fully confirms this view. * His long residence in 
one of the most enlightened mercantile towns in this island, and the 
habits of intimacy in which he lived with the most respectable of 
its inhabitants, afforded him an opportunity of deriving what com- 
mercial information he stood in need of from the best sources ; fuui 
it is a circumstance no less honourable to their liberality than to 
his talents, that notwithstanding the reluctance so common among 
men of business to listen to the conclusions of mere speculation, 
and the direct opposition of his leading principles to all the old 
maxims of trade, ne was able, before he quitted his situation in the 
university, to rank some very eminent merchants in the number of 
his proselytes.* 

" To some of you Adam Smith may be better known from his 
contribution to ethical philosophy. The leading theory on which 
his system of morals rests has not been generally adopted ; but the 
character and style of his teaching in the * Theory of Moral Senti- 
ment ' is so instructive, and at the same time so attractive, that I 
should be sorry to learn it has lost its place among the books of 
ordinary reading for students of ethics 

" It IS a6 a political philosopher, however, that Adam Smith has 
earned a world-wide reputation, and lent such powerful aid to 
refute the allegation that our ancient university has not in modern 
days been progressive. In political economy this university, throiigh 
its great professor, was the pioneer of a new commeroiil philo- 
soj)hy, and may claim the whole mercantile community of the 
British empire — the most progressive of all classes— for its followers 
and disciples. 

''Next to political economy, there is no science so distinguished in 
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Bodera times by noyel and startliog diecovenet as the science of 
eliemistry, and no discoveries have been attended by more im« 
portant practical resalts. It is difficolt to say whether they have 
contributed more to the progress of the science and art of medicino 
or to the improyement and economy of manufactures. 

"What share had our unirersity in the progress of chemical 
discorery P The name of Joseph Black is of itself a sufficient 
answer. He is universally admitted to have done more and earlier 
good service in this department of science than any other of the 
great chemists of the last century, insomuch that he has been de- 
scribed by an eminent French pmlosopher as ' the illustrious XiTestor 
of the chemical revolution.' 

" It is surelj^ a significant fact, that in the two departments of 
scientific investigation and discovery that have the highest interest 
for mercantile men, the University of Glasgow should have taken 
80 prominent and so useful a part. This can hardly be the result 
of accident. On the contrary, I think it is fairly attributable to 
the long, close, and friendly alhance between the university and the 
city, and to the influence exercised mutually by the higher intellecti 
oi hoth. Juxtaposition in such a case wiU not only generate reci- 
procal esteem and regard, but lead to the communion of minda 
very differently trained and exercised, approaching every subject 
in a different way, and regarding it from a different point of view, 
and each contributing either experience, or careful thought, or 
erudition, or inventive genius, to achieve one common end. Such, 
in my humble judgment, is at once the origin and the pervading 
principle of that alliance between the city and the university, which 
nas liitherto so long and so steadily subsisted. 

" To the same or analogous considerations, I apprehend, we must 
appeal for an explanation of another event in ti^e same period of 
umversity history; I mean the support and assistance which were 
given to James Watt, while he was but a young man and known 
only as a skilful and clever mechanic. 

" There is something inexpressibly pleasing in the picture of this 
wonderful practical mechanician and rare inventive genius, growing 
up under the fostering care of the first speculative philosophers of 
the age. But its most important aspect is that it affords another 
proof of that sympathy which prevailed between the studious and 
contemplative life of the university and the intelligence and en- 
terprise of the world without. 

" I should be doing less than justise to the cause of truth, and to 
my own settled convictions, if in an estimate of the mutual inflii- 
ences of the university and the city I should forbear to refer -to 
those branches of study and that kind of learning which has a less 
direct and practical bearing on the interests and pursuits of mer<& 
cantile men. Here, indeed, we oannot expect the same active co- 
operation of 'the two classes of this community which we see 
manifested in those sciences and investigations where the objects 
of both are identical or kindred ; but I feel sure that the judg- 
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ment of the Highest and beat cla^a of merchjuits will coLacide with 
that of the profoundest thinkers and moat^ eminent writers 
on what may be called the science of education, in holding that the 
study of classical learning, of moral and intellectual philosophy, 
and of general literature, ip of infinite yalue to a zneroantile eom- 
munity. The very devotion of the members of such a community 
to an occupation which makes constant and engros8i4g denmndb 
irpou their tinae, creates the necessity for some rival and widely 
different obiect of interept. It is notorious that aU strong impttiscs 
have a natural tendency to excess ; and the energetic and . sue* 
cessful prosecution of mercantile ^enterprise ma¥ u>x this reason 
be justly exj)ected to generate a feeling of undue attachment U 
material wealth^ To persuade men tjiat there are bett^r^ and 
nobler pursuits, and objects of loftier ambition, than the acquisi- 
tion df naoney— that the development; of the higher powers ot'i the 
intellect, the refinement of the jmoral nature and the ooltivatioft ^ 
elegant tastes, are productive 9^ truer and mpre lasting. ei^oysnest 
thati all the n>aterialple^ureB,th^t money can bu.y, is oneof Uie 
great ends of classiQaJaiid philbsopbicfll.cultuj^. The man.wh^ haa 
beeii prepared by such, means i^r tl^e trials of a life of incessant eom* 
niercial activity, will nptoi^Ty exp^-ien^ thtoughout^ail his labours 
and cares a powerAil'counWactmg innijLence lagain^. ; the , teoiptu^ ' 
tion to a Mini worship of mammon, but when, t^ ^En/iet,0f lilr. 
approaches, he wijl possess resources within hipa^lf 'the wlue J^* 
which tio one can ius\lj br fully estim^e tUl-h^ h^..l>een thcovw* 
bick upon thein by the pccurrence of periods pflfasure^ tQ whiph.ia: 
the vigour of manhood he is altogether a stranger. Whether it be 
in the first or second or third generation of a family of prosperous 
merchants/ leisure will come, as the necessary consequence of larj^e 
realized fortune, extensive connection^ and the power of delegate 
ing hard work and imposing ifon the shoulders of a younger and a 
needier generation ; and with leisure wiU come its invariable concomi- 
tantjs^ indolence and sensual gr^t;ifieatiQ]p,if the ?]^ind,.froaiiitf cariy 
tritinitig, hai iiot been fitted 'to find solace ana jemplpy;mentiia 
literary and philosophical pursuits. Then, more tl^^, ^^eir^ s^ehi 
studies prbve their valiie, for thpy iare at on^, ^he c^nam^it^did; 
the safeguard of social life, /health and leisure without. >let^^l»r 4 
intellectiiai culture are dangerous .gifts, and maj.,p?si¥0jif9M- 
BilareB.' ',■/-'■ ' • ' : r m^'. 

** Yet, on the other hand, it is siireHy a manly ^nd noble.obj0c|j^ 
aihbition, first to acquire princely wealth by» lifeof entejcpsise:! 
and integrity, and then' to mploy it nnd-ep the gwid^ne^ Qi^\ 
ge*iierotLr (Spirit, an ehlighteiiea judgment, and ^ cultivated tiitfj * 
There can be no greater j)ublip /blessing, and no nobJ§r^hl^^|haiii 
to'sce a commercial aristocracy, animated by ^u<ii pnne^pfesjUid 
feetihgs as 1 have feebfy ehde«^vour^i t^, shadow forth, blending: 
and harmonizing with Another np less illustrious class, whp^^ i^fo^ - 
tion to letters and to speculative science lias led thein into a diiOS^Bl 
path of life, attended with fewer rewards of worldly ^Wi^ftlth or 
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ei^le^msd lkmottr/l)tit whb f^el a'jimt ^rid^ in tbe infliiei^ce and 
pOW^T which tlrtli? getlitl^ aind theh' ledming cpmmand^ The cc^pLia^ 
tBi&)ii of tili^ie twdcksaes affords the surest guarantee for the w^- 
b^ito^ of this great teoflrinnttitj. ' 

•* By subh refiedtions as these 1 hWe been induced, on tjie present 
oetJiasion; to bring into prominent n'otic^ what 1 coaceive to be the 
piUtOAty nM mos^ important office of th^ tinirersity— its greatest 
Utid' ittost beneficent worif, ilk the ecjucdtion of young men for aU 
dbncHfidn* and pursiifts in' life r^qttirtng the active exetcisiB of ihe 
iliftrflebtttial latod moral tjo^^'cfi^. 

i^^^lM no iftah beguile ybti' Vy the jargon of 9, vain utUitariaa 
tkiBOry* Hie cMtJf end of primary, as distinguished from proper 
piofosSK>tial education, is not th^ ac^qfuisitibn of knowledge for its 
a#» sake; It is 'the derdopment and purification of th^ moi^al 
ifaitirb, the triiittin^ iand sti*ettgtheniii^ and energizing of tte in- 
tdHtfistual' {Mowers '; of, in other words, thi foj*mation of the charac# 
t^'lmd *the^«dture 6f' the mihd. When, therefore, shallow men 
pmte' of' the ulErefeasness 'df classical and philosophical study, 
stod* invite yot to substitute fot that invaluable' training the acqui- 
sitioB bf what th^ call f^tsefulknciwledge,'' tell therd boldly that 
theeffect of the'^tudibs^ln whibh yoli 'ai*e engaged, in liberalizing 
ih^ maid, I'fefinin^'^iJie taftte; and purifying the heart, arises very 
mudh from' Iheit^ 80-cfefled *tiielessne^s' — that is, their inapplics^- 
Wlity to 'tfhy dit'ect object of pecuniary 0^ mercenary ad van- 
tWg&^hAt tteis* * uselessness * is, indeed, one 6f their excellences, 
becatwe' it' ^ is inseparable frbm their elevating and ennobling 
ittflutence.*' ' ' ♦ , . . 



Bbwmiiw op EirbWLEDGi.— THe inore we extend our knowledge 
of the operations of creative pdWer, as manifested in the structure 
and ecoiiomy of organised beings, the better We become qualified to 
afpiseciate the i^^^cwi^io^* with wiiicji the several arrangements 
and «oiidthiMions bave been deviled, the art with which they have 
bbekt aceoBiplished, and the grand comprehensive plan of which they 
form a part. By knowing the general t^ndenoie^ of analogous 
fosoatilions, we can 'sometimes recogniz6 designs that are but faintly 
iniiMiled, and trace the links which connect them with more general 
krws. By renderfeg ourselves fitmiliar with the handwi'iting, where 
the dbaraeters are cleatly legible, we gra-dually learn to decipher 
the more obscure passages, and are enabled to follow the continuity 
of the narrAtive through chapters that would otherwise appear 
mutilated and defaced. Hence the utility of comprehending m our 
studies the whole range of the organized creation, with a view to 
the diacovery of final causes, and obtaining adequate ideas of the 
power, the wisdom, and the goodness of Grod. — Eogst. 

1866. z 
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A Compendious Sistorv of JSngUsh LUeratu/re and of the EnglUh 
Lanauage from the Morman Conquest, with numerous T 



Bv asoEGB L. Cbaik, LL.D., 2 vols. Third Edition 
Charles Griffin and Co. 

[SKCOirD NOTIOB.] 

The «econd volume of Dr. Craik's " Compendions Historr of 
English Literature " is not less usefdl and interesting than the nrst. 
Its contents are as varied, more modem in their interest, and more 
intimately interwoven in their influences with the literature of onr 
own times. Hie earliest section gives details regarding '* the middle 
and latter part of the seventeenth, century." "A boyhood or youth 
passed in the days of Shakspere and Bacon, and a manhood in those 
of the Great Bebellion, was a training which could not fail to rear 
high powers to their highest capabilities." He treats now of 
" i^irley and the end of the old drama," and tells us about tiieatres 
and their vicissitudes. Giles and Phinehas Fletcher are noticed, and 
after the "other religious poets," — Qnarles, Herbert, Herrick, Ciaw- 
shaw— have been spoken of, we hear of clergymen of a less pious 
muse, Cartwright, itandolph, Corbet. Then we pass on to " poets of 
the French school" — Carew, Lovelace, Sucklmg, — on whom the 
author enlarges as is due to cavalier s«. though he £smi8ses Denham 
with hfjf a page, who had quite a similar claim to notice, and was 
as much of a royalist as Cleveland, to whom nearly nine pages are 
^ven ; — but then Cleveland is little known, and Denham is repre- 
sented in every book of select poetry. With Wither and Browne 
the notices of poetry are intermitted for a time. 

The sacred majesty oi Charles L heads the bead-roll of prose 
writers. Milton's prose works are next briefly dealt witlu We 
shall quote here his remarks on Milton's style. 

" Rich as his style often is, it never moves with any degree of rapidity or easy 
grace, even in passages where sncfa qualities are most reqaised, bat haa at all tim«s 
something of a stiff, cnmbrons, oppressive air, as if every tl^fmght, the lightatt as 
well as the gravest and stateliest, were attlreid in brocade and whalebone. There 
is too little relief from strainmg and striving; too little repose and variety; m 
short, too little nature. ^ Many things, no doubt, are happily said ; there is mnoh 
strong, and also some brilliant expression ; but even such embedded gems do not 
occur so often as might be looked for from so poetical a mind. In fine, we mnat 
ndnut the truth of what he has himself confessed — that he was not naturally * dis* 
posed to this manner of writing ; wherein, he adds, knowing myself inferior to 
myself, led by the genial power of nature to another task, I have the tise, as I may 
account it, but of my left hand/ With all his quick susceptibility lor wbatevn 
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ms bMntifuland bright, Milton seems tohuve needed tb%Boothing inflnenoes of the 
regnlarity and mnsic of veree fnlly to bring ont his poetrj, or : to stiblimate hi$ 
ima^ation to the true poetical state. The passion which is an eidivening flame in 
Us yearse half snffocates Hm with its flmoke in his prese.^ 

Hales and Ohillingwortli are ihe next nam^. ' The^r were eminettt 
controversialists belonging to a troubled age and a troubled jdinn^lx. 
Jeremy Taylor is barely mentioned; bnt Fuller receives a good 
deal of space. Feltham, author of " Besolves,";— Barle, autiior of 
•' Microcosmography," and Sir Thomas Browne, the ouaint and 
learned author of " Belijzio Medici," Urn Burial, and ^ir James 
Harrington, author of" Oceana," having been duly commented on, 
notes follow on newspapers and classic^ learning, and the section 
is closed by a retrospect of the Commonwealth literature. 

The poetry of Milton gets careful and critical appreciation. 
Cowley, Bufler, Waller, Marvell, and other minor poets, are cUs- 
missed pretty summarily; after which Dryden and the Carolan 
dramaiists receive attention. This brings us to the prose writers 
a^in, such as Clarendon, Hobbes, and iN^eville, the author of 
"JPlato Eedivivus." Other prose writes— ^udworth. Mote, Bar- 
row, Bunyan, &>c, — follow. A valuable chapter on " The Peo gr— g 
of Science in En^and' before the Sevente^ith Century "brines into 
prominence several little known facts, and this is succeeded by i^ 
chapter devoted to Bacon and !N"apier, and a farther account of 
English matl^ematicians in the earlier part of l^e same century. 
All these chapters are occupied with careMly collected facts and 
thoughtful ob^rvatiohs, as are also those which follow on Harvey 
and the circulation of the blood, o^ natural philosophy, tiie history 
and progress of the Boyal Society, and an account of the steps in 
tiie improvement of the steam^ngine. 

To fTewton and his eontemporariies a^mall spaee is assigped. 
An account of the establishment of the Bc^al Observatory is given, 
and a biief digest of the state to which medical science and natimd 
history had attidned. The interspaee bounded by the {English and 
the French Bevolutions brings before us many men of varied genius, 
—Bishop Gilbert Burnet and Dr. Thomas Burnet, and Tmotson 
and South. On Locke his observations are few but pointed; on 
Swift he is full and able ; on Pope ingenious and subtle ; Shaftes- 
bnry and MandeviUe get scant justice, as well as Addison and Steele. 
The poets of the Popian era are noted briefly, and Defoe's literary 
calmer is tr^ted flurly. The, poets of Thomson's time-^oUins, 
Shenstone,Gay, Young, Armstrong, Akenside, <&c.-— are passed over 
sightly, almost slightingly ; but not so the novelists of that time, 
Bichardson, Fieldmg, and Smollett. The groups that surrounded 
Johnson, Burke, and Goldsmith are sketched in outline, and they 
in chief. The historians, Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, are 
criticized with love, and yet impartiality ; and several incidental 
matters of importance are presented to the reader with skill and 
will. "The latter, part of the eighteenth century" brings us to 
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ti^ iuftipB. Q^^CoYPC*^ l^wwiJi, aiad Bums, iii poi&try, on dl i6f Wliicli'' 
jPjsofeppiOTi ;Gj^ i^ and says it well. The 81ia¥- 

spere for^erlep, the p^icl^ii^ of JJteratTU^e^ and 3atirical poetry, afford 
good topicH^ w]iic]^^>ai^ well^eiLted. Under the heading, "The 
Last Afie of ihaG^Tg&if"^me)x^ve prifcjai^ ojf "W^ords^rqrtib., Cole- 
ridge, Sonthey, Scott, -Cbal>be, Oiimpbell, MpipTe, Byyon, Stelley, 
Keati, Hunt, v&c, biief, iikoiBiv^, spirited, and informed by the 
very grace of poetiie critioism. Obseryations on. some minor poets 
follow, a notice of the prose of the time is' given, and an abstract 
of the profiTi\^9 bf science is subjoined. On " The Victorian Age " 
he bestow a t\^ ehty-three pages. These inolude rather an essay on 
the tendency and gifowth of the literature of modern times, than a 
detailed i^rilique; but many fine tjioughts and exquisite expressions 
appeajf m tJie course oif the outline of the literatp*e of our own 
day. Hie following passages may serve asBpecfmens of thei work :-r 

on POPB. > .. • 

** Pope, with talent enongh for anything, mi^ht dfesertre to lie ranked ainMig the 
most distingnished proee writers of bis tinoe, if be weVe not its greatest poet; but 
it is in the latter character that -lie Iktis to be iK^ticed in the bistory of oar litera- 
iQni. And what a baroad ain4 blight jvg^oQ weald .be cut off fn^ our poetry if he 
4Md'iieiver lifted I if wt ctin oiiji^n^.c^rselvef;, to iijs own twor^,withpatf regarding 
4i|* ntamerioitB: Bi^lieqQtffi.ti wv^it^ys^ %izm»<] tbeipselves.i^pon him as ap 

■«Eain]^^ asd. modd^ ioA^ may bi said t<^ consl^itate the sf^bool of ,wmch he was tbjp 
fouader. And how rich nn inheritance ,ol^ briljiant.and nielodions.fancies do we w 
-owe to Wm! For 'Wh^t.^pi)i4 .a^y of ns, resign the ' Bape qf the'Loclc,' or the 
*£pistle of Eloi8a,'«r the ' Essay on Man,>r the Moral Essays, or ihe Satires!, or the 
'^* Epistle to Dr. Arbnthnot,' or-tbe ' Dnnciad?* Th»t we have iiothing in the same 
style in this language to bo 4^ beside or weighed against any, one of these perform- 
.ances^wa^l probably beiadtpitied ^aU; and if weconld say no more,' this w<mld 
be to assgn to Pope a rank in<mr poetie Jiteratnro which certainly itot so many 
ai'ha)f:»idi)nn Ql>bor,nii]ine«<«re>«niltlod lo shar^ with bis. 'Down to his own day 
at lent, Chaacec, Spenser^ SliakspenSf. Milton, And Pryden abne had any preteo- 
lioM tovbd placed ^adon Mm or:^by .hlfi ^ide. Thongh hh n^y be re;gar(^$d a^ Ifx 
Ihe: main' thorpi^al aad 4egiti{D#te i^PjOf^e^sor of |)ryden, theamonnt of ^hat ho 
learned or bon<ow«d fre«n;thftt imter was by.no m/^ans so considerable fis to pre- 
vent his manner from hafing a. great deal 4n it that \s distinctrve and QrigipaL 
If Dryden has mora iq^BQsity an^.a fr^r flow,. Pope has far more delicacy, and 
on fit occasions far more tenderness and true passion. ^ Dryden has written nothing 
in ihe same style, ^ith thf 'Bape of the Lock,' on the one hand, or with the 
* Epistle to Ab.elard' and the * Elegy on the Death of an Unfortunate Ladyi* on 
the other. Indeed, these two styles may be sa^d to have been both, in so lar as 
the EngKsh tongue is concerned, invented by Pope. In what preceding writer bad 
he an ezank^e oJP either? Kay, did either the French or the Italian language fiur- 
nish him with anything to copy from nearly so brilliant and felidtons as his own 
peifonnaQoea? In tbo sharper or more sev.ere species of satire, t^ain, while in 
some things he is inferior to JDryde% in others l^e excels him. It mt^st be admitted 
that Dry den's is the nobler, the more generons scorn : it is passionate, while Pope's 
is frequently only peevish ; the one is vehement, the other venomous. Bnt although 
Pope does not wield the ponderous fervid scourge with which bis predecessor tears 
and mangles the Inckless object of his indignation or derision, be knows how, 
with a lighter touch, to inflict a torture quite as maddening at the moment, and 
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perlupB more difficult to heal. Neither has anything of the easy elegance, tlM 
simple n^jbnral grace, the most exquisite artifice, simuktin^ the absence of aQ art, 
of Horace; bnt the carey and dexterity, and superior refinement of Pope; lili^ neat- 
ness, and conceiitratioq, and point, supply a better substitute for these charms thiln 
the ruder strength and more turbulent passion of Dryden.' If I)rydto, too^hte 
more natural fire and force, and tises in his greater passAj^eii to a atormy ^randenr 
to which the other does not venture to Commit himself, Pupe in nomsi decree com- 
pensates fpr that by a dignity, a quiet, sometimes pathetic mtftje^t;, wbicu we Ond 
nowlienB in Dryden'b poetry. Dtyden has. translated tbe * ^oddt' mid Pop the 
* Iliad/ but the two tasks would i^pareutly have bjee^ be titer diatri bated if Drjdeu 
liad chanced to. take up Homer,, and Mt Virgil tf> PopBi Pope'^ ' Ilaud/ in 
tmt]^, whaterer may be Its merits of another kind, is, in spirit nnd stjle, akmt ths 
most an*Hofpei;ic per^rmauce in tbe whole compass of our poetry, as Pope had, of 
all our ^r^i^t poets, the most un-Homeric genius. |[e woa empbuticsllj the poet 
of the highly artificial age in which he lived; and'his excellence lay in, of at ]e«it 
was fostered^ and ^rfected by, the accordande o^ all hift ta«tes itnd tatents, gf his 
whole moral and intellectual constitution, with the splHt of that rood I ti an of thl^gt. 
Kot touches of natural emc^on, but the tlMliatiOix of ?Kt and fancy — oql toaea of 
natural music, but the tone of good iOciet^< — make up the charm of his poetry, 
.;^e mM^rff Wg^<7i ^^ brilliance of which, howeyer, in its most happily exe* 
•«ated passages, leaye nothing in that sty^e to be"desir^d.*^lPpl $41-^2^. ' 

•. DB. 8. JOaXBOir.- ,- ' . • '•.'/'. 

'^ A noble, Heroic nature was that of this 'dAffiUel JohosoD,- beyond. aH contro- 
versy ; no|;6nl^'dld hisfalFrngs le4a to^rtu^ side,'' hU very inteUedtual* w^alii- 
^nesses and pr^iidices had something fa i^em' of i(trtoj|fth and gi^eatness; they wek« 
jthie exuberance 4nd 0xcess of' a ricli mi%d,^ndt; th^ Stiuted'^rowth of a pooriMM. 
^I^Jiere was ji6 toT|6h of meanness in hito; YUde atid awkwnfrd enough he.lraus in 
^Uiaa^ points of mei'e d^meanddr. bttt hd ha^ tb;»^ s(JUl of a'pf^fice in real gineronlgr, 
'^efinem^nt, and ' elevationJ Or a 'ceH;aih kind ht 'int^^tnal f fadiltyt likid,! '^s 
endbwiiient Wa^ very hi^h.' . fii^ quickfi^s o! petfetmtft)!!^ and ^adihessin. ey«7 
Way, were probably as gteat ^ had^^yer be^ i^tt^oM whhthe Bam& soUd qualkits 
of mind. Scarcely before hid thei^ ajs^eared 1M> ^thdughtful a siigb, aiid;«a gikie 



a moralist, with so' agile and sportive* i Wit: ' BkrOly hfts^so prompt aud luright^^a 
'wh'been accompanied by so much reaT kAow1^ge7fla^wity,~and weight of matter. 
But, as we have intiibited, thishajipy iniioh of op^iosite kiuds of pow^ was "most 
'complete^ and only produced its full effect in his oolloqiiial dispbtys, when, exoUtd 
'and' ti^folteull^^,' the maH'^sreallf hfiii&iMf^ttid'hlft'btfeoiiig^iiuiturftfimwi its^way 
MWaH withb^t i^afd'to kttythitfg r^uT th^^ htttteffiMerrftUecl^to >benachietMk.; « >In 
Writing, W ik still th^ strdn^mifaj wel>kin^ a#tiy tftUMd/v^nitf as itijwai^, vAlh 
fetters upon his Hmbs, or a burden tiptite^'biiellf itieme of'th^ eo&ventifiHlitiiBB 
^ his p<^itibh ^eems to f^prlNts him^ hiaf styfe Unom^ aftificUl and^prnderMs; 
^the whole proceiisbf^ his mtellectuai exertion loses mndh bf its elasticity and li£e; 
and', instead of hard blow^ and fiashes of flame, tliet>^ is too often, it must be oon- 
.lessed, a, mere raising of clguds of dust and the din of hiflated commonplace. Yet, 
as a writer, too, ther6 is much in Johnson that is of no oommon charaicter. It 
^nnot be said that th4 world ih indebted to him for 'many i^ew'trutha, bathe has 
'fefren no^61 and ofteh forcible and'ele^nt exp^edfcioil t» Some old ones; the spirit 
of his'|»h!!rosophy i^ never'bther ^lui matif aM ^li^^bmNli, tB weli as meral; his 
crKical iip^(:Uliiti(ins, if n(K a]#ayti vilry pVof^ifliff; IM ifMkiMnt)y< Aoote and inge^ 
filousv' sad in & mamaer g^erdly lively, taib seldttm biJli3int;^'^-*P» d36» 

, Ojr COWPBB.,.. ^ . 

^ ' " Hot creative imagination, nor deep melody, nor eveiif in general, much of fancy, 
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or gimoe, or teniernees, is to be met with in the poetry of Cowper; but yet it is not 
wi&ont both high and Tsrioas excellence. Its main charm, and that which is 
never wanting, is its earnestness. This is a qoality which gives it a power over 
many minds not at all alive, to the poetical; bat it is also the sonrce of some of its 
strongest attractions for those that are. Hence its tmth, both of landscape 
painting, and of the description of character and states of mind; hence its 
skilfiil expiession of snoh emotions* and passloos as it allows itself to deal witii; 
hence the force and fervonr of its denunciatory eloquence, giving to some passages 
ss £ne an inspiration of the moral sublime as is perhaps anywhere to be found in 
didactic poetry. HenoOb^we may say, even the directness, simplicity, and manlineqs 
of Cowper's £ction,-^an that is best in the form, as well as in the spirit, of bb 
veise. It was this quality or temper of mind, in short, that principally madS him 
an original poet» and, if not the founder of a new school, the pioneer <^ a new en 
of English poetry. Instead of repeating the unmeaning conventionalltieB and 
£uled affectations of his predecessors, it led him to turn to the actual oatore withm 
him and around him, ima there to leam both the truths he should utter and the 
words In which he should utter them.*"— P. 373. 

" Certainly t6 no one of his contemporaries had been given* mum of pawJomHe 
intensity of conception (the lifls of poetry) than to KMts. WlMtewrhe tUoogltt 
or felt came to him in vision, and<w?af^ and thrilled him. Whatever he wrote 
bums and blazes. And his most wanton extravagances had, for the most part, s 
good sQul in them. His very affectations were mostly wompted by excess « love 
and reverence. In lus admiration and worship of our Elizabethan poetry, he was 
not satisfied without mimicking the obsolete syllabication of the language which 
he found there enshrined, and, as he conceived, consecrated. Even Sie most 
remarkable of all the pecufiarities of his manner— the extent, altogether, we should 
tiiiok, without a parallel in onr literature, to which he surrenders himself in writing 
to the guidance of the mere wave <^ sound upon which he happens to have got 
afloat, often, one would almost say, making ostentation of his acquiescence sad 
passiveness— is a fault only in its excess, and such a fault, moreover, as only s 
true poet could run into. Sound is of tiie very essence of song, and the musie 
must always, in so far, guide the movement of the verse, as truly as it dbes that 
of the dance. It only is not the all in all. If the musical fonn be the mother of 
the verse, the sense to be expressed is the £Kther."— P. 528. 

We h&Te heard wiih soocrow of Hie deatlw in 'Edanary, of the 
learned -atcieaaat's brother^ Hairy Gradk of Bristc^ tbe late cd- 
league of Mr. Miillw in tlie Orphan-hoaie and it» Christian mia- 
Bions. He was an eeeeatrii? bnt noble and holy man, whose Ioto of 
knowledfi^e was only excelled by his love of Clmst. This grief was 
increased when we read as we did lately, of the sndden seizure, in 
his class-room, which had oyertaken the professor. We hare since 
learned that he has rallied somewhat, and that his precious life u 
likely to be spared. Literatore can ill afford to lose a man of his 
extensive ranee of reading, of his solid and penetrating judgment, 
of his well-balanced and accurately disciplined mind. JU; would be 
difficult to find a aoccessor for him who should be so honest and 
unostentatioukj so aeote and genial^ so meritorious as an author, 
and so excellent in private character. George Lillie Oraik is a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, and a Christian ; he has gained laurels in many 
fields of letters, but his sprandest guerdon is due for this history tf 
the richest, noblest, and best of the literatures of the world. 
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Questions BEQunuiro Avswbbs. 

609. Woald 70a or any of yoar 
nadexs oblige me by informing who 
pablishee the beat Latin work for self- 
instmctioa? stiate the price. Pkaie 
liinush also, a liat of worka for self- 
inatroction, aoited for a yonng working 
maa to study at, who intends by-and- 
bje to enter the Qlasgow UniTersity 
for the ministry. — D. M. G. B. 

610. Having paid some attention to 
dimatology, and being desirous of 
studying the bianoh more, I shall feel 
•Uiged if some of yoor correspondents 
woiJd inform me df the best works on 
the snlgeet, especially the climate of 
Great Bntain. Also the beat works on 
the rivers and moontains of the same 
ooutryy and the name of the pnblishers 
and priee.— A Cohstakt Sub- 



611. The best method of attaining to 
a thorough knowledge of English Un- 
goage and composition, and of forming 
a oonect and yigorons style, with the 
most asefnl text-books for a self- 
educating student will be particularly 
useful to— G. H. 

612. A few directions, such as a 
sehohu' might easily give, on the pro- 
mmdation of Italian, would gnotly 
o^lige-^A Sblf-Instsuotob. 

' 613. Is there any publication in 
wiiich directions are to be found for 
reading rhetorically rather than elocu- 
tionally ?— J. E. A. 

614. Who is Strauss, the author of 
''The Life of Jesus V and what U the 
special nature of the work which makes 
it be pointed out as so objectionable in 
areligious point of view? — A Gountby 

RltAT>T8B. 

615. What is the nature, and who 
is the publisher of Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke's " Goncordance to Shakspere'7 
--Qdbbibt. 



Answers to Qubstions. 
580. The following is from Enight^s 
"* Half-hours with the Best Authors," 
vol. ii., p. aoi:— "The ^Faustus* of 
Goethe has perhaps the widest European 
reputation of any poem of modem times. 
There are several translations of it in 
our own language. Without under- 
valuing other translations, that of I^. 
Anster, of Trinity College, Dublin, ap- 
pears to us to combine many of the 
highest requisites of a good poetical 
version with faithfulness and fadlity . 
The story of * Faustus,' the daring 
student who made a compact with the 
powers of darkness, was treated by other 
German poets before Goethe; and it is 
the subject of a very remarkable drama 
by Marlowe, the early contemporary of 
Shakspere." The following criticism of 
this poem, in its relation to the stage, 
may be acceptable at this time to some 
of the readers of the BrUith ConirO' 
versuUiat It is from Schlegel's " Lec- 
tures on Dramatic Literature." " To 
the youthful epoch [of Goethe*s lifs] 
belongs his ' Faust,* a work which was 
early planned, though not published till 
a late period, and which even in its latest 
shape is still a fragment, and from its 
very nature perhaps must always remaia 
so. It is hard to say whether we sre 
here more lost in astonishment at the 
heights which ths poet frequenUy 
reaches, or seized with giddiness at the 
depths which he lays open to our sight. 
But tlus is not the pkice to express the 
whole of our admiration of this hibyrinth'^ 
ine and boundless work, the peculiar 
creation of Goethe; we have merely to 
consider it in a dramatic point of view. 
The marvellous popular story of Faustus 
is a subject peculiarly adapted for the 
stage; and the Marionette play, from 
which Goethe, after Lessing, took the 
first idea of a drama, satisfies our ez 
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jMctation even in the metgre MaoM and 
Borry words of ignorant popp«t show- 
men. Goethe*8 work, wbioh in sovs 
points adheres cloeelj to the tra4iti<m, 
bnt leaves it entirely in others, par- 
posely mns oat in all direotioos beyond 
the dimensions of the theatre. In many 
sceDes the action stands qnite ^ill, and 
, they consist whoHy of long soUloquias 
or. conversations, delineating Faostns's 
internal conditions and dispositions, and 
the development of his reflections on 
the insnflSctency of human knowledge, 
and the nnsa^isfactory lot of hatnan 
natnre; other scenes, though in them- 
selves extremely iogenions and stgni- 
flcant, nevertheless, in regard to the 
progress of the action, possess an acci- 
dental appearance; many, again, while 
they are in the conception theatrictlly 
effective, are but slightly sketched,. — 
rhspsodical fragments without beginning 
or end, in which the poet opens for a 
moment a surprising prospect, and then 
immediately drops the curtain again r 
whereas in the truly dramatic poem, in- 
tended to carry the spectators along 
with it, the separate parts must be 
fashioned after the figure of the whole, 
BO that we may say each sosne may have 
its exposition, its intrigue, and winding- 
up. Some scen^, full of the highest 
energy and overpowering pathos — for 
example, the murder of Valentine, and 
Margaret and Faustus in the dungeon 
— prove that the poet was a complete 
master of stage effect, and that he merely 
eacrificed It for the sake of more com- 
prehensive views. He makes frequent 
demands on the imagination of hb 
readers,- nay, he compels them, by way 
of background for his flying groups, to 
supply immense moveable pictures, and 
such as no theatrical art is capable of 
bringing before the eye. To represent 
the Faustus of Goethe we must possess 
Faustns's magic staff and bis formnlsB of 
conjuration. And yet with all this un- 
suitableness for outward representation, 
very much may be learned from this 
wonderful work, with regard both to 
plan and execution. In a prologue, 
which was probably composed at a later 



period, the poet explains how, if true to 
hia gemnB,he could not accommodate him- 
self to the deannds of a mixed muHitode 
ofepiotators,and wrkaainsomenieasiire 
a farewell letter to the theatre.**— 6. H. 

681. John Lothrop Motley is an 
eminent American historian and literate, 
bom at Dorchester, Massachusetts, is 
1814. Hecomesofaverydtstinguif^ 
stock, being descend^ on his mothsr's 
side from the Bev. Jcjka Lothrop, one 
of the Pilgrim Fiatbera, who came to 
Massachusetts in 1684. Young Motley 
was sent, when only thiiteeii years of 
age (in 1827), to Harvard University. 
Here he spent four yeara, ^id afteiv 
wards studied for some lime in Gottia- 
gen and Berlin. Having spent some 
time in travelling on the Continent, he 
accepted in 1841 the office of seeretsry 
to the American Legation - at St 
Petersburg, but returned to his own 
country in 1842, to devote his time to 
the congenial pnrsnits - of literatare. 
He won for bimsdf ' no mean phm 
among the periodlcal'vhriterff of the d#y 
by 1^ contributions* to the NorA 
Amsrican JUvioo, the AtbutHdi aftd 
other magazines; prodndng .about the 
same timf .one or two norels (the titles 
of which I am not vdiy d«ar abootX 
As the historian cf the Netherlands 
he has won his |;reat fame. 'In 
18il6 hia *a History of the Rieeo^ <b^ 
Dutch Kepublic" was produced, aflkeritB 
author had spent some^ years on the 
Gontinentcollecting material, and com- 
paring and weighing authorities. Its 
success was rapid and decided; and it 
has been translated into almost alPtbe 
European lant^ua^i^ His *' Hbtory of 
the United Netherlands" — produced, 1 
believe in 1860 — is a sequel to -his 
Republic, though it has scarcely met 
with the extensive reading of the latter. 
Of his merits as an historian ic is not 
my province' at present to dwell, 
thongh 1 venture to think he witi take 
no mean stand amongst the list cf 
historians, which includes the names of 
Hunoe, Gibbon, Robertson, Maoaulay, 
&c., &c.— J. H. R. 

589. Mention of the following works 
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eoQtanuBg inronitttioo on and aboot 
London^ may be oMfml to Biobaid. J. 
W«lt«r Thorabovy's *' Humted London " 
is ft ^^kftsant, li^oable, and Migy^Mtiiro 
work OB tiie City* its hister^twditionSi 
and state in the olden time. > '* Citri* 
aiUiea of London ; tzbUutiof the most 
rare «nd jreoHNrkable objects of interest 
in the Hitn>folts Past and Prawnt, with 
neiurly Fifty Years' Personal Beeolleo- 
tbus." 'By John Timbs. A wonder- 
fal little dietiottary. of London is this 
TQfaunS' by Mr. Thnbs. There is so 
nmchoat*ef-tbe«wayreading'initysndi ^ 
spt. iairodustien of personal expeiienGe, 
and BBch a qiantity of aifreeable iUns- 
tntioB drawnirora both books and men. 
"TraditioBS of London.'' By Waten, 
the dete<^Te , police officer (published 
by Kent and Oa). « '' Pictorial Hand- 
book of London, comprising its antiqui- 
tiesy 4Khi|eetare^ arts, mannfsotnres, 
trade, instilntions, exhibitions, snbnrbe, 
&ar ' with SOS wood engrsringSr lar^e 
mspcby Lcfwre7,and abers 900 pages, far 
5a« (BohnX ^London and ita Environs^" 
hy Gyms .Bedding' (Bohn): . Consult j 
also *' Memeries of Bsiptholomew Fair, 
wiib fae-simUe drawings eografvd upon 
wood by the Brothers DalzteL" By 
Bimrf Moriey.' The citi2en of Lon- 
doa may. turn ever Mr. Morley's pa^fs 
with delight, as he contemplates in them 
that wdterTs'CharaolMstio sketches of 
this, one of the ancieiKt glories of the 
metcopoiis; -while the general reader 
will perose with no less interest the 
anthor's gr^^o- descnptions of the 
jonsts apd tournaments, the burnings 
of martyrs, the church proeessions, 
the executions of crimi^qals of high and 
low degree, the miracle-plays and the 
puppei-sbows, which Smithfield has seen 
since Bayer first founded the priory, and 
got the grant of a fair for its support. 
— G.H. 

690. In answer to " Dowlee," I may 
remark that the United Kingdom Al- 
liance was formed in Manchester, June 
1st, 1853. Its onginal promoter was 
Mr. Nathaniel Caird, of that city; but 
he was soon assisted by many of the 
ablest friends of temperance and social 



reform m all parts of the country. A 
general council meeting each year is the 
supreme go?«ning body of the AUitga^)^ ; 
but an executive, residing in Mai^ 
chaster, are eteoted to carry on tlie 
movement fron;^ one meeting of the 
council to another. The president of the 
AUkmoe is Sir Walter C. Treve^ao, 
Bart, and one ^f the Vice-Presidents Is 
Lord BrougiMm. The object of th^ 
Allianoe is to effi^ the jegislative st^pr 
prssmon of the common sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors^ and in 1857 the general 
conncU adopted a measure, generally 
known as the '^ Permissive Bill," by 
wbic)i, if passed into law, every district 
would be eoipowered to veto the issue of 
licences Sot we sale of such drioks; the 
majority required for the veto being an 
approval of the Act by two^ thirds of 
those voting. By this means some of the 
strongest ol^tions originally alleged 
against a Maine (».e., national prohi- 
bitory) law — snoh as the sudden de- 
rangement of the conntry's finances, 
and a possible overriding of. the majo- 
rity by a minority— are cflBectually 
swept away. The general council, at 
their last meeUng, in October, agreed to 
try to raise a fund of £50,000 for 
guaranteeing the agitation during the 
next fite year$; and of this sum nearly 
three-fourths has been already pro- 
mised. Each subscriber can remit his 
contribution in annual or quarterly in- 
stalments. The offices of the Alliance 
are at 41, John Dalton Street, Man- 
chester, and 335, Strand, London; but 
a considerable agency staff is stationed 
over the United Kingdom. A weel^y 
newspaper, the Allkmce NewSf and a 
quarterly journal of social science, 
Jfe/tora, are among the literary produc- 
tions of the Alliance. A prize essay, 
" Argument," by Dr. Lees, of which 
40,000 copies were sold, has been re- 
cently reissued as the "Condensed Argu- 
ment for Prohibition." Non- teetotallers 
may be members of the Alliance.'-^ 
D.B. 

591. The edition of the Poetical 
Works of Milton, issued in Bohn's 
libraryi is perhaps as good and handy 
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ff booi: fir Btndying '^Pandbe Lost" 
« etn b* got It contaiiu s nMmoir, 
iodnding oriticftl remarin, bjr Jmes 
Mbotgotneix, himself a reHgioos poet; 
SB index to " Pmdiae Lostf a yeriMl 
index to aQ the poems, and seleetod 
notes. The late Ber. J. Edmonston 
issned an edition of " Paradise Lost'' 
and ** Paradise Regained," with expla- 
nstoiy notes, idikh would be firand 
nfefol. It is pid>lished by Netoon and 
Son. In Thomas Esightlej'a "USb, 
Opinions, and Writings of John Milton,*' 
part ill., there is an introdnction to 
'^Paradise Lost " extending from p. 997 
tap. 484. In 1778 the first six books 
of ** Pandise Lost * wera pobildied, ar- 
tanged in grammatical order, with 
dlipsis supplied; notes of aQ sects, 
many of &em yahiable. It was the 
labour of James Buchanan, author of 
''British Grammar,-" but was edited for 
the benefit of his widow aftier his death 
bj Dr. James Robertson, Professor of 
Hebrew, Aberdeen (?), I thmk. This 
work, howerer, is now vei| rare* In 
18S8, Bfiss Christian Oann, who seems to 
haTe been a sehoolnustress in Bromlej, 
Middlesex, published, by subscription, 
"A Seriptnnl and Allegorical Glossary 
of Milton's 'Paradise Lost,'" whidi 
makes a good many of its inysteriee plain. 
Macaulay's, and Channii^s splendid 
critiques sirauld be read ; also Addison's 
papers in the Speeiator, Nos. 252, 267, 
273, 279, and in eachnxth issue after- 
wards through fifteen numbers. Hal- 
lam's " Literature of Europe " contains 
some good remarks. The biographies 
by Sir Egerten Brydges, Hayley, Sym- 
mons, &o., have estimates of that poem. 
A paper in the RetrospecUvB Jtiwiew, 
and one in the Quarterbf^ vol. xxxvi, 
deeerre perusal George Gfilfillau, 
amidst a little magniloquence, says 
some good things about Milton's noble 
productions. F^fessor Masson is at 
present engaged on an edition for the 
** Gblden Treasury " series, and it is to 
be hoped will soon gire us the continua- 
tion of his " Life <rf BfiHon," in the kst 
volume of iriiich he is to criticize the 
''Paradise Lest" 



hafe^ issued two books of tUa posa, 
nrepared for examinations, by Ber. Jeha 
Hunter. Perhaps I have raid enough 
as to the souroes whence " PeeCieus" 
may stndy thoroughly the bard sf 
Paradise.— & N. 

992. It altogether depends on wkat 
the sabject is^ — ^in liteiatare, Arnold, 
Lewis, Masson, &c. ; in soieooe. Sir J. 
Hersi^ei, Professor Owen, &c ; in thlso- 
log7> P* Bayne, L. Dalies, D^. 
Vaughan, Dr. Alexander, &c; philo- 
woi^, MaeCodi, Yeitdi, Eraser, ta; 
Mstcny, Fioude, Brodie, Laing, Geldlrin 
Smith, fte.; pc^es, Bagshot, Hannay, 
Bin, Crowe, &c; social Ufe, Gerald 
Massey, W. G. Blaikie, a G. Osborne. 
We might go onibr pages naming men 
iHio are at the t(^ respeodvidy of ths 
several. d^Murtments of human know- 
ledge; but irimt good end would it 
serve ? Does " A Debater" Twant to 
know tiie chief littrary critiea? Tha 
we are equally wide of a distinct maik, 
for some critics are trustworthy sa 
novels, some on poetry, othera on his- 
tory; some on essays, others on biogia* 
phy, and so on. The best eriticbne 
we know are those contained in gsnenl 
in Ftruer, the Fortnight, and Qr 
weekly reviews) the London Remm. 
The best principles of criticism (pressot 
company always excepted — thatis tossy, 
outnde of the Briluk C<mtro9ertiaiid) 
are contained in the papeni by G. E 
Lewes, in the Forimgkkif Bwie»^ en 
" The Principles of Success in Liten- 
tnre." It is greatly to be desired that 
oertain canons of criticism were gsna> 
rally agreed upon. — ^B. M. A. 

594. The reason why the Genncil of 
Trent is so often alluded to in religious 
controversies is because it is the U«t 
general council that has been held, con- 
sequently its decisions are a standard of 
appeal in the Catholic church. — S. S. 

595. *' English Synonymes Ex- 
plained," by Bev. G. Crabb (8ve. 
Simpkin and Co.), is- generally con- 
sidered the standM^ work. The fol- 
lowing are useful handbooks: — '* Eng- 
lish Synonymes Classified and Ex- 
j^aiaed,** by G. F. Graham (Iiongmaa); 
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' A FhKCml lAdSoBMty of EngHMi 
SjiiooTiiKS, idpfaabetleally anrnnged,'* 
by D. L. Hackoizie (Waid and Lock); 
"EngMr SjnonjxneB,* edited (and 
teoonuttended) bj' ArdiUshop Whatelj, 
I>J>. (Parkor). Oonsiilt idso ** Theean- 
ni8 of EngH^ Words and Pbrasee, 
dasiified and arranged so as to £iidl!tate 
uM dpi'easion of Ideas-, and aerist' in 
literary Composition;'' ByP. M. Boget, 
t^BcC^kc (ISih edition^ 1865,Long- 
Bn): this is a Tory Tahuible work; 
"Webster's MigMt DicUtaary" (new 
edition), by Soodrioli and Porter 
(Bdl and Diddy, 1865).— G. H. 

5S7. I most b^ X S. M. to exonse 
my not answering his question before. 
I prescuike, £roin the nattire of the 
iA^iiry, t^t joit harsnet had tlfe ad- 
vstttages of a paUie school edneatioB, 
iod eoaseqaeatif do not purpose read- 
ing fbr hoAonrs. If, on tiie contraiy, 
yoB are well prepand either in elasaies 
or mathemsties, snd have health and 
aa faillfiziMe irili to woric hard, I shall 
be glad to grre yoit other inf ormatitn 
wUbh I shaU exdnde in this answer. 
A man need not know nmdi' of any 
of the great sabjeets to pass; so if you 
ve pretty well gronocted in tiie gram- 
fear, Latin and Greek, snd know a 
fittle mathematics, yon can, without 
onieh trouble— 4hat is, eomparatifely 
ipMkhig— pass the eocamination fbr ^e 
otdinary degree. But I will giro you 
SMne minute parthnthun,-^that is, with 
ntpect to those things you should know 
htfare coming up; fbr if you will 
thoroughly master and know the books 
I shall mention bdow, you will find no 
inat diiBculty afterwards. Ton should 
kfiovr some elementary grammars — 
Utin Imd Greek,— 4ay Kennedy^ Latin 
ttd Charterhouse Gredt; be ab|e,with 
the use of dictionuy, and, if you like, 
Mth the assistance of a translation, to 
Ottb out a Greek and Latin subject^ 
^t Orestes in Greek and a speech 
of (Tieero in Latin ; to be able to 
snswer questions on the verbs, nouns, 
^M S^ography, &c.; in f^t, to know it 
thotoughly; to know the first fbiir 
books of Bndid, and 6th ptopoeitiott 



of the VRh.; to be able to work oat 
shnple questions in algebra, as far as 
quadratics with proportion, ratio, and a 
little' more, and to know arithmetic. 
Ton should also know somethings— a 
good deal would be best—- of Arnold's 
First Parts of Latin and Greek prose 
books. Ton oQght at least to be able 
to do tiiis^^as^ nroch mora as you Hke, 
ad itt/Uriimn. If you dk> these well 
before coming up, you will find all the 
examinstions you have to pass only 
' matters of grbd. This is necessary 
befiire eomrnff to Cambridge, to ^rinch 
umversity I would ««nm^2^ recommend 
you to go, in preference to Oxford. 
Any further iurormatian or advice I 
shall be happy to give you.^ — ^Eltib- 

TIOOS. 

d98. T%e Ameriesn edition of the 
* Index Bemm" measures 91^ by 8 
inches. Alter an introduction by Mk, 
Todd follow 135 leaves of ruled paper, 
120 of which have capital and small 
letters printed consetutively at the top 
of the pages; and the remaining sixteen 
are ruled in the same manner, but have 
no letters printed at top. The capital 
letters arefor the 8pace,iiieasuring rather 
more than two in^es, on the left of the 
page; the small letters refer to the 
remainder of the page, measuring 
rather less than six. A space of rather 
more than hdf an ineh is left from the 
top of the page to the commencement of 
the lines, tMrty-fbur of whidt are cm 
each page. Mr. Todd gives-the follow- 
ing dirwtions for using the index: — 
<* 1. Bead nothing which is not worth 
remembering, and which you may not 
wish hereafter to review. Have your 
index at hand, and when you meet with 
anything of interest, just note it down 
—the sulject, the book, and the page, 
and any word designating its quiUities 
which you may please, aecording to tiie 
method hereafter described. 3. Make 
your mdex according to subjects as 
mudi as poisiUe, selecting tlmt word 
which conveys the best idea of the sub- 
ject 3. You will find the index ruled 
with blue ink, with a wide margin on 
ISOM left hand of aath page. Hie mar- 
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gin iB to contain the word seleeted as a 
gnido to the subject notod down. On 
tbe corners of thQ page yon will find i 
the letters (capitals), i^ on the centre < 
the first five y9wela---at e, i, o, n, E^ 
letter of the alphabet h^ two pages to , 
each of the vowela» ao that ol oonrse 
each letter has ten pages* 4, When 
yon read anythipg which jon may here- 
after need, place the principal word in 
the margin, nnder t^ first lettec in 
that word, and the first vowel in it." • 
Mr. Stock, of Fatemoster Bow, I believe, 
publishes something of the Ipnd. fiatJ 
think " & W. Young" will find it ^nite 
as good a plan to choose a certain uni- 
form-'Sized psper, in singlesheets. And 
as he reads, make his notes or extracts, 
heading each sheet by some key-ii;oid 
-—after the manner of a dictienaiT. As 
the pa^rs are written they can be put 
in their proper alphabetical order, and 
fastened ^ith an elastic hand. I think 
*' S. W. Young" will find all the conve- 
nienoe of the " Index Berum " iu this 
plan, with some advantages. It Is easy 
to re^ write or throw out pieces ; and 
if proper margins be lefL they can at 
any time be bound into a book.— T. S. 
Todd's "Index I^rum.'*— The fol- 
lowing extracts from the a|ithor*s in- 
structions for using the index will best 
show the nature of the wprk:— " Have 
your index at hand, and when you meet 
with anything of interest, note it dovm 
— tho tubjectj the booh^ and the jM^e, 
and any vford designating its qualities 
which, you may please, accordiog to the ! 
method hereafter described- Make your 
index according to subjects as much as 
possible, selecting .that word which con- 
veys the b^t idea of the subject. Yon 
will find the index ruled with ink, with 
a wide margin on. the. left oi each page. 
The margin is tp contain the word: 
sheeted as a guide to the subject noted 
down. On the, corners of the page you i 
wiU fipd the letters of the alphabet 
(capitals), and in the centre the first 
five vowpls. A, E, I, Q, U. E^h letter 
of, the alphabet has tvo,page^. to each 
of the vowels, so thatof coui;i|e,ea^ 
le^j^r has ten pages, .WhjBn ypu r^ 
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anything which you may hereafter used, 
place the principal word in the mai;^, 
under the first }e^ in that wot^ and 
the; firsts vowel in, it. Suppose I wish 
to note something relating to w^bneri^; 
I tun .first to A and ^en to £, hecMae 
A is the first letter and £ the fi^ 
v<mel," Tiiua;— 

supposed to be known in the 
, time of Homer ;Thomasf8 

*' Hist.Print.i^ v..i,p* ao. 
beautiful . letter to, / £ram 

Cicero; Oic Episli., lib. 

^,Ep.2. 

The above descrifajon and exa m pl y 
will show the design and nsethod of 
using the index. It can be had at all 
prices, but I wouldrecommend beginnisn 
to use the half-crown edition, p^ 
lished by Hamilton, Adams, and, Ca, 
Paternoster Bow. Larger edition^ pob- 
lished elsewhere can be foond by re- 
fiirring to any bookseller's <iiatalogue of 
books published. — A. E.B. - , 

599. G. P. H. will find what he 
desires in the "Life and Letters. of 
Bobertson,'* by S. A. Brooke, MA.^ 2 
vols., published by Smith, Elder^ asd 
Co. There are aUo articles on Bober^ 
son in the Contemporarjf Reviev) sad 
Sundoff Magazine ^r February.— S^Sl 
601. 01 Oliver QromwelFs life and 
times the literature is very extensive. 
A list of state'papers issued by him is to 
be found in Lowndee's " Bibliographer's 
HanuaL'* Of biographies there, comes 
first and chiefest . Carlyle's,. " Qliver 
.Cromwell's Letters and t>peeches,.wi^ 
Elucidations;'* D'Aubign^'s "Pj?o- 
tector." Thomas Cromwell's " Olivw 
Cromwell an4 hjs Times;" Oliirer Crom- 
well's *' Memoirs of Oliver Cromwefi^ 
and of his Sons Bichard and Henry*" 
Catherine'^ M^usaulay's " Histoiry ^of 
England," as well as Hume's, Carte'?, 
Lingard's, Smollett's, Keightley's, 
Knight's, &c.; Hallam's " Cons^ti^ 
tional History of England," with Mac- 
aulay's Beview. of ^ it, as we^ ;»8 
Macaulay's paper oj;i " M^ton," ccoit^ 
materials of great value. So also Jo 
qiarend^n's 'Mtebelllon," BuIstro4i!« 
"Memoirs," Ludlow's "Mempirs/Tlfji^- 
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low's "State Payers,** Sir John Sinclwr's 
" Historj of the Eevenue,** and Smyth's 
" Lectures on Modem History." M. 
Gnizot has written a '* Memoir of Crom-* 
well,** and Lamartine has issued a 
Sketoh. Noble's "Memoirs of the 
Crpinwells/' and Sir Ed. Walker's " Dis- 
ocmrses on History," may also be men- 
Upoi^d. In Fox's *' Journals," Cowley's 
"Vrprks," and Dr. Vaughan's "Revo- 
luiioDSy" other additional references 
may be had. The " Life of Cromwell " 
h^, however, yet to be written. When 
will S. N. include him among epoch 
men ?^R. M. A. 

602, Dr. Jared Sparks' " Life, Works, 
and Letters of Benjamin Franklin " is 
tifi authoritative work on the subject. 
It is, however, tedious and wearisome. 
In the British ControversiaJist two 
essays on Benjamin Franklin have ap- 
pealed, viz., in vols, for 1855 and 1862. 
— Tom Careful. 

608k Qohn's Classical LiWary con- 
tains a very fair and cheap .translation 
of Plato's works, and of many of 
Aristotle's. Taylor*s version of Plato, 
notwithstanding some siogularities, is 
worth reading. Dr. Whewell edited 
the ** Ethical Dialogues " of Plato in sfich 
a way as to give a fair view of their 



contents. Grote's great work on Plato 
and his cpntemporaries is highly valu- 
able. C. Badham, B.P., has edited 
several . dialogues of Plato with able 
introductions. M. E. Cope has trans- 
lated the " Philebus," Wm. Smith the 
"Apology," "Crito," and "Phado." 
Greddes* edition of the " Phsedo " is ex- 
cellently annotated, and to the Goldeu 
Treasury series the "Republic" has 
been added in a pellucid translation by 
Davies and Yaughan. Bichard Con- 
greve's version of " The Politics of 
Aristotle " i s a highly superior work. 
Sir Alexander Grant's edition of " The 
Ethics" is expected to be worthy in 
scholarship and thought. Jelfs '* Notes " 
on AristQtle*s ** Ethics " we have found 
very informing. G. H. Lewes*s " Ar'iB* 
tptle *' is excellent on science. Bishop 
B. D. Hampden, on Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, conveys very clear ideas on 
the life and tenets of that triumvirate 
in philosophy. In the Clatnccd 
Journal several portions of Aristotle's 
works were translated welL Blakes- 
ley*8 " Life of Aristotle " contains brief 
abstracts of most of Aristotle's works. 
To these many other books might be 
added. Does G. P. H. require more? — 
S. N. 



t Snmtits' Btttxan* 



REPORTS OF MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



AtravBAUA: SvDWET. — St, PhiUp's 
Mutual Improvement Society. — The 
first ariniversary of the St. Philip's 
Mutual Improvement Society of Sydney, 
{kef Mpital of New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, was held in the Old School- 
bouse ^ St. Philip's Church on the 
11th Dieic Upwards of 200 people 
assembled, and a musical and literary 
eBtortatument was given with great 
success by the members. The society 
i^ttuder the presidency of the Very Bev. 



the Dean of Sydney, while the Hon. 
John Campbell, member of the Legis- 
lative Council, and Alexander Stuart, 
Esq , are vice-presidents. The object of 
the society is by " essays, readings, 
recitations, friendly discussions, and 
popular lectures," to promote the mental 
and moral improvement of the members. 
At the anniversary meeting, which was 
highly successful, the following report 
was read, for which we hope (though 
we are at the other side of the worM) 
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70a will kindly sptre us « corner in the 
Societies' Section of one of yonr isanes: 
— Tonr committee, in laying before yon 
their first annnil report, have mnch 
pleasure in assnring yon that it is an 
enoonraging one. The first meeting was 
held in the schoobnwm on Tuesday, 29th 
Nov., 1864, when 21 gentlemen enrolled 
themselves as members. From that to 
the present time the iramber has in- 
creased to 47, and the average attend- 
ance has been good. Dnring the past 
year fifty recitations and readings have 
been delivered ; and your committee 
have much pleasure in observing, with 
regard to them, that most of the mem- 
bers have in due course shown consider- 
able information. 

Discussions hare been held on the 
following subjects: — 

"Was Oliver Cromwell a Sincere 
man? ** — ^Yee. 

*'Has Novel-reading a Pernicious 
«fect?"— No. 

"Has Competition an Injurious ef- 
fect on the community? " — No. 

" Was Joan of Arc an Impostor?**^— 
No. 

" Which has been the most Beneficial 
to mankind, the introduction of Po- 
tatoes or Tobacco? " — Tobacco. 

" Whether is the greater source of 
crime Ignorance or Intemperance?" — 
Intemperance. 

" Is the Character of Queen Elizabeth 
worthy of Admiration?" — Yes. 

" Which was the greater General, 
the Duke of Wellington or Napoleon 
Bonaparte? "—The Duke of Welling- 
ton. 

Essays have been written on the fol- 
lowing sutgeots: — "The History of 
Writing;" **GoU}" " Besults of Ma- 
ohineryj" " The Genius of Australia;" 
and " Benjamin West, the Painter." 

Lectures open to the public, free of 
charge, have also been delivered, by 
the Very Bev. the Dean of Sydney, on 
Columbus and some Lessons of his Life. 
Alexander Gordon, Esq., How our Fore- 
fathers travelled. Rev. J. Kemmiss, 
Ancient Cities* Bev. A. H. Stephen, 
The Hindoos. 



The treasurer has in hand to the 
credit of the society the sum of£3 Ss. 6d. 

Your committee would also take thli 
opportnnity of expresdng their wannest 
thanks to their President for the greet 
interest he has taken in the proceedings 
of the society, and also to the Yioe> 
Presidents, the Hon. John Campbell, 
BI.L.C., and Alexander Stuart, Esq. 

In conclusion, yonr committee would 
urge upon the members and their friends 
the necessity of increased interest in the 
society, and trust that the presence of 
so many here to-night will give a fresh 
impetus to the members, and prove that 
St.Philip'sMutual Improvement Society 
is what it really proft»ses to be, an in- 
stitution for the promotion of the men- 
tal and moral improvement of those 
connected with it, having for its motto, 
" Upward and onward, and true to the 
line." Jambs CHba, Hon. See. 

SVBJSOTS SUITABIS TOR DbBASS. 

Is Prayer efficacious in the attainment 
of temporal Blessings ? 

Is Municipal Union advisable ? 

Is Theology a Science ? 

Is Heresy a Crime ? 

Is Christian Union desirable in our 
age? 

Is a Progressive Theology possible ? 

Is Bitualism Unchristian ? 

Ought Beligions to be National ? 

Are Creeds necessary to Christianity? 

Is " Independent Morality " possible ? 

Has Science " a cure of souls " ? 

Can we have Morality apart from Re- 
ligion ? 

Is Christianity one and stable, or vari- 
able and capable of being adapted to 
circumstances ? 

Are those who die Heathoita lost for 
eternity ? 

Is the Drama or the Epic the h^glm 
form of Peetiy ? 

Was the Beformation in England noie 
a Beligions than a Political more- 
ment ? " 

Ought Beligious Societies to vndertake 
Publishing ? 

Can Prayer be tested by Experieaoef 
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Sbonid BeligioiiB and Charitable Abso- 
ciatkms be freed from taxation ? 

Should Sabbath Obserranee be mdn- 
tained bj legal penalties ? 

Are the Motives of men capable of 
being Self-originated ? 

Has the malignitj of Christendom been 
worse than that of the Heathen 
world ? 

Onght the Chnreh to concentrate its 
forces ? 

Is CrOTemment by Party adranta- 
geons? 

Is the Conflict of Opinions beneficial ? 

Is Christian Certainty attainable ? 

Was Christ's sacrifice Vicarions ? 

Can Theology be Incorporated with 
Life? 

Is the Beign of Law compatible with 
Grod*s foreordaining knowledge ? 

Is the nse of a Book of Public Prayer 
scriptural ? 

Is Confession of sin to Church officers 
a requirement of Christianity ? 

Should the Roman Catholic Clergy be 
endowed ? 

Is the Sunday Science Movement de- 
fensible ? 

Should Pablic Libraries and Museums 
be placed under an executive respon- 
sible to Parliament ? 
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Is Coin or Credit the tree basb of o«r- 

renoy? 
Was Shakspere a Roman Catholic ? 
Are Protective Duties always baneful? 
Is Free Trade in Land desirable ? 
Is Social Revolution ii^urious ? 
Is our Agricultural Population fairiy 

treated? 
Is the present Poor Law well adn^nis- 

tered? 
Is it tme of GovemmentStthat " what- 
ever is beat administered is best " ? 
Onght the Educational and Charitable 
, Fnnds of England to be placed under 

public responsible Management? 
Is & great landed Aristocracy preferable 

to a rich ftod powerful Commercial 

Middle Class? 
Are Treaties to be held as always 

binding? 
Should Race and Nationalily Coincide? 
Does the French Policy in Italy merit 

Approbation or Disapprobation? 
Is Quarantine advantageous? 
Is the Impeachment of Colonial Go- 
vernors in Parliament preferable to 

their trial in Law Courts? 
Are our Colonial Churches properly 

constituted? 
Onght Convocation to have Legislative 

powers in Ecclesiastical ASaXrB? 



■^ii^rarg ftutjes. 



Mr. F. Huth is about to publish the 
collection of Ballads bought by him at 
Mr. Daaiers sale for £800, for presen- 
tation to the members of the Philobib- 
lion Society. 

Fred Wolf, the German medisBval 
scholar, author of ** Le Bresil Litt^ra- 
ture," died ISthFeb. at Vienna, aged 70. 

Rev. W. Evans, Vicar of Heversham, 
Archdeacon of Westmoreland, author 
of " The Rectory of Valehead," and 
Wordsworth's friend, died 10th March, 
aged 77. 



A. R. Slous has had awarded to him 
by the Dramatic College, T. P. Cooke's 
£100 prize for bis pky ^'True to the 
Core." 

Dr. Mackay is about to become the 
Lexicographer of "the lost and 
perishing beanties of the English Lan- 
guage," a collection of obsolete and 
obsolescent words and phrases. 

James S. Gibb, of Dalkeith, is en- 
gaged on a '* Memoir of Beattie," author 
of " The Minstrel," " The Nature of 
Truth," &c. 
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Shakspere Controrenj is likolj to 
be le-exeited by Gerald Musey's ** In- 
terpretation of the Sonnets oTStratford's 
boast and the world's glory.** 

A Magazine of Metapbysical Philo- 
sophy is among the new projects on the 
tapis. 

Dr. William Hepworth Thompson, 
Fellow of Trinity, and Begins Professor 
of Greek in Cambridge, has been 
appointed snccessor to Dr. Whewell 
as Master of Trinity College. The 
new master has edited and annotated W. 
A. Bntler's " Lectures on Philosophy.." 

The monks of Monte Cassino have 
themselves edited and printed a faC' 
iimik of thefr splendid MS. Dante in 
large folio. 

W. C. Bennett, of Blackheath, author 
of ** Poems," 1850, " Songs by a Song- 
writer," 1859, has issued a prospecttis 
of a " Ballad History of England." 

Rev. William Fleming, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, Glasgow, author of 
a ** Manual" on that subject, a Vocabu- 
lary of Philosophy, &c., died 10th 
March, aged 74. 

** The Death of Lucretius "the Roman 
poet, author of" The Nature of Things" 
(see British Controversialist, ante, pp. 
1 65 — 1 67), is stated to be the subject of 
Tennyson's new classical poem. It will 
pcobably exhibit the failure of Epicu- 
reanism to satisfy the craTingsof human 
Ufa 

Miss Braddon*s norels are to be 
issued in two-shilling volumes, revised 
by Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 

Dr. John Conolly, author of **An 
Inquiry concerning the Indications of 
Insanity," ** An Essay on the Madness of 
Hamlet," &c., and the originatr of the 
rational treatment of those who are 
mentally diseased, died March 7th. 

The leading authors of America and 
ten publishing firms have signed a 
petition to Congress for an Inter- 
national Copyright with Great Britain. 

Dr. Reifferscheid, of Bonn, has dis- 
covered fragments in Anglo-Saxon of 
¥Xtig Alfred's '* Version of Orosius," 
and in Gothic of St. Paul's Epistles by 
Ulphilas. 



UTXEABT V0TB8. 



' ' It has been proposed to issue a chssp 
popular edition of eariy English ver- 
sions of*^the Scriptures. 

Scientific Opinion is to appear in 
April as the companion of Pul^ 
Optnion. 

*' A Centenary Book," in celebradoti 
of the introduction of Methodism into 
the United States, is ready. 

Longfellow is engaged on a new, 
uniform, revised edition of his entire 
works. 

The early poetry of Alfred Tennyson 
is becoming an object of great interest 
to collectors. Conld not some one 
reprint and compare Hallam's and 
Tennyson's "Timbuctoo"? 

Colonel Hamlyn, tbeanthorof ''Lady 
Lee*s Widowhood," a work on the Cri- 
mean war, &c.. has in the press a book 
on •* Military Tactics." 

Lord Palmerston's literary ezecntois 
will shortly provide an edition of some 
of his most interesting papers. 

The collected works of Isaac Disraeli 
are to be issued in monthly parts and 
quarterly vols., and a liew edition of 
Benjamin Ditracirs Novels is also in 
preparation. 

A society has been formed in Paris 
for the purpose of executing a totsUy 
new and complete translation of the 
Holy S(»'iptures. In order to ensure 
impartiality the task will be confided, 
to learned men of the Cathdio, Pro- 
testant, and Jewish religions. 

Alex. Dumas is engaged on a oo?eI 
of modem life in Paris. 

A Chinese newspaper, Th^ Fbfiisg 
Dragon^ has been commenced by Pro- 
fessor Summers. 

A new, cheap, condensed edition of 
** Professor George Wilson's MemMr" 
by his sister, is in the press. 

A subscription is in the course of 
being raised for the destitnte^dow and 
family of the late Captahi Gronow, 
whose personal recollections had soch 
attractions for the readers of eircnlating 
libraries. 

Dr. T. L. Phipson, F.C.S., has in prs- 
paration a popnlar exposition of me- 
teors, meteoric stones, &c. 
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EICHAED HUED, D.D.-PHILOSOPHICAL CEITICISM. 

Hnrd has, perhaps, the merit of being the first who, in this country, aimed at 
Philosophical Criticism. — Hemry Hallam, 

Cbiticish is at once an inductive science and a disciplinary 
art. It is both legislative and magisterial. It includes in it an 
analysis of the intellectual operations out of which art effloresces ; 
of the means and instruments of producing artistic effects, and of 
the principles which should ^uide men in the production or repro- 
duction of excellence. Criticism not only observes and analyzes 
&et8, infers and methodizes a theory; it also administers laws and 
communicates instructions which may regulate practice. It is not 
contented with understanding, it aims also at achievement. The 
truths it teaches are auxiliary to the accomplishment of the mind's 
designs. It is not a barren and infertile science, but one which is 
fecund and prolific. Criticism implies discernment — ^the exercise 
of a clear judgment, furnished with adequate knowledge and 
guided by proper motives. To judge rightly we must know well ; 
to determine justly we must investigate honestly ; to decide fairly 
we must deliberate impartially ; and to effect predetermined results 
we must employ Bt means ana suitable instruments. Criticism is 
the science of the laws of correct judgment in regard to the pro- 
ductions of art, as well as the art of determining how any specific 
production will; accord with the fixed principles which govern 
the processes involved in the achievement of any excellent work. 
As a science it desires decision, as an art precision. It is more than 
a scheme of thought, it is a directory towards practical success. It 
18 a compend of rules for the improvement of results ; and it 
not only requires but requites submission. It is at once the 
inducer and the producer of ** The high endeavour and the glad 
success." 

Men seek knowledge not to gain pleasure only, but to acquire 
power, to regulate action and to innaence the consequences and 
issues of events or things. Dominion is the darling of man's soul. 
For this it is that he labours and thinks — ^that ne may subdue 
nature to his purposes, and art to his aims: this it is which excites 

" The hunger and thirst of the heart, 
The frenz/ and fire of the brain,** 

1866. T 
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for the useful, the practical, and the helpful. Man wishes to know 
that he may be the better able to do, and he enquires that he may 
acquire, fie searches for ultimate ideas and correlates them into 
systems, not only that he may deduce thence the laws of their 
relationships but that be may be enabled to devise and overmaster. 
It is true that " The fire i* tli' flint shows not till it be struck," but 
it is equally true that it is not likely to be struck out effectually 
and usefully unless the conditions of its outcome and the means 
of utilizing it are studied and attended to. So it is with all true 
art, it is the result of practical skill, acting on and directed by 
scientific principles. Thus knowledge becomes power, science the 
minister of pleasure ; and truth the mother of delight. 

Of all powers, that which lies most within the grasp of man, and 
that which most specifically belongs to himself is — the power of 
thought. The effectiveness of the power of thought depends on 
its attractive communicability. So long as thought mirrors 
itself only in one soul it is inefficacious for the bringing about of 
change, movement or results in any other than him in whom it is 
manifested. It must flash forth from us into others before it 
attains the full measure of its power. Hence speech is one of the 
forms of human power ; is one of the forces which stir men and 
change the currents of action in the world. Speech, as communi- 
cable thought, takes the forms of eloquence and literature; the 
former being thought expressed with all the vital power of the soul 
in which it arises, so that it may enter with life-stirring energy into 
another, and result in action ; the latter being thought given forth 
as the goodly treasure of a life to be garnered in the souls of 
others as precious, desirable, capable at once of exciting delight, 
inducing acceptance and working change in those who take it into 
** the very inmost seat of mental sight.** 

Literature is reproduced thought — thought embodied. Genius 
supplies ideas, logic gives them form, rhetoric expression. Of form 
and expression there are many varieties. We know well, from 
every day experience, that there is a great difference, with regard 
to cogency of arrangement and effectiveness of expression, in the 
manner in which the same or similar ideas may be conveyed in 
speech or writing by different men. We not unfrequently see men 
of clear understanding and judicious practical habits doing injustice 
to their thoughts, throuj<h inattention to the method or propriety 
or grace with which they should or might have been uttered ; while 
men of inferior endowments, but possessed of the ability to adorn 
their thoughts with fit phrases and proper forms, outshine and 
overcome them. Consummate parts must be enhanced by com- 
municative arts, if it be designed that they should ensure way ia 
the world for the views they hold. Some irresistible potiency is 
therefore, we conclude, addable to thought, by the choice we make 
of form and style, of method and expression. What gives this 
relishable and felicitous correspondence between thought and 
speech P and how may this mastery of manner be acquired P are 
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questions of great pith and moment, on the attainment of satisfac- 
tory answers to which much, very much, depends. 

Criticism professes to be able to solve these diflSculties. It in- 
vestigates the laws of effective literary effort; determines the 
conditions of artistic expression; decides on the means to be 
employed for the achievement of a given end ; prescribes the 
culture to which the various powers of man must be subjected, that 
he may equal his desires by deeds ; and intimates the manner in 
which the labour must be done by which any specific success is 
aimed at. The diligent toil of studious thinkers has been employed 
in investigating the most precious products of literature, that 
a knowledge of the principles of composition might be gained ; in 
tracing the influences of these principles, through the various^ 
changes which thought in the course of being expressed is made tt>> 
undergo ; and in bringing the whole sum of these observations and. 
investigations into one body of doctrine and a well- arranged system, 
of rules. The diverse phenomena of literature have been subjected 
to scrutiny, examination and experimental testing, with the design 
of discovering the laws of the origination and dependence of^ 
saccessful literary effort, and of recording them in a classified and. 
intelligible form for the guidance and advice of those who may be 
desirious of so wedding thought to speech, that literature may be- 
the issue. 

Literature is not the mere extemalization of ideas. To outward 
form it adds visible grace, and conjoins the charm of beauty to the 
vivacity of life. Literature is cultured thought, and all culture is 
critical. Criticism, however, is rather the servant than the tyrant 
of literature. Its laws are not given forth with autocratic 
imperiousness ; they are the deductions made front the precedents 
of genius, and they incorporate the decisions of the parliament of 
the illustrious in all nations who are in reality the legislators of 
the republic of letters. 

" Those rules of old discovered — not deviled, 
Are nature still, but nature methodized : 
Katnre, like liberty, is but restrained 
By the same laws which first herself ordained.'* 

The rules which criticism, by keen-eyed watchfulness and intense 
meditation, has been able to extract from the collected wisdom of 
the literary world, and which she has collected and arranged for 
behoof of the entire realm of letters, are but a collation and 
epitome of those unwritten laws which govern all literature. These 
fine proffers for adoption by and for the guidance of those who 
aspire to a place among the effective thinkers of the race, or who 
desire so to improve the issue of their own reflections that they 
may in some degree attain the finished form of those literary 
productions which men have most admired and most long to imitate 
or rival. Criticism offers to aid the writer by supplying the results 
of the inductive researches of observant men in a classified and 
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orderlr form, so that he, being sayed all labour exee]>t that of 
thought, may devote all his intelligence to the elaboration of his 
subject, to give the world the benefit of his unhampered spirit. 
It knits up into a few brief comprehensiye laws all the results of 
the experience of our predecessors, and places at our service, in 
short hand, a report of the acceptable and manageable, the right 
and fitting modes of efficient discourse. All this it does to the end 
that we, made wiser by the experience of past efforts, may use the 
greater diligence in perfecting the thought within us, that when 
expressed it may possess the fresh vitality of intellect, and the 
vigorous power of originality. Criticism is a save-toil as well as a 
teacher. It is no mere conglomerate of "wise saws" applied to 
"modern instanoes ;*' it is the wise decision of the few who in all 
ages have sought down to the elements of literary success, and have 
dijscovered, after diligent investigation, the principles of the 
human heart in which they rise and to which they appeal. 

Criticism, as a science, is progressive. As our knowledge of 
human nature increases, so also does our acquaintance with the 
means of moving men advance. As our investigations into litera- 
ture widen and deepen, we perceive more and more of the secrets of 
influence which genius has evolved from its own spirit, and inworked 
with the educts of his mind. And ever as criticism perceives more 
clearly the grace of life which exists in the literature of the past, it 
inspires more thoroughly the thought of a new age to aim mgher, 
and to achieve more. The more earnestly it insists on truth of 
substance, of tone, of detail, of exposition, and of language, the 
fuller development of these qualities m literature gives it the greater 
claim on the admiration of readers, and the better influence upon 
the studies of authors. Almost every age, though it avoids some 
flagrant faults of that which preceded it, falls into others which 
require correction ; criticism shows the violation of principle which 
underlies these errors, and translates the mistakes of former ages 
into warnings for all time. Criticism, therefore, can never wholly 
remit its watchfulness, although at some periods it may be more 
urgently required or exercised than at others. 

The literature of the eighteenth century was not, like that of the 
age of Chaucer, an outburst of awakened intellect ; neither was it, 
Ime that of the era of Spenser, Shakspere, and Milton, a healthy 
issue from the enthusiastic national life of the time ; it was a litera- 
ture of culture. Culture trains, it is true, but it also restrains ; it 
prunes as well as forces ; it is not satisfied with effort, it aims also 
at effect. It proceeds upon principles, and follows predetermined 
plans ; it endeavours to previse, not improvise results. In short, 
culture is critical. The eighteenth century was unsatisfied, specu- 
lative, cold and ungenial. It was not so much a debating as a 
dissertative age ; didactic instead of investigative ; discussion was its 
delight. The theory of society, the foundations of religion, the 
origm of knowledge, the truth of historjr, the grounds of polity, and 
the principles of literature, were all alike called to the bar of criti- 
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cism, and made the subjects of advocacy on one or the other side. 
Opinions were not brought into collision, — there was not earnestness 
enough for that — but the most adverse theses were elaborated on 
the chief subjects of human interest, and placed before the readers 
of that age m a cold unsympathetic though elegant, refined, and 
polished style. The graceful prose of Addison, with its clear, frost- 
Bke glitter, and crisp, crystallized sentences ; the elegant and fluent 
verse in which Pope uttered his didactic essays and his sparkling 
satires ; the ingenious and acute speculations of loerkeley and Clarke ; 
the commentaries of Bentley and the controversial writings of 
Leslie ; the pithy vituperation of Swift and the humorous disquisi- 
tiong of Steele; the ponderous compositions of Johnson and the 
philosophic narratives of Hume ; the metaphysics of Reid and the 
economics of Smith, — even the novels of Fielding and Eichardson — 
are all in a greater or less degree pervaded by this unsatisfied and 
critical spirit. It was a rationalizing age. It undoubtedly swept 
away from literature a great number of erroneous opinions, and 
loosened the hold of many of those prejudices which mfect men's 
souls to their own injury. But it did this less through sympathy 
with truth, and real love to pure thought, than delight in destruc- 
tive dis<jnisition, and for the gratification of the restless dissatisfac- 
tion which had entered into the hearts of men. It was an age of 
good sense, of imitative artificiality, of superficial sagacity, but it 
was neither fervid nor earnest, profound nor comprehensive. It 
was a period that induced and justified criticism. Its chief activity 
of thought was expended in that direction. And, before the half of 
the century had closed, criticism had so thoroughly established its 
supremacy that the scattered and wayward efforts of single pens 
were no longer satisfying, — ^the multitude of commentaries, disser- 
tations, disquisitions, critical and (to use Swift's word) " tritical " 
discussions, essays, inquiries, vindications, expositions, &c., with 
'Which the age, and even the stage, abounded, were not enough to 
content the inquisitive hearts of the time, but a distinct organ of 
criticism was established in the Monthly Heview, 1749, which was 
succeeded by the issue of the first — but short-lived — Edinburgh 
Review in 1765, and by the rival publication entitled the Critical 
Review in 1756. At such a time it was right that some one shoiild 
arise who shoxdd set the query. What is criticism? with some definite- 
ness before reflecting men — one able not only to put the question, 
but in some measure to answer it, and exemplify his teaching in a 
concrete form. This Eichard Hurd did — did m a mariner worthy of 
greater praise than subsequent writers have been willing to accord 
to him — viz., by placing a specimen of well-done critical work before 
the public, which he did in 1749, and then by defining specifically 
what he meant by criticism in its best sense. This he did m the fol- 
lowing terms, viz. : — 

" Criticism, considered in its ancient and noblest office of doing jnstice to the 
meritB of great writers, more especially in works of poetry and invention, demands, 
to its perfect ezecntion, these two qualities; t^pUlotophie spirit, capable of pene- 
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t rating the fandamental reasons of excellence in every different species ai compo- 
sition ; and a strong imagititUion, the parent of whac we call true tatie, enstbling 
the critic to feel the foil force of his author's excellence himself, and to impress a 
lively sense of it upon others. Each of these abilities is necessary. For by means 
of philosophy ,cnt\c\8m, which were otherwise a vague and superficial thing, acquires 
the soundness and solidity of science, ^nd, from the power of fancy, it derives 
that light and energy and spirit which are wanting to provoke the public emula- 
tion, and carry the general conclusions of the reason into practice.'' 

We may as well confess that we have little that is new to tell, 
either of this man or his works. We were desirous of leading the 
minds of our readers to the consideration of criticism as a form of 
thought and literary ejBTort, and with the intention of adding a 
human interest to our remarks, we came to the conclusion that it 
would best suit that design to interweave our observations round 
the events of some life — which, after due reflection, we determined 
should be that of Richard Hurd. And we fixed upon his name the 
rather that he has, of late, fallen unaccountably into the shade, and, 
though sixty years have scarcely yet thrown their sunshine over his 
grave, the labours of his lifetime have gone into terrible oblivion. 
Let us rub the encrusting moss of the past from the tomb of one 
worthy of better remembrance, and recount the chief facts of his 
life-history ; briefly endeavouring to find in the meanwhile some 
useful lessons gathered from his works, or collected from a consi- 
deration of the life he passed, and the labour to which he gave him- 
self during life, fully admitting that there is worth in every biography 
of every human being, if we can or will but carefully attempt to 
extract from the record the wisdom it contains and offers. 

Richard Hurd, the son of John Hurd and Hannah, his wife, 
" plain, honest, good people " who rented a considerable farm at 
Congreve, in Staffordshire, was born January 13th, 1720. He was 
brought up among the healthy influences of rural life, and was 
early led to observe and enjoy, — 

" Whatever greens the spring 

When heaven descends in showers; or bends the bough 

When Summer reddens and when Autumn beams j 

Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 

Concealed." 

It was his good -hap, too, to live in the neighbourhood of Brewood, 
in which parish there is a well-endowed grammar school. In 
Hurd's time it was taught by a gentleman, ** who possessed every 
talent of a perfect instructor of youth, in a degree which has 
been rarely found in any of that profession since the days of Quinc- 
tilian." This was the Bev. Wm. Budworth, author of several 
sermons of considerable merit, " who was less known in his life- 
time " (as Hurd remarks) " from that obscure situation to which the 
caprice of fortune oft condemns the most accomplished characters, 
than his highest merits deserved." Under the care of this " excel- 
lent person," Hurd acquired a superior education, and was able to 
proceed to the University of Cambridge when he was about fifteen 
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years old^an earlier age than was at all usual in his time. As an 
undergraduate of Emmanuel College, he made great progress, 
and acquired a reputation for diligence, thoughtfulness and 
thoroughness in his stadies. He graduated Bachelor of Arts 
in 1739. In 1742 he was admitted to the Master's degree, and was 
at the same time chosen Fellow of his college. He received priest's 
orders in 1744, and speedily became known in Cambridge as an able, 
painstaking, and interesting tutor. For one of the students placed 
under his care — Sir Edward Littleton, Bart. — ^he prepared a com- 
mentary on Horace's "Art of Poetry " with notes,and other pertinent 
matters, the assistance derived from which his lordship welcomed 
with pleasure. This work Hurd was induced by his friends to 
publisn in 1749. As a specimen of thoughtful and sustained criti- 
cism, this attempt " to explain the Epistle to the Pisos in the way 
of continued commentary upon it," as it is founded on a precise and 
faithful study of the poem with which it deals, attracted much 
attention and retained its reputation, almost unchallenged, for 
nearl^r forty years as one of the most concise, masterly, and sys- 
tematic critical pieces in the literature of that age. It reached a 
sixth edition in 1776, and it was not till 1783, that a gainsayer of 
Hurd's hypothesis regarding the nature, design and method of 
Horace's celebrated didactic epistle arose. In that year, G-eorge 
Col man the elder, issued a " Translation of Horace's £rt 
of Poetry with a Commentary," in which the opinions advocated 
by Hurd were impunged. It says a good deal, we think 
for the ingenuousness of the earlier commentator's mind, that Hurd 
confessed that Colman's objections were difficult to rebut, and 
probably in a great measure correct. At the same time it may be 
inferred from the fact that he re-issued his ** Commentary and Notes" 
in the fifth volume of the collected edition of his works in 1811, 
that he was not willing to consider himself altogether in error in 
his estimate of Horace s aim and scheme. The solid yet ingenious 
mind, the plastic rather than creative imagination, the poetic feel- 
ing yet restrained fancy, the good sense and conceptive energy, 
the schooled enthusiasm and didactic picturesqueness for which 
Horace is remarkable, afforded admirable themes for critical dis- 
quisition. Hence, though frequently the topic of comment, the 
" Art of Poetry " when it was seen as it appeared to Hurd, was 
peculiarly suitable to his cool, observant, and penetrating genius as 
enabling him in a new sense to re-use his master's boast, 

** Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps, 
Nos aliena meo pressi pede." * 

It would serve little good purpose here to compare the opinions 

of Richard Hurd on the subject and method of the ** Art of Poetry," 

with those advanced by Julius Csesar Scaliger, in his preface 

to his " Poeticis, Libri Septem," 1661 ; by Daniel Heinsius in his 

* " I first have set free footsteps on untrodden ground, 

Not planted mine were feet of others ha?e been found/' 
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" Anixnadversiones et Not» Horatii Opera," 1629 ; by Bicbard 
Bentky, in the annotations to his edition of Horace, 1711 — pro- 
bably the one in use at Cambridge in Hurd's days— or by his 
critical antagonist, George'Colman. It may be sufficient to remark 
that it argued considerable yigour of genius as well as independ- 
ence of mind to attempt " to clear the sense, connect the method, 
and ascertain ilie scope and porpose of this admired epistle " after 
the labour bestowed on it, and still more in opposition to or cor- 
rection of the opinions formed about it by the three first-named giants 
in classical criticism ; not to speak of the edition of the forty com- 
mentators, issued at Basle, in 1580, that of the Scholiast Oruquius, 
1696, of the ingenious though tedious Lambinus, 1561, or the post- 
humous edition of the learned Belgian, Torrentius, 1602. f^rom 
John Bond, 1606, we suppose he could learn little, and from Andr6 
Dacier's French translation, with notes, 1681, still less. The fol- 
lowing estimate by a competent authority, may be quoted as at 
once accurate and concise : — 

" Dr. Hurd, in his rery minute and elaborate commentary on the two great cri- 
tical epistles of Horace, supposes that the * Epistle to the Pisos* was written with 
a view to 'the regeneration of the Boman drama exclasivelj; that on this assump- 
tion the poem is reducible to a regular and consistent plan, and that all which it 
contains concerning other departments of poetry may easily be referred to that 
digressive character which is essential to the freedom of epistolary writing. No 
reader will contest the ingenuity of the hypothesis, or the plausibility of many of 
the arguments by which it is supported, yet it is impossible to rise from the perusal 
of Dr. Hurd*s observations without feeling that his connections, in many instances, 
are anything but natural. To find an accurate system in Horace is what is not to 
be expected; a conversational absence of method and a * graceful negligence ' have 
been pointed out as bis distinguishing features by [Pope] an author who entered 
more fully into the spirit of his essays than perhaps any critic or conmientator 
whatever."* 

The reputation achieved by this endeavour to treat with original- 
ity and care " a point of curious criticism of which little or nothing 
had been said by any great writer," and perhaps a dexterously 
turned compliment regarding Warburton*s " Critical and Philoso- 
phical Commentary on Mr. Pope's * Essay on Man,' " 1742, attracted 
the notice of the editor of " Our English Horace." A warm and 
lively friendship sprung up between them, Hurd becominfi; to War- 
burton nearlv what Warburton had been to Pope. On the recom- 
mendation of the author of " The Divine Legation of Moses," Dr. 
Thomas Sherlock, bishop of London, appointed the critic of Emma- 
nuel College one of the Whitehall preachers, a position which 
Warburton himself had held. In 1.761, Hurd published his edition 
of " Horace's Epistle to Augustus, with Commentary and Notes," 
together with a " Dissertation on Poetical Imitation." This work 
oontained an elaborate dedication to the Bev. Mr. Warburton, cre- 

* '* History of Roman Literature/' by Bev. H. Thompson, " EncyolopsBdia Me- 
tropolitana," p. 104. See further—" Classical Disquisition," &o., by Prof. Benj. H. 
Malkin— Ofi Horajce, pp. 153-5 j and Dean Milman's *'Life of Horace." 
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diting him, ag his patron, with the revision of modem criticism, and 
advancing it to its full glory. Warburton, on his part, described 
this work as " one of the most masterly pieces of criticism ever 
written." 

Of a portion of this dedication on the " Theory and History of 
Criticism," the following analysis may not be unacceptable : — 

** Critioism in its infaocy was whollj turned to admiration, a passion wliich 
tme judgment as little indulges in the schools of art as sound philosophy in those 
of nature." Rhapsodists, who could giye no intelligible account of the subtile opera- 
tions of poetry, were succeeded by thinkers whose " researches grew severe, inqui- 
sitive, and rational. The person who now took the lead in these studies was 
a philosopher, and, which was happy for the advancement of this art, the justest 
philosopher of antiquity. Hence, scientific or speculative criticism attained to 
perfection at once, and appeared in all that severity of reason and accuracy of 
method which Aristotle himself oonld bestow upon it.** But, ** though to understand 
be better than to admire, yet the generality of readers cannot or will not under- 
stand where there is nothing for them to admire. So that Reason, for her own sake, 
is obliged to borrow something of the dress and to mimic the airs of Fancy; and 
Aristotle's judgment was too proud to submit to this management. Hence the 
critical plan which the Stagyrite had formed with such rigour of science, however 
it might satisfy the curious speculatist, wanted to be relieved and set off to the 
common eye by the heightenings of eloquence." Greece was unable to furnish 
this, neither was Rome. *' Criticism of any kind was little cultivated, never pro- 
fessed as an art by this people." Horace's Epistles are " only slight occasional 
attempts, made in the negligence of common sense, and not by any means the 
regular productions of art professedly binding itself to this work, and ambitious to 
give the last finbhing to the critical system. 

" For so great an effort as this we are to look back to the confines of Greece. 
And there at length, and even from beneath the depression of slavery (but with a 
spirit that might have done honour to its age of greatest liberty) a gritio arose 
singularly qualified for so generous an undertaking. His profession, which was 
that of a rhetorical tophistf required him to be fully instructed in the graces and 
embellishments of eloquence ; and these the vigour of his genius enabled him to 
comprehend in their utmost force and beauty. In a word, Lonoinus was the 
person, whom, of the critics of antiquity, nature seems to have formed with the 
proper talents to give the last honour to his profession, and penetrate the very soul 
of fine writing. Tet so bounded is human toit^ and with such difficulty is human 
art completed, that even here the advantage, which had been so fortunately 
gained on the one hand, was, in great measure, lost and forfeited on the other. 
He had softened indeed, the severity of Aristotle's plan; but in doing this had gone 
back again too £fir into the manner of the admiring Rhapsodist. In short, with 
the brightest views of nature and true beauty, which the finest imagination could 
afford to the best critic, he now wanted in a good degree that precision and depth 
of thought that so eminently distinguished his predecessor. For, as Plotinus long 
ago observed of him, though he had approved himself a master of polite literature, 
he was Jio philosopher. 

" Thus the art had been [for ages] shifting reciprocally between two extremes. 
They were both to be revived, or, rather, a new original plan of criticism was to bo 
struck out, which should unite the virtues of each of them. The experiment was 
made [bj Warburton] on the two greatest of our own poets [Shakspere and 
Pope], and, by reflecting all the lights of the imagination on the severest reason, 
ey^rything was effiicted which the warmest admirer could promise to himself from 
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such a union." Then, coDsidering the quarrels into which Warbarton was per- 
petually getting into, there follows this ingenious and flattering passage which, 
without actually admitting, adroitly accounts for them. "Criticism, though it be 
the last point of literary experience, is more exposed to the cavils of ignorance and 
vanity than perhaps any other species of learned application ; all men being for- 
ward to judge, and few men giving themseltres leave to doubt of their being able to 
judge of the merits of well-known and popular writers." 

David Hume, the historian and philosopher, issued, in 1757, his 
celebrated " Four Dissertations : — 1. The ^Natural History of Beli- 
gion. 2. Of the Passions. 3. Of Tragedy. 4. Of the Standard of 
Taste." The first named, which is the most important, and also the 
largest, filling as it does half the volume, created much excitement 
and discussion. Warburton was anxious to " trim the rogue's jacket," 
though he was unwilling to come forward broadly as his antagonist. 
He therefore proposed to Hurd that he should furnish materials for 
a reply, to which skeleton outline he should communicate '* elegance 
of form and splendour of polish." Hurd accepted the task of his 
patron, and shortly afterwards produced, anonymously, " E^marks 
on Mr. David Hume's Essay on the Natural History of Eeligion," 
addressed to the TLev, Dr. Warburton. Hume was at first led to 
believe that Warburton was the author. He learnt subsequently 
that he was not, and says, speaking of his own work, " Its public 
entry was rather obscure, except .only that Dr. Hurd wrote a 
pamphlet against it, with all the illiberal petulance, arrogance and 
scurrility which distinguish the Warburtonian school. This 
pamphlet gave me some consolation for the otherwise indifferent 
reception of my performance." 

Hurd had continued his residence in Cambridge as a Fellow of 
Emmanuel College till 1757, in which year his college conferred on him 
the Rectorship of Thurceston, in Leicestershire, where he entered 
into residence. In 1759, he issued " Dialogues on Sincerity, !Eetire- 
ment, the Golden Age of Queen Elizabeth, and the Constitution of 
the English Government ;" ** Letters on Chivalry and Romance," 
in 1762 ; and " Dialogues on Foreign Travel," in 1764 : these were 
all republished in three volumes, in 1765, under the title of " Dia- 
logues, Moral and Political." They are considered his highest 
achievements in literature. Warburton speaks of them as having 
" all the correctness of Addison's style, ana a strength of reasoning 
under the direction of judgment far superior." They were trans- 
lated into German by the poet L. H. G. Holty (1748-1776), and 
were, what is perhaps their highest commendation, the suggesting 
models of the " Imagmary Conversation" of Walter Savage Landor. 

In 1765, he was appointed preacher at Lincoln's-Inn ; in 1766, he 
issued a collected edition of nis critical writings, and, in 1767, his 
friend Warburton (who had been made Bishop of Gloucester in 
1759) appointed him to the Archdeaconry of the fair city of the 
Severn, where martyr Hooper witnessed for "God's faith." In 
1768, Warburton transferred to certain trustees the sum of £500 for 
the foundation, at Lincoln's-Inn, of the Warburton Lecture. Hurd 
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was appointed the first lecturer, and then be^an that course of 
masterly and instmctiye sermons whicb, nnder nie title of " An In- 
troduction to the Study of the Prophecies concerning the Christian 
Church," were published in 1772, and are even yet regarded as con- 
taining matter of ^eat value, and to have effected much for the 
fixing and illustrating of the principles on which depend the right 
interpretation of the prophetic writers in the holy Scriptures. In 
1769, he edited the select works of Abraham Cowley, the metaphy- 
sical- poet, with an interesting preface, and useful notes, which 
elicited from Thomas Warton, the historian of English poetry, the 
encomium that Hurd was " the most sensible and judicious of modem 
critics/* 

From the archidiaconate of Gloucester, Hurd was promoted, in 
1775, to the bishopric of Lichfield and Coventry ; and not long 
afterwards he was appointed tutor of Prince (afterwards King) 
George [IV.] » ^^^ ^^^ brother Frederick, Duke of York. In 1777, 
he published " Sermons preached before the House of Lords," and, 
between 1776 and 1780, three volumes of " Sermons preached at 
Lincoln's Inn." These sermons are, as regards style, simple, easy, 
elegant and perspicuous, not often rising into eloquence, but, when 
doing so, flashing out strikingly and successfully. In June, 1779, 
his friend Warburton died, leaving him his reputation as a legacy 
to keep. In 1781, Hurd was translated to the see of Worcester, and 
at the same time was installed in the confidential position of clerk 
of the closet. On the demise of Archbishop Comwallis, the King 
pressed upon him the acceptance of the primacy ; but he had the 
modesty to decline the mitre of Canterbury, and " humbly begged 
leave to decline [it], as a charge not suited to his temper and talents, 
and much too heavy for him to sustain." 

In fulfilment of his duty to the memory of his early friend and 
constantpatron, Hurd, in 1788, brought out a complete edition of 
Bishop Warburton *s works in seven quaMo volumes ; and in 1799 
Dr. Samuel Parr issued a collection of " Tracts, by Warburton 
and a Warburtonian," consisting of early pieces not admitted into 
Hurd's collection, with a dedication to the Bishop of Worcester, 
full of virulent scorn and bitter irony. This terrible outpouring of 
wrath, which, in Isaac Disraeli's opinion, " stands unrivalled for com- 
parative criticism," dealt, in the language of Johnson and the per- 
sonality of Junius, with the character of the living bishop and his 
dead friend, and punished with severity, Hurd's adulation of War- 
burton, and his arrogance to the opponents of the writer of " The 
Divine Legation." Hurd supplemented his former edition of War- 
burton's works with a Discourse, by way of a general preface to 
them, and giving some account of the life, writings, and character 
of their author ; while he defended himself against Dr. Parr's alle- 
gations by issuing the correspondence between VTarburton and Hurd 
in an octavo volume. It is an interesting work, and considerably 
affects the ideas usually formed of the bonds of friendliness between 
the two neighbouring prelates. During the later years of his life 
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he oompoged a memoir of himself, and prepared a collected edition 
of His own works, which, however, did not appear till 1811. Hia 
critical faculty, too, remained active to the end, for he spent much 
of the declining days of his old age in annotating an edition — ^which 
was published in ISlO—of the works of the prince of eighteenth 
century essayists, Joseph Addison. On the 28th May, 1808, at 
Hartlebury Castle, the episcopal residence occupied by him as 
the Bishop of Worcester, Hurd passed away from the land of the 
living in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 

Hurd's sermons are of the quietly pious, not of the effectively 
earnest kind ; his literary works are elegant and thoughtful, dis- 
pla^ring a cultivated mind and a cold, correct taste ; but it is for his 
critical principles that he deserves to hold a permanent place among 
British writers. It is not alone for his just and keen penetration, 
his fine perception of the undercurrents of reflective thought, and 
the comprehensive survey of a subject which he took, that he de- 
serves remembrance ; it is for the distinct purpose he insists upon; 
for the patience with which he traces " the progress of the mind in 
rational thinking," and for the accuracy of the principles of judg- 
ment which he carries with him in all his excursions into the realms 
of criticism. He insists, as a prime element in criticism, that we 
should distinctly understand the aim and intent of the author, and 
that we should judge him from these, not from our preconceived 
notions of what these ou^ht to have been. This, he thinks justly, 
should overrule all criticism, and should both guide and limit it in 
so far as regards any completed work ; but, in so far as concerns 
criticism as a guide or help in practice, he considers its true pro- 
vince to be to point out the various means of obtaining a given end 
and to determine which of these can be most readily and effectively 
employed in the circumstances, at the time, and by the person— 
thus at once asserting for criticism a scientific basis and a practical 
object ; and, in short, originating philosophic criticism. 

liiterature is thought expressed in fitting form, in acceptable 
method, in proper taste, in suitable style, ana all these in a consen- 
taneous oneness. It is truth of thought, feeling, and fact, uttered 
with apposite force and faithfulness. Criticism, as a science, states 
and explains the laws of literary productivity, and, as an art, regu- 
lates the mind while engaged in planning and composing. PhuO- 
sophical criticism investigates, discovers, explains, and enforces 
the everlasting laws o( logic, emotion, and expression; judges when 
they are obeyed or neglected, and praises or condemns on honest 
and fixed prmciples, not according to personal bias, party prefer- 
ence, clique connection, sectarian policy, or business interest. 
Because it teaches these truths we think it requisite in our day to 
call attention to the principles of philosophical criticism. S. S. 
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IS THE OFFEETOEY PEEFEEABLE TO THE PEW-EENT 
SYSTEM m OUE CHUECHES P 

A7FIB1CJLTIYB AETICLB. — IV. 

''Every mao, according as he pnrposeth in his heart bo let him give; not 
grudgingly or of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful giTer." — 2 Cor. iz. 7. 

*' And he [Jesus] looked up, and saw the rich men casting their gifts into the 
treasury. And he saw also a certain poor widow casting in thither two mites." — 
Luke zzi. 1, 2. 

Thb pulsings of the heart of the present age is after pnrer forms. 
With great social, political, and religious upheavings, it is trying 
to escape from the thraldom of the dark ages. Like an enslaved 
giant, bursting its bonds, conscious, for the first time, of its power, 
and nerved by the remembrance of a long list of grievances, it seems 
to hit out with a jubilant savagery, against all our little, cherished, 
idols of superstition and ignorance. The black-letter spirit of the 
day pleads in vain for its time-honoured treasures, for the spirit of 
the age seeks its congenial company ia the reform-clubs, rather than 
in the " Societies of Antiquaries." To say that an idea was enun- 
ciated in the cell of a monk two or three hundred years ago, — to say- 
that a custom is as old as the conquest, — to say that a book is rich 
in the rude beginnings of typography, is no recommendation now-a- 
days. Men ask. Will it stand the test of reason P Is it the best that 
can be devised P and so on ; and, if it will not stand the crucible 
test, hurry it away to the limbo of lies, and the lumberhole of 
impracticables. Amongst these upheavings and revolutions, reli- 
gious matters hold a very prominent position, and the battle cry of 
religious strife often drowns the sound of political warnings. To 
the outward observer, indeed, the Church and religion seem sadly 
torn and bleeding with the fierceness of their internal contests. 
There are all stages and forms of religious struggles; we have 
Church versus Church, Church versus dissent, dissent versus dissent, 
Calvinistic dissent versus free thought, and so the battle wages 
throughout the country. Old women of either sex watch the 
contest with wild alarm, ever and anon givmg utterance to their 
prophetic forebodings that these mighty upheavings portend some- 
thing terrible to the earth, and ever and anon cronmg about the 
day of destruction ; but men of thought look calmly on, remem- 
bering that often in the night, with terrible pains and agonies, is 
born the puling Hercules, that grows in time to be the full length 
giant, mighty in battle and strong in the chase. We need not fear 
these religious uprisings, for now, as of old, truth will come forth 
from the trial brighter, purer, and holier. One form into which 
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this reToliitionary religious spirit has resolved itself, is that of open 
churches, — or, as the question is put at the head of our debate, "Is 
the offertory preferable to the pew-rent system P" In writing upon 
this question I shall attempt, in the first place, to deal with the 
objections brought against the offertory, and, secondly, adduce 
reasons in favour of its adoption. 

It is urged that many would not give as much under the offertory 
as they do by the pew-rents, and that the Church could never be 
maintained by free-will offerings. If men would not give as freely 
as they do now, it is plain that their present contributions are either 
given grudgingly or of necessity, and the Bible distinctly states, 
that such offerings are obnoxious to God ; but I would ask, what 
proof is there that men would not give as freely ? Nay, is the tes- 
timony not strongly to the contrary P If a body of Dissenters wish 
to build a churcn, how do they raise the money P By free-will 
subscriptions amongst their friends ! The rich give of their plenty 
by hundreds and thousands, the poor, like the widow m the 
sacred narrative, give their mites, and so, in that greatest of aU 
religious efforts, the building of a place of worship, men trust to the 
offertory, but decline to trust it in the maintenance of their services. 
Would the love of worship as manifested in the building of a chapel 
be less in supporting worship in it? Look to the vast sums 
raised by the Biole Society, the Missionary Society, and the Bishop 
of London's fund, — nay, more conclusive evidence still, look to 
those churches and chapels where the offertory is adopted — and we 
have a proof of what can and would be done by voluntaryism. 

I came across a satire the other day which admirably illustrates 
the pew-rent system. It is entitled, the " Third Epistle of Peter." 
'* And let the churches be divided into seats for the congregation, 
and let the chief seats be for the rich, that pay by thousands, and 
the next for the poorer, that pay by hundreds, and the last for 
those that pay by tens. And let the poor man tit behind the door" 
Such is the case ; if we go into a church, we find that the front seats 
in the galleries, the commodious seats in the bottom, and the seats 
best situated for hearing, are crowded with the rich and fashionable, 
while away in the obscure comer where the minister's voice is 
scarcely heard, and his face hardly visible, sit the poorly clad. 
Why is this P Because the front pews are the high priced ones, for 
which the rich alone can pay, while the distant seats are the free or 
low-priced ones. And thus, while men say that any position is 
open to the poorest, they make a statement that would be about as 
reasonable as to state that our expensive hotels are just as open {(X 
the reception of the poor as the rich. The distinction is just as 
visible in a church as in a theatre— we can see where the boxes, pit, 
and gallery, each find their representative. We read (Proverbs 
xxii. 2), ** The rich and the poor meet together ; the Lord is the 
Maker of them all." And so it should be, each walking into the 
sanctuary, and bowing himself in worship in that position which 
seems to him most convenient.. As to wranglings and strifes for 
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E laces, we think few would jjo to church to battle for a seat. I 
ave attended hundreds of free public meetings, and I have never 
known a case of quarrelling for a seat, to which one had as much 
right as another. 

The offertory seems the fairest and simplest way of contributing. 
There is no compulsion, but a man goes and drops in his penny or 
his pound as of his indigence or prosperity he can afford. I knew 
of a certain chapel in a town in Lancashire, which was attended by 
a great many cotton operatives. During the height of the famine 
I visited this chapel, and was surprised to see pews, where I had 
formerly recognized faces of poor men, empty, and I asked what 
was the reason ? A friend told me he had asked several oP these 
pew-holders, and he found that thev were unable to pay their pew- 
rents. So it is in many cases ; needy but true worshippers are kept 
away by their inability to pay their pew-rents. But it is not so 
under the offertory. 

The offertory is the most convenient mode of contributing. A 
few pence a week, though mounting to a round sum in a year, are 
not felt very heavily in a poor man*s purse, whilst the yearly pull 
of two or three pounds would be. 

The offertory would allow of a more systematic and proportionate 
giving. The Bible plan of giving is, first, as a man can afford, and 
second, freely and heartily ; and all money contributed otherwise 
than thus is no virtue on the part of the giver. The most eager 
defender of the pew-rent system must concede, that what the rich 
man contributes is in no proportion to what the poor man gives. If 
the wealthy merchant does pay some pounds more for his pew 
accommodation, the whole is a mere trijBe out of his pocket — an 
amount that would not buy wine for his dinner, or tickets for his 
family at the opera. There is no effort, no sacrifice, no aniount 
really devoted to church support ; and, after he has paid his quarter's 
pew-rent, he gives his mind no further trouble than to enter it in 
his cash-book. It diminishes no pleasure, and never causes a mo- 
ment's anxiety before, or a moment's thought after it is paid. But 
the poor man's amount is raised with perceptible effort and diffi- 
culty. Little pleasures, little luxuries, things that go, in the aggre- 
gate, to make up the sum of happiness, have to be denied. This I 
do not complain of, for I think our religious services ought really 
to cost us something, but I do not think the poor should give their 
all, while the rich only give the mere "parings " of their wealth. 

I do not see the force of the objection, that the offertory would make 
the salary of the minister insufficient, or that he would need to be spe- 
culating while the box was going round, whether Squire So-and-So 
had dropped in half-a-crown or a threepenny bit, or wondering how 
much himself and family would have to live on for the coming 
week. For, if I understand the offertory aright, it would be in the 
hands of a body of deacons, elders, or officers of the church, who 
would pay from it, not only the minister's salary, but the expenses 
of the Sunday school, and all other kindred organizations in con- 
nection with the place, and the minister's salary could be as fixed 
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and settled as under the pew-rent system. The amount contributed 
would not fluctuate very much, and it would soon be found what 
amount might be expected from the ofieriDgs of the congre^tion; 
and thus the nunister's salary might be as certain as now. To say 
l^t, if an obnoxious minister is adopted b;^ the majority, the 
minority would not attend the chapel, or contribute to its funds, is 
to state no yerv ^eat injustice, if they dislike a minister, they 
can throw up tneir pews, and stop their pew-rents, and I see no 
reason why they should contribute to the support of a pastor with 
whose life or doctrines they cannot be satisfied. Indeed, I thank 
our opponents for the argument in favour of the offertory, which is, 
that, under it, members of a church who may not coincide with the 
church goyemment, or the religious teachings of the minister, can 
leave it, without any obtrusive dissent, or throwing up pews, but by 
simply absenting themselves. 

Those Christian people — advocates of the pew-rent system — who 
have glanced over the papers in this debate, must have blushed for 
the line of defence set up for them. The writer who led in the 
negative side starts with the motto, " that which costs nothing is 
thought nothing worth ;" and, if this is his idea of the offertory—^ 
giving nothing — ^we quite share his line of thought that, under such 
a system, the " decency of the Christian church " could not be main- 
tained. This motto, strange to say, has given the tone to the nega- 
tive side of the debate ; the subsequent writers all follow with the 
assumption, that Christians are niggardly, and strongly addicted 
to threepenny bits, or giving as little as they can. They do not for 
a moment suppose that people would give anything to the support 
of religion if they could help, and that, anyhoW, they will give as 
little as they possibly can, and that, if a plan were devised by which 
their neighbours could not tell how much they gave, they would 
invariably contribute the smallest fractional coin bearing Her 
Majesty's impress. They assume that frequenters of churches and 
chapels have no love of religion; no real desire to promote its 
spread ; no willingness to make sacrifices ; and so their theory is 
to shame folks to church for fear of Mrs. Grundy, and then make 
them pay for their seats, consoling themselves with the very com- 
fortable assurance, that, if it does not do the hapless sinners, thus 
escaping the wrath of public opinion, any good, it helps to pay the 
parson's salary. Do not suppose that I am caricaturing my oppo- 
nents ; here are my vouchers. In the last negative paper, signed 
" G. M. Sutherland," occurs the following passage, " And we are 
aware that a great number rent pews, and attend divine service 
occasionally, merely for the purpose of being thought Christians, 
and respectable members of society. But it may be said that the 
profits derived from such sources can be productive of no good. 
XiCt it be for good or not, it may be of service to many others who 
are desirous of having the gospel preached among them, in sup- 
porting their pastor (p. 266) thus comfortably, and from about 
this standpoint, do our friends of the opposition survey this ques- 
tion. I think it is a reproach to our boasted Christianity to place 
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it on sncli a level ; and when I look around me in a conntry town, 
or in a fashionable city, and see the mnniOcent gifts of private 
individuals — the commodious churches, the fine chapels, and the 
various institutions for the relief of the poor and the destitute, and 
alleviating the pains of the sick, when I take up my paper in the 
morning and read of Peabody and a host of such men, — when I 
think ^how willingly men subscribe to a cause which they have at 
heart, and I look over the lists of political and social organization, — 
when I leave my newspaper and its city flavourings, and go into the 
byways of the country, and hear in the cots and dwellings of the 
indigent unblazoned stories of Christian charity and benevolence, 
then I think there is something, after all, in our boast of nineteenth 
century Christianity, and little, very little, in the taunt of meanness 
and niggardliness that our opponents in this debate would have us 
believe go a great way to make up the pervading spirit of churches 
and Christianity. IIam Dbb. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLB. — IV. 

The pew system is quite different from the new-rent system. 
Pews are enclosed seats in churches, and have been adopted for 
the purpose of economizing space, as opposed to moveable seats 
available indiscriminately in use on the continent. It is quite 
an English-like idea. As a man's house is his castle, so he 
wants his pew to be his own. Eight is the Englishman's great 
desire. Let me know what I have a right to, and then let me have 
it. In 1287 it is recorded that a Canon of Exeter was compelled to 
rebuke his hearers for Quarrelling about their seats in the church. 
So great was the human tendency in Englishmen to claim as their 
own what they had been long accustomed to hold, that the pew system 
had many attractions. Now, given the pew system and the appro- 
priation of seats as a fact in English life, what good argument can 
be employed against a pew-rent P If, of course, you could abolish 
the pew system, and root out of men the inclination to appropriate 
their usual sitting, a new method might be adopted, or an old one 
revived, in which the pew rent might be exchanged for a payment 
at each service on talong a seat, or for an offertory made at the 
conclusion. But could such a change be made in our country 
without the originating of greater evils even than those sought to be 
suppressed ? We greatly doubt it. 

jjie law of pew rents in England in the Church as by law estab- 
lished is, we believe, very simple. In the parish church each 
parishioner has a right to a seat, and the churchwardens are bound 
to find a place for such as may desire it, and in these churches pew- 
rents are illegal. According to law, the parishioners are to be 
seated accord mg to their degree. This is the pew system in the 
Church. Had there been no dissent in the land, that would of 
course have remained, not only the law, but the use and wont of 
the country. But population has outgrown the ancient limits of 
the old parish churches, and dissent has set itself in opposition to 
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any increase or extension of the reyennes of the chorch, or of the 
rates by which church accommodation could be made oo-extensire 
with the population of the parish. Hence such churches as are 
erected under local acts of parliament or chorch building acts, as 
they require a revenue, require to exact pew-rents; which is 
done precisely in the way that seats were disposed of in the old 
churches by law, " accordmg to degree," the rich paying high pew- 
rents, and the poor low ones, and thus as nearly as possible ap- 
proaching to the old forms of church letting. 

Dissent, of course, having no revenue allotted to it from the land, 
is compelled to have recourse to some means of sustaining the 
general charges involved in the maintaining of sacred ordinances. 
That dissenters may assimilate their pews as much as possible to 
that of the old form of worship, which gave each worshipper a right 
to a seat according to his degree, they have selected a plan of pew- 
rents. In this they have acted wisely, for they secure a stiU^ed 
means of providing for the charges incumbent on them in the 
provision of a place of worship for their adherents. 

The oflfertory is an old Bomish form of providing support for the 
clergy and help for the poor. It was in the olden times much 
abused, and it is quite evident that it is very liable to be abused 
even now. It is a sort of taxation for the support of the gospel, 
and it has the inconvenience of not being leviable on any fixed 
principles. The offertory may become an instrument of exaction 
and of extortion on the part of the clergy, and it is very liable to be 
abused by the censorious, the covetous, or the over curious. 

The offertory is a proper means of affording opportunity to 
Christian congregations to aid any work of charity or usefulness, 
but if ordinances are to be upheld in a church, the responsibility of 
providing them ought to be shared, and every one should be called 
upon to bear his share as a duty, a privilege, and a pleasure. 
The pew-rent seems best suited to this matter, because it enables 
each one to bear, and to know that he bears, a proportionate share 
in the permanent charges of divine worship. No one can be said 
to worship his God under his own vine ana fig-tree, unless he pays 
his pew-rent and shares in the expenses of the congregation, eqmt- 
ably. It has been found by experience, and it has been incorpo- 
rated into law, as the best system of acquiring rights, that they 
should be paid for by stipulation, not by self-assessed charge. 
Hence lands and tenements are let ; hence, following analogy, pews 
are rented. The experience of the world is in favour of rents m all 
other kinds of accommodation, hence the pew-rent system in 
churches is preferable to the offertory, or experience takes a sudden 
change in cnurch business, and political economy is falsified in it 
only. J. G. M. 

AFFIBHATITE BEPLT. 

OuB worthy editor having kindly hinted that what we have 
to say on the Offertory versus Pew-rents needs to be said 8peedily» 
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we proceed to make some reply to the nej^ative writers on this 
question, and to offer such other remarks as may suggest themselves 
to us. 

In " Arnold's" article there is no argument that is not met by two 
remarks made by us in our opening paper, viz., 1. That we are 
discussing not the practicability, but the preferability of the offer- 
tory. 2. That, did all contribute, as should be the case, according 
to their ability, the offertory would be ad practicable as it is pre- 
ferable ; for then it would produce a larger amount than is now 
produced by pew-rents. 

Much nonsense has been uttered about the tendency of the 
offertory to lead to fears in ministers as to how they should be 
supported ; and thus producing unfaithfulness, and a keeping back 
of truths which are unpalatable, and reproofs which are just. This 
objection to the offertory is not well-founded. A minister of the 
gospel, who is worthy of the name, will be compelled to b^ faithful 
in ms public ministrations whether he be advantaged or disad- 
vantaged thereby. He too deeply feels the solemn importance of 
his work to trifle with it. To please God, and profit his fellow- 
men are with him objects of far greater importance and concern 
than his worldly advantage. We happen to be very familiar with 
the feelings of ministers, and can speak authoritatively on this 
point. Even under the pew-rent system, ministers are dependent 
on the contributions of their hearers, and some ministers when 
piirsuing a certain course of conduct, or of preaching, which they felt 
to be right, have felt certain that they should give offence to some 
of their chief supporters, yet that consideration has not deterred 
them ; and when their offended hearers have withheld their stipu- 
lated pew-rents, which we know some have done, they have not 
regretted the course they have pursued. Persons who rent pews 
can punish a minister who has given them offence by giving up their 
pews, or by withholding their stipulated subscription while the pew 
IS retained ; and if those who do so are influential individuals there 
are many church officers whose disposition is mean enough to let 
the minister suffer, rather than to risk offending wealthy individuals 
by applying to them for the stipulated pew-rent. It follows, 
therefore, that pew-rents are no security that a minister shall 
receive the salary arranged to be paid him, and that the offertory is 
no greater a temptation to unfaithfulness, nor any less security for the 
minister's freedom from fears about his income, than are pew-rents. 

" Trevelyn" laughs at the bringing in of James ii. 1 — 10, as a 
scripture condemnatory of the pew-rent system. We did not our- 
selves adduce this scripture in our favour, but, in connection with 
the pew-rent system, we have witnessed more which is condemned 
by the above scripture than we could have imagined to be practised. 
In a chapel, the principal support of which was contributed by 
three wealthy families, the only free-sitting a few years since was a 
bench which stood glaringly prominent from all the rest of the 
ohapel. However inclement the weather might be, every time the 
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door opened the cold air pounced on the occupants of this bench^ 
Indeeo, it might have been supposed to be placed where it was for 
this purpose. Many times have we felt for the poor occupants of this 
bench, but the wealthy families being the managers of the chapel, 
and accustomed to make up out of their own pockets as much of 
the minister's salary as the pew-rents failed to aflford, any proposal 
to furnish free-sittings of a better character, or to a greater extent, 
was frowned upon, even though there were many seats in the chapel 
which were never occupied, and the wealthy families could have 
supported the chapel and the minister without sacrificing one comfort 
or luxury. Is not this one of the beauties of the pew-rent system, 
and a recommendation of it P 

" Trevelyn" thinks that, rather than produce in the poor shame- 
facedness and irritation by compelling them to give their weekly 
mite on the same bench with the wealthy, " it would be better at 
once to have churches for the poor, and churches for the rich." 
This is carrying out with a vengeance one of the evils attaching to 
the pew-rent system. Most likely "Trevelyn" will soon be able 
to believe, — if ne does not already believe it, — that the rich will be 
separated from the poor in heaven. At the very least we may 
expect soon to hear of visible churches formed of only rich members, 
and of others formed only of such as are poor in this world. 
** Trevelyn's" mind is of a diflferent cast from that of the late 
Justice Talfourd, who, when death seized him, was giving utterance 
to his belief that one great evil of the present state of English 
society is the great separation and distance which exists between 
the higher and the lower classes. It is easy to show how un- 
reasonable "Trevelyn's" suggestion is. Let us suppose a superior 
preacher to be located in a certain town where the rest of the 
preachers are of a very inferior character, and such a case can be 
found, if " Trevelyn's " suggestion be acted upon, one class must 
be excluded from the ministrations of the superior preacher. This 
would be manifestly imreasonable. If it be a church for the rich 
that such a preacher as we have alluded to ministers in, the poor 
must be excluded from the benefit of his ministrations ; or if it be a 
church for the poor in which he labours, the rich must be shut out 
from that benefit. But why should the rich be excluded, simply 
because they are rich? Or why should the poor be shut out, merely 
because they are poor P They each have a soul, and it must be 
both more reasonable and more scriptural that all classes shoxdd 
have the privilege of a good man's ministry, than that any class 
should be excluded therefrom on the ground of either riches or 
poverty. The remarks about man's propensity to form habits con- 
stitute no argument whatever. A whole swarm of habits requires 
to be swept away. Besides, on the groimd adduced, anything that 
is habitual may be justified. 

G. M. S. professes to produce Scripture in favour of the exaction 
of a fixed sum for the support of ministers of the gospel. The 
Scripture brought forward is that which relates to the tithes by 
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which the Levites were supported. But is the Levitical law binding 
on us P Is it intended to be in any way a rule of our conduct P If it 
be in respect of tithes, it is in its other injunctions also; and 
we are bound not to wear garments made of a mixture of linen and 
woollen, and not to kindle a fire in our habitations on the sabbath 
day. Let us be honest, and not cull from the Levitical law pre- 
cepts which suit our purpose in enforcing our favourite dogmas, 
while we reject the rest. But, if we maintain the obligation of the 
Levitical law, let us take it in its entirety. 

After quoting the Levitical law as though it were binding on us, 
Gr. M. S. tells us that he " would most entirely dissent from it, if 
it existed at the present day." What depravity and perverseness ! 
To maintain the obligation of a divine law, and. in the same breath 
avow an entire dissent from it. Surely this is worse than denying 
law's obligation. G. M. S. seems to be unable to distinguish 
between the practicability and the preferability of a thing, and says, 
"Experience, the result of practice, is requisite before we can 
realize whether a thing be preferable or not.* It is not difficult to 
disprove the correctness of this statement. The absence of policemen 
and prisons is not practicable. But would not their absence be far 
preferable to their presence P Will Gr. M. S. give a negative reply 
to this interrogatory P But we have had no experience of a state of 
things in which there are neither constables nor prisons. How, 
then, do we know that such a state of circumstances would be pre- 
ferable to the existing state P We know it from the very nature of 
things. We know it because such a state would show the absence 
of a vast amount of crime and misery, the absence of which things 
we are certain is preferable to their presence. Yet we have had no 
experience of such a state of things. 

Besides, the terms of the question are not, "Is the offertory 
practicable P " but, "Is the offertory preferable to pew-rents?" 
We were then strictly correct in making the remark which G. M. S, 
criticizes, viz., " We are debating not the practicability, but the 
preferability of the offertory." Will G. M. S. assert that if the 
question had been, "Is the offertory practicable P " it would have, 
been the same question as it is now ? If he will not, he admits that 
there is a distinction between practicability and preferability.- 
Further on in his article, G. M. S. asks, " What then does ex« 
perience teach usP" and answers, " It has undoubtedly taught u& 
that the offertory system was never practicable, because it has- 
always been found inadequate to maintain the minister, so far as his 
temporal necessities were concerned." We shall adduce evidence 
to show that G. M. S. has made this assertion rashly, and in 
ignorance of the facts of the case. 

A clergyman who has written an essay on the English pew 
system very reasonably supposes the case of a poor man who is not 
accustomed to attend a place of worship seating himself in a wrong 
pew, and being put out of the place which he had taken, the result 
being that the man resolves not to go again. Such a case would be 
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prevented if sittings were no loDger bought and paid for, for pew- 
rents are just that. As regards an objection whicti may be brought 
that if persons have no particular seat which they regukrly 
occupy, confusion will be caused where reverence is required, we 
would say, Let persons ordinarily occupy the same seats, but if 
any of those seats is previously taken by a stranger let him re- 
tain it. It is not probable that regular attendants would take the 
sittings of other regular attendants. 

At public meetings and lectures people are generally satisfied 
with such places as may be vacant, willing to make room for others, 
and to sit beside their inferiors. All being admitted on one footing 
much irritation and unpleasantness of feeling is avoided which 
is perpetuated by the pew-rent system where God is worshipped, 
and would be avoided by the substitution of the offertory for that 
system. 

Another clergyman in a recently published essay on the offer- 
tory, says, ** In other parishes, again, incumbents, encouM^ed by 
the success of the offertory, collected for other purposes, and con- 
vinced of the impropriety of the pew-rent system, have had what 
seemed at first the hardihood, to throw themselves on the voluntary 
offerings of the people, and of all who have made the experiment 
we have never heard of any one who has regretted it." 

The same writer, having given the amount of gold, silver, and 
copper, respectively conmlDuted to the offertory in a year at 
a certain church, goes on to say, " In other churches, after both 
systems have been tried, the amount of the offertory has been found 
greatly to exceed the pew-rents. At St. Philip's, Clerkenwell, for 
mstance, the pew-rents amounted to £80 per annum; but since 
these have been abolished, £400 to £500 per annum has been 
obtained from the offertory. At St. Matthias, Stoke Newing^on, 
the offertory averages £1,000 per annum, a sum certainly greater 
than could be obtained by pew-rents, and this, it must be remem- 
bered, is not collected from a rich coDgregation like that of St. 
Andrew's, Wells-street, or All Saints, Margaret Street, but from 
one which is mostly composed of the middle and lower classes. 
This has been found sufficient not only to double the endowment 
which the incumbent receives, but also to provide curates, and to 
defray the expenses of all the parochial institutions." 

Instances of the success of the offertory might be indefinitely 
multiplied, and these might be taken from every kind of parish and 
every sort of congregation. 

These positive statements, made by those acquainted with the facts 
stated, completely overturn the assertion of G. M. S., and prove 
that the offertory is preferable to the pew-rent system. 

S. S. 

NEGATIVE EEPLT. 

S. S. is an able writer, but a gentleman of peculiar views. He 
seems to have a clear though narrow vision, and to be in the habit 
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of carefully keeping bis eyes from wandering beyond the limits in 
wbicb his idea of Christian liberty has enclosed him. We admire 
him for his staunch adherence to these self-imposed boundaries, 
and scarcely feel warranted in inviting him to "fresh fields and 

Pastures new " in controversy. It is plain, that, though he loves 
ebate, he is imwilling to discuss ; between which two things we 
think there is a considerable difference. Debate always signifies or 
at least generally implies, the attempt to beat down an opponent 
without giving him a fair chance of striking in favour of ms own 
views ; in short, means that the debater's opinions are fixed; while 
discussion, as we understand it, is to strike reason against reason, 
to test the strength and value of each, so that every feeble argu- 
ment may be broken down, that no false argument may be per- 
mitted to stand, and that the truth, round which the good and 
sufficient reasons are ranged, may then be held to be established in 
its right of place. Debate may be delighted in by a stubborn mind. 
Discussion can only bring gratification to a truly impartial and 
honestly thoughtful one. We shall endeavour to meet argument 
by reply. 

Thefreeness of Christianity first dwelt on by S. S. is spiritual, 
not temporal. It refers to the missionary state of the gospel in its 
early condition, not to the fixed state of the church when disciple- 
ship has been voluntarily entered into by the constant hearer. Is 
S. S. prepared to act up to his own principles (p. 29) ** whatever 
talents, whatever amount of the world's good (Christians) possess 
. . . they were commanded to freely give, use, or impart the same 
for the good of others"? Will he labour without fee or reward, 
sell without price, give without return, impart without recompense P 
and if so, how will he " provide^r^^ for his own house ? " JN eces- 
sity is laid on men in civilized communities to have a fixed and 
stated way of gaining a living, and clergymen are not exempted 
from this primary duty. On S. S.'s plan the clergymen would not 
gain a living, he would gain a begging, and what came of that sort 
of living by ofiertories the history of friars and monks will tell. 
The spirit of the Lord Jesus cannot be in those who desire to 
expose God's clergymen to the same condition as " the commoners 
of the air ; " or rather the dogs which eat of the crumbs which fall 
from the table. 

The payment of pew-rents is not " an obedience extorted or com- 
pelled against the will" (p. 30). It is a voluntary agreement 
not only entered into with, but terminable at the will of the renter. 
** The nature of trading " (p. 30) no more appears in the pew-rent 
system than in the offertory, for the ofiertory is really putting up 
the preaching of the gospel to public auction, and allowing every 
one to appraise its value at whatever he likes. Why shomd it be 
the minister, who is ** first to preach the gospel," and be thereafter 
rewarded, if, and in proportion, as the hearers think dt P If " the 
precept" freely give "has a double meaning" (p. 30), why is it not 
operative on minister and people at once, on the people to offer 
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temporal support, and on the minister to offer spiritnal edification? 
Can it really be true that a clergyman's " duty is to preach the 
gospel at the hazard of receiving nothing for it " P Wherefore so, 
unless the same law holds with the merchant, the labourer, the 
manufacturer, in short, with all who occupy seats in church? 
should they not also give what they deal in, or do at the hazard of 
receiving nothing for it, and that, too, without power of appeal to 
any law court to insist upon their claim of payment ? Pew-rents 
could not be paid for before they existed, hence pew-rents could 
not be mentioned or enforced in the New Testament. How are 
either people or clergymen to obey the injunction ** Owe no man 
anything,*' if the offertory is to be made universal? That more is 
given to the offertory than is given by pew*rents, as affirmed on 
page 31, is an argument against the offertory. That is trading on 
charity, and imposing on the people " a burden greater than they 
can bear," or should bear under Christianity. Wno does not know 
the privations imdergone by the poor in their strife to give, in 
answer to the clergyman's alms-seeking, " liberally." i?eople see 
the value of their money in all other things, but they do not see it 
in Christian preaching ; hence they are disinclined to give. They 
say,— 

" What is the worth of anything 
Bat jost so mach as it will bring ?** 

And as they see nothing tangible brought to them by it, they 
count that of none effect which really preserves their health, 
wealth, good name, and holy hopes. "Ecclesiastical finance" 
(p. 260) may call for the use of many, even of every honest agency, 
but until men really learn the worth of Christianity there is no way 
of convincing them of its value like charging them for its support, 
and when they have learned its true worth, they will neither grudge 
pew-rent nor offertory. 

E. S., as the ally of S. S., comes forward in strange style. ** The 
pew-rent system and the offertory should not be brought into com- 
parison " (p. 104) ; therefore we shall debate the question of the 
preferability of the one over the other. 

The offertory **is of apostolic institution" (p. 106). But it is, 
as we have shown above, so instituted, because nothing else was 
possible in that a^e. Is It. S. prepared to maintain that all things 
" of apostolic institution " are incumbent on the church P Then our 
clergymen must become the wanderers, outcasts, and persecuted 
ones of the earth ; must not have any house of their own any- 
where, but take the first house that offers as their place of sojourn ; 
must labour for their own subsistence, thatthey may notbe burden- 
some on the flock of Christ ; must not be regularly educated for 
their profession, must take no thought what they should say before 
beginning to preach, and insist on it that the Church should have 
" all things m common," from q^ueen to quean, from prince to 
pauper. This would be a fine improvement of society. Such 
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nonsense is always the result of preferring the letter of the word, 
** which killeth," to the spirit of Christ, which " maketh alive." 

Offerings to the temple were both fixed and free (p. 105), there- 
fore, argues E. S., following the analogy of Scripture, we ought to 
have no fixed pew-rent, but only the/rec offertory. Is the offertory 
not often much more compulsory than the pew-rent ? Does it not 
often result in making a poor brother ashamed of his poverty in 
the very house of prayer H We contend, in opposition toK. S., that 
" it tends to keep up and increase that distinction between man 
and man in the place where, above all others, all are really equal " 
(p. 107), for it brings the poverty of the poor and the wealth of the 
rich vividly before the sensibilities of a man every sabbath day : 
instead of being settled with quietly and periodically, like the pew- 
rent, the offertory, like the daughters of the horse«-leech, cries out 
continually. Give ! give ! 

D. M. (p. 259) discusses the illegality, not the preferability, of 
the pew-rent in parish churches, and into that land of " all-confu- 
sionary " thought, the law, we cannot follow him, except to say that 
able-bodied beggars are, we believe, treated by the law as vagrants, 
and that, if D. M. were to make all clergymen depend on the 
eleemosynary aid of the begging-box, i, e,, offertory, ne might bo 
advising a thing as illegal as the up-lifting of pew-rents. 

D. M.'s '* logic " is, it seems, irrefragible, and quite upsets " such 
illogical arguments as Arnold's " (p. 260), at once. Take a speci- 
men ; we are discussing the question " Is the offertory preferable 
to the pew system P " He argued, if people like the pew system, 
" then allow them to hold their own upon their own principles.'* 
Sapient, is it not? Do what you like is Christianity, and that 
settles the preferability. 

If this were a mere question of " church finance " (p. 126), we 
could understand it to mean, by which agency can the maximum of 
income be squeezed out of any given congregation, the offertory or 
the pew system? i. e,, by making the payments made for the 
support of Christian ordinances be given at each service, in the 
presence of the entire congregation, or by making the payments on 
a sliding scale from a small sum to a higher one, agreed upon pri- 
vately, and settled in the same manner at stated intervals. The 
former is undoubtedly the most distinct method of ** making the 
most,** but it is also the way, we think, to excite the greatest 
amount of sensitiveness and shamefacedness in the poor, and the 
most likely to puff up the self-importance of the rich ; both great 
evils, we think. 

The pew system, on the contrary, fixes a decent minimum on 
which ordinances can be maintained ; considers the general average 
of the incomes of those likely to attend ; proportions the various 
payments expected to these, and then offers accommodation to such 
as require it at this moderate fixed payment, making provision, 
moreover, for a certain number of sittings for the poor and for 
strangers. This being arranged, Christian ordinances are secured, 
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the proper maintenance of the clergyman is provided for, and yet 
the offertory is free to be employed for any special object of 
Christian effort or philanthropy. The offertory sets aside the pew- 
rent system, but the pew-rent system can be worked with the 
offertory. 

We haye now, we think, discussed in order the several argnmenta 
advanced by the maintainors of the affirmative, and we believe that 
most of them will be foxmd to be shivered against the weapons of 
truth we wield. While we do not undervalue the offertory as an 
aid in Christian philanthropy, we think that, as a system of keeping 
up settled Christian ordinances, the pew-rent is best adapted for the 
majority of churches. Abkolb. 



AEE PUBLIC LECTURES PEOFITABLE FOE 
INSTEUCTIONP 

AFFIEMATIVB ABTICLE. — IV. 

With fact, experience, and common sense to guide us, this is no 
question. We feel it difficult to believe that any one is in earnest 
in making it one. Our public lecturers are almost all gentlemen 
who have more than an ordiDary acquaintance with the subjects on 
which they discourse. This being so, it is impossible, witn truth, 
to negative what is now debated. Any person who knows more 
than ourselves, let him open his mouth when he will, is sure to 
instruct us if we are capaole of being instructed. We speak for 
ourselves. We have never heard a lecture without being greatly 
instructed. If the writers who have adopted the negative fairly 
view the evidence in the light of their own experience, we believe 
they will find it harmonize with our own opinions. This subjeet is 
independent of theory and speculation. It belongs to the domain 
of fact and experience ; and herein we find an aflirmative decision 
which seems to us indubitable. 

We do not believe it necessary nor relevant to point to lectures 
other than public or popular to decide this matter. We stick to tiie 
text — Are popular lectures profitable for instruction? and believe 
we have already pointed to proof quite enough to sustain the affirm- 
ative of what is here assumed to be a question. Common sense, 
real fact, and experience, are great authorities with us ; and where 
we find them contradicted we always suspect some sophistry — some 
trickery of thought or speech. 

If any more evidence be required on the subject we point to ih.e 
true history of public lecturing. Every propagandist, of whatever 
kind, makes use of this means to instruct others on the subject 
which interests him ; and what is more, he has ever found it suc- 
cessful. The memory of the reader will supply him with abundant 
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infltanceB of it. Anti-slavery, !Reform, short hours of labour, edu- 
cation, <feo., hare ail been aided by popular lectures. Affirmatiye 
writers have already reminded him of the lectures on anti-com-law 
matters. Men, in this way, have also been instructed oh temperance, 
ecclesiastical affairs, and indeed on everything. So, it is well known, 
and facts teach, that popular lectures are profitable for instruction. 

Those who have adopted the negative side have paraded the 
abuses, mismanagement, and accidents of public lectures, as though 
that were condemning evidence. But thoughtful persons see at a 
glance this is no proof, but that it is simply irrelevant. It is now 
well-known that proof even of abuse is no argument against use. 
It is no argument against public lectures to say, that, as a means of 
instruction, they are not perfect. The common sense of this matter 
is well put in the table of contents of that best of human books, " On 
the Improvement of the Mind," by Dr. Watts—*' Chap. 2, Five 
methods of improving, described and compared, viz., observation, 
reading, instruction hi/ lectures^ conversation, and study, with their 
severaT advantages and defects*' The advantages, says Watts, are 
these : " There is something more sprightly, more d[elightful and 
entertaining, in the living discourse of a wise, learned, and well- 
qualified teacher, than there is in the silent and sedentary practice 
of reading. The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, and 
the polite and alluring manner which some teachers have attained, 
will engage the attention, keep the soul fixed, and convey and 
insinuate into the mind the ideas of things in a more lively and 
forcible way, than the mere reading of books in the silence and 
retirement of the closet. A living instructor can convey to our 
senses those notions with which he would furnish our minds when 
he teaches us natural philosophy, or most parts of mathematical 
learning. He can make the experiments before our eyes, he can 
describe figures and diagrams, point to the lines and angles, and 
make^ out the demonstration in a more intelligible manner by 
sensible means, which cannot be done so well by mere reading, even 
if we should have the same figures lying in a book before our eyes.*' 

What is the nature of the arguments of the negativians on this 
subject F Impartiality must pronounce it to be a medley of mis- 
taken assertions, fallacies, exaggerations, and would-be ridicule. 
Of course all such matter is pointless. What pertinency is there in 
stating that " amusement rather than instruction is the object of 
lecturers " P It does not quadrate with truth. What point is there 
in objecting that " lecturers have their hotbies P *' If they have, 
instruction is only the more certain. What. is the worth of the 
objection, that lecturers are often " technical P" It is only when 
unavoidable, and that is seldom. What is the use of telling us of a 
want of adaptation between lecturer and hearer in point of culture P 
A docile mind on the one side, and a learned one on the other, is 
aU that is needed. What avails it to tell us lecturers are too varied, 
too rapid, too trifling, too shallow, too deep, too unconnected, too 
little appreciated, and I know not whatP Hearers, and they are 
the majority, with a determination to learn, turn all this base metid 
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into gold, for, notwithstanding all the drawhacks that can be enu- 
merated, they attend lectures to get, and they do get, the gold of 

INSTBUCTION. 

In conclusion, we may express a hope we have "riddled the 
armoury of the negativians, and, to the " satisfaction " of impartial 
readers " placed them hors de combat,'* We now wait with eager- 
ness the promised "parting paper," in which" all our arguments 
are to be scattered to the winds." 

Jarroto, Eobebt P. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE. — ^IV. 

What are lectures? Merely readings of professedly original 
matter, but often mere faint shadows of what the lecturer has read 
in books. They are therefore often merely books diluted, and at 
their best they are only books in embryo — books in the process of 
conception — ^tentative books — experiments as to how certain opin- 
ions are likely to be received. In either case they cannot be profit- 
able for public instruction : in the former, because they are mere 
make-beheves ; in the latter, because they afford no opportunity for 
deliberation, reflection and careful re-thinking. Lectures, as we 
have them, are now effete means of doing that imperfectly which 
books can do thoroughly — giving stimulation to study. In former 
days, when all thought was reproduced by speech and little was 
ever entrusted to writing, and before printing was invented, lectures 
were all very well ; but now-a-days we have changed all that. All 
the greater minds of our age lecture in magazines, reviews, or news- 

ners, and give expression to the treasures of their mind in books, 
brary is now the people's imiversity, the newspaper is the place 
where we find conversation on the news of the day, magazines give 
us our occasional lectures, and books supply the function of profes- 
sional courses of collegiate instruction. Why should men leave 
their homes and waste time in going to, waiting for, and coming 
from lectures, when the greatest thinkers of our age, of all times, 
are willing to instruct us at home patiently and unpatronizingly ? 
J. S. Mill offers to discourse on liberty, representative government, 
political economy, to the people, at a cost not more than that 
charged for. a course of diluted verbosity and doubtful matter at our 
athenaeums, <&;c. Professor Fawcett will teach the working man at 
home similar truths as he discourses on at Cambridge, at a merely 
nominal charge. E. D. Maurice will rehearse to the poor man as 
frequently as he pleases, his magnificent lectured on working men 
and the franchise at a fourteenth part of the original cost of hearing 
them, with the further additional benefit of being able to " bequeath 
them as a rich legacy unto our children." Even Shakspere's 
thoughts, two himdred and fifty years after his death, may still be 
heard and had in that grand globe edition of his works which 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have recently issued. Ten thousand 
great men of bye-gone ages offer to lecture to us, and shall we be 
told that public lectures are more profitable for instruction than 
those glorious " voices of the dead " P Private reading, and not 
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public lectures, is profitable for iustruction. Bead Plato, Bacon, 
Bhakspere, Hume, Homer (in Lord Derby's translation, if you 
like), Dante, Milton, Fieldinjf, Scott, and Washington, if you wiali 
to be wise, in preference to running after Grossmith, Dawson, Gil- 
fiUan, H. S. Birown and popular lecturers of a similar stamp ; or 
any of those who go on the stump, as the Yankees say. Yerily 
there is more true wisdom in a few pages of the works of those 
great writers than in yards and jears of lectures. Lectures, as 
readings, or repetitions, or recitations of prepared matter, may be 
far better given to us in books — in fact they are merely read or re- 
peated books. Did our lecturers give us fresh, living, newly-grown 
thought, irreproducible otherwise and irrecoverable if not thus heard, 
they might be profitable for instruction ; as this is not the case they 
sink below the level of books. 

The foregoing remarks entirely do away with the arguments 
adduced by " Leighton " (p. 193), from the fact that lectures are 
frequently published. He was surely purblind when he employed 
those premises ; for had they been profitable as lectures for the in- 
struction of the people, would they have been published P Is it not 
from the very fact that they have not been profitable for instruction 
that these public lectures seek a wider public through the press P 

The lecturer can only address a few, the author can address, and 
reach, and move, and instruct a great number. The pubfic can only 
now be reached through the press, which multiplies the mind of an 
author, and supplies copies thereof for such as require them. Com- 
pared to the multitude reached by books, lectures are mere private 
parties to hear readings. 

The analogy attempted to be drawn between sermons and lectures 
(p. 194) is stUl more futile, for lectures profess to instruct, sermons 
are meant to move, to stir to repentance and reform ; for this the 
living earnestness of the preacher b required, for the other it is not. 

"Leighton" has not refuted, even with Macaulay's help, the 
argument drawn from the sciolism of lectures (p. 194). It is an 
indisputable fact that periods are often rounded off and given great 
applause to, which are mere verbiage. Open any book of repub- 
lished lectures you choose, and you will find an excuse about flatu- 
lence or inflation of style, of the necessary diffuseness of the matter 
to adapt it to an audience. Why should we willingly accept chaff 
among bread when we can get it without P We complain of the 
sciolism, because it is the necessary effect to encourage that, not to 
lessen it. It becomes a serious objection when it is seen that lec- 
tures hide it where it exists, if the lecturer is adroit, and that they 
encourage that spinning of a grain of thought into a long yarn of 
discourse. This may pass when " set in a note-book,*' to be •* learned 
and conned by rote " by one individual, and that the writer, when 
it would not pass if set in a book to be submitted to the leisurely 
perusal of many. 

The idea of *• Elpisticos," that public lecturers " do for the public 
what the schoolmaster does for boys " (p. 24), is only about half the 
truth ; they treat the public as boys, and give them mere driblets 
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of information, knowing that their pupila are not to be subjected 
to any examination. He is not accurate in saying, in his comparison 
of university with public lectures, " there are similar instruments 
and similar materials, and wo cannot see what should prevent a 
similar result." No ! Well, we do ; the absence of sixnilar con- 
ditions. Undergraduates attend lectures with certain responsibili- 
ties and prospects ; but public lectures are attended without any 
ultimate responsibility, or any future prospect of being subject to a 
tripos examination, feesides, public lecturers are not mea who act 
as schoolmasters, anxious to act upon and influence the minds of 
their " public *' pupils. They say their say, then hie away ; school- 
masters do not act so. I am afraid that there would be but small 
grounds for a general Elpistic if schools were managed on the plan 
that public lectures, with the approval of " Elpisticbs," are carried 
on. 

L. W. H. — is he a hwjer ? — has given us the postman analogy. 
Could there have been a clearer case of suicidal sophistry ? If the 
greater number of persons to whom the postman is supposed to 
bring communications could not read, who would hold the postman 
in esteem P N ot the majority. Now the public, as regards lectures, 
are represented by L. W . E,. as incapable of reading ; nence the lec- 
turer, like the postman, is admitted to be all but useless. He 
brings up the book-lecture argument again. "We say, welc<»me the 
book, avaunt the lecturer ! 

On the whole, however paradoxical it may appear, we do not 
think that public lectures are or can be profitable for instruction in 
any but the sheerest minority of cases. Shut the lecture-room, 
open the library ; turn the hall into a newspaper reading-room, and 
institute a debating society, if you must have talk; but let the 
sham imitations of university prelections be abolished, and the 
residts will be found far more profitable for instruction than lectures 
deiiv&red per secula seculorum, P.H. 



DOES POETEY DECLINE WITH THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF CIVILIZATION? 

AFFIEMi-TIVB ABTICLE. — ^III. 

Light by being diffused is weakened. Knowledge by being 
spread becomes less valued as a possession* Scarcity causes dearth, 
and hence an over-supply causes anything whatever to be held 
cheap. Every village in our day has its ** Thomas the Ehymer," 
"Jamie the Poeter," or something of that sort; and Poet Closo 
actually finds public patronage for lines like these ; — 
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" I envy not the man how feels 

Ko charm in doing good ; 
The highest pleasare that I find, 

It warms my very blood! 
When dire misfortune falls npon 

A man to cmsh him down, 
I'd share with him my loaf of bread, 

Should it be white or brown." 

Poet Close and Poet Tennyson ! Such is the terrible conjunction 
which the present age aflfords, and yet no "Dunciad" is sung. 
Homer is out-matched by Heraud and Washington Moon; Ovid 
and TibuUus find rivals in elegiacs in Gifford and Alford ; Tupper now 
condescends to compete at once with Hesiod and Shakspere ; Alex. 
Smith is our modem Cowley ; Moschus and Bion, Donne and 
Weaver, are outdone by Robert Buchanan ; Ben Jon son has Bou- 
cicault for antagonist ; and Aristophanes must give place to Sothern. 
In a former age it was felt by Pope that degeneracy had come upon 
poetry ; but Tate and Brady, Shad well and Blackmore are brilliant 
and glorious writers as compared with the authors of verses whose 
" calculating faculty " has been enshrined, like a whinstone in a 
pearl casket, in cream wove and scarlet gilt covers. Can such 
things be, and yet it be argued that poetry has not declined P The 
poet formerly was all but a holy being — one worthy of worship— an 
inspired one, a maker and a prophet. He claimed and was acknow- 
ledged to have inspiration. The nine muses — the sacred nine — with 
Apollo to boot, supplied him with height of argument and grace of 
style. But now the death of a village cur can excite versification ; 
and yet the demise of one whose death ** eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations " could scarcely elicit fit verses to be read beside the prose 
notices of the daily newspapers. In this the decay of poetry is 
woefully manifested, and no better proof can be asked of the asser- 
tion that ** poetry has declined with civilization.** 

Compare the laureate poet of all England, whom we admire 
almost above all living men, with his predecessors Chaucer and 
Spenser ; then compare the prose of the ages of Chaucer, Shakspere, 
Milton, Dry den, and Pope, with the prose of the age of Coleridge, De 
Quincy, M^caulay, and Carlyle, and evidence patent to every one 
will be felt to be there of the decay of poetry. Poetry has not even 
stood still amidst movement and stir, but it has actually retro- 
graded. Science is the true poetry of modern days. It has outshot 
the finest fancies and the nimblest wits. The very brightest dreams 
of the poet have been outstripped by the mere everyday contrivances 
of science. Poetiy, like sculpture, has lost the power of rivalry ; 
like architecture, it has failed; like necromancy, it has been out^ 
grown. The novel has supplanted the epic ; the newspaper leader 
the Pindaric ode; the pagesof Putic^ the biting satire ; the funeral 
sermon the elegiac verse, and the lecturer supplies the place of the 
rbapsodist; history excels the drama, and political oratory has 
gained the place once held by didactic verse. 
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Poetry has increased in yolumes, not in volume ; in words, not 
worth; in length, not strength; and in tedium, not tunefulness. 
Imagination cannot picture such wonders as science can realize, and 
men haye taken to effect rather to affect. The fancy of the past 
yields to the brilliancy of the present ; and our explained Nature 
leaves no harbour of refuge for gods, nymphs, naia^, satyrs, elves, 
fays, Slc. Philosophy has put these to flight, and history has now 
to succumb to the scientinc spirit of the time, and prefer facts to 
fanciful hypotheses. To write a ** Polyolbion " in our day is unne- 
cessary, for we have gazetteers and guide-books, and cyclopaedias 
save us from Cyclops and Eumenides. Poetry is at a discount, 
except as a sort of imitation of the antique. It has no felt relation 
to the age. Scott saw this, and thought to save poetry by com- 
bining it with roi^ance, but the nation preferred ** Waverley " to 
"Marmion," and would rather read Fronde's "Henry VIII." than 
Milman's " Anne Boleyn." The days of poetry, like those of chi- 
valry, are gone — gone to return not. 

Let us take the test It. S. gives ; sacred poetry. Compare the 
majesty, pathos, beauty, and religiousness of the Psalms, — even 
read in their prose translation; in Brady and Tate, Sternhold 
and Hopkins, or good old Francis Rouse, who gave the Scotch 
their version, — with the " Christian Year " of the justly lamented 
Keble, with Sir Boimdel Palmer's ** Book of Praise;" an<J do the 
latter not sink infinitely into the shade, and therefore show that 
poetry declines with the advancement of even Christian civilization? 
Greece, Eome, and Italy, are shown to have been superior to all 
acquirers of subsequent fame, from the incessant desire and the as 
constant failure of the most famous scholars and poets to translate 
the great works of their great authors. 

It is not that " distance lends enchantment to the view " that we 
think the elder poets better than the youuger ; it is because, as a 
fact, mind was fresher, nature more eagerly loved for herself, not 
for what she gave, and thoughts were less earnestly given to utili- 
tarian aims, that we think the poets of our day cannot but be inferior 
to those who sang in the days of " the world's grey fathers." 

Dalziel. 



NEGATIVE AETICLE.— III. 

Civilization is evidently that state of society which harmonizes 
with orthodox laws, and attainments which are made by the 
development and right use of the mental faculties. Poetry has 
been defined to mean more than is generally understood by it, and 
even more than is comprehended in it ; but the words — ^metrical 
representation seem to express what is generally implied when the 
word is used. Now, to deal with poems would be a never-ending 
task, and, if we grasp the subject as one great whole, in order to 
deal with it with any degree of success, we must determine what is 
mostly represented, and then classify the different subjects. We 
might speak of the thousand and one subjects that form the small 
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talk of every Tillage, town, and city, all of which are represented br 
poetasters ; but the object to be kept in yiew is to exclude would!- 
be-poets, and to deal with the works of men of honoured name. 
And what have they represented to any extent which may not be 
sununed up as facts, feelmgs, and imagination P In class first, facts 
wliich have been recognized and understood through the agency of 
the senses, and represented in the most suitable language at the 
author's command. In class second, feelings resulting from the 
operations or influences of various agencies are described in the 
most melting, beautiful, or thrilling words that could be collected 
or even invented. In class third, the imagination is represented so 
vividly, that we have wondered where the authors acquired their 
knowledge of the language that seemed to have gushed from them 
like waters from the ever-bubbling spring. The question may be 
asked, what is mostly meant by facts? To which we answer, 
tilings that are presented to the mind through the agency of sight 
or hearing, or other sources. The vices of royalty, or monarchs 
and their subjects, politics, despotism, misrule, priestly dogmas, 
the battle field, heroic deeds, appalling shipwrecks, the discoveries of 
science, logical conclusions, literary compositions, and revelations, 
affectations of society, &c., all of which have been represented by 
poets of well-known celebrity. And then there are God's facts. 
jN^ature, with all her beauty, grandeur, magnificence, riches, and 
phenomenal displays. Every lover or admirer of poetical works 
is conscious that these, too, and many other facts, have been 
metrically represented by the poet's genius. Feelings, or sensa- 
tions, resulting from fear, danger, disappointment, privations, 
acquisitions, in short, from mental and physical exercise, have been 
described with pathos such as poets only feel. And then comes the 
imagination, of which Ogilvie gives us a very understandable defi- 
nition. " A mental image or fancy, idea, conception ; that faculty 
of the mind which forms new combinations of ideas from materials 
stored up in the memory ; contrivance, schemes formed in the mind, 
device, conceit, an unsolid or fanciful opinion, first purpose or 
motion of the mind." What, then, was the object that was iiept in 
view by such men as Milton, Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Browning, Byron, Pope, and many others of equal note ? Was it 
simply to represent the bare fact, to express the feeling, and to fling 
their images to men caring little or nothing about their form or 
beauty? No. Their aim was to clothe the tact so as to rivet the 
attention of their readers ; to express the feeling in such a way as to 
infuse it, as it were, into others ; to paint their images in such 
glowing colours that even casual visitors to their picture galleries 
might be fascinated against their wills. And, if such had not been 
their object, how would they stand now in the estimation of men 
who possess all the elements of civilization, suppose that men had 
been found, with more money than sense, to publish their works? 
Why the very men who now seem to exist as stars that will never 
die would be regarded as poetasters rather than poets. And then 
1866. 2 ▲ 
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imagine, if it is possible, Milton's " Paradise Lost ** being written 
by a man who was uncultivated in crery respect, and wbo was 
obliged to catch at erery word that would express his meaning or 
serve his purpose, and what would it be worth P Even less thaa 
the most common set of songs that is warbled bj the unnoticed 
ballad girl. And what would Pope's ** Essay on Criticism " be if it did 
not give us a clear proof of a thoroughly enltrvated mind, if, in fact, 
some of the elements of civilization shone not in it P It would be 
simply a criticism not worthy of being criticised. The songs — if, 
indeed, they can be called songs — of the savage, on being inter- 
preted, are foxmd to have no attractiveness whatever ; those of the 
semi-civilized, but isolated, are slightly meritorious ; those of the 
self-educated artizan, who makes his rhymes in the workshop, and 
circulates them among his fellows, are often found to indicate talent 
of no mean order. But the works of the superior natural poet of 
gre at acquisition are read and prized by the upper ten thousand. 
What is the secret of these marked contrasts P Are not the songs 
of the savage found to be disordered medleys of nonsensical trash, 
just because their authors possess none of the elements of civiliza* 
tionP Surely no one will say no. But those of the celebrated 
poets are valued because they evidence cultivated minds, and aka 
because of the superiority of the language used. The material or 
the immaterial may supply the text, but words make the book ; and 
who will say that the acquisition of language and acquired or im- 
proved constructive ability are not elements of civibzatioaP To 
what conclusion, then, can we come other than that, if poetry de- 
clines with the advancement of civilization, it must be because the 
poet's genius is degenerating, from some unknown cause, and not 
because the elements of civilization are, or can be, detrimental? 
To argue otherwise would be equal to asserting that the forging 
ability of the village blacksmith is superior to the skill of the gold- 
smith for representing the beauty ana worth of the precious metal. 
In fact, he who argues that the advancement of civilization dimin- 
ishes the commendatoriness of poetry, must be prepared to admit 
that ignorance gives us the best literature. J. G-. N. 



DOES THE DRAMA ELEVATE OE DEGRADE P 

AFFIBMATIVB ABTICLB. — Y. 

Thb drama is a public school of manners and virtue. It k not 
merely entertaining, it is highly useful. Some of the greatest 
minds in every age, and in every literature of the world, have choseoL 
the drama as the vehicle of their thoughts. The drama is living 
thought. Tile creations of the poet's fancy live and move, think and 
act, feel and suffer in our presence. In it tnonght gets a life beyond 
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k^ ; k entevB mto the poet as experience, aeqvureff ^sistenee in his 
imagination, passes forth from him thought, in which state it enters 
mto the actor from whom it proceeds asHfe. Here, then, is a proof 
that it is not a mere scapegrace of the mind, a prodigal son of 
literature. It is the nearest approach to ereatiTeness possible to 
man. The sculptor arranges and expresses form, the painter seiass 
upon knd gives representative existence to form and colour, the 
poet gives outward symbols of thought, but the dramatist, when 
his productions are performed, reproduces life. The drama Ib not 
only an exquisite poem, it is a living novel as well as a brilliant 
series of paintings, in which the figures are real and vital. It is 
history realized, events made visible, and thought presei^ed to the 
receptive wind. 

The written drama is the poetry of activity, and the acted drama 
is poetry in action. Both are poetr]r» and as poetry are essentiaUy 
elevating, for all poetry is an elevating of thought above 1^ dull 
levels of life ; but they are each much more so because of the vitality 
and reality imparted to them by their representative nature. They 
show the growth of character, the progress of passion, the causative 
energy of events. The drama is. realized metaphysics. There i» 
more genuine mental philosophy in Hamlet and Lear than m a 
hundred verbose prose treatises on the science of mind. This is a 
highly valuable quality of the drama ; for far more people can be 
found to see a play than to j)eruse a philosophical treatise. The 
intellect, the emotions, the wits, the principles of morals, are all 
seen. discussed in vital activity in a drama, and to know the causes 
and consequences of thoughts, passions, mistaJces, delinquencies, 
&e„ is not a degrading but an elevating acquisiticoi. 

But the drama is not only metaphysics enlivened ; a good play 
it an animated novel, and a novel wnose truth to nature is tried by 
the best of all tests, an appeal to visibility. " The mere fact,** says 
G.M.S. (p. 286), " that it is a representation of a pretended reality 
defines its actual character," that is, in other words, we presume, 
it is a living lie. Perhaps G-.M.S. will kindly inform us what is not 
a ** representation of a pretended reality P*' Is poetry at all anything 
elseP We think not. Is all poetry, therefore, to be tabooed P £ 
science au^ht but a "representation of a pretended reality?'* We 
affirm that it is not. Man cannot know reality. The real, it is bey<»id 
his power to seize. He can only represent that which he deems to 
be the real ; and when he talks of the certainties of science, he hot 
pretends. Number me the " representations of a pretended reality " 
to which astronomy has given her sanction in differing ages ; or 
geology, or electricity, or chemistry P Even botany, as soon as it 
&aves classification, and betakes itself to explanations, drivels into 
^fference. If " anything that tends to cause truth to appear in 
fietitious form has a pernicious influence," what criminalify must 
attach to that storehouse of lies — ^history I-^lnstory, which oufi^t to 
be the record of the actual, but is well known to be the most shame- 
lessly suborned witness in every party dispute. 
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If the drama " bewilders tlie imagination," and thereby is worthy 
of censure, how trebly worse is Nature, which bewilders the imagi- 
nation of a thousand poets, and through them intoxicates with its 
semi-divine insanity, the most intellectual of the children of the 
earth ! and is not religion even liable to a similar censure P So, 
then the drama alone is to be found fault with, and these are not to 
be exposed to a similar righteous judgment. If this is a sound 
objection against the drama, it is equally so against Nature, oratory, 
and we would even venture to add — mathematics. 

** Excitement " (p. 286) is bad in excess ; but in moderation it is 
a great good. Medical men keep a whole laboratory of excitants 
for their practice, must we dismiss all excitants, or only regulate 
their use ; if the latter, why oppose the drama P if the former, what 
is to be done in sickness P ''No amusement whatever can be 
realized from attendance at the theatre " (p. 286). Hear this, ye 
Thespian votaries, and confess that your whole lifetime has been 
spent in a mistake 1 You and I, and all of us, have been going to 
the theatre in the belief that we were amused, but G.M.S., wiser in 
his generation than all the wise, has foimd out the great error of 
our lives. None of us has ever, enjoyed the splendid elocution of 
Faucit or Glyn, the merry-making of Stirling or Sedgwick, the fine 
impersonations of Phelps or Yandenhoff, Montgome^ or Sullivan, 
Buckstone, Sothem, 0*Toole, the Boucicaulis, the Xeans, and all 
the other haunters of the stage have not really given us any delight. 
Our faces have been glum, and our hearts sad, when we thought 
we were laughing boisterously at FalstafTs humours, or been de- 
lighted with the solemnities of Hamlet. Well, we declare we live 
in a strange world for we did not think men would run in crowds 
in all cities and in all countries to pay for enjoyment, and yet be 
mistaken all the while ; but we " live and learn " — though the doc- 
trine of G.M.S. is rather strange ! 

" The moral degradation that is usually seen in the vicinity " of 
theatres is no argument against them — else the same mournful 
arguments might be used against the meeting of the Houses of 
Parliament, Exeter Hall, Church soirees, and evening sermons. 
Evidences of " moral degradation " come upon us too freciuenliy 
in every vicinity ; but these do not prove that aU that is in their 
vicinity is necessarily tainted by it, or akin to it. G.M.S. has 
doubted the Scripture references in favour of the drama. I have 
only followed the lead of scriptural commentators who expound 
certain passages as dramatical, and characterize others as possessed 
of singular dramatic grace, vividness, and force. They are merely 
adduced to show that the drama in itself is not opposed to the 
Scriptures, and therefore that it is not the inevitable tendency of 
the drama to degrade. It is but a subsidiary argument, and enough 
is advanced over and above this altogether, to prove that the drama 
elevates much more than it, in itself, degrades, which was the thesis 
to be proved by Philomathbs. 
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KEGATiyB ABTICLE. — V. 

I VBANKLY own, thoufi^h I fear the statement may be received with 
a shrug by some of our mends on the other side — that in the follow- 
ing paper, I intend to view the drama from a Christian standpoint. 
I am no advocate of a dogmatic war of texts. The views I hold 
have not, so far as I am aware, either narrowed mv judgment, or 
weakened my relish for legitimate enjoyment. I have no desire 
for anything in these pages but rational and candid argument. 
But one's reasoning on a subject like this, can only be honestly 
shaped by the principles he has adopted in respect of moral and 
religious truth. Mine are scriptural. I have accepted the Bible 
as the true and ultimate exponent of what a man's life ought to be. 
The aims he should keep in view are those which it reveals. The 
tempers by which he should be actuated are those which it incul- 
cates. The precepts by which he should be governed are those 
which it enjoins. Amusement is not to be sought for in anything 
which is at variance with the " very pure " word. I fear this is a 
different view of life to that which breathes through the article of 
"F. S. Mills," it is therefore not astonishing that we should 
widely differ in some of our conclusions. 

There is a mighty fascination to an imaginative mind, in the 
glare and dazzle of theatrical performance. The unquestionable 
excitement of a well acted drama, the light and music of the stage, 
the brilliant scenery, the moving plot, the absorbing progression of 
scene and act till the culmination of the piece is reached ; these 
things, combined at first with their thorough novelty, invest the 
theatre with immense allurements to a pleasure-seeking nature. 
It has, therefore, the disposition of a majority to speak in its favour, 
and blunt the force of any argument which can be employed 
against it. It has further on its side, as the affirmative articles 
have shown, the sympathies and Spoken sentiments of many who 
have held exalted places in the world of literature, of some, I regret 
to say, who have given themselves to the ministry of the gospel. 

But, on the other hand, the very intensity of the fascination which 
the stage exerts, is one of the most potent arguments which can be 
used against it. It is to myriads an intoxicating agency, as power- 
ful in its own way as the much decried alcoholic drinks. For pne 
case where it elevates, in a thousand it more or less destro5% a 
taste for the deeper,^ but less exciting and sensuous pleasures of 
thought and study ; it engenders a restless, frivolous state of mind, 
and despoils the soul of its capacity for deep and earnest impres- 
sions. From experience I am convinced that a passion for the 
theatre, and an interest in the earnest work of life cannot co-exist. 
Imagination is a capital servant to the mind, the pleasures it 
ministers are peculiarly its own, and I can go as far in the praise 
of its tempered exercise as '* F. S. Mills " can reasonably wish. 
Imagination, however, becomes an evil when it usurps a governing 
position there, and to give it a tyrant power I hold to be the influ- 
ence of the drama, when performed on the stage. 
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A good deal has been said about iht moral inflaence of the 
drama, in prei^nting Tirid and accurate representationa of the 
beauty of Tirtne and the defonnit^ of Tiee before the vimon of its 
patoons. But, I aak, even supposmg the matter of stage plays to 
be entirely unexceptionable, how can ^eir petformance ever be |«o- 
duotive of benefit ? Befc^e a man can produce a lasting impretdmi 
on 1^ mind of another, must be not himself be known, or at 
least conceived, to be thoroughly in earnest P The truths he xtttevs 
may be weighty in the highest degree, but if l^ey ace known to come 
from l^e lip alone, while the heart is full of totally diiSf^^rent fedlings 
and thoughts, how can they stir the inner nature of the heaver wilii 
true impulses for good P The truths which are spoken must be 
fe»lt to be in the man, as part of the man, as animatmg, regulatiii^y 
TOveming his own life, as breathed warm from his own warm-beat- 
mg heart, ere i&ey can fall widi arresting power upon the spirit of 
another. But what of 1^ theatre which " F. 8. Milk " has so wi- 
reservedly lauded P I daresay his picture of the gre^ room is 
correct enough, but among the crowd of actors to wh(mi we are 
l&ere introduced, where is he or she who is thinking of imparting 
moral impressions to the audience, or even possessed of the deep 
moral earnestness, not to say piety, which would fit one for tiie 
task. Hieir whole performance is feigning from beginnii^ to end ; 
or, if it be said that the acting itself construes them to enter into 
the spirit of their part, then judge how the actor must be im- 
proved who plays lago, or the actress who performs Lady Macbeth. 
Tlie audience may for a moment be impressed with the sentiments 
whidi burst with all the clearance of reality from the lips of i3as 
]performer, but the thought reeurs that this is only counterfeit, and 
m the burst of applause which greets the successful player, the 
spell is broken and for ever. Witness the smiling, joking, criti- 
cising, which immediately succeed. If such a school teaches any- 
thing at all, it can only show how perfectly dissimulaticHoi is pos- 
sible, and so plant in the soxd the seeds of guile raliier than those 
of virtue. 

But I urge further, l^at to speak of the theatre as a moral sdiool 
is to offer a plea which quite misrepresents the actual object aimed 
at. The theatre exists, and has luways existed, not to profit, hot 
to amuse. To teach morality is not an end to which the amuse- 
ment is made subservient, but the amusement is the end, and m a 
great majority of the plays usually enacted, there is little morality 
beyond what will make the performance decent. Existii^ to 
please, the morality of the stage will not do to be of a verynigh 
class character. If it were too fastidious and natural, it wouhl 
fail to attract. The moral lesson of the stage must be su^-ooated 
with sensation and excitement, and lightened with a sprmklmg €i 
the comic. It is plays of this description that attract the most, and 
allure " the bumper houses." 

Take it even at its best, and ** plot-interest," as " Philomathet" 
puts it, is the fascination of l^e drama. But '* plot-Interest," as 
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the stage exhibits it," is the roflMQtio aad exoeptional, and not by 
any means the ordinary feature of life, and ther^ore I add that 
the strong, sensational colouring which the stage throws around 
life must prove injurious to minds accustomed to feast on its re- 
presentations. fTow, being sensational as it often is, can it be 
■Mral ; ^x>nseienoe can no more be efieetoally aroused and kd, while 
the low^r passions wxe Irrelhr and ezdted, than heay«n can mirror 
itself in the bosom of a ruffled lake. 

I would infer from tdiese considerations, eY>ea without the voiee 
of hiftonr, that the drama as it is, has been, and lik^y will con* 
tmrne to Se, so long as it lasts, is not an elevating agency, but the 
lererse. My opponent will say, "You have no right thus to 
identify the draaia with the theatre, and to judge the theatre by 
what it is; to speak of the drama, is to speaK of Shakspere. 
Well, you may call the " Pilgrim's Progress," the bode of Job, and 
the Bible narratives dramas if you choose, I grant at once ihxA 
tiieir influenee is ennobling. The Greek and Boman plays were 
like oar own, the most of them bear the stamp of genius. Some 
of them are chaste and profitable, others are polluting in the 
extreme. As to Shakspere, I cannot think the mOTalitr of his 
^avs to be very free from blemishes, or their influence wholly for 
good, but still I gratefully acknowledge their general value, amd, 
when calmly studied, their healthful tendency. It is not with 
Shakspere's plays I quarrel, but with the theatres where they are 
performed, and where even tAe^ are brought forward least of all, 
SOle theatre opens the door to all comers, £>wever dissolute, if only 
tl^y are gifted with a measure of histronic power, and into liie 
BM>u1^ of these persons it puts the noble sentiments, oHientimes 
the sacred words and appeals, which enter into the piece. This is 
a kind of unwarrantable sacrilege, often worse. On me other hand, 
it places men and women xmder the necessity of studying parts, 
acting passions, and uttering language which cannot failto olunt 
tibeir finer feelings, and espeeifdly to rob womanhood of those 
retiring and modest graces which are peculiarly her own. The 
ancients seem to me ahead of us in this respect, for no woman was 
then allowed to come upon the stage at all. Then, the very 
nature of the case gives a contradiction to the strange assertion of 
" F. S. Mills," that players are exposed to no greater temptations to 
immoraHiy than persons in other professions. Why, the very 
business of the stage itself ;place6 the performers in relations, and 
mingles the sexes together in a manner, and under exciting eir- 
eumstanees, which, so l<Mig as these are " of like passions with 
ourselves," cannot help doing harm, and particidarly, I say again, 
doing harm to the fairer part of the company. ^ F. S. Mius also 
wishes us to believe that the viUanies, vices, and seducUons whUAk 
are exhibited on the boards of theatres should havo the effect of 
di^^tii^; men wiih sin ; and quotes 

" Vice is a monster of so frightfal mien, 

As to be hated, needs bat to be seen." 
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Are the next two lines, more apnosite by far to the subjeet of the 
theatre, omitted in his edition of tne poets P 

" Tet seen toe oft, familiftr with his f ftce, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

And what shall we say of such absurd and frivolous caricatures 
of life and manners as those of the farce, and the " Lord Don- 
dreary" school of Comedy. They render folly amusing, and 
neither succeed in holding it up to scorn, nor try to do so. ^Nothing 
can be conceived more utterly at variance than these exhibitions 
with the inspired injunctions of the apostle. " Let your speech be 
always with grace ;" " Let no corrupt communication proceed out 
of your mouth, but that which is good for the use of edifying." 
"Neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jesting, whick are 
not convenient, but let them be not once named among you, as 
becometh saints." 

I have left hardly any space to touch upon the history of the 
drama. I think that, in full accordance with what has been said, 
it goes decidedly against the position of our opponents. It was by 
her mad rage for this and kindred amusements, that Greece pavea 
the way for her own ruin. The drama flourished most in JSome 
when her power was rapidly declining. The dramatic literature of 
the Eestoration in our own country is emphatically a disgrace to 
that page of our history, and all throughout the tone of the drama 
has risen and fallen with the age. It has not led, but followed it; 
therefore its influence has not oeen elevating. When society was 
most corrupt, the theatre was most extensively patronized. The 
reign of terror in France is a marked example, the theatres in- 
creasing during that period from five to twenty-five. Nay, France 
is to this day the home of the theatre, and certainly the condition 
of its frivolous, efleminated people says little for the drama's 
ennobling influence. 

Making all allowances, the theatre is assuredly the favourite 
resort of the dissolute and dissipated both of the higher and lower 
orders of society. I cannot see what attractions the drama would 
have for these, were it not that it ministered to their passions. At 
all events, it is their haunt, their characteristic haunt, and there- 
fore I say emphatically, it is not the place for the Christian. 

In fine, the very nature of the enacted drama, as a performance, 
destroys its efficacy as a moral power in society. A vast number 
of our dramatic performances are of the type called sensational — 
the morality of others is extremely questionable ; these can only 
degrade. The amusement of the theatre is too exciting to l>e 
elevating — too absorbing to invigorate. Were I convinced that 
the influence of the theatre was ennobling, I would conscientiously 
give it all support ; believing it to be the generator and nursery of 
much evil and frivolity, with equal conscientiousness, I feel myself 
constrained to avoid it. J. O. 
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DE. SAMUEL BROWN. 

The gospel of " Saccess in Life " is not tHe divinest. There is a 
glory in failure to master and attain a high ideal to which all the 
renown of an achieved reputation is as " moonlight unto sunlight." 
The life of faith, which not only hopes against hope, but works in 
despite of despair, has a grandeur nobler than titles won, wealth 
gained, fame acquired, and the whole object of a heart's wish 
grasped and held, can show or possess. The Erangel of Faith 
requires to be no less energetically preached than the positive philo- 
sophy that social prosperity is the highest ^ood, and the noblest 
aim of mankind. The palpable and the familiar, the near and the 
earthly, are already engrossing enough in their claims upon human 
life. We require to be convinced that there is in faith an essential 
excellence and power as a mover of the vital forces, as an elevator 
of hope and enort, as a sustainer and quickener of affections and 
ambitions, as a concentrator of capabilities and aeqaisitions, to 
which there is no equal or Just rival. The eye is keener, the soul 
stronger, the mind more effusive, the will more fixed, and the entire 
nature more unitedly active when animated by faith than when 
excited by the yearning of passion, the greed of acquisition, or 
gratified by the grasp of realized aspirations. 

An ideal is a blessed and blessing outgrowth of the spirit. li; 
attracts and works into unison all the varied powers of thought, 
feeling, and will ; and b}r their union imparts an excelling strength 
and grandeur which entitles it to an aureole of glorjr, even when 
the life it vivified has had the verdict of this world written on it in 
one word — failure. 

AU true greatness has faith for its chief element. The really 
great is the truly faith-full man. Success depends on circumstances 
some of which may be beyond the power or control of the thinker 
or the worker ; but the aim is the issue of his own life. It is the 
ideal of the man. A grovelling spirit is incapable of giving pro- 
ductive birth to a noble and ennobling ideal. To possess a grand 
ideal is to be great, but to persevere in the pursuit, and endeavour 
to work out that ideal in the face of fate, — amid the grief of friends, 
the scorn of foes, the contumely of the selfish, the doubt of many, 
and with the sustainment of few, is hard, hard,— is inexpressibhr 
sad, but is noble. Faith, not foolhardily prompting on, but confi- 
dently urging effort, and life itself ^ven in sacrifice to that faith. 
This 18 true martyrdom— be it for rehgion, for politics, for literature 
or for scienea. 
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Dr. Samuel Brown was a martyr to science, a martyr faithful 
nnto death. We cannot hut think that the story of his life will 
possess an interest for those who relish these records of " Toiling 
Upward " though we cannot write as his epitaph, " He attained !" 

There is truth in the gospels of Bndeavour and of Sorrow, as 
well as in that of Success — ^yea, much more so ; for the faith which 
holds the heart tight to its endearours, despite the sorrows which 
labour to unman the slaiv^, is a nobler effort of spirit than that 
whose promptings are constantly verified by success. Such a life 
was that-^exeen^tional, indeed, but truly giv^n as an example — of 
TTinri of whom Hearea's self ezelainied to earth, " Eeee Homoi" of 
Socrates, of Dante, of Columbus^ of CopM*nicu£, of Galileo, of Sir 
Philip Sidsey, of Wolfe, of Burns, of Shelley, of Peed, of Lewis, &c., 
of all of whom it may be said they toikd for great ends, yet ilied 
bef(Mre tiiey were attamed. In such lives we r 

''All fhe soul in wrapt sospension, 

AH the qtiiTering, palpitating 
Chords of Ufe in utmost tension 
With the fervonr of invention, 

Widi the raptnre of creatiDg.'' 

And in the yery heat and mid^t of their endeayouring, — ^their a 
still unaccomplished, — we find them called to undergo the ''long 
mysterious exodus of death." They are martyrs for faith's sake, 
and, in being so, their life is, howerer outwardly a Tulare — a hjMLvewL 
ennobled suooess. 

Samuel Brown was bom at Haddington, 23rd February, 1817. 
He was the fourth and name-son of Dr. S. Brown, of Hada}ngt<»i« 
the founder of itinerating libraries ; and the grandson of the s^- 
taught Scottish divine, whose "DictioDary of me Bible," and " Self- 
Interpreting Bible," have done much for the elucidaticm of Scrip- 
ture truth. He was pre-eminently a healthy-n^nded boy, who 
loved the sports of youth, and enjoyed heartily the games aad 
occupations of the young. He was greatly given to ezenrsioning* 
and often led his companions fatiguing pilgrimages, whose tiring 
effects were sddom much felt till past, so entertaining did he make 
^e way as they went on. He dia his school- work well and oredit- 
ahly, but he was not by any means an over-studious votary of bodes. 
In the Burgh School of km native town till 1830, and thereafter at 
the Edinhurgh Hi^h School, he did the tasks assigned to him mith 
a sort of medium industry, and took as inuch delight in holiday 
rambles as active boyhood usually does. Hie home-training to 
which he was subjected was kindly and religious. His father was 
an elder in the dissenting church of which Am father had been ihe 
pastor, and he dutifully catechized the juniors of the household 
with the intent of testing their head-knowledge, and their heart- 
love of religious truths. Of these inquisitions into matters of £m& 
and praetice, Samuel tihe younger had his due diare. 

In his sixteenth year (session 1832-3), he entered ths «iiiriisil|f 
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of Hdinburgk as a •ttnieni of meokicixie. The xnedica^ sc^iool of 
EdinlMirgli has been oelebarated for eeniuries, bat Brown had littla 
design of givine his days and nigh^ to the labi^ons anxieties of 
professional medioal life. BJe aimed rather at the attainment of a 
aeient^c ^idtnre for his iat^eet, and a rery early bias towards the 
study of chemistry manifested kself in him. Along with Edward 
Forbes and other notaUe spirits, then studying in " thejmy metro- 
polis of the north," ke aided in the establishment of *' The Oinero^ 
BUithie aub/'— familiarly called '* The O. E. M./' from ih» inittai 
letters of the Greek words for wine, love, and learning. It bound 
ks members to sooiaHty, truthfulness, and studiousnees. In 18d7 
he was sent to St. Petersburg, where his eldest brother was resi- 
dent. Here he remained for a seasim prior to his entering the 
dasses of Eilhard Mitscheriioh, the German chemist, diseoyerer of 
the laws of Ijsomeriaon, a new theory of the molecular constitutioft 
of bodies, and Professor of Chemistry in Berlin. While still at 
St. Petersburg, Brown was seized with t3rphus ferer, from which 
he indeed reeorered, but it left behind it a maligitaDt dysentery, 
— ^from whidi he never afterwards was free. Shattered in health, 
and stricken in hope, he returned home, where he had not long been 
when his father died; and 

*' A nearer one still, and a dearer one 
Yet than all others,*' 

also passed away from the tents of eaitk to the palace of the sk^.. 
So was he steeped in sorrow to the very lips, and was, under tms 
dreadful baptism of grief, wrung to tho inmost core of the soul, so 
much that — as if he had learnt liie secret of despair— a blank 
desolation seemed to fall up<m his life. 

But life — such as it was — was his, and the work of life he must 
do. In 1839, Samuel Brown's Thesis on "Carburets" won the 
prize, and another on " Albumen " atlaticted great atten1a<m. In 
the same year he graduated as M.D. In the winter of 1840-1 he 
and Jidward Forbes, afterwards the renowned Professor of Natural 
History m Edinburgh, commenced a course of lectures on the phi- 
losophy of science ; and he prepared two papers, " Experim^sits in 
Chemical Isomerism," which were read by Professor diristison 
before the " Eoyal Society of Edinburgh." 

These, and other researches and other experiments of his, at- 
tracted much attention; and his theory of chemical science, 
expounded and illustrated in lectures, commanded the admiration 
of men conversant with the eubjeet. His apparent success (ex* 
plained and maintained in the papers mentioned aboye) in some 
^■borate experiments for the transmutation of metals almost led 
men to belieye that the dreams of the old alchemists were about to 
be realized— so that his name became known as that of one second 
to none of those men of promise who at that time were prepanoig 
tiicffloiselyes — according to the sagest prognostieatkma of renown-* 
far th# foremost places in the future of the world. 
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Dr. S. Brown had made a repatatioA to himself in the literary 
and scientific societies of Edinburgh, as a man of original power, <n 
exquisite mind, and of sinsular persistency ; as a man who liyed in 
the light of ideas, whose life, in fact, was full of the germs of noble 
ihou^ts ; as a man to whom the miod of the world was likely to 
owe much. In the social scenes of Edinburgh he had become a 
man of mark. His intellectual power was acknowledged by Car- 
lyle and De Quincy, whom he nearly riyalled in the brilliancy of 
his monologue style of speech ; by Hamilton and Jeffrey, the former 
of whom deferred to him in regard to the methodology of science, 
while the latter!admired the critical insight he displayed ; by Chalmers 
and Hare for tne splendour and grandeur of his Christian thoughts, 
and his far-reaching philosophy of religion; by Christison and 
Forbes, who recognized his subtle seyerity of scientific reasoning; 
by Ferrier and Combe, the one so specially Platonic in his meta- 
physic power, the other so essentially a disciple of the positiye and 
experimental school of thinkers. " He had the most catholic taste 
^ well as genius ; he knew, associated with, and liked eyery indi- 
yidual and social diyersity possible, and talked in his own admirable 
way on eyery subject. He was at home alike in the most fashion- 
able and in the most unsophisticated circles, with clergymen and 
lawyers, with literary men and with the unbookish, with artists and 
with money-gatherers, with actors and mere matter-of-fact men, 
with idealists and materialists, mathematicians and poets, the adyo- 
cates of the old and raging innoyators." He numbered among his 
friends Dayid Scott, the painter, and Buskin, the philosopher of 
art ; Eobert Chambers, the huniorous and sensible, and Emerson, 
the laughless mjrstic, Wilson the radiant, and George Dawson, the 
Birmingham cynic ; Harriet Martineau and Margaret Fuller, Nichol 
and Dobell, Welsh and Goodsir, Simpson and Henderson, Mrs. 
Crowe and Catherine Sinclair, the mercurial Professor Blackie and 
the staid John Dayy. " He had the same catholicity of tastes in 
reference to books and studies." He was a young British Goethe, 
with the shadow of death on his path, though the light of life glowed 
within — he was, aboye all things else, a self-culturer. He was an 
acquisitiye, all-absorbing thinker. Everything that he heard, felt, 
read, and eyen dreamed* transfigured itself within him into thought. 
He sympathised with that he might comprehend all. He was not 
only a lucent mirror to receive, he was a kaleidoscope to hold, 
reyolve, and change and beauti^. He was not only receptive, but 
conceptive; not alone an investigator, but an expositor. He was 
always ready to exchange the fVesh mintage of his mind for anything 
that was coinable hereafter into true thought. 

As a lecturer, he excelled. His thoughts naturally crystallized 
themselves into forms of beauty — they became eloquent at the 
moment of their being. He was eloquent, not oratorical. He 
expressed thought so as to impress the hearer, he did not elaborate 
and adorn it into meretricious attractiveness. His was the eloquence 
of heart, not art. He considered the utterance of thought a duty 
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too Bacred to admit of either artificiality or of snperfioiaiity. The 
writer of this paper remembers when the chances of life brought 
Dr. S. Brown as a lecturer within a distance of seren miles or so 
from the lonely sequestration in which, upon the scantiest piltance 
on which life was sustainable, he was struggling with the problems 
of philosophic thought.. Over the raw and misty moor which 
intervened he trudged to listen to an exposition of his system of 
scientific thought, and with receptive enthusiasm heard the clear, 
pellucid accents of his flexile eloquence, sinuous as thought and 
winding subtly injbo the spirit like some occult charm. Late in the 
night vie return journey was made, after a few brief snatches of 
conversation with the inspiring thinker — then also living a reflective 
life with little more than daily bread, yet making his humble home 
at once — 

** Study, rest-room, place of toil 
And Temple too." 

That night there was a glory on the moor, a splendour' in the sky, 
and a magic in life, the remembrance of which, even yet, though 
nearly twenty years have gone, lies, like the fragrance in a long- 
kept because well-loved rose, in the heart still. It was a night of 
thought-impassioned enjoyment. And once again we heard him— 
then that was all : these are but glimpses of a glory gone. 

To 1841-2 belongs the production of two splendid semi-mystic 
lay-sermons " On the Theory of Christianity j" the first entitled, 
" The Fidianism of St. Paul," or, faith as it regards God, conscience, 
and duty; and the latter, "The Argument of Design equal to 
nothing," in so far as regards the demonstration of Him who is 
" past finding out," and intended to show that Christianity is not a 
religion of reason only, but of reasonable faith. They are suffused 
with an almost Fichtean richness, directness, force, fluency, and 
warmth of theoretic exposition. 

In 1843 he delivered a course of four " Critical Lectures on the 
Atomic Theory," an attempt to penetrate to a knowledge of " the 
possibilities of that realm of atomics where all as yet seems incohe- 
rence and mystery." These lectures were delivered before an 
audience among whom were Sir William Hamilton, then in the 
full might of health, and mind, and fame, Ferrier, whose thoughts 
were quick as well as quickening, Goodsir, sagacious and keen. Combe, 
realistic, Chalmers, impetuously imaginative, Welsh, cautious 
and critical, and all else of intellectual of whom Edinburgh could 
boast. From all these he won singular applause ; Hamilton aver- 
ring that the lecturer had in him the power to do for chemistry 
what Sir Isaac Newton did for astronomy. In the same year. Dr. 
Hope, Professor of Chemistry, resigned his chair, and Brown, who 
was then at the sea-side, was urged by many to advance his claims 
to the successorship. There was rancour m the Church of that 
time, and ecclesiasticism had much ^ower, and clung tenaciously to 
it. Brown's positive achievements in chemistry were ignored, and 
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the hypotheses wkbh he bad thrown oat in the rash cattd<MMf and 
enthusiasm of a yomkg discoverer, were made the objeets of attack 
in order to defame the candidature of a man hatefiil to a section of 
ti^e Church. Pr. Gregory, the successful candidate, had certainly, 
by his published writings and his known dexterity as a manipolatcNr, 
a good right to the appointment; but the judgment to which Brown 
was exposed was uniair, inasmuch as it ignored all his positiiFC 
adiievements, and made reference only to his unproved or non- 
established hypotheses, while all Gregory's posiftire successes were 
chronicled and enlarged upon, and his unsuccessful attem^s were 
never taken into account. It was a sect's trick, by which brown's 
chances in life were pruelly sacrificed. But he did not succumb 
without a gallant struggle — a faith was in. him which upheld hm 
soul. 

The "two processes for silicon" which he had proposed were 
objected to as not affording correct experimental proof of the trans* 
mutability of carbon into silicon. He referred the case to compe- 
tent chemists. Dr. Gregory, of Aberdeen, accepted as one, but 
was incapacitated by illness from acting ; Dr. (now Sir) Richard 
Kane kindly offered himself, and Brown went to Dublin to repeat 
his experiment before the referee. Dr. George Wilson carried on 
in Edinburgh a simultaneous trial. Though some anomalous results 
were obtained, nothing definitely establishmg the general principles 
of the New Chemistry was forthcoming ; and this appeal to experi- 
ment having failed, he retired, " cast down, but not in despair.*' 
In this he proved himself worthy of the, advice and good wishes of 
Carlyle, in nis note in reference to this professorship, "I know not, 
God only knows whether, glorious as it looks, it might be really 
useful to you, in the heroic and sweet sense of use ; whether I ought 
to wish it for you or not. But I do very heartily wish you may 
get the thing which, whether it look well or ill, may be of use to 
you. . . . Goodhap to you ; and good courage, with whatever 
nap." It says a good deal, not only for Brown, but for his friends 
as well, that this failure had no effect in alienating their regard, 
but rather strengthened their affection for him. Nor did he miter 
in faith, in ijurpose, or in labour. He gave himself unremittingly 
to pursue his belief to some practical elucidation and proof, and 
with the earnestness of his entire soul devoted himself to silent 
experimentation in that behalf. 

Inventive thought is combinative, puts together old things into 
new forms ; discoveries are decomposing, they proceed by analysis 
of that which is present and attamable into that which has been 
and out of which whatever exists has grown. These seek to 
resolve realities into the initial and unal atoms from which they 
take their present forms. That this was possible to man, and that 
thus the secrets of the upbuilding of the material fabric of the uni- 
verse would be given to science, Brown believed with the persistent 
faith of convicMon. 

For years at Eosebank, a roughly-bdlt two-storeyed house at 
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PoxtoBdllo, ei whioh tlie chief rooms were devoted to laiioratofj 
purposes, — liis sister doing the little honse-keeping necessities of his 
iemi-hermitage, in which salt fish and ship-hiscuit, washed down 
with lihations of tea, formed the common fare— he laboured more 
assiduouslj than ever to effect the proof of his hypotheses ; inter- 
rupting his chemical pursuits only by occasional philosophic con- 
Terse and literary effort. 

A few of these literary excursus we may note datedly. " On the 
Theory of Small Doses," in the JEComaopathic Journal, 1843 ; " Sir 
Humphrey Davy," in the North British Beview, 1844 ; " Nature 
and Man^ ' portion of a lecture delivered in 1Q45 ; ** The History 
of Science," in Lowe's Sdinhur^h Magazine (of which he was 
editor), 1846 ; '* George Herbert," in Macphail's Ecclesiastidal Ma^ 
gazinte; and " Ghosts and Ghost-Seers," in North British Review, 
1848; and in the same periodical a paper on David Scott, his artist- 
friend, . besides an article in the Massachusetts (U.S.) Quarterly 
Meview, on liie " Methodology of Mesmerism," in 1849. Of I^ 
Palladium he undertook the management for a time, but ill health 
often interfered with the perfect performance of the duties of editor. 
To 1849, at a time of temporary exclusion from other work, belongs 
the production of the tragedy of " Galileo Galilei," a metaphysical 
rather than a dramatic poem, expository of the struggles of genius 
in conflict with usage and authority, in the subtle inward strife of 
sense, passion, and intellect, and in the religious mind the contest 
between belief in dogmas and faith in science. It contains splendid 
passage^ and is a skilfully evolved, though occasionally rather 
obscure, story of the too frequent fate of such thinkers as — 

" Love, think, speak, and live against the tide 
Of kindly cnstom." 

In 1850 he designed a sonnet-poem on "The Humanities of 
Science," of which he only completed "The Overture," in nine 
sonnets ; and so much as he intended writing in regard to Astronomy. 
These are vivid, condensed, and polished, although unrevised. 
Papers on " The Finite and the Infinite," also belong to 1850. To 
the North British Beview he contributed " Animal Magnetism," in 
1851 ; and " Phlogiston and Lavoisier " in 1852. In the same year he 
furnished to the Westminster Review papers on "The Atomic 
Theory before Christ and Since," and "Physical Puritanism." 
After that he fixed upon the subject of a great work to be the sub- 
limest efflorescence of his life. It was on " The Interrelations of 
God, Man, and Nature." It was never finished — though some por- 
tions of it are extant. Neither was his " New Chemistry " ftilly 
prepared for publication — though portions of this and note-books, 
tetters, journals, &c., exist, in which the supreme faith of his 
scientific life, to which he gave ungrudgingly long days of labour, 
long nights of watching, and for which he endured pangs and 
agonies almost exceeding the powers of belief, is maintained and 
held to be possible^ probable, even true and all but provable. 
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Still, however, it muat be granted that he failed to bring his "theory 
of natare into efieotiye unison with the inflexible phenomena of the 
world of facts," and the seal of death was laid upon him before the 
fountains of scientific truth after which he thirsted were unsealed to 
him or to others. 
He had felt in the life of the affections, how much, — 
** Tie better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all." 

After ten years of availless sorrow, he married his cousin Helen 
Littlejohn, and his life of suffering was assuaged by the hallowing 
affections of domesticity. But the long monotony of pain, the con- 
densed woe of mental vigour stirred by imquenchable aspirations 
struggling against a cureless bodily ailment, which made a single 
nights imbroken rest a unique experience in a space of seven 
yeairs, became settled into a steady journey to the grave. Oh, the 
long martyrdom of a couch of paintul unrest, with so much to do 
and to desire ! Oh, the terrible agony of sublime ideals unrealizable 
by reason of bodily prostration and immitigable suffering arising from 
the off-putting of the earthly house, the fleshly tabernacle of the 
soul ! Oh, the intense woe of an tmachieved renown, seen to be 
possible by the eye of faith, found to be impossible by the dis- 
astrous failure of the outward frame ! Only that a faith of a higher 
order and of a purer nature sanctified the spirit and reconciled it 
to the unsearchable mystery of this probation, submission could 
neither have been attained or maintained. He dutifully struggled 
for life and used all means of restoration and alleviation, but the grasp 
of disease was relentless. Medicine, change, dietetics, artificial aids, 
&c., were tried, but all vainly. At last he began to long for his 
native Haddington, and thither, in June, 1853, he removed. Eor 
a brief month he rallied, but then relapsed, and the venr breath of 
death seemed to have chilled him into sculpture ; but the struggle 
was renewed and the heart-beat somewhat strengthened. He 
attained a little strength, and that little he used to gratify his 
widowed mother's wish, in writing a memoir of his father. This was 
accomplished before his own end came. That came after sore and 
unequivocal distress, during which he said, ** pray for me ; not 
for cure or alleviation, these are mean things to ask from our 
Patherinheaven,but that his perfect will may be accomplished in me." 
On (September 20th, 1856, the message came, and the sufferer was 
released. If, 

"Only those are crowned and sainted, 
Who with grief have been acquainted," 

we may well hope that Dr. Samuel Brown was one of Grod*8 own, 
" made perfect through suffering." 

Such is the sad yet noble story of a toiler not yet ten years since 
wrenched from the hopes, efforts and life of earth by him who is,— 

" Dreaded of man, and sornamed the Destroyer.'' 

Shall we say it was a life all uselessi fruitless and futile— that the 
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long abortive sorrows of its thirty-nine years were vain — and that 
the endeavonrs involved in it were gratuitously borne P far from it. 
To live for a grand conception and to die for it is true heroism — a 
heroism not only noble, but very needful to be shown, in this our age 
of selfishness and of the adoration of success. A life of faith- 
deep, earnest, resolute working, and suffering faith — is of high 
worth, as showing the divine possibilities in man. This life too is 
greatly valuable in our own time, in our age of science- worship, as 
an assertion, borne witness to with courageous persistency— that 
faith is not excluded -by, but is expressly included in science. All 
science is elaborated through the agency of that faith which is 
"the evidence of things unseen." Even though we doubted, 
which we are far from doing, the ultimate possibility of realizing 
the visions of Dr. Samuel Brown regarding Chemistry, we should yet 
consider his life of an almost unspeakable value as that of a sincere 
and honest thinker, inquirer, worker, by whom self-sacrifice was 
made noble, and " toiling upward " in faith, was seen to be heroic. 
For ourselves, we would rather die as Brown did, working vigor- 
ously for the unattainable than clutch and hold the attainable, 
whatever it were, with a sodden heart and a dead soul. The 
perishable' won by the perishable, in whatever measure, can never 
requite for the up-giving of the imperishable or the placing in 
jeopardy the entire eternal- worth of life. The word " overcome " 
does not always imply visible, outward, jjatient, or even conscious 
success. There is a conquest of base desires, there is a conquest of 
self, nobler than the acquisition of hoarded stores and garnered 
treasures ; for these to-day are, and to-morrow we are as strange as 
clods to their wooing, their witchery, and their winsomeness. 
Life's truest " toiling upward "may be accomplished within ourselves, 
in any sphere and in all circumstances. If the life of Samuel 
Brown but help us to realize the nobility of a life of faith the 
heroism of a death uncrowned by worldly recognition or reward, 
the possibility being indeed "made perfect" through suffering, 
neither will the story have been told nor the life lived in vain. 

There is in every life a lesson deep and earnest, if we can but see 
it ; there is with every life — ^however inappreciable by our human 
eyes it may be — a divine purpose subserved and fulfilled ; there is 
for every power given an adequate effect, in heaven's arrangement, 
demanded and gained; and, howsoever mysterious the turns and 
changes, the twists and seeming waywardness of fate and life, are 
to us, we may still live and labour in hope and faith ; and 

" Be fare that God 
Ke'er dooms to waste the strength he deigns t' impart." 
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THE NATUEE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

What can we know about this nniverse wherein we find our- 
selves P A very grave question ; peculiarly demanding consideration 
at the present day, when men's thoughts are drifting loose from 
their old moorings, and are carried about in their own despite on a 
sea of speculations, in which, if they have no compass by which to 
guide their course, they may easily make shipwreck ; and, since it 
is one on which we believe much light may oe thrown by certain 
considerations which we regard as new in the aspect of them pre- 
sented here, we ask attention for these considerations. 

We repeat, then, what can we know about this universe wherein 
we find ourselves P The reply will come readily to the lips of a 
large and increasing class. What science teaches us about the facts 
observable in Nature ; their order, their succession ; the laws, to use 
a common phrase, by which they are governed. This we can know, 
and this, they will perhaps add, is all that we can know. Of what 
does not come within this definition we may indeed make guesses, 
but we can know nothing. Let it not be supposed that we are 
about to contest this doctrine by asserting that there is any road 
to a knowledge of the universe shorter, or more certain, than the 
scientific road of hypotheses tested by careful observation. We 
thoroughly accept the proposition that all true knowledge of the 
universe must rest on our experience of its action on ourselves; 
that only by carefully examining the testimony given by our sensa- 
tions can we gain any certainty as to the world wherein we live ; 
and that if we try to step off this ground we plunge into we know 
not what bogs or deserts. But what do we experience in sensation P 
What can ooservation show usP It may be replied, Surely the 
answer to that question is clear enough. True ooservation shows 
us what is without ourselves. 

Here we join issue. Assuming the word ourselves to include, as 
it does in common usage, our bodies as well as our minds, we assert 
that what we can experience and observe is entirely within ourselves. 
What, then, it may be asked, do you mean to deny the reality of 
an external world P By no means. On the contrary, we are firmly 
persuaded of its existence. But to this we would call attention, 
that we cannot directly observe this world; that we can know 
nothing of it except mediately, by its action upon ourselves. What 
we call our experience of Nature consists of inferences made by our 
intelligence from actions of which we are conscious in ourselves, to 
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objects whence these actions may be derived ; and these objects we 
literally create for ourselves, by our imaginations, to account for 
our sensations. 

To illustrate this position by an instance : — We are awakened in 
the morning by a bright light : we open our eyes and perceive a 
small, very dazzling circle in the midst of a mass of blue, pleasant 
to our sight, which grows white in the neighbourhood of the dazzliog 
circle ; and we say, I see the sun in the sky. If the person who 
opens his eyes to this spectacle is well instructed in modern science, 
these words mean to him something like what follows: — **At a 
distance from the earth, where I am, so great that it would take a 
railway train, travelling day and night 40 miles an hour, 250 years 
to reach it, there is a body so vast, that 1,000 earths placed in a 
straight line, touching each other, would not reach across it. 
Round this great body my dwelling-place is in constant motion, 
turning round at the same time on itself, and thus now brings me 
in sight of the centre, now hides it from me. From all sides of this 
central body there perpetually stream forth movements of a sub- 
stance, called by me ether, recurring many millions of times in a, 
second, and advancing at the rate of 186,000 miles in the same time^ 
Of this ever-moving ether one part penetrates my body, and pro- 
duces in my optic nerve corresponding movements of which I am- 
'conscious. This is what I mean by saying I see the sun ; and the 
blue sky round it means to me a layer a few miles thick of two- 
highly elastic, invisible bodies, oxygen and nitrogen, containing 
certain other substances, but especially one formed by the union of 
oxygen with another elastic, invisible substance, hydrogen ; sub- 
stances which, by arresting and taking up some of the very rapid 
motions produced by the sun in the ether, influence other portions^ 
of my optic nerve, so as to give rise to the motions called by me- 
sky-blue.** 

This, and a good deal more like this, the words " I see the sun 
in a blue sky" mean to an observer who takes his stand upon the 
height attained by modern science. Go a little way back in the*- 
history of mankind, and what would they have meant ? "What did 
they mean to Bacon P to whom, after the invention of the telescope^ 
with the knowledge of the Copernican system, it seemed " unwar- 
rantable to separate the sun from the choir of planets wherewith it 
has so many properties in common;** and "remove the earth froni 
that centre ^/ihere the human sight and ancient inveterate opinion 
placed it J '** who argued that " the suspicion of any interval betweeu 
real and apparent time vanished, on considering to what a distance 
objects that are barely white may of a sudden be seen, amounting 
to sixty miles at the least ;**t and who recognized "three very 
remarkable kinds of regions between the globe of the earth and 
the utmost extent of the heavens ; viz., the tract of air, which, after 
it begins to be purged of the earth*s effluvia, and to be more rarifle^ 

♦ »' Animtttd Astron.," § i., 6, ». f « Nov. Org.," II., § ii., 230, 
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by the effluvia of the celestial bodies, tries and endeaTours to be- 
come flame; as in the case of the lower comets, which seem to be of 
a middle nature between the consistent one of the stars and a more 
perishable one."* 

Pass back a few centuries more to the age of Dante, Under his 
guidance descend the narrowing circles of hell, to the centre of the 
earth; climb up the shaggy body of Satan, fixed at the very middle, 
with his head in the lowest sphere of hell, and his legs sticking out 
in the opposite direction ; mount the sevenfold stages of the tower 
of purgatory on the under side of the earth, and thence pass into 
the celestial spheres above it ; you traverse in succession those of 
the Moon, of Mercury, and Venus, and then come to that of 
Nature's great minister, who to the world — 

" Imparts the virtue of the heavens, 
Aud by bis light measures out time, 
Ever along the spiral lines revolving, 
Which, now earlier and now later, everjr day 
Present him.** t 

Here We find a system of the universe in some respects much 
more positive and distinct in its declarations than the system 
familiar to ourselves ; a system whose great outlines crop out in 
Bacon, though already blurred by the doubts due to advancing 
knowledge; a svstem where the results of Greek astronomy are 
combined with tne statements of the Scriptures to make a world- 
how utterly unlike the world imagined by us ! Yet to Bacon and 
Dante, as to ourselves, and all the many thinkers whose ideas of 
the universe interest those who are curious to note the advance of 
discovery, the phenomena observed have been substantially the 
same, — sun, sky, stars, moon, planets, earth. The difierence has lain 
not in the phenomena of sensation, but in the construction put upon 
them by man's imagination in different ages. 

It is very true that our observations of these phenomena are 
much more varied, detailed, and accurate than those known to 
former ages, and that the im|}0S8ibility of reconciling these observa- 
tions with the ancient theories has been the main cause of their 
abandonment. But the faculty which creates theory is not simply 
observation. Observation, however careful, long continued, and 
well recorded, could but accumulate an ever-increasing mass of 
separate phenomena, were it not accompanied by the action of the 
imagination, in putting together the materials supplied by observa- 
tion in a manner which permits reflection to make them intelligible. 
This action, so common a part of our every-day life, so masked 
beneath other operations resting upon it that it has almost escaped 
the attention even of the acutest observers, till the ^adual progress 
of metaphysical inquiry has brought it into notice, lies at the 
source of all that can properly be called knowledge. The due 
appreciation of it is, we are satisfied, the key to the many per-- 

• "Animated Astron.," § i., 20, 21. f "Pwidise," x., 163. 
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plexities of metaphysical research, while it is also the recondling 
medium between science and religion. 

It is admitted on all sides that human knowledge is bound up 
with the existence of common or general thoughts ; that is, thoughts 
which rise above particular objects of sensation to something in- 
eluding many such objects, and are expressed by common or 
generu names, as plant, animal, man, &c. How are these common 
names obtained, and what knowledge do they give usP Two 
principal answers have been given to these questions. The first, 
the answer of Plato, modified in various ways by his successors in 
the schools of ideal philosophy, treats common names as the carriers 
of a natural revelation, expressive of notions belonging to our 
minds, which we find in them when, withdrawing our attention 
from the details of individual phenomena, we fix them upon the 
general principles of all existence, whose great outlines are discern- 
ible by our consciousness. The second answer, given by those who 
claim their descent from Aristotle, treats common words as formed 
by the action of our minds in abstracting from different sensible 
objects some specific character, to the exclusion of any other, and 
as applicable to all the objects whence the abstraction is made^ 
because they apply to each one very imperfectly.* In either case 
it will be observed that the process is assumed to be one of abstrac- 
tion. We are supposed to drop individual peculiarities out of 
sight, in order to arrive at something general, with the difference 
that, in the one case we are held, by withdrawing our thoughts 
from the phenomenal, to penetrate to a vision of the permanent 
realities beneath it ; in the other, only to drop one distinction after 
another till we come to a vision of— nothing particular. 

We do not purpose to examine the rival claims of these opposite 
theories, because we are convinced that both are in error, in treating 
as a work of abstraction that which is really a work of construction. 
This proposition we shall endeavour to establish by the following 
chain of reasons : — 

I. By showing that the mind possesses a constructive power 
inherent in itself and independent of anj sensation. 

n. By showing how, by the application of this faculty, we gain 
the notion of an external world of sensible objects. 

IIL By showing that the so-called process of abstraction is only 
a continuation of this process of construction. 

IV. By showing how the notion that general words are formed 
by abstraction arises. 

V. By showing that the opposite opinions, entertained by the 
rival schools of philosophy mentioned above as to the relations be- 
tween knowledge and experience, are due to their having overlooked 
this constructive action of the intelligence. 

VI. By showing that this action agrees with the most recent dis- 
coveries in mental physiology. 

1st. If we withdraw our attention from all objects of sensation, and 
» See WUtely'B "Logic," IV., § vi., p. 6; Mdnsers " Met," 38. 
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think them all away, there remains the consciousness of a power to 
imagine motions and their combinations bj the pnre act of our wills. 
Whether such a consciousness would exist if we had never had any 
experience of sensation it is as unnecessary as it is impossible to deter- 
mine. We can deal with our minds only as we find tnem, and that, as 
we find them, they possess this power seems to us certain. Will any 
one who examines his own mind carefully deny that he can ima^ne 
a point moving continuously in any direction, leaving behind it almeP 
that he can form figures in imagination by combining two or more 
such lines so that they may intersect P that he can imagine such a 
figure to rotate round a central point so as to generate a surface in 
which all the lines forming it lie P that he can again combine such 
surfaces into the forms of solids, and thus can construct the founda- 
tions of mathematical science without reference to any object of 
sensation known to him P But if so, the mind does possess an inherent 
constructive faculty — the power, by the exercise of the imagination, 
through acts of will, to determine and bring together motions so as 
to form objects for reflective analysis. 

2nd. JNTow how would a mind possessing such a faculty deal with 
sensations P What are sensations P The j)hysiologists agree in 
ascribing them to different motions produced in our nervous system, 
which act upon our intelligence. But we have seen that this intel- 
ligence can by its own act originate and combine motions. What 
should it do, then, in regard to those motions of which it is con- 
scious that they do not originate in its own acts P First, it woidd 
inevitably refer them to some source of motion other than and 
external to itself, and would thus form the notion of an outer worid. 
Secondly, it would seek to continue, so far as the case allowed, its 
own action, by combining these motions, if they admitted of being 
so combined, into figures, surfaces, and solids, as it did the motions 
originating in its own action. Now this is exactly what our minds 
do. For instance, suppose we see what we call an apple ; what does 
this mean P We perceive only a set of tints blending into each 
other to produce a certain form. In uniting these tints into this 
form we follow Nature so closely that we seem to add nothing of 
our own. But is this all that an apple means to us P Far from it. 
These colours we arrange in imagination into varieties of distance, 
suitable to a solid of some particular shape. Nor do we stop here. 
With this imagination of form we combine others, derived from re- 
collections of sensations produced on other occasions by objects 
possessing a similar appearance, though the sensations imme- 
diately present to our consciousness may give us no intimation of 
them— such as internal structure, consistency, smell, taste. And 
the imagination of all these sensations we bind up as an object for 
reflection by the word apple, which holds together the parts of our 
construction, and enables us to make use of it for any further pur- 
pose. Bu t so entirely is this work an act of our own combining power, 
that everv part, except the original movements constituting the 
colours of the apple, may be a mistake. The object perceived may 
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not have either the consistency, internal constitution, smell, or taste 
ascribed to it by us. Nay, its form may turd oat, on closer exami- 
nation, to be very different from what we had imagined. Yet this 
is one of the cases least favourable to the proposition, that our 
intelligence constructs for itself the objects of which it thinks. We 
have selected the sense which lets in the knowledge of the external 
world upon us iU the greatest fulness. We have supposed it 
exercised in a case of the simplest kind. We have not noticed the 
innumerable associations capable of being made, between the object 
observed and other matters more or less remotely connected with 
it. Yet, with all these qualifications, how much greater is not the 
part taken by our imagination in making that of which we think than 
the part attributable to the direct testimony of sensation P 

Take any other sense — hearing, smell, taste, touch, — it is almost 
startling to consider how little direct information it conveys about 
that which we hear, smell, taste, or touch ; how entirely we are 
indebted for the knowledge which we do attain to the action of our 
imagination in combining the materials derived from these several 
sens^es with those derived from our great teacher, sight. Yet how 
unsatisfactory would the knowledge derived from sight be were it 
not supplemented by combination with those supplied through these 
other senses, through the act, first, of the imagination in uniting 
their separate intimations; secondly, of reflection in sifting and 
verifying the union ! 

3rd. The considerations adduced above establish the constructive 
action of the imagination by evidence accordant with, though inde- 
pendent of, that derived from the physiological characters of sensa- 
tion. Now this constructive action furnishes the key to the origin 
and function of common names. The materials out of which the 
imagination forms its objects are in their nature transitory, and 
similar materials often enter into very different combinations. To 
distinguish one from another, and preserve them for permanent use, 
the imagination requires bonds to fasten together the shifting 
material in definite unions, and thus give them a hold on the 
memory. These bonds are names. Now names may be given to 
individual objects in order to discriminate one from the other. 
These are prober names, which serve only to tie up all the phe- 
nomena belonging to one person or place, and so separate them for 
thought from those belonging to any other person or place. But 
the names we have to do with discharge an opposite function, — 
instead of keeping individuals apart, they bring together an inde- 
finite number of individuals into a group. The bond by which 
such objects are mentally united need not have any closer relation 
to the objects than the string tying up a bundle of asparagus has to 
the sticks of asparagus. It may be any sound arbitrarily selected ; 
it may be a visible symbol ; it may be, and in the origin of lan- 
guages seems commonly to have been, some soimd associated with 
tke objects intended to be combined, as is clearly the case with such 
names as corvus, crow, — the creature which says caw ; or cuckoo, 
&c. But whatever the special groimd for their selection, we may 
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easilj satisfy onrselye?, by examining our own thomglits, that ilie 
common na9ies of things are simply elastic bonds by which a nnm- 
ber of concrete objects are tied together ; and that to confine the 
things included in the name to the thoughts expressed by it, is an 
error as great as it would be to suppose that a bundle of asparagus 
consists of the string which holds the sticks together. 

Take the word rose, for instance. Will any one say that in 
thinking of what this name includes he purposely leaves out any 
quality of any rose he ever saw or heard of F The images called up 
by the word before our thoughts may be few and imperfect, from 
the feebleness of memory, but they are not intentionally curtailed 
of anything belonging to any rose. We withdraw our minds from 
thinking of any individual rose exclusively — not that we may lose 
sight of its peculiarities, but that we may not be hindered from 
combining them, in all their concrete definiteness, with the concrete 
peculiarities of aU the other individuals which we desire to bring 
together for thought, into a union admitting of our taking up any 
one to compare it or any part of it with any other. 

4th. But, although the action of the mind in forming common o^ 
general words is thus one not of pulling to pieces, but of putting 
together, still it involves, as has been said, the withdrawal of oar 
attention from any one individual to fix it on groups of many 
individuals. Hence we can easily account for the prevalent opinion 
that common names represent abstractions; an opinion naturally 
strengthened by the fact that, when we substitute for the common 
name a definition of its meaning, we are driven, by the illimitable 
richness of Nature in her infinite varieties, to confine ourselves to 
some one mark or set of marks by which the individuals intended 
to be tied together may be distinguished from all others. The 
botanist who at the present day tries to define a rose, may teU us 
that it is " a shrub more or less prickly, with pinnate leaves ; pro- 
ducing fiowers, with a calyx genendly regular, having five petals 
inserted on the calyx ; many, generally more than twelve, stamens 
also so inserted, curving inwards before the expansion of the petals ; 
and a fruit consisting of a number of nut-like hairy seeds enclosed 
within the fieshy tube of the calyx, which is contracted at the 
top." He tells us if you would ascertain whether a plant new to 
you is a rose or not, shut out of consideration all other of the 
many peculiarities of the plant except these, and search for them. 
Doubtless this- is a process of abstraction. But why is it carried 
on? Not to tell us what constitutes a rose, but to let us know 
what constitutes the firing by which difierent plants may be held 
together for our reflections in one group labelled Eose, without any 
dtmger of a wrong one getting in among them. The definition 
concerns the bond, not the objects included within it ; but it is of 
these objects, not of the bond, that we think when we think of a 
rose j and it is to our dealings with these contents of our definition^ 
not to the mere definition, that our attention must be directed if we 
would appreciate aright the action of the mind in forming its so- 
called abstractions. (To he continued,) 
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THOMAS CAELYLE O^ BOOKS, STUDY, LIFE, AND 

DUTY. 

[In the closing months of 1858 we presented oar readers with a paper entitled, 
" Thomas Carlyle: a Literary Biography, and a Criticism," and since that time w.e 
have regalarly noticed and analysed his '* Frederick the Great " as it appeared. 
Oar readers, therefore, do not reqaire any notice at oar hands here of the chief 
events in the life of the Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh. This speech, 
however, has a somewhat aniqae attraction from its being an eloqaent, wise, 
affectionate, and affecting address, delivered by a writer of books, who, daring 
npwards of a quarter of a centary, has abstained from public speech, who makes 
no pretension to the character of an orator, and who had to bear npon his memory 
his own many utterances of condemnation against speech not to be followed by 
action, as well as bear up against his own great true fame as an author. It was 
essentially an extempore address; the matter studied, the manner and style left 
to the afBatns of the hour. The inspiration of genius did not fail him in his great 
venture. He may feel now again, as he did when he closed his orations on 
" Heroes and ^Hero Worship " in May, 1840, — " there was pleasure for me in this 
business, if also much pain;*' bat we hope the former quite overbalanced the 
latter — while the great good of the utterance of a large and noble heart, a cultured 
and disciplined spirit, lies before the world for its benefit, in its influences on the 
young, bright, happy souls who heard it, as well as on that wide-spread multitude 
who read it with reverent love. JVith the exception of one or two sentences— of 
an illustrative character^the speech will be found entire, and we are certain its 
appearance here will be found entirely satisfactory. The address was delivered 
to the students of the University of Edinburgh and the most distinguished pei^ 
Bonages in the northern metropolis, in the midst of the pomp and circumstance in 
which the inhabitants of Edina delight, on the 2nd of April, under the pre&idency 
of Principal Sir D. Brewster, Bart, who introduced his former collaboratenr and 
friend as Lord Sector.] 

Mr. Oarltle said — Gentlemen, I have accepted the office yon have elected me 
to, and now return thanks for the great honour done me. Your enthusiam towards 
me, I admit, is very beautiful in itself, however undesirable it may be in regard to 
the object of it. It is a feeling honourable to all men, and one well known to 
myself when I was in a position analogous to your own. I can only hope that it 
may endure to the end — that noble desire to honour those whom you think worthy 
of honour — ^and come to be more and more select and discriminate in the choice of the 
object of it, for I can well understand that yon will modify your opinions of me and 
many things else as yon go on. There are now fifty-six years gone last November 
since I first entered your city, a boy of not quite fourteen, to attend classes here, and 
gain knowledge of all kinds, I knew not what, with feelings of wonder and awe- 
struck expectation ; and now, after a long, long course, this is what we have come to. 
There is something teaching and tragic, and yet at the same time beautifal, to see 
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the third generation, as it were, of my dear old native land rising up and sajing, 
V Well, you are not altogether an an worthy labonrer in the vineyard; you have 
toiled through a great variety of fortunes, and have had many judges." As 
the old proverb says, '' He that builds by the wayside has many masters." We 
must expect a variety of judges; but the voice of young Scotland through you is 
really of some value to me, and I return you many thanks for it, though I cannot 
describe my emotions to you; and perhaps they will be much more conceivable if 
expressed in silence. When this office was first proposed to me I was not very 
ambitious to accept it. I was taught to believe that there were, more or less, cer- 
tain important duties which would lie in my power. This, I confess, was my chief 
motive in going into it; at least, in reconciling the objections felt to such things; 
for, if I can do anything to serve you and my dear old cdma mater, why should I 
not do so? You may depend upon it that, if any duty does arise, I will do my 
most faithful endeavour to do whatever is right and proper, according to the best 
of my judgment. In the meantime, the duty I have at present is to address some 
words to you on subjects cognate to the pursuits you are engaged in. In fact, I 
meant to throw out some observations — the truths I have in me — ^about the business 
you are engaged in, the race you have started on, what kind of race it is you young 
gentlemen have begun, and what sort of arena you are likely to find in this world. 
Advices I believe to young men, and to all men, are very seldom much valued. 
There is a great deal of advising, and very little faithful performing. And talk that 
does not end in action is better suppressed altogether. But there is one advice 1 must 
give you. It is, in fact, the summary of all advices. It is most intensely true, 
whether you will believe it at present or not, viz., that above all things the interest 
of your own life depends upon being diligent now, while it is called to-day, in this 
place where you have come to get education. Diligent! That includes all virtues 
that a student can have. I mean to include in it all qualities that lead to the 
acquirement of real instruction and improvement in such a place. If you will 
believe me, you who are young, yours is the golden season of life. As you have 
heard it called, so it verily is, the seedtime of life, in which, if you do not sow, or 
if you sow tares instead of wheat, you cannot expect to reap well afterwards, and you 
will indeed arrive at little; while in the course of years, when you come to look back, 
if you have not done what you have heard from your advisers — and among many 
counsellers there is wisdom^ — ^you will bitterly repent when it is is too late. The 
habits of study acquired at universities are of the highest importance in after life. 
When you are young the whole mind is as it were fluid, and is capable of forming 
itself into any shape that the owner of the mind pleases to order it to form itself 
into; but it hardens up gradually to the consistency of rock or iron, and you can- 
not alter the habits of an old man. By diligence, among other things and very 
chiefly, I mean honesty in all your inquiries. Pursue your studies in the way 
your conscience calls honest. More and more endeavour to do that Keep an 
accurate separation of what you have really come to know in your own minds, and 
what is still unknown. Leave all that on the hypothetical side of the barrier, as 
things afterwards to be acquired, if acquired at all; and be careful not to stamp a 
thing as known when you do not yet know it. Count a thing known only when 
it is stamped on your mind so that you may survey it on all sides with intelligence. 
There is such a thing as a man endeavouring to persuade himself, and endeavour, 
ing to persuade others, that he knows about things when he does not know more 
than the outside skin of them, and he goes flourishing about with them. There 
is also a process called cramming in some universities, — getting up such points of 
things as the examiner is likely to put questions about. Avoid all that, as entirely 
unworthy of an honourable habit. Be modest, and humble, and diligent in your 
attention to what your teachers tell you, who are profoundly interested in trying 
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to bring you forward in the right way, so far as they have been able to nnderstand 
it. Try all things they set before you, in order, if possible, to understand them, 
and to value them in proportion to your fitness for them. Gradually see what 
kind of work yon can do; for it is the first of all problems for a man to tind out 
what kind of work he is to do in this universe. In fact, morality as regards study 
is, as in all other things, the primary consideration, and overrides all others. A 
dishonest man cannot do anything real, and it would be greatly better if he were 
tied up from doing any such thing. He does nothing but darken counsel by the 
words he utters. 

I dare say you know that it is now 700 years since universities were first set 
up in this Europe of ours. Abelard and others had risen up, with doctrines in 
them the people wished to hear of, and students flocked towards them from all 
parts of the world. There was no getting the thing recorded in books, as you 
may now. You had to hear him speaking to you vocally, or else you could not 
learn at all what it was that he wanted to say. And so they gathered together 
the various people who had anything to teach, and formed themselves gradually, 
under the patronage of kings and other potentates who were anxious about the 
culture of their populations — nobly anxious for their benefit — and became a univer- 
sity. Perhaps you have heard that all that is greatly altered by the invention of 
printing, which took place about midway between us and the origin of universities. 
A man has not now to go to where a professor is actually speaking, because in 
most cases he can get his doctrine out of him through a book, and can read it and 
read it again and again, and study it. Nevertheless, universities have and will 
continue to have an indispensable value in society— a very high value. I consider 
the very highest interests of man vitally entrusted to them. In regard to the- 
ology, as you are aware, it has been the study of the deepest heads that have 
comft into the world. What is the nature of this stupendous universe, and what its 
relations to all things, as known to man, and as only known to the awful Author 
of it. It remains, however, a curious truth, that the main use of universities of the 
present age is that, after you have done with all your classes, the next thing is a 
collection of books, — a great library of good books, which you proceed to study 
and to read. What the universities have mainly done — what I found the univer- 
sities did for me— was that it taught nie to read in various languages and various 
sciences, so that I could go into the books that treated of these things, and try 
anything I wanted to make myself master of gradually, as I found it suit me. 
Whatever you may think of all that, the clearest and most imperative duty lies on 
every one of you to be assiduous in your reading. And learn to be good readers, 
which is, perhaps, a more difficult thing than you imagine. Learn to be discrimi- 
native in your reading — to read all kind of things that you have an interest in, 
and that you find to be really fit for what you are engaged in. Of course, at the 
present time, in a great deal of reading incumbent on you, you must be guided by 
the books recommended to you by your professors for assistance. And when you 
get out of the university, and go into studies of your own, you will find it very 
important that you have selected a field, a province, in which you can study and 
work. The most unhappy of all men is the man that cannot tell what he is going 
to do, that has got no work cut out for him in the world, and does not go into it. 
For work is the grand cure of all the maladies and miseries that ever beset man- 
kind — honest work, which you intend getting done. 

If you are in a strait, a very good indication as to choice — perhaps the best 
you could get — ^is to take to a book you have a great curiosity about. Tou are 
then in the readiest and best of all possible conditions to improve by that book. 
It is analogous to what doctors ^ell us about the physical health and appetites 
of the patient. You must learn to distinguish between false appetite and real. 
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A man oaght to inquire and find oat what he reallj and traly has an appetite 
for — ^what suits his constitation ; and that, doctors tell him, is the verj thing he 
enght to have in general. And so with books. As applicable to almost all 
of you, I will say that it is highly expedient to read history— to inqnire into what 
has passed before you in the families of men. The history of the Bomans and 
Greeks will first of all concern yon; and you will find all the knowledge you have 
got will be extremely applicable to elucidate that. There you have the most 
remarkable vace of men in the world set before you, to say nothing of the 
languages, which, I believe, are admitted to be the most perfect order of speech 
we have yet found to exist among men. And you will find, if you read well, a 
pair of extremely remarkable nations shining in the records left by themselves as 
Idnds of pillars to light up life in the darkness of the past ages; and it will be well 
worth your while if you can get into the understanding of what these people were 
and what they did. Tou will find a great deal of hearsay, as I have found, that 
does not touch on the matter; but perhaps some of you will get to see a Roman 
face to face; you will know, in some measure, how they contrived to exist, and to 
perform these feats in the world. I believe, also, you will find a thing not much 
noted, that there was a great deal of deep religion in both nations. That is noted 
by the wisest of historians, and particularly by Ferguson, who is well worth read- 
ing on Roman history. His book is a very creditable book. He points out the 
profoundly religious nature of the Roman people, notwithstanding the wildness and 
ferociousness of their nature. They believed that Jnjtiter Optimus, Jupiter 
Maximus, was Lord of the universe, and that he had appointed the Romans to be- 
come the chief of men, provided they followed his conunands ; to brave all 
difficulty, and to stand up with an invincible front — to be ready to do and die ; 
and also to have the same sacred regard to veracity, to promise, to integrity, and 
all the virtues that surround that noblest quality of man — Courage — to which the 
Romans gave the name of virtue, manhood, as the one thing ennobling for a man. 
In the literary ages of Rome, that had very much decayed away ; still it had 
retained its place among the lower classes of the Roman people. Of the deeply 
religious nature of the Greeks, along with their beautiful and sunny effulgences ^ 
art, you have a striking proof, if you look for it. In the tragedies of Sophocles 
there is a most distinct recognition of the eternal justice of heaven, and the unfail- 
ing punishment of crime against the laws of God. I believe you will find in all 
histories that that has been at the head and foundation of them all. No nation 
that did not contemplate this wonderful universe with an awestricken and reveren- 
tial feeling that there was a great unknown, omnipotent, and an all- wise and all- 
virtuous Being, superintending all men in it, and all interests in it — no nation ever 
came to very much (nor did any man either), who forgot that. If a man did for- 
get that, he forgot the most important part, of his mission in this world. 

In our own history, which you will take a great deal of pains to make 
yourselves acquainted with, you will find it beyond ail others worthy of your study; 
because I believe that the British nation produced a finer set of men than you nill 
find it possible to get anywhere else in the world. I don't know in any history of 
Greeceor Rome where you will get an Oliver Cromwell. And we have had men 
worthy of memory in our little corner of the island here, and our history has been 
connected with world history — for, if you examine well, you will find that John 
Knox was the author, as it were, of Oliver Cromwell ; that the Puritan revoIutioB 
would never have taken place in England at all had it not been for that Scotch- 
man. That is an authentical fact, and is not prompted by national vanity on my 
part. And it is very possible, if you look at the struggle that was going on in 
England, as I have had to do in my time, you will see that people were overawed 
wi^ the immense impediments lying in the way. A small minority of God-fear- 
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ing men in the country were fljiDg away, with any ship they oonld get, to New 
England, rather than take the lion by the beard. They dared not confront the 
powers with their most just complaint to be delivered from idolatry. They wanted 
to make the nation altogether comformable to the Hebrew Bible, which they un- 
derstood to be the will of God ; and there conid be no aim more legitimate. How* 
ever, they could not have got their desire fulfilled at all if John Enox had not suc- 
ceeded by the firmness and nobleness of his mind. For he is also of the select of the 
earth to me — John Knox. What he has suffered from the unf;rateful generations 
that have followed him should really make us humble ourselves to the dust to 
think that the most excellent man our country has produced, to whom we owe 
everything that distinguishes us among modern nations, should have been sneered 
at and abused*by people. Knox was heard by Scotland — the people heard him 
with the marrow of their bones — they took up his doctrine, and they defied princi- 
palities and powers to move them from it. " We must have it,'' they said. It was 
at that time the Puritan struggle arose in England, and you know well that the 
Scottish Earls and nobility, with their tenantry, marched away to Danse Hill, and 
sat down there ; and jast in the course of that straggle, when it was either to be 
suppressed or brought into greater vitality, they encamped on the top of Dunse 
Hill — thirty thousand armed men, drilled for that occasion, each regiment around 
its landord, its Earl, or whatever he might be called, and eager for Christ's Crown 
and Covenant That was the signal for all England rising up into unappeasable 
determination to have the gospel there also, and you know it went on and came to 
he a contest whether the Parliament or the King should rule — whether it should 
be old formalities and use and wont, or something that had been of new conceived 
in the souls of men — namely, a divine determination to walk according to the laws 
of God here, as the sum of all prosperity — which of these should have the mastery; 
and after a long, long agony of straggle, it was decided — the way we know. 

I should say also of that Protectorate of Oliver CromweH's— notwithstanding 
the abuse it has encountered, and the denial of everybody that it was able to get 
on in the world, and so on — it appears to me to have been the most salutary thing 
in the modem history of England on the whole. If Oiiver Cromwell had continued 
it out, I don't know what it would have come to. It would have got corrupted 
perhaps in other hands, and could not have gone on ; but it was pure and true to 
the last fibre in his mind — there was truth in it when he ruled over it. Well 
Oliver Cromwell's Protectorate, or Dictatorate if you will, lasted for about ten 
years, and you will find that nothing that was contrary to the laws of heaven was 
allowed to live by Oliver. For example, it was found by his Parliament, called 
^ Barebones " — ^the most zealous of all Parliaments probably, that the Court of 
Chancery in England was in a state really capable ot no apology— -no man could 
get up and say that that was a right court. There were, I think, fifteen thousand, 
or fifteen hundred — I really don't remember which, bat we shall call it by the last 
— ^there were fifteen hundred cases lying in it undecided ; and one of them, I re* 
member, for a large amount of money, was eighty-three years old, and it was goiog 
on still. Wigs were waving over it, and lawyers were taking their fees, and there 
was no end of it, upon which the Barebones people, after deliberation about it, 
thought it was expedient, and commanded by the Author of Man and the Fountain 
of Justice, and for the True and Right, to abolish the court. Really, I don't know 
who could have dissented irom that opinion. At the same time, it was thonght 
by those who were wiser, and had more experience of the world, that it was a very 
dangerous thing, and would never suit at all. The lawyers began to make an im- 
mense noise about it. All the public, the great mass of solid and well-disposed 
people who had got no deep insight into such matters, were very adverse to it ; 
and the president of it— old Sir Franois Rouse— who translat«i the Psalms- 
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tho80 tbat we sinfr every Sandaj in the Chnrch yet — a very good man and a wise 
man — the Provost of Eton — ^he got the minority, or I don't know^ whether or no 
he did not persoade the majority — he, at any rate, got a great number of the Par- 
liament to go to Oliver the Dictator, atd lav down their fnnctions altogether, and 
declare officially with their signature on Monday morning that the Parliament 
was dissolved. The thing was passed on Saturday night, and on Monday momiofr 
Bouse came and said, ** We cannot carry on the affair any longer, and we remit it 
into the bands of your Highness.^ Oliver in that way became Protector a second 
time. I give you this as an instance that Oliver felt that the Parliament that 
hod been dismissed bad been perfectly right with regard to Chancery, and that 
there was no doubt of the propriety of abolishing Chancery, or reforming it in some 
way. He considered it, and this is what be did. He assemble sixty of the 
wisest lawyers in England. Happily, there were men great in the law — men who 
valued the laws as much as anybody does now, I suppose. Oliver said to tbern— 
Go and examine this thing, and in the name of God inform me what is necessary 
to be done with regard to it; see how we may clean out the foul things in it that 
render it poison to everybody. Well, they sat down then, and in the course of six 
weeks — there was no public speaking then, no reporting of speeches, and no trouble 
of any kind ; there was just the business in hand — they got sixty propositions 
fixed in their minds of the things that required to be done. And upon these sixty 
propositions. Chancery was reconstructed and remodelled, and so it has lasted to 
our time. It had become a nuisance, and could not have continued much longer. 
This is an instance of the manner in which things were done when a Dictatorship 
prevailed in the country, and that was what the Dictator did. Upon the whole, 
I do not think that, in general, out of common history books, yon will ever getjnto 
the real history of this country, or anything particular which it would beseem yoa 
to know. You may read ingenious and clever books by men whom it would be the 
height of insolence in me to do other than express my respect for. But their 
position is essentially sceptical. Man is unhappily in that condition that be will 
make only a temporary explanation of anything, and you will not be able, if yoa 
are like the man, to understand how this island came to be what it is. Tou will 
not find it recorded in books. You will find recorded in books a jumble of tumults, 
disastrous inaptitudes, and all that kind of thing. Bnt to get what yon want, 
you will have to look into side sources, and inquire in all directions. I remember 
getting Collins* '' Peerage " to read — a very poor peerage as a work of genius, bat 
an excellent book for diligence and fidelity — I was writing on Oliver Cromwell at 
the time. I could get no biographical dictionary, and I thought the peerage book 
would help me, at least tell me whether people were old or young, and about all 
persons concerned in the actions about which I wrote. I got a great deal of help 
out of poor Collins. He was a diligent and dark London bookseller of aboat a 
hundred years ago, who compiled out of all kinds of treasury chests, archives, 
books that were authentic, and all kinds of things out of which he could get the 
information he wanted. He was a very meritorions man. I not only found the 
solution of anything I wanted there, but I began gradually to perceive this im- 
mense fact, which I really advise every one of y«Q who read hbtory to look out for 
and read — if he has not found it — it was that the kings of England from theNocr 
man conquest to the times of Charles the First had appointed, so far as they knew, 
those who deserved to be appmnted peers. They were royal men, with minds foil 
of justice and valour and humanity, and all kinds of qualities that are good for 
men who have to rule over others. Then their genealogy was remarkable— and 
there is a great deal more in genealogies than is generally believed at present. I 
never heard tell of any clever man t^at came out of enthrely stspid people. It 
goes for a great deal— 'the hereditary principle in government as in ether things ; 
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and it most be reoogniMd bo soon m there is any fixitj in things. Yon will re- 
mark that, if at anj time the genealogy of a peerage fails — if the man that 
actually holds the peerage is a fool in these earnest striking times, the man gets 
into mischief, gets into treason — ^gets himself eztingaisbed altogether, in fact. 
From these docaments of old Collins, it seems that a peer conducts himself in a 
solemn, good, pious, manly kind of way when he takes leave of life, and that he 
has hospitable habits, and is valiant in his procednre throughoat ; and when in 
general a king, with a nobla approximation to what was right^ had nominated this 
man, saying, ^ Come you to me, sir ; come out of the common level of the people, 
where you are liable to be trampled upon ; come here and take a district of 
country, and make it into your own image more or less ; be a king under me, and 
understand that that is your function," 1 say this is the most divine thing that a 
human being can do to other human beings, and no kind of being whatever h%s 
so much of ihe character of God Almighty's divine government as that thing we 
see that went all over England, and that is the grand soul of England's history. 
It is historically true that down to the time of Charles I. it was not understood 
that any man was made a peer without having merit in him proper for a peerage. 
In Charles I.'s time, it grew to be known or said that if a man was by birth a 
gentlemen and was worth £10,000, and bestowed his gifts up and down among 
courtiers, he could be made a peer. Under Charles II. it went on with still more 
rapidity, and has been going on with ever-iocreasing velocity until we see the per- 
fect breakneck pace at^ which they are going now. Now a peerage is a paltry 
kind of thing to what it was in those old times. But I must turn to another 
branch of the subject. 

One lemark more about your reading. I do not know whether it has been suf- 
ficiently brought home to you that there are two kinds of books. When a man is 
reading on any kind of subject, in most departments of books— in all books, if you 
take it in a wide sense — ^you will find that there is a division of good books and 
bad books; there is a good kind of a book and a bad kind of a book. I am not to 
assume that you are a\[ very ill acquainted with this; but I may remind you that 
it is a very important consideration at present. It casts aside altogether the idea 
that people have, that if they are reading any book, that if an ignorant man is 
reading any book, he is doing rather better than nothing at all. I entirely call 
that in question. I even venture to deny it. It would be much safer and better 
would he have no concern with books at all than with some of them. You know 
these are my views. There are a number, an increasing number, of books that are 
to him decidedly not useful. But he will learn also that a certain number of books 
were written by a supreme, noble kind of people; not a very great number, but a 
great number adhere more or less to that side of things. In short, as I have 
written it down somewhere else, I conceive that books are, like men's souls, divided 
into sheep and goats. Some of them are calculated to be of very great advantage 
in forwarding the teaching of all generations. Others are going down, down, doing 
more and more and wilder and wilder mischief. And for the rest, in regard to all 
your studies here, and whatever yon may learn, yon are to remember that the 
object is not particular knowledges, that you are going to get higher in technical 
perfections and all that sort of thing. A higher aim lies at the rear of all that, 
especially among those who are intended for literary, for speaking pursuits — the 
sacred profession. You are ever to bear in mind that there lies behind that the 
acquisition of what may be called wisdom, namely, sound appreciation and just 
decision as to all the objects that come round about yon, and the habit of behaving 
with justice and wisdom. In short, great is wisdom ; great is the value of wisdom. 
It cannot be exaggerated. The highest achievement of man — *' Blessed is he that 
getteth undentandiog." And that, I believe, occasionally may be missed very 
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easilj; but never more easily than now, I think. If that is a failnre all is a 
failure. Ob, I ongbt to have said in regard to book reading, if it be so verj 
important, how very useful would an excellent library be in every university. I 
hope that will not be neglected by those gentlemen who have charge of you, and 
indeed I am happy to hear that yonr library is very much improved since I knew 
it; and I hope it will go on improving more and' more. You require money to do 
that, and you require also judgment in the selection of the books, pious insight 
into what is really for the advantage of human souls, and^the exclusion of*all kinds of 
clap-trap books which merely excite the astonishment of foolish people. Wise books 
— as much as possible, good books. There appears to be a great demand for endow* 
ments, an assiduous and praiseworthy industry for getting new funds collected for 
encouraging the ingenuous youth of universities, especially in this the chief univer- 
sity of the country. Well, I entirely participate in everybody's approval of the 
movement. It is very desirable. It should be responded to, and one expects most 
assuredly will. At least, if it is not it will be shameful to Scotland, which never 
was so rich in money as at the present moment, and never stood so much in need 
of getting, noble universities to counteract many inflaences that are springing up 
alongside of money. It should not be backward in coming forward in the waj <tf 
endowments, at least in rivalry to our rude old barbarous ancestors, as we have been 
pleased to call them. Such munificence as theirs is beyond all praise, to whom I 
am sorry to say we are not yet by any manner of means equal or approachiDg 
equality. There is an overabundance of money, and sometimes I cannot help 
thinking that probably never has there been at any other time in Scotland the 
hundredth part of the dioney that now is, or even the thousandth part, for wherever 
I go there is that gpld-nuggeting, that prosperity. Money was never so abundant; 
and is nothing that is good to be done with it? No man knows, or very few men 
know, what benefit to get out of money. In fact, it too often is secretly a corse. 
Much better for him never to have had any. But I do not expect that generally 
to be believed. Nevertheless, I should think it a beautiful relief to many a man 
that has an honest purpose struggling in him, to bequeath a handsome house of 
refuge, so to speak, for some meritorious man who may hereafter be bom into the 
world, to enable him a little to get on in his way. To do, in fact, as those old 
Norman kings whom I have described to you— to raise a man out of the mud and 
dirt where he is getting trampled, unworthily on his part, into some kind of posi- 
tion where he may acquire the power to do some good in his generation. I hope 
that as much as possible will be done in that way; that efforts will not be relaxed 
till the thing is in a satbfactory state. At the same time, in regard to the clas- 
sical department of things, it is to be desired that it were properly supported; that 
we could allow people to go and devote more leisure possibly to the cultivation of 
particular departments. We might have more of this in Scotch universities than 
we have. I am bound to say, however, that it does not appear as if of late times 
endowment was the real soul of the matter. The English, for example, are the 
richest people for endowments on the face of the earth in their universities, and it 
is a remarkable fact that since the time of Bentley you cannot name anybody that 
has gained a great name in scholarship amongst them, or constituted a point of revo- 
lution in the pursuits of men in that way. The man that did that is a man worthy 
of being remembered amongst men, although he was a poor man, and not endovred 
with worldly wealth. One man that actually did constitute a revolution was the son 
of a poor weaver in Saxony, who edited his *' Tibullus " in Dresden, in the room of a 
poor comrade, and who, while he was editing his "* Tibullus," had to gather his 
peascod shells in the street, and boil them foir his dinner. That was his endow- 
ment. But he was recognized soon to have done a great thing. His name was 
Heyne. I remembw it was quite a revolution in my mind when I got hold of thai 
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inan*8 book on Virgil. I found that for the first time I understood him; that he 
had introdaced me into an insight of Roman life, and pointed oat the circam- 
Btances in which these were written; and here was interpretation, and it has gone 
on in all manaer of development, and has spread oat into other conntries. 

Upon the whole, there is one reason why endowments are not given now as they 
were in old dajs, when they founded abbeys, colleges, and all kinds of things of 
that description, with such success, as we know. All that has changed now. 
Why that has decayed away may in part be that people have become doubtful that 
colleges are now the real sources of that which I call wisdom ; whether they are any- 
thing more — anything mnch more — than a cnitivaiitig of man in the specific arts. 
In fact, there has been a suspicion of that kind in tha world for a long time. 
That is an old saying, an old proverb, " An ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound 
of clergy." There is a suspicion that a man is, perhaps, not nearly so wise as he 
looks, or because he has poured out speech so copiously. The seven free arts on 
which the old universities were based came to be modified a little, in order to be 
convenient for or to promote the wants of modern society; though perhaps some of 
them are obsolete enough even yet for some of us. There has arisen a feeling that 
mere vocality, mere culture of speech, if that i^what comes out of a man, though he 
may be a great speaker, an eloquent orator, yet there is no real substance there- 
nothing that was required and aimed at by the man himself, and by the conimanity 
that set him upon becoming a learned men. Maid- servants, I hear people com- 
plaining, are gettiug instructed in the *' ologies " and so on, and are apparently 
totally ignorant of brewing, boiling, and baking — ^above all things, not taught 
what is necessary to be known from the highest to the lowest— strict obedimce, 
humility, and correct moral conduct. Ob, it is a dismal chapter, all that, if one 
went into it. What has been done by rushing afrer fine speech? I have written 
down some fierce things about that, perhaps considerably more emphatic than I 
would wish them to be now, — but they are deeply my conviction. There is great 
necessity, indeed, of getting a little more silent than we are. It seems to me the 
finest nations of the world — the Eoglish and the American — are going all away 
into wind and tongue. But it will appear snfSciently tragical by-and-bye, long 
after I am away out of it. Silence is the eternal daty of a man. He won't )(et to 
any real understanding of what is complex, and what is more than any other, per- 
tinent to his interests, without maintaining silence. " Watch the tongue " is a 
very old precept, and a most true one. I do not want to discourage any of you 
from your Demosthenes, and your studies of the niceties of language, and all that. 
Believe me, I valae that as much as any one of you. I consider it a very graceful 
and proper thing for every human creature to know what the implement which he 
uses in communicating his thoughts is, and how to make the very utmost of it. I 
want you to study Demosthenes, and to know all his excellences. At the same 
time I must say that speech does not seem to me, on the whole, to have been 
turned to almost any good account. Why tell me that a man is a fine speaker, if 
it is not the truth that he is speaking? 

These considerations, and manifold more connected with them, innnmerable 
considerations, resulting from observation of the world at this moment, have led 
many people to doubt the salutury effect of vocal education altogether. I do not 
mean to say it should be entirely excluded ; but I look to something that will take 
hold of the matter much more closely, and not allow it to slip out of our fingers, and 
remain worse than it was. For, if a good speaker — ^an eloquent speaker — is not 
ftpeaking the truth, is there a more horrid kind of object in creation ? Of such 
speech I hear all manner and kind of people say it is excellent ; but I care very 
little about how he said it, provided I understand it, and it be true. Excellent 
speaker I but what if he is telling me things that are tmtrue, that are not the fact 
aibout it — if he has formed a wrong judgment about it — if he has no judgment in 
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hii mind to form a right ooBcInsioa in regard to the matter ? . Aa e&cdleot 
speaker of that kind is, as it were, saying — "Ho, every oue that wants to be per- 
suaded of the thing that is not tme, come hither." I would recommend yoa to be 
very chary of that kind of excellent speech. Well, all that being the too well- 
known prodnots of onr method of vocal education — the month merely operating on 
the t<»)gne of the pupil, and teaching him to wag it in a particular way-^t hss 
made a great many thinking men entertain a very great distrust of this not veiy 
salutary way of procedure, and they have longed for some practical way of work- 
ing out the business. I must content myself with saying that the most remark- 
able piece of reading that you may be recommended to take and try, if you can 
study, is a book by Goethe — one of his last books, which he wrote when be was an 
old man about seventy years of age — I think one of the most beautiful he evtf 
wrote ; full of mild wisdom, and found to be very touching by those who have eyes 
to discern and hearts to feel it. It is one of the pieces in Wilhelm Meister's 
Travels.* I read it through many years ago; and, of course, I had to read into it 
very hard when I was translating it. And it has always dwelt in my mind as 
about the most remarkable bit of writing that I have known to be executed in these 
late centuries. I have often said, there are ten pages of that book wfaieb, if 
ambition had been my only rule, I would rather have written than all the books 
that have appeared since I came into the vrorld. Deep, deep is the meaning of 
what is said there I They turn on the Christian religion, and the religions phe- 
nomena of Christian life ; altogether sketched out in the most airy, gnu^nl, 
delicately wise kind of way, so as to keep himself out of the common controversies 
of the street and of the forum, yet to indicate what was the result of things he had 
been long meditating upon. Among others, he introduces in an aerial, flighty- 
kind of way, here and there a touch which grows into a beautiful picture ; a 
scheme of entirely mute education, at least with no more speech than is absolutely 
necessary for what they have to do. Three of the wisest men that can be got are 
met to consider what is the function which transcends all others in importance to 
build up the young generation, which shall be free from all that perilous stuff that 
has been weighing us down, and clogging every step, and which is the only thing 
we can hope to go on with if we would leave the world a little better, and not the 
worse for our having been in it, for those who are to follow. The man who is tiie 
eldest of the three says to Goethe — " You give by nature to the well-formed chii* 
dren you bring into the world a great many precious gifts, and very frequently 
these are best of all developed by nature herself, with a very slight assistance 
where assistance is seen to be wise and profitable, and forbearance very often on 
the part of the overlooker of the process of education ; but there is one thing that 
no child brings into the world with it, and without wbioh all other things are of 
nonse.^' Wilbelm, who is there beside, him, says : ** What is that ? " " All who 
^ter the world want it," says ^e eldest ; '^ perhaps you yourself." Wilhelm says 
•t-" WeU, tell me what it is ? " " It is," says the ddest, "Beverence." Ehrfurt 
*' Beverence ! " — '^ Honour done to those who are grander and better than yon, 
without fear ; distinct from fear." Ehrjurt-—'' The soul of all religion that ever 
has been among meit, or ever vrill be." He distinguishes the kinds of religion that 
are in the world, and he makee out ^ree reverences. The boya are all trainsd to 
go through certedn gesticulations, to lay thnr hands on. theur breast and look npto 
heaven, and they give their three reverences. The first and simplest is. that of 
reverence for what is above us. It is the s«ul of all the. Ibgan religion* f there is 
nothing better in man than that Then there is roreresce for wh^ is around nt 
or about us — ^reverence for our equals, to which he attributes an inounciiie power in 
the culture of man. The third is-reverenc&for what is beneath us-^o reoogiUM 
♦ See Carlyle's " BBsceWanies," Vol. I., article "Goethe,^ pp. 2«»^-243 j abo^ 
WUhdm M^isteiV Wsndeijahre," x. and xi. 
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itf pRSn, sorrow, and contradiction, even in those things, odions as they are to flesh 
aild blood — to learn that there lies in these a priceless bles»ioff. And he defines that 
as being the sonl of the Christian religion — the highest of all religions — a height, 
as Goethe says — and that, is very true, even to the letter, as I consider — a height 
to which the human speeies was fated and enabled to attain, and from which, 
having once attained it, it can never retrograde. It cannot descend down below 
that permanently, Goethe^s idea is. Often one thinks it was good to have a faith 
of that kind : that always, even in the most degraded, sunken, and unbelieving 
times, there will be found some few souls that will recognize what they meant ; 
and that the world, having once received it, there is no fear of its retrograding. 
He goes on then to tell us the way in which they seek to teach boys — in the 
scieaces particularly, for whatever the boy is 6t for. Wilhelm left his own boy 
there, expecting they would make him a master of arts, or something of the kind; 
and when he comes back for hin^, he sees a thundering cloud of dust coming over 
the plain, of which he could make nothing. It turned out to be a tempest of wild 
horses, managed by young lads who had a turn for hunting with their grooms. 
His own son was among them ; and he found that the breaking of colts was the 
thing he was most suited for. This is what Goethe calls art, which I should not 
make clear to you by any definition unless it is clear already. I would not at- 
tempt to define it as music, painting, poetry, and so on ; it is in quite a higher 
sense than the common one^ and in which, I am afraid, most of our painters, poets, 
and music men, would not pass muster. He considers that the highest pitch to 
which human culture can go ; and he watches with great industry how it is to be 
brought about with men who have a turn for it. Very wise and beautiful it is. 
It gives one an idea that something greatly better is possible for man in the world. 
I confess it seems to me it is a shadow of what will come, unless the world is to 
«ome to a conclusion that is perfectly tragical ; some kind of scheme of education 
like- that, presided over by the wisest and most sacred men that can be got in the 
world, and watching from a distance — a training in practicality at every turn ; no 
speech in it except speech that is to be followed by action, for that ought to bo the 
rule as nearly as possible among us. For rarely should men speak at all unless 
it is to say that thing that is to be done ; and let him go and do his part in it, 
and say no more about it. I should say there is nothing in the world you can 
conceive so diflScult, prima facie, as that of getting a set of men gathered together 
-^rough, rude, and ignorant people. Gather them together, promise them a shilling 
a-day ; rank them up, give them very severe and sharp drill ; and by bullying 
and drill — for the word drill seems as if it meant the treatment that would force 
them to learn — they learn what is necessary,, and there is the man — a piece of an 
animated machine ; a wonder of wonders to look at. He will go and obey one man, 
and walk into the cannon's mouth for him, and do anything whatever that is com- 
mauded him by his general officer. And, I believe, all manner of things in this 
way could be done if there were anything like the same attention bestowed. Very 
many things could be regimented and organized into the mute system of education 
that Goethe evidently adumbrates there. I believe, when pecrple look into it, it 
will be foimd that they will not be very long in trying to make some efforts in that 
direction ; for the saving of human labour, and the avoidance of human misery, 
would be uno<mntable if it were set about and begun even in part. Alas | it is 
painful to think how very far away it is — any fulfilment of such things ; for I 
need not hide from you, young gentlemen, that you have got into a very troublous 
tpocb of the world ; and I don't think you. will find it improve the footing yon 
have, though you have many advantages which we had not. You have careers 
Ofm) to you by publie examinations and so on, which is a thing much to be ap- 
proved of, an4 which we hope to see perfected more and morew All that was en- 
tirely uoknowu in ray time, and you iMve maoy things to recognize as advantages. 
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Bat yon will find the wajs of the world more anarchical than OTer, I think. 
We have got into the age of revolations. All kinds of things are coming to be 
subjected to fire, as it were; hotter and hotter the wind rises aroand everything. 
Curious to say, now in Oxford and other places that used to seem to lie at anchor 
in the stream of time, regardless of all changes, they are getting into the highest 
humour of mutation, and all sorts of new ideas are getting afloat. It is evident 
that whatever is not made of asbestos will have to be burned in this world. We 
are in an epoch of anarchy — anarchy plus the constable. There is nobody that 
picks one's pocket without some policeman being ready to take him up. But in 
every other thing he is the son, not of Cosmos, but of Chaos. He is a disobedient, 
and reckless, and altocether a waste kind of object — ^a commonplace man in these 
epochs ; adcl the wiser kind of man — the select, of whom I hope you will be part — 
has more and a sore time to it to look forward to, and will require to move with 
double wisdom ; and will find, in short, that the crooked things that he has to pall 
straight in his own life or round about, wherever he may be, are manifold, and will 
task all his strength wherever he may go. But why should I complain of that, 
either, for that is the thing a man is born to in all epochs ? He is born to expend 
every particle of strength that God Almighty has given him in doing the work he 
finds he is fit for — to stand it out to the last breath of life, and do his best. We 
are' called upon to do that ; and the reward we all get — which we are perfectly 
sure of if we have merited it — is that we have got the work done, or, at least, thayt 
we have tried to do the work ; for that is a great blessing in itself ; and I shoold 
say there is not very much more reward than that going in this world. If the 
man gets meat and clothes, what matters it whether he have ten thousand ponnds, 
or ten million pounds, or seventy pounds, a year? He can get meat and clothes 
for that; and he will find very little real difference intrinsically, if he is a wise 
man. I warmly second the advice of the wisest of men — "Don't be ambitions; 
don't be at all too desirous of success; be loyal and modest." Cut down the proud 
towering thoughts that you get into you, or see that they be pure as well as high. 
There is a nobler ambition than the gaining of all California would be, or the 
getting of all the sufirages that are on the planet just now. Finally, gentlemen, 
I have one advice to give you which is practically of very great importance, though 
a very humble one. It is in the middle of your zeal and ardour; for such, I believe, 
will be in you sufficient, in spite of all counsels to moderate it that I can give. I 
have no doubt you will have among you people ardently bent to consider life cheap, 
for the purpose of getting forward in what they are aiming at of high; and you 
are to consider throughout much more than is done at present (what would have been 
a very great thing if I had been able to consider) that health is a thing to be 
attended to continually — that you are to regard that as the very highest of all 
temporal things for you. There is no kind of achievement you could make in the 
world that is equal to perfect health. What are nuggets and millions? The 
French financier said, *^ Alas! why is there no sleep to be sold ?" * Sleep was not 
in the market at any quotation. It is a curious thing that I remarked long ago, 
and have often turned in my head, that the old word for "^ holy " in the German lan- 
guage — Aci%— also means *' healthy." And so Aet^onn means " holy- well,*' or 
" healthy-well." We have it in the Scotch hale; and, I suppose, our English word 
whole — with a " w *' — all of one piece, without any hole in it — is the same word. 
I find that you could not get any better definition of what "holy " really is tban 
"healthy" — "completely healthy." Mens sana in corpore §ano. A man with 
his intellect, a clear, plain, geometric mirror, brilliantly sensitive of all objects and 
impressions around it, and imagining all things in their correct proportions — not 
twisted up into convex or concave, and distorting everything, so that he cannot see 
the truth of the matter without endless groping and manipulation — healthy, clear, 
and free, and all seeing round about him. We never can attain that at all. Ui fiot, 
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the operations we have got into are destrnctive'of it. Ton cannot, if 70a are goin^ 
to do any decisive inteliectnal work — if you are going to write a book — ^at least 
I never conld — without getting decidedly made ill by it, and really you must if it 
is your business — and you must follow out what you are at — and it sometimes is 
at the expense of health. Only remember at all times to get back as fast as pos- 
sible out of it into health, and re^rd the real equilibrium as the centre of things. 
Ton should always look at the heilig, which means holy, and holy means healthy. 
Well, that old etymology, what a lesson it is against certain gloomy, austere, 
nnassthetic people, that have gone about as if this world were all a dismal prison- 
house! It has indeed got all the ugly things in it that I have been alluding to; 
but there is an eternal sky over it, and the blessed sunshine, verdure of spring, and 
rich autumn, and ail that in it too. Piety does not mean that a man should make 
a sour face about things, and refuse to enjoy in moderation what his Maker has 
given. Neither do you find it to have been so with old Knox. If you look into 
him yon will find a beautiful Scotch humour in him, as well as the grimest and 
sternest truth when necessary, and a great deal of laughter. On the whole, I 
would bid you stand up to your work, whatever it may be, and not be afraid of it 
— ^not in sorrow or contradiction to yield, but push on towards the goal; and 
do not suppose that people are hostile to you in the world. Ton will rarely find 
anybody designedly doing you ill. You may feel often as if the whole world is 
obstructing you, more or less; but you will find that to be, because the world is 
travelling in a difierent way from you, and rushing on in its own path. Each man 
has only an extremely good will to himself, which he has a right to have, and is 
moving on towards his object. Keep out of literature as a general rule, I should 
, say, also. If you find many people who are hard and indiffefent to you, in a word 
that you consider to be unhospitable and cruel — as often, indeed, happens to a 
tender-hearted, stirring young creature — ^you will also find there are noble hearts 
who will look kindly on you, and their help will be precious to you beyond price. 
Ton will get good and evil as you go on, and have the success that has been 
appointed to yon. I will wind up with a small bit of verse from Goethe, that has 
often gone through my mind. To me it has the tone of a modem psalm in it, in 
some measure. It is sweet and clear — the clearest of sceptical men had not any- 
thing like so clear a mind as that man had— freer from cant and misdirected 
notion of any kind than any man in these ages has been. This is what the poet 
says. It is a kind of marching music of mankind — 

" The Future hides in it " While earliest thou gazest. 



Gladness and sorrow: 
We press still thorow : 
Nought that abides in it 
Daunting us;; — On ward I 

" And solemn before us. 
Veiled, the dark Portal : 
Goal of all mortal : 
Stars silent rest o'er us — 
Graves uader us silent. 



Comes boding of terror, 
Gomes phantasm and error; 
Perplexing the bravest 
With doubt and misgiving. 

" But heard are the voices, 
Heard are the Sages, 
The works and the Ages: 
* Choose well, your choice is 
Brief and yet endless. 



" * Here eyes do regard you 
In Eternity's stillness: 
Here is all fulness, 
Te brave, to reward you : 
Work, and despair not.' " 

One last word. Wir heUsen euch hoffen — ^We bid you be of hope. Adieu for 
this time* 
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Jehovah* s Jewels* By Bev. JoHif Leechmak, M.A., LL.D. . 

liondon : Elliot Stock. 

This aeries of sermons is got up in grand, effective style, the 
publisher in this doing more than the author. We have in the 
book five chapters, with an introduction on jewels and their typical 
signification. The contents of the chapters are, 1, the origin of 
Jehovah's Je^yels ; 2, their valae ; 3, their beauty ; 4, their use ; 
5, their destiny. The thought does not seem to us to flow freely 
in these chapters ; there is a straining after a meaning ; and there 
is a want of consistency of metaphor which partially destroys the 
pleasure of their perusal. Here and there jewel-sparkles are seen, 
but that rarely. We have not been able to see much in them above 
the average run of sermons ; and though the matter they contain 
is often forcibly put, we feel so inconvenienced by the title and its 
implication, that we look for a succession and collections of 
brilliancies such as we do not find. " Jehovah's Jewels'* errs by 
being over-ambitious in aim, without due attention to true splen- 
dour of polish in execution. We think they may be read with 
ad?antage; we do not feel that they can give much delight in 
the perusal, whatever they may have done in the delivery. 

Diamond Bust By Eliza Cook. London : F. Pitman. 

Eliza Cook has done good service to humanity by her skill and 
effectiveness in " setting our English life to music." Her poetry 
is a living and vital thing. It moves and stirs with the pulses o^ 
an active eager interest in the every-day occurrences of modem 
social existence. Her first volume of po^ms which appeared in her 
twenty-third year, in 1840, was received with much delight, and she 
rose into great favour. In 1849 she began "Eliza Cook's Journal," 
which attained considerable popularity. From that she has published 
" Jottings ; " and we opine— if memory is not serving us a scurvy 
trick—that a good deal of the best matter in the pages of this 
exquisitely got-up collection of laconic gems has met our eyes 
before in the columns of The Dispatch newspaper, and in the odd 
corners of the aforesaid Journal. They do not all seem to be, 
though many of them are original. Most of them are happily 
expressed, many of them have the briskness of wit, and more stiU 
the beauty of poetry. Taken as topics of thought, or used as fur- 
nishings for the mind in conversation, they could not fail to be 
useful. Altogether, in outer respect and in inner value, it is " a 
thing of beauty," and should be " a joy for ever." 
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God*s Week of Work. By Evan Lewis, B. A. London : 
F. Pitman. 

Ths Bev. Evan Lewis, B.A., of the Oak Street Independent 
Chapel, Accrin^on, is a gentleman of original mind, great actlTity 
of genius, and mgenuity of conception. He is both full and ready 
of thought, and he has a brisk adaptability of style which ensures 
attention. This book contains " an exammation of the Mosaic six 
days in relation to natural and physical science ; together with an 
exposition of G-enesis i., and ii. 1 — 4 ; and a new translation." It 
haa originally the form of a Lecture to the Simday School Union, 
delivered at !Blackbum, in which hundred, in Lancashire, Accring- 
ton is situated, but it has grown and develoj^ed into a thesis of great 
value on the Mosaic narrative of the creation ; in which preceding 
hypotheses have been analysed and criticised, and in' which a new 
method of reconciliation between science and revelation is proposed. 
The whole is well and instructively managed, and many treatises 
issued at half-a-guinea contain less original thought and d,ependable 
scientific learning than this shilling brochure-presenta to its readers. 
Whether the thoughtful reader accepts the foundation thought or 
not — for who can rightly unravel the secret of the Infinite m his 
workings ! — he will find recompense in its perusal for the money 
spent, and, what is of more consequence, for the time employed. 

We quote the following passage as a specimen, and as an entice- 
ment to our readers to acquire the book. 

" I hare often fancied Adam, after his expulsion [from Eden], climbing up some 
lofbj bill with the first dawn of morning, that he might gaze once more upon those 
loTely scenes, from which, for ever, he had been banished. While thus alone, with 
his heart fall of sorrow for his sin, he would wonder how that beaatifal garden with 
all its living tenants — animals and plants — how he himself and his lovelj partner, 
were brought into being. God, in pity, gave him by revelation what he never coald 
have found by any process of discovery. 

" Wearied with gazing on the distant paradise, as the last crimson rays of a 
setting sun turned its verdant lawns to purple fields, he closed his eyes and went 
to sleep. His waking thoughts disturbed his unconscious slumber, and he dreamed 
a dream. He saw a tract of land, with the atmosphere above, thick with clouds 
and smoke. He saw it dimly, for the night was dark. Waters flowed amidst the 
desolations, and the wind blew strongly. He heard a voice command — " Let there 
be light." The scene was lighted up. It then grew dark, and then grew light 
again. The light was day, the darkness was night. He heard again a voice cry 
forth — "Let there be a firmament I" and the vapour rose from the surface of the 
scene and formed thick, dark clouds above. That picture passed away amid the 
gloom of night, that another might appear with the cheerful dawn of morn. The 
land and water were now apart, and grass and corn-plants, and glorious trees, with 
pendent fruit, made the landscape look like the happy Eden from which he had 
lately been expelled. This scene, too, passed away, but passed to reappear more 
finished than before. The scene had now a sun, and the orb of day moved on 
across the picture and vanished out of sight, leaving darkness to occupy, and for a 
time to keep its place. But, by and by, a silver moon was seen to float along the 
t!kf, attended by duaters of glittering stars, making night more.gloriooa than the 
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day. Silently thej moved across the scene and Tanished out of sight. The eastern 
hills glowed again with golden rays, and again the son arose. A voice cried forth 
from the high behests of heaven, and the fonr rivers of Eden were filled with fish, 
both great and small — some made for beauty, and some for nse — and the garden 
groves became a scene of life, and a source of melody, as the feathered tribes tuned 
their voices, and raised to God their early praise. The scene was darkened once 
again, and once again was lighted up. Cattle now were seen, and a host of smaller 
animals, and finally man came forth, the king and lord of all. The night again 
closed np the scene, and hastened on the day of rest. Adam thought he was in the 
garden still, and that his sin was but a dream. A thrill of joy made his heart leap 
within him. This awoke him from his sleep, but the dream was fixed upon his 
memory. 

" Late at night he came to sorrowing Eve, and told her the wonders he had 
seen — the lessons he had learnt. He made a record of his dream in the form -of 
poetry, to inform the world of the way in which Paradise was made, its teeming 
population brought to being, and man, the mightiest proof of creative skill and good- 
ness, nshered in. Moses found the record, and placed it in his book." 

Ijife^B JEverlasting Victory. By Rev. W. K. Mooee, M.A. 
London : James Nisbet. 

This book is of far more than ordinary wortli. There are twenty- 
one chapters in it and a few poems. The chapters are not sermons, 
but serious contemplations ; and they a good deal more resemble the 
essayists of the early part of the seventeenth century than the re- 
creations of a country parson, to which they are very much supe- 
rior in variety of thought, terse compactness of style, and fine 
fluency of imagination, with reflection. They are distinguished too 
by an entire absence of pretentiousness. They affect us more as 
a sort of compound of Addison, De Quincy and Channing. We 
have the purity of the first, with the rich allusiveness of the second, 
and the popular sympathy with freedom of thought and manliness 
of life of the third. Many of them we have perused with exquisite 
pleasure ; and all of them with a feeling of loving regard tor the 
author, of whom, however, we know nothing except through this 
book. The style is chaste and rich, fluent yet full, fragrant and 
bracing. In it the light of the sky is thrown upon the grave, and 
the sunlight of a golden morn in eternity is cast through the gloom 
of the shroud, the pall, the coffin, and the life of which these form 
the closing drapery and dress. 

One brief extract we present, not as a specimen, but as an indi- 
cation of the worth of its contents, — 

" We doubled the Cape and bore away for St. Helena with a steady wind over a 
bright sea. It was a fine evening as we neared the rocky island, and wore the 
ship round the beetling cliff, till we gained the western harbour. As the sunlight 
died away, and the shadows deepened, we could almost see in fancy the grey shade 
of the imperial warrior standing with folded arms on the verge of some wall of 
rock that rose high and sheer out of the blue depth of ocean. . . . How mar- 
vellous is the history of this astonishing man ! How few names of the great and 
gifted in the roll of time can be ranked with his ! The grasp of bis intellect, the 
force of his character, the strength of his determination, his knowledge of men, 
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and power of makbg them fit iDstrnments for his will, his self- reliance nnder the 
most crnshing oircmnstaDces, the terror his name inspired, the effect his life has 
left ; these things not only sever him from the herd of common men, but give him 
a place of peculiar eminence among the sons of fame. How great was his capacity 
for civil administration, with what skill could he draw forth the resources, and 
organise the machinery of government, and above all what brilliant successes did 
he achieve in the field against overwhelming odds, and what names of victory did 
he inscribe on the banners of his legions ! The sun of his saccess reached its 
zenith, and it was whispered that, with the divorce of the sponse of his yonng days, 
his fortunes would begin to wane. His finest appointed army came back from 
Bussia a broken rout, leaving thousands of the bravest buried in her treacherous 
snows. Then followed Leipsic's fatal day. Meanwhile in Spain, a prudent 
general had been training an army to war and victory, as the young Roman patri- 
cian had done before him. Hannibal met Sciplo at Zama, and the kindred genius 
of Napoleon found Wellington at Waterloo ; and in either case wary, stubborn 
courage achieved a crowning victory. What a field was that which wound up the 
long series of Napoleon's battles ? The splendid array of the rival at mies on the 
opposing heights ; the terrific cannonade, and magnificent charges of earth's finest 
cavalry; the whirlpool of war round the old chateau and its orchard; the squares 
that yielded not to the showers of grape that mowed down their sides, nor steeds 
that plunged wildly at their bayonets ; the heavy columns of the last attack com- 
ing on, dark, steady, full of pride and defiance, the deadly volleys that checked 
their career ; the enthusiasm of the final charge ; the victory, the flight, the bitter 
unrelenting pursuit ; — these constitute a day of which, with its issues, the world 
has never seen the like. There ended Napoleon's power, the spell with which he 
was wont to charm had gone from him, gone for ever, aud years were left him 
only to fret within his narrow bounds, and wear away his heart in useless chafings. 
Perhaps no instance in history so strikingly affects the mind in its disastrous 
change of fortune as this of the great French emperor. The astonishing elevation 
he had attained brings out in stronger contrast the depth to which he fell. But 
instances of similar sort, though of minor interest, are sufficiently abundant. A 
law of retribution operates with perpetual presence . . . Sin indeed may 
have its pleasures, and crime win its successes, but conscience pours a bitter into 
the prosperous cup which turns it into wormwood. The golden circlet of sove- 
reignty is won, but found to be lined with ever-lacerating thorns. Over the 
throne hangs suspended the terrifying vision of the suspended sword. Purple 
robes cover the august bosom, and down pillows are haunted by evil dreams. The 
furies bom of crime wreak vengeance on its perpetrator. Remorse preys like a 
vulture on the guilty heart. Princely palaces are filled with spectral shadows. 
The air of life is filled with the viewless curse. A blush of blood is seen on field 
and feky, and the accusing voice is heard in breeze and billow. * The wicked are 
like the troubled sea when it cannot rest. There is no peace, saith my God, to 
the wicked.' " 

Quotation is unfair to such a book ; for the variety of its con- 
tents cannot be shown, and the manner and matter are so owe, that 
each new chapter possesses a fresh charm. It is a book which has 
been thought rather than written. 

The foregoing review possesses a sad, sad interest for us ; because 
the young, able, and eager-souled literary friend who fiirst called 
our attention to its worth, even while the notice was being written, 
passed away from this earth's warfare to " Life's Everlasting Vic- 
tory." We followed him to his grave in his native parish, and felt 
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we had one friend lent in this world. l%e links at onee of Ioto sad 
Hfe are gradually onknifc that d^ath may he less tudoyely, and the 
fnture world grow dearer as well as nearer. 

Xinffs of Society; or. Leaders of Social, Intellectual, and Religumt 
FrogrcBs. dj Eev. Wm. Akdbbsok. London : Elliot Stock. 

This book, by tbe author of " Self-Made Men/' will not increase 
though it should maintain the reputation that work acquired. 
That work appealed to all who aspire after intellectual advanoement; 
this concerns more nearly the hearts of those who yearn to effect 
some moral reformation in themselves or in others, and is deyoted 
in great part '^ to the formation of sound character and the main- 
tenance of upright conduct." It consists of a series of rapid 
sketches of the following leaders of the great moral reyolutions 
that have taken place during the Christian era. Luther, the hero 
of the Eeformation ; Cromwell, the chaijipion of Puritanism ; 
Sobert Eaikes, the founder of Sunday schools ; William Carey, the 
pioneer of missions; John Pounds, the originator of ragged 
schools. It is preceded by a chapter on Christ and Christianity, 
and closed with one on the voices of the Christian eenturies. 
Young men whose characters require forming or reforming, will 
find this book fuU of lessons of inestimable value to them ; while 
those who have the interests of Christianity at heart, will find in it 
comfort to go onward and to toil upward. 



SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT KEFOBM BILL BE ACCEPTED? 



AFFIRHATrVB. 

The GovemmeDt Beform Bill ought 
to be accepted: let. Because it is bo- 
nestly and prudently got up; it is tbe 
production of a liberal, well-informed 
gOTernment. 2nd. Because it extends 
the franchise to a large number of the 
middle and working classes. That the 
franchise should be thus extended we 
cannot doubt, when we remember how 
much better informed these classes are 
becoming every year, and consequently 
more able to contribute to the well- 
being of tfa« nation. They ought to 
be enfranchised, if ev«n that have 



to be done by little and little. 3rd. 
Because if the government had ofiered 
a more extensive franchise, the pro- 
bability is that they might have 
endangered, if not ruined, the whole 
scheme of thehr present Beform Bill, 
and thereby have kept reform at a 
stand-still instead of keeping it pro- 
gressing, so as to give votes to the 
labouring classes when they have proved 
themselves worthy of them. Then let 
us accept what we have offered. — T. W. 
Half a loaf is better than no bread, 
and an inBtaUnent is preferable to bo 
payment; so the liltie efilBred may iM 
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—even ought to be— taken as a fore- 
taste of more. — W. R 0. 

Gradual progress is likelj to be safe 
and sound. The experiment proposed 
would give opportunity for testing the 
silly lucubrations of the tory revilers; 
and when it has been proved that the 
state is not brought to ruination by the 
seven-pouoderSy perhaps we may amend 
the proposed act by reading five forseven 
and ten for fourteen. — Charles B. 

Defeat and defy Conservatism by all 
means; by accepting this bill that may 
be done.— S. wi 

Support Gladstone and Bussell, and 
keep out Disraeli and Stanley. The 
former are tried friecds of the peoplei 
the latter are only offering their ser- 
vices to defeat the Government measure, 
that they may gain a- lease of power 
for the Conservatives. To accept the 
bin would show moderation, and dis- 
prove the allegations of the enemies of 
reform against the people and the peo- 
ple's firiends.— L. M'C. 

NSOATIYB. 

Beform is a necessity; but to be 
satisfactory it should be all of a piece. 
A mere extension of the franchise can- 
not be satisfactory without some attempt 
at equalizing the electoral districts and 
redistributing seats. Fragmentary 
legislation is the worst of all kinds. — 
D. W. 

It is the first step which costs; and 
this first step we are asked to tike in 
the dark, unaware of what it may lead 
td, or whether the legislation of the 
future will harmonize with that begin- 
ning now. — Secobitt. 

Legislation by constraint, by threats 
of di^lution, and by sentimental ap- 
peals to factions, is not preferable to 
legislation by principle, with fore- 
thought, and for the friendly settlement 
of differences,— T. T. B. 

To foresee is one of the prime neces- 
sities of political safety, yet the govern- 
ment asks the House of Commons to 
shut its eyes and take a leap in the 
daik.— S. G. 



Scientific progress differs from poli- 
tical progress; the former can proceed 
from little to more, the latter must be 
carefuUy arranged and honestly exe- 
cuted. The Government Beform Bill 
is a mere makeshift, which satisfies no- 
body and will settle nothing. — H. J. 

If government has a complete scheme 
ready, why does it object to disclose it? 
if not, why does it pretend to have any 
further step in progress? Let us know 
where we are to be led before we 
are asked to follow, lest, the first steps 
being taken, it be too late to retract.— 
D. M. G. 

No, for this parliament is not a test 
one. It was avowedly elected to carry 
on the business of the government, not 
to effect reform. If .the Beform Bill is 
not accepted, we shdl have an appeal 
to the country, and the kind of reform 
wanted will then be determined by the 
constituencies. This is preferable to 
passing the present Beform Bill. — 
Georob Temnant. 

The Government Beform Bill has 
been brought into a House not earnestly 
bent on full reform. Its parties are too 
well matched. Let a fresh appeal be 
made to the country, and government 
will find a means not only of giving a 
whole but wholesome Beform tBilL — 
Ph. Griesb. 

Neither reformers nor Conservatives 
should accept the government bill, not 
because it is a half — in fact, scarcely a 
half — measure, but because it is based 
on no principle. It is neither founded 
on class-legislation, right of manhood, 
nor govern meht by numbers. It is a 
mere trivial extension of things as they 
are, given in the hope of continuing 
the VVhig divine right to govern wrong; 
an invabion of the Conservative camp, 
to gain by trickery what cannot be got 
by fair dealing. 

I Seven is not a sacred number in Bri- 
tain any more than ten. Let us have 
a housfhold, a manhood, or an educa- 
tional franchise, but not a property 
qualification; property has nothing to 
do with proper conduct. — T. G, H. 
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BEPOBTS OF MUTUAL IMPBOVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



Edinbttrgh: Diagnostic Society. — 
The jubilee dinner of this society was 
lield recently in the Edinburgh Hotel. 
Professor D. Masson occupied the chair; 
and the croupiers were the Bev. Dr. 
Jamieson, Glasgow; Mr. Watson, ad- 
vocate; and Mr. J. M. Lees, senior pre- 
sident of the society. 

The Chairman, in proposing " The 
Diognostio Society/' said that on such 
an occasion as this they were all car- 
ried back to their own recollections in 
connection with this ^society. A great 
while ago Aristotle gave a description 
of the prevailing characteristics of youth 
as compared with those of middle age 
and of old age, which to this day, be 
believed, would be accepted by all who 
had studied the three stages of life as 
answering very exactly and precisely to 
the reality. He spoke of youth as be- 
ing endowed with great vehemence, 
great valour, and extren^e readiness to 
execute [their valour by their hands ; 
then a large possession of the element 
of hope, seeing that the future, to which 
hope referred, was a commodity which 
young men had more of than older 
men ; then the readiness to be stirred 
by motives of honour and victory rather 
than by motives of money; then a great 
many other characteristics, among which 
were these — the readiness to associate 
one with another, and to think well one 
of another, and to form societies and 
brotherhoods, and friendships; and he 
wound up by saying that youth was 
that state of life when everything was 
carried to excess, when everything was 
over-done, for youth was to those who 
possessed it what wine was to people in 
older life — youth was a kind of natural 
drunkenness. This he (Prof. Masson) 
thought was a very pretty picture, 
although there were various drawbacks 
in it. Two thousand years ago young 



men in Greece were the same as young 
men in Britain now. One characteristic 
of youth which Aristotle fastened upon, 
connected itself specially with the occa- 
sion of the present meeting, the dispo- 
sition and tendency of young men to 
form associations and friendships, to 
meet together, and delight in meeting 
together, in throwing all they had pos- 
sessed into the common stock, partaking 
with each other, admiring with each 
other, benefiting from each qther, and 
helping each other in every way. He 
(Prof. Masson) believed that if the 
history of mankind were studied, some 
of the most important things that had 
taken place in the world — perhaps 
some of the most important movements, 
intellectual and other, that were pre- 
sented in the history of the world, 
would be found to have originated in 
brotherhoods and societies of young 
men. There was no telling the amount 
of force that was generated by a few 
young men of the same age and same 
notions, but yet not precisely of the 
same notions, meeting together and 
coming to a mutual understanding, 
swearing mutual fidelity, and, if need 
be, when they came to agreement, 
ptittiog themselves shoulder to shoulder, 
and braving opposition for their common 
notions. The beginning, the central 
agency, of every important thing that 
had taken place, and that would take 
place, was the agency and machinery 
of the clique, the combination, the 
society, especially of thos^ who were 
young and growing. The desire for as- 
sociation and brotherhood took various 
forms. One of these, which was a great 
favourite, was that of the literary and 
debating society, in connection with 
which questions were selected for .de- 
bate, upon which it was possible that 
there should be an " ay," or a " no. 
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This was a most important element in 
all debating societies, for there was no 
better means of arriving at the trath 
on disputed points, or of enlarging one's 
own notions as to what might be said 
for or against a particular side of the 
question, than actually engaging in a 
discussion with some contemporary and 
coeval on the subject But he believed 
that if that element stood alone, the re- 
sult would be evil,or,at all events, would 
not be so good as it might be. Nothing 
seemed to him plainer than that there 
were many things that men were born 
for, that the human mind was made to 
do besides perpetually saying ** ay," or 
" no," upon any set of given questions. 
He believed that the over-proportion of 
this habit of mere discussion i^ro and con 
would be to generate a habit and spirit 
of mere opinionativeness,than which he 
could conceive nothing more mean nor 
meagre in the way of human nature. 
He considered that thedebating societies 
attached to the University, though not 
formally recognized as a portion of Its 
apparatus, yet formed a most important 
part of it. Some of these societies were 
very old and very famous. He need not 
recall to them the fame of the Specula- 
tive Society with which Scott, Horner, 
Jeffrey, Thomas Brown, Sidney Smith, 
and he knew not how many more of the 
most eminent men of that period were 
connected. The Diagnostic was now 
fifty years old. He found that it 
dated from November, 1816, when a 
society was formed for the purpose of 
speaking polite literature, by three 
friends — John Bonnar, John Purves, 
and James Bonnar. They were long 
in want of a name. They called them- 
selves the Select Juvenile Society, 
then the Select Literary Society, next 



the Speculating Society, and following 
that the Gymnasium, until at last they 
took their present name of the Diag- 
nostic Society. At last, the Society 
also provided itself with a local habita- 
tion, for he found that in November, 
1833, they were provided with rooms in 
the College. Around their table they 
had a representation of the members of 
the society in different stages of its 
existence, and he put it to all whether 
some of those things in their lives which 
they recognized now as amongst the 
most powerful had not faded and come 
to seem of little significance compared 
with those old evenings when they met 
together for discussion, for mutual chaff- . 
ing, humour, and criticism. In his 
own case, he could look back to those 
evenings when he was connected with 
the Diagnostic as evenings which 
brought him in contact with men than 
whom he had never met better nor abler; 
ns times when he had poured into him 
ideas and notions, and was struck by 
various impulses which had not ceased 
to be operative yet — it might be partly 
because he was impulsive and percep- 
tive, because in the time of youth, to 
return to what he started with, they 
were all under the influence of natural 
drunkenness. When one looked back he 
felt that even the very skies were of a 
deeper blue; the very snows and storms 
were whiter and more blustering; the 
very grass was greener; and tbat every- 
thing came with an energy and vehe- 
mence that was lacking at the present 
time; and while every meeting of friends 
for real intellectual enjoyment was by 
young men a thing to be looked forward 
to, every such meeting when it was passed 
was not to be looked back upon with- 
out liking and without inordinate zest. 



®&^ Inqumr* 



Questions REQxnBiKO Answers. 

616. We have lately read that in 
one of the cathedrals of England there 
rests one <m whose stone Uiere is the 



solitary word '' Miserrimus," — most mi- 
serable; this inscription being in accord- 
ance with the direction of the departed. 
Will some gentleman kindly say whose 
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is tbe stofle referred to, and ia what 
cathedral it is to be fonad ?— S. S. 

617. In works on phrenology there 
is frequent mention made of The 
Phrenological Journal; can any reader 
of the British CotUroversialist give me 
any particulars of the Jonmal ? Who 
are the publishers? and is it published 
now?— E. C. D. 

€18. Are there any good books writ- 
ten on the beneficial effects, and any on 
the pernicious effects, of works of fic- 
tion?— X. W. 0. F. 

Answbbs to Questions. 

575. The following are a few of the 
chief contributors to the Philological 
Jfuseunif viz., Julius Charles Uare, 
editor, author of " The Mission of the 
Comforter" (1795-1855). Henry Fynes 
Clinton (1781-1852), Connop Thirl- 
wall. Bishop of St. David's (b. 1797), 
Sir G. C. LiBwis (1806-63), Walter S. 
Lander (1775-1864). Wm. Whewell 
(1795-1866), John Mitchell Kemble, 
JohnKeble (1790-1866), Henry Alford 
(b. 1810), T. F. EUis author of " Out- 
lines of General History" in the library 
of the U. K. S., &c It will be seen 
from these names that it contains valu- 
able matter. — B. M. A. 

582. Sydney Dobell is alive ; he was, 
we believe, wintering in Italy. — N. 

684. The following extract may per- 
haps gratify S. S.:-^"The reader has 
frequently heard this reverend son of 
the Church mentioned: probably his 
name may have outlived the recollec- 
tion of his pious manoeuvres; he was in 
his principles a Siztus the Fifth. The 
Vicar of Bray, in Berkshire, was a 
Papist under the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, and a Protestant under Ed- 
ward the Sixth; he was a Papist again 
under Mary, and once more became a 
Protestant in the reign of Elizabeth. 
When this scandal to the gown was 
reproached for his versatility of religious 
creeds, and taxed for being a turncoat 
and an unconstant changeling, as Fuller 
expresses it, he replied, 'Not so nei- 
ther! For, if I changed my religion I 
am sore I kept true to my principle, 
which is to live and die the vicar of 



Bray I ' This vivacious and reverend 
hero has given birth to a proverb pecti* 
liar to his county, ' The vicar of Bray 
will be the vicar of Bray still.' Fuller 
tells us in his facetious chronicle of his 
** Worthies," that this vicar had seen 
some martyrs burned two miles aS at 
Windsor, and found this fire too hot for 
his tender temper. He was one of those 
who, though they cannot turn the wind, 
will turn their mills, and set them so 
that wheresoever it bloweth thdr grist 
shall certainly be grinded." — The fore- 
going paragraph is taken from Isaae 
Disraeli's *' Curiosities of Literature,'' 
vol. ii. p. 232.— B. M. A. 

588. We believe S. N. intends to 
potice soon the life thoughts and works 
of Herbert Spencer.— H. T. 

591. CD. Cleveland, in 1858, issued 
an edition of Milton's works in New 
York, which contained valuable disser- 
tations, notes, &t., index of subjects, 
verbal index, &c It is singularly well- 
suited for study, and it has recently 
been reissued, revised. A British edi- 
tion is in the press. In 1695, Patrick 
Hume, a schoolmaster in London, pub- 
lished *' Annotations on Milton's * Para- 
dise Lost,'" which are remai^able as 
being the earliest attempts at compara- 
tive criticbm in our country. A Scotch 
lawyer, John Cullender (d. 1789), be- 
queathed to the Scottish Antiquaries' 
Society, nine MSS. folio volumes of 
"Annotations of Milton's Paradise Lost^" 
of which we believe those on Book L 
were published. A good many of the 
matters contained in this book coincide 
with those in Hume's work. " Poetioas " 
might read the '^Adamus Exul" oi 
Grotius, in the translation of F. Bar- 
ham, the "Alist " as being co|i^te with 
if not the immediate suggester of Mil- 
ton's epic ; also the liter^d translation of 
" Caedmon,"^ the Anglo-Saxon cowherd's 
poem; issued in 1832, by B. Thorpe, for 
the *' London Society of Antiquaries," 
or T. Wright's analysis of the poem in 
his " Biography of British Literature," 
which shows that there is a remarkable 
resemblance between some of *'Caed- 
mon's" and Milton's conceptions.-^. K. 
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596* Messrs. W» and B. Chambers 
have published a work on German Lite- 
rature, which is pretty fairly compiled, 
hat perhaps the best popular synopsis 
is Metcalfs "History of German Lite- 
rature, based on the German work of 
Wilmar," London, Longmans. — ^B. M. A. 

603. We would direct the attention 
of "Inquirer " to a paper entitled, *' Geo- 
logy; its Progress and Limits as a 
Science," contained in the " British and 
Eoreign Evangelical Beview" for April, 
1866. It is from the pen of a gentle- 
man who has been diligently and snc- 
cessfully engaged in toiling upwards in 
the scientific walks of life. We can 
scarcely be said to be violating any 
oonfidence in saying that its author, 
William Garruthers, Esq., F.L.S.., one of 
the Curators of the British Museum, is a 
gentleman whose claims to a hearing on 
scientific qnestions will be generally 



admitted. He has been engaged as one 
of the contributors to " Maunder^s Bo- 
tanical Treasury;" he is, we believe, 
editor of one of the popular scientific 
journals of the day; and is an exten- 
sive general as well as scientific contri- 
butor to Chambers's "Encyclopsadia." 
His contributions to periodicals are 
numerous. He was a favourite and 
successful extra-university lecturer on 
botany, geology, &c., in Edinburgh, 
where he won the esteem of many. We 
know him to be inquiring, thoughtful, 
and diligent in the acquirement of in- 
formation. He is an able lecturer, and 
writes in a pleasant style. After reading 
this paper " Inquirer '* may know the 
place in geology his query holds, and 
may decide whether that question can 
be best settled by science, history, or 
inspiration. — S. N. 
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Thsrb is a strong probability of the 
passing of an international copyright 
law with Great Britain by the U. S. 
Congress. 

Mr. P. Irving, the nephew-biographer 
of Washington Irving, will soon publish 
two vols, of hitherto uncollected writ- 
ings of that author, entitled *' Spanish 
Papers." 

Mr. R. Harrison, of the London Li- 
brary, is preparing a biography of Mr. 
John Black, editor of the Morning 
Chronicle. It will be a singular ac- 
count of the pursuit of knowledge under 
difiiculties, self-help, and toiling up- 
ward. 

Mr. Halket, keeper of the advocates* 
library, Edinburgh, is understood to be 
engaged upon a key to the anonymous 
writings of English literature. 

A complete edition of the " Works of 
Balph Waldo Emerson " is in prepara- 
tion for the English nsarket. 



The paper which recently appeared 
in the Westmintter Review^ on Lord 
Falmerston has been republished sepa- 
rately. It is from the pen of an old 
contributor to that journal — Robert 
Harrison, of the London Library. 

Omar Pacha is about to rival Napo- 
leon III., whose '^ Life of CsBsar" he will 
oppose by a "Life of Alexander the 
Great." 

F. T. Palgrave is to edit (the Globe) 
Sir Walter Scott's "Poems." 

E. H. Plumptre, translator of '' So- 
phocles," as Boyle lecturer, has under- 
taken to discourse on *' The Life of 
Christ. 

Dr. B. G. Babington, I'.B.S., author 
of " The Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and 
Physiology," &c., died 8th April. 

" The History of Julius Csesar " is 
now definitely announced for May. 

" The Journal of a Pkygoer," by Pro- 
fessor H. Morley, is announced. 
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Victor Hngo has in hand a drama 
founded on the 

" Days when Ferdinand 
And Isabella ruled the Spanish land, 
And ToRQUEMADA, with his subtle 

brain, 
Buled thenij as grand inquisitor of 

Spain." 

G. Hi Cooper, author of ** Annals " 
and " Memorials " of Cambridge, died 
March 20tb. 

A Shakspere, illustrated bj Gustare 
Dore, is in project. £16,000 has been 
offered to the artist, who demands 
£20,000. 

*'A Life of Martin Luther" by 
Thomas Carlyle, would be worth hav- 
ing, and it is said, we may get it. 

Aristotle's De Coelo, with an intro- 
duction of 116 pp. has been issued, 
translated into French by M. J. B. St 
Hilaire. 

" Men I have Known," re-published 
from the Leisure Hour, from the pen of 
Wm. Jerdan, formerly of the Literary 
Gazette, is in the press. 

G. A. De Beaumont de la Bonni- 
niere (b. 1802) , the friend of De Tocque- 
ville, author of several works on slavery, 
died April 5th. 

It has just been proposed to insti- 
tute a College of Science in Ireland. 

Dr. Jared Sparks, American his- 
torian and biographer, editor of the 
" Library of Ameiican Biography," 30 
vols, died March 20th, aged 72. 

Mr. Eobert Buchanan, author of 
"Idylls and Legends," "Undertones," 
&c., is about to tell " The Story of 
David Gray," the poet of Merkland. 
[See British Controversialist, 1865, 
ILpp. 231,310.] 

A. M. Berenger de la Drome (b. 
17S5), author of "The Connection of 
Religion and,' Eloquence," *' Criminal 
Justice," " The Penitentiary System," 
&c., is dead. 

Cffisare Cantu (b. 1805), the Italian 
historian, and author also of the novel 
"Margherita Pasterta," 1835, is en- 
gaged oa a work entitled " The Here- 
tics of Italy." 



Bev. John Keble, rector of Hurslej, 
author of " The Christian Tear," died 
March 31st, aged 77. 

Robert Buchanan, father of the 
young poet whose ** London Poems " 
have now so much reputation, who was 
himself a poet, author of '* Past, Present, 
and Future," a work largely inspired by 
Robert Owen's New Moral World Sys- 
tem, of which he was an advocate, is 
dead. He was self- raised from a crafts- 
man's seat to an editorial dedc A 
monody on his death appears ia The 
Argosy from hb son's pen. 

The paper on Grote's " Plato," in the 
Edinburgh Review^ is said to be from 
the pen of J. & 'MilL 

Longfellow is, by report, engaged on 
an Epic on the War of the Western 
Republic 

R. Morris, Esq., is about to supply 
" a felt want," — " Specimens of early 
English Literature," being a series of 
extracts from writers, 1250 — 1400, with 
a grammiAical introduction, notes and 
glossary. 

Dr. W. R. Sullivan, is editing the 
late Professor O'Curry's " Lectures on 
the Social Life, Manners and Civiliza- 
tion of the people of Ancient Ireland." 

The American papers announce the 
death of the Rev. Alex. Campbell, 
founder of the sect of Campbellite Bap- 
tists. His " Debate with R. D. Owen, 
on Socialism and Christianity," has been 
published in London, and is perhaps 
ooe of the best discussions on the sub- 
ject. 

F. W. Fairholt, artist, book-illustra- 
tor, and author of ** A History of Old 
Civic Pagreantry," *' A History of Cos- 
tume in England," &c., died April 3rd^ 
aged 48. 

Wm. Stokes, Professor of Physic in 
Dublin University, is engaged on a 
biography of Geo. Petrie, LL.D., anti- 
qaarian, whose " Literary Remains " 
are being prepared for the press. 

Sir Alexander Morisoo, author of 
" The Physiognomy of M^tal Diseases," 
died 16th March, aged 86. 

Professor Jowett's edition of Plato's 
"Works" is nearly ready. 
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** Choose iima^B the best coarse of life, and ciiBtoin will soon make it the most 
pletsant.'* — Pythagoras, 

" Wisdom ^onsistcfth not in knowing manj things, nor even in knowing' them 
tharonghlj, bat in choosing and in following what conduces the most certainly to 
our lasting happiness and trne glorj.**— TF. S, Lcmdor. 

liiFE is a gift as well as a possession. It involves not possibi- 
lities only, but duties. Existence is specific bein^. Human existence 
is one of purpose and responaibility— of aims and claims — of 
powers implying use, efforts, and results. Life is progressive 
assimilativeness, achievement and conquest, specialization, or rather 
individualization. It is not a phenomenon only, but a function ; 
not merely an economy, but a dynamic unity — a forth -putting 
forcefulnesB exists in it, and manifests itself from it. All Hfe is 
organic, is an aggregation of instrumentalities, and holds within it 
a self-conserving force-centre, or shows itself to thought as a unit 
of energies incorporate, active, and changeful. Life is not a faith, 
but a fact ; and, to us, the most important fact in the entire range 
of acquirable knowledge. Human life is the richest and noblest 
outgrowth of earthly possibilities — so far as man's intelligence can 
yield him information,^ — ^tbe su|>r6me8t eiidowmei£fc communicated 
to any known or knowable object on the earth in its present state, 
and under the present conditions of man's faculties and the 
ordinary operations of the laws of that nature of which he fbrms 
an integrated unit. Humanity is conscious selfhood. Man is an 
autocratic developable energy; a centre of immanent growth, 
sensibility, thought, and self-realization. . In him there exists an 
abi<^g, if bidden, principle or power of appropriation, absorption, 
and vivifying appetency; a possibility of and a necessity for 
development 5 a capacity of producing results, and of predeter- 
mining iJie aim which shall govern every attempt at producing 
these results. And this is the essence of mannood — this sel^ 
determiipig property, this egoistic faculty. Self segregates and 
separated mankind into units; it is the very heart's core of 
individual life ; it unites and gives oneness to all the capacities that 
lie wrapped tip in the human germ, and is the senetic source of aU 
idiosyncrasies and personal characteristics. Self includes not only 
what a man is, but all that he can he — ^the entire possibilities of 
his nature, that nM^nsferable, inconmmnieable something which 
marks off each man from his neighbour, aod makes the dijference, 
amidst all onr sameness* between ona and fupther. Q^iere is 

1866. 2 D 
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o| that flox o£ 9Tmnei^iioe ji^ wJ^k j[u«,:li|]b*lot^jb cm^ Tbul m^ 
iodlTidval 'being. .90^4 xM^ desfi^te: ofraUftb^/nctftft^lnBtixtti ntd 
««//:, It i^ x^o^!fi.i^^^oiMpg^ itM[^imA> &Qi^ tiwg^r .liift.tliiA 
YolHion.;. wiuc^yiyi£e9 the aiMBial fj!aiti«;«odiiiJ^rpratstt]ie^innblo 
Vnal el^went ii^i.^pwii, whiqh iooB^tijN*t09 eiKck im:piiw^wk«r^^h 

ajQ4 wJaei^by a^tWi;ty i^ e^iest^i: it >»i4i)|L6.^$ed fuuttof ^UigtesfUB 
^f b^i^g an^ ]^w|^j,,it jWM^oto* iiroifh9,4i»l 4>nD8 into 8cienooial| 
esEperv^nq^.^nd qp»9ciion9ii0«5. jp it k^^^ngixmHiih^ixMi ftoifc 
Q^^mei^oe oicfhisre^. It ia t^j^SJ^ti^e g)s^xl^ offth^vgbiii Mj^^^atms^ 
QomfA t9>it^aa livutiiiih^s /bul^.ip ftt i^^ %mli^eii9trarg^,tii;r|fiam 
it issues the efifectiyef^ suVdwjf 45nMiie fiQ!teDt^ of Hltfln^Iaajd 
pljUi,xi»poQe.ai^d aim,^ It isn^oeBaaryito-e^pbsaiuietitlHB.fiotii^ty 
of inoividuftl iufcstwMiye. yitaHtyMpeiffi^iwJ Jift, Mid ' iwrlteUo 
6e]ihoo4i< that ^e may gaia a cUatipc t;. (antral groii^d xifn.ifv^biril 
to b^e c^.ia^t^e^d eo^posi^o^of 4:he dut^r^^aiui, aad.i^eqidsi^ 
of BelMi^ipli»e., i * ' ! :n ^ . j« . ! lo nc 

Thowgh itisinot nje^eastMgr for pur ijrpwufe^pmfp^s^yet ifeaa&dr 
jba a4vi^abl#> a» sh<>wingi the, p<»aaibilitr: of ^nQh a ^dhetaet <h 
«p^lijatiFe thoijighi;, t^ weQ-Asiov the , 8*4© jeft being floggeoititerto 
Qther minis/ to present to the jT^der the foUowi»g . ' ,- -: ; nu.j 

OxjTLnTB OF A ]P5?tfoaop^'!t py S;B|iPB»op^ 

1. /«(r<J<it*c^»» Life, reprodii^ctivity, JwrediUrytn^^mwsioia of ^q^fflltle^ 
|)hy8ioIogy and psjcbplo^ of rapr^ fami^j, and -pwsojDality, . ; V : ;^ :. 

2. Preconainous hewg, Elem^ntarj^ oreanlzation, ^ ^ Fceti^l lifp^ ner^tlftB^jW^ 
brain matter, muscles and tones, prepai^ation for separato ?3uateace, Ac^ , . ^ ... 

3. Unconscious existence. Birth; instincts ;pnibitivecleTelopmeat of siensa^ion, 
the senses, and the perceptions; edncability, objective s^nlpathy. 

4. Conieious esiistiHee. Tbepbenomenttof consciousness; its elemeht^shnpB^ 
mid complex; orgataisatioo of perceptions; oxcitement of volition; inbd^ of 
•exerting it. * ? ' . . * ^ 

5^ Subconsdoua emsbnce* PerMnaHty, intmition, laient tboogbt, teemor^f, 
obllviscencq, expectancy, relativity, &c. ^r 

6. Preternatural consciousness, ; Rey^rie, duality of thought, dreamy ^oirioain* 
bulidm, catalepsy, hallucinations, insanity, spiritualism. ^ , 

^ 7. Con-consciousness* Fellowship, social reciprocities, m(ffal8,ecos()puc8, politics, 
■association, and co-operation. 

8. Supernatural consciousness. Deity, religiousness, immortality, duty. 

9. VoKtiondl consciousness. Passive and active power, experiment, discovery, 
invention, science, philosophy, manhood. 

10. Selfhood, Personal and relative, character, influence, and rights. 

It would certainly iU beseem us to discourse, as we intend to do, 
on the duty of moulding our human character so as to fit it for the 
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te$tvmm§ the: tuimlr'ii/i^ovi ^le ixMI^«¥«<^ixnii^m^ aetteiitioa 
from. thow» :#tofcfen'ai'bek)iiim^VftHkr i» «po^is4M^^ What^they btighl? 

t3tcitie«^fesaify;miwi di»feikidt^«^lfli<^o(l<of *ti4i]i8^*\i%^tti'\f*^*all iij)on-to^ 

tdiieotis'«<3tidn'\riti)ift 4t8#lf 4fr aV^^AW^^"*'^ "A^r^n'f'«y A iiMkiljkgl 

iitelfiiaft itareiif/4hei sttaftd thkkitif -fliiiigi' in' ^d^e#eii<>' tittups tod 
^DCB^i-tdiieh it doeiiiMily^ by %k«t^^i)<msoit)t[^iilgid^>w]y^ ii»iii9^M^ 
ableifwjmlbWiiltiiig^'airtJ as^itl d€tefiis't6 -Me essGditkl tolt V 5t b^rfg 
iinp«:»^k forJWf bn6ito>^rciei¥ewi1^3M& l^tdibM^ that hef do^ 

aubJtaBee ukftdePtrpfOf (trfndt^^ i4j]^irit\lttlbl»']ttjatifttial, fsMple or <s(M^^ 

andlpaitt, mwbie>0f jhi^jiiiiei* dt tfai6ist^,'atedi«) id eOnbe^ned^fbir 
itselftiiaifiar'ks tfertyti-fe<5|isei«iftt!iisis jl:fit^ids:^^^ ■ -'•- ^' '- 

of'Hih«rent"eiie¥gle8 towk eaf able «d#idelib^Wb«^^dt8 of choice j If 
ibiife/only ai^ortioindf the' gt<^af ofiwhirf Of liijiiife J if he is-' not 
tMeiip^dm ^x^t«p4^oij ^6tttrt^gi-joifc*>of a^^ty^ ahflfaig at 
an end), our attempts to enforce self-discipline ^dUld' be* v^in. 
.d^jsti?actthe'gqttttteidi»fldi Tell faith ljl-^?h^od fi*oiti httinahity, 
"andalKhe nobility 6f lyifefiniitaro is'ibrfeited* < *^Matt^8 body is k 
Btiidy in.Anato?fly ^ ri!Mitt*8*inteUe«t «. mill fbr^grihditog* logic' ; tilatilj 
heart passive be|6ie^'iMi^l«e^aBJa4cftf before^ *yie' Wind Oman's so^ 
an empty mirror, lying helpless, to be .defijed bj" eYe^y impression 
of the senses/* JT The heAic is imtio's^ble, the holy a figment 
^ the frfncy J Uhctt^ is no affirmative fowe in life— lio persdnaKty 
in man. We believe it is far othfei*Wi60. We ai*e convinced that 
there is rf central self in man eager for pow^r, vivified for effort, 
and capable of ** adjusting efforts to obstacles i**.a,nd that thus each 
individual is potentially a positive facto? ,ipil^ universe, , with a 
sum of life within him to trork out to, its issu,^8, the issues being 
deteminable by the nature and^^mouptpf the app^tent or ansquirable 
vitality existent in or possible to each. Self is appetent, and thei:i»> 
fore an activity.' It ijnay coiiLcen.traiejdr it^isay diffuse its force, 
but it is a force, an essential force, in ,whl0h is integrated in reality 
ail that a m^an is, does, or may become. It is an iu^vi&alizlng energy, 
and it exerts a plastic influence, ah orditiatin^ and organizing ^ 
power alike upon matter, events, and thoughts. This self is* 
developable and educable ; and it has much placed under its sway 
nd control which it can employ, exert, act through, and act upon. 
In the strict philosophical sense, selfhood is the inner moral per- 
sonality; but in the loose and general signification of human 

• Se well's " Christian Morals," p. 152. 

t Locke's " Human Underdtanding,'' Bo -k II.,cha|^. zz?ii.| pars. 10 and 17. 

t Sewell's "Christian Morals," p. 154. 
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404 s»Lir-Di6ciy£iirE. 

jndividuaiity to w}iicli we give tHe naiile S'rtf "W^mMAe ^ t«lfy 
this internal seAse and power, but also Sail this fitttrumcJnta-iHbidk 
ooToperatively snrronna tfeaJt, aaid'fbrm, uhiteflly, t&te ^dl^ bOM- 
pound being— man. . . : >. • ,. i 

Man is a compound beih^, cfiaracterfe^'by ctertatn d^l^iteffitittte 
constants constituting his per6onal!t j, 5n' combination Wftik' isonm 
more or. less determinate yariables entering into, and forming part 
of his existing frame, and then passing away to give opportunity 
for the brini^ng tog^Jier of other ag^egates. The former are in 
general comprehended under the designation Soul or Mind; and 
me Utter are usuAlly denominated Body. Eaclji is capable^ of 
ggrowth) and therefore may be the subject of culttir^, /. 4.^' of 
reflective training towards a given end, and of thougKtfuf restraitlt 
so aa more effeetuaUy to fapilitate the attainiment of ihat en3, 
whatever it m^y be, that has been determined upoi^ as desirable^l^ J- 
tbdf individual or those who exercise control over liini.' 

DhoipliBe is detjBrminate culture; not regulated growth, "piily, 
but gtowth regulated. by forethought and plan, wi^h prevision aij4 
purpose* " We have l^he ability not only of training pur powere, 
but of guiding and impelling thei:?j; not fjnly of watching .pair 
piwaions, but of controlling them j not pnly of seeing our facu&ies 
groWvbut of applying to them means aUjCl injSuence^ to aid tneir 
growth." * To do this with personal fpreslgji t a;id ende?Lvbur, having 
a fixed purpose toachieve, a definite plan h3[dbefore us, and a specif 
accomplishable wm steadily and earnestly in view, is to engage i|i 
8elfi'dift<»pline— is to mfJce ourselyes the schoplmaster of "the future 
of our b^ingi and the guardians of our after life. Discipline 'fe 
resoitttei eoerfive, and oonstrwiAg, as well as favouring and form- 
ative». ; It is not self-culture for the good and pleasure of Jfc 
Bterely, but for the duty and righteousness of it. Iti? a wejl- 
•fkinned and uwyelaxing series of ^ffprta tp efcite tKe spirijj /^ 
nobility and worth, and to-^ v. !: : 

^^ Mtok» tlid strong dirittify of soil 
That'^tmqaefs chance Bud fatftk* * 

Discipline implies consistency of aim and effort, persistency of 
endeavour and formtafeive wiH, and resjateacy to all that would 
impede progress, or hinder the aeoomplish^ent of the object upon 
the working out of whick the heart is set. " He who chooses his 
plan for himself employs all hi» fateultiea. So must use obser- 
vation to see, reason and ^ judgm?ent to^ feresee, activity to gather 
materials for dedsioui discriininatiOii to- decide, and when he has 
decided, finnness and self-con^ol to hold to his deliberate deci- 
rion,** t • , , ■■■'-■ 

The aim of the present paper is to adviiSe and' to insist tiik)n self- 
discipline ; to point oiit a feW of I3ie chief ^neiples on Which its 

• ChWitrfng'8^Aadw»onSrif-OaHtirt,'^p«f.6» ' ' ^ 
t J- S- Mill, "On Liberty,*' oh»p^ llfej pM?.4^' - «.r • 
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19;mfeBal^f^i.<»^493^^3t^4i^^iB';. md to lead,tl)ia mijad^ of its readers 
iodoteiBaio^i^oa the pwrauit of i^t with noble desires and for the 
«^C(t?omplifdmieqtt of tnable, bficaiiae propeir objects. 

The tnore immediate intent or self-discipline shpnld be the 
<ld¥^il^2neQt of onr nivtu^rQ 80 as to attain si^ch results as that leads 
^andiFhich Ba^ be,fbr.brevifcj's ^ake summarized thus, viz. :— 

I Health. ( Conscieniionsness ^=^ goodness. 

j^o^y. ^Activity. '^o«?. Mntellecttiality =: ttuth. ' 

' (Skill. ( Imaglnativenew 1= l)catil7. 

In gaining a development of ourselves resulting in these ac^ 
^gpisitions, ,we should truly becoilie possessed of the grand de- 
sideratum df ^11 time, mens sana in corpore sano ; or at least should, in 
proportion to our striving, acquire an approximate nearness to that 
stated Trae ' deyeiopment is growth regulated by the laws of 
b^ing, proceeSfliiig' in due and constant kneasure from less to greater, 
from a mere energy to a definite result. The results of man's life 
should be thou^ts, actions, influences, and examples. If the 
development be proper these shall be right, useful, good, holy, 
permanent in effect, and reproductive in the future of tne race. 

Education, as signifying the outleading of thehumanfaexdtiesby 
the efforts of others ; and culture, as implying a controlled and 
regulated growth, not necessarily pushed on by ourselves or man- 
aged according to our own aim, do not exactly reach the field we 
wish to get under tillage. Our desire is to get into the very 
central self of man, to suggest motives and apply inducements for 
absolute discipline of one's own nature on a fixed and well-arranged 
plan, to energize selfhood. Hence it follows that we write for 
those in whom the sense of self is felt, who recognize a power 
within, which stirs and yearns towards activity and progress ; wiko 
already, in some measure, exert their selfhood, but who have not 
attained to, and perhaps, have not even entertained the notion of 
the possibility of a conscious determination of the aim of their 
life. Self-discipline becomes, in this sense^ the means of trans- 
forming being into well-being, and mere existence into true life. 

" It is the sours prerogative, its fate, 

To shape the outward to its own estate: 

If right itself, then aU around is well; 
' If Wrong, it makes of all without ^ hell. 

So multiplies the soul its joy or pain, 

Giyes out itself, itself takes back again." 

In attempting a course of self-discipline we require to exert our 
faculties of seareh, to learn what we are, that we may know what 
we can do. The first element therefore in self-discipline is — self- 
criticism. 

Self-criticism should be employed to observe, note, and &x. firmly 
in our own minds what our actual personal qualities are. We 
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ww^fet 'cd6lp«Jtulit)i4tfJ'^ifl^ii^ of 6tir'b^tti^V tK©^fiHaftlift^^'M'*^8ff 
otn-'Ai^petenbefr dw6Mr<^*^ df Mi^d&^Dttf ifeto*!^ issue: ' WW^teHf 

<jf t]i«p<5felvia^ th<> y*eiftW>ilU6 of thfttWhteh^H^ withottfr ti8, of 

tlnii^fr. Nbif should ^j%rB fbi*gi^t €6 'd6ii^ktb'\!JBLe t^l^tite Wa^ti^h^ oif 
tr€fifeii«fi8 <>f bttr piEtwidHfti iiftfectJidiifl , fyt fkciilti^, tf Hilfe" we* ettdf&4bttr^ 

ig^gfiential irw6>^ou!'^<kfiow^dtifselt'68i^ We^'m^i^l^t *<kef' sMi 
into our treasuries if we would learn the kind and value of the 
contents of th^pjjf^'?^^ Qfli^ulsd^ in.rth^,.<|^^WQ,?j^ in all 

§robability find ourselves deceive^ i?! tlj^ Hour of need and efibrt. 
'he elements in qi^;i;pi^JflreftvwWcU w;o.stouW un- 

partial and unflattering^ ^oj&ejpiticism latf^ iaibcd.'9eci(>e for an 
entire series of papers. On theae^JioweTJferv weidannot dwell. We 
shall arrange and indicate a few, that we may gain for them the 
eOnisentratedattetit^ /jf '4M!Jke!t^; ^bei^&us# tMt- miWh^t^Mi 
our a^ thftniengthj dis^uisi^ofiij Brlias be^tl n^ dliye^thmt^' 
to us, though we ho^e jtmay be' tb Ihdseof 6ut»^^der» wtsfo^ri^f 
desire to -profit fr<^ tfeo pirtgigai^irfthii^lrti^.;' ®^.*rittei«ffl' 
ought to be employed by us in making a 8u#t^^ is' fully 'aisA Ml^ 
a« we can of 'tke whole ¥»eat0 ifour beitig^feorpo>^cfti,^^thedc, 
laeat^, land mo^al-^-ia regat^d to tte Mowing 'ifcetod of beifig^'ii^ 
w^-behig:^ '' : ' '-''^ "- •■• ''''■'-'"', ■> ; • ^ -' '■' .^<-'>^^^'' 
^ Masciiiar 'activity: 
Nervooa fctrefiigtb. 
Sensational capttdt/. 

Walth,-^ 
\ Hefioditairy qwlities* 
1 Vii*! fuuctiuiv** 
IL PastiPFies. 



rNatute.^ ^\ ; 
■ ■' ' f*Endownflenti.'^- 

' t^padtiW. •' "• ' 



JlsthUlc. ' 



( CleanliDefii* 
Appeantooe* 
AppireJ* 

Address. 
Habits. 
Peculiarities. 
Enjoyments. 
. Accoaaplisbments. 



Moral. 



InipuiMB. 
Froferenocs^ 
Fetlin^s- J 
i)e8ir^8f 
{ Kinotiono. 
Pleasures. 
Passions. , 
Conduct. 



If we make survey and registration of these properties, original 
or acquired, with which, as it were, we are about to oomme^ce itt 
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fi^a^ i^»(|fui to. Tji^ ^(^j^mlj i»' ^n^Wwgiw, tp/ a^ww tUat #elf-r 
WFiWg^ WR"?fc -IS ,8^ ^ejjfiiimtial ^io- the r tru^ m^ft^i «Ad to yQstimate' 
wj^i,i^f . arfe r M .^8Q i»r WicafciAg vb^ . w« , m^'bat lit, is^ :%h^ 
pj;iy3tegf^.#»i7gl$Miyi.Qt;i MiWi toi bftll^^tn(^M*d witfii tb^ , <jqj^^i|(>. 



i^pwrted, to,bwi,pf ja^tly q?. vjraiMjly, 4etarmi?uQg ixi^n th^am 
oiTm^j^h^ ]^ wu?^ gwe%4%»itj, to tfo, «|d#teft<j^ m^, difficult, tOr 
^ 49i^ip9ipp«, „Ift4ifidn^ite; is ^8e^^^ tft jpi8^b/Q^d» s^^lf-diBcsipliA^ i» 
i^pj^ ^o*lie.w(4ufttioi?fofe»4<>feeid«^£bw4»'^ 
w^ Mqiie^^jiifbfe.fia/^ dise^fttlmt 4cw J^Wqb, i^€^ *r^ ©ar ma^y b^ 

fit^T 'to '■./-, t nil I.I J '-)>h. r.i,, .' , •!'.)" t ^' i' '-in, ^.■/.■f» t,m. . , ■ 

'''- II' ; "iSut^^eti<w^ oa^selv^lek$^;'niete' outwalk slioW^''* ^" > -f'^^ 

. V/ !!.».' N." '(rfihnielfi 'knows ■ rilOflfe*^. ''■«' ' i'f>';l i t" ^ .-rtr- •." '.f, 

':?I^} i'='^Ji" '-^i •< '": /f-|fl 'W/ ^'.1* /'>' {• 'tf'rt^itj I'.;.; ■» . t -f ' • , ■>• ^ - 

S^ori^kUmi,, -aatib* i?w«iA^f aaqUiHAg iM5lWa>Qwtodg«^ifl^«ift8-to 
^ft^l^litial to the pisQjejPf diev#lop«i«at ofj Bato^ be^nHUse it i $hfm» li>e 
ia^ii^r£^Ece9 ^ui it^^eiH^^ fli:]©An;».life tbofle^imvjeQilWetoiirctf 
<^A)!|^t^r rwMch ute||}€itljr contiQA*^f^yditioii.^ tbe rpogsibUitMit, 

T^f^ dwell/ ^itbio|kilDi.:r. . ^ -,.■.." ..,- ;,.. /.' i, ..;.,'.',- ■. -'.,'1 ,^ ■ :- f 

,Sf^ftesntij[^99a^oi2ld^be^ft>lloifed by aalf-detdniiiiMBtiaa^i.; I&^oitt 
0ftdoww€a»t$,of WdyjftnA.of mind^haift U^^-* Jttwit proipk«ey 
of the possibilities of our existence. Of these possibilit^eef^ ho^<*. 
eyer, the chojce is left with us, if we determine fOn making it. To 
this end ,i,t, IS thiat moral perception^ and ^re^rence are amongst 
onr poweirs, that judgment and dU<?rjmim»titfiJ3^ ^ are entrusted to us. 
If with deliber^ choice we fix upon the aim of our life, we have 
a course before tiB to steer along ;cflCiBMrfgnidanee'fQr our acts and 
intentions; and. ^me constantly effective inflnaiic^ to cdtinterwork 
all that s«siE0to< deteriorate our charactera/ Thei possession of an 
aim in life-, a sotildthing to labour' fbr* aitd to look forward to, a 
something to^work at and upon, is a great safeguard against frivolity, 
even against sill. A resolved life is usually a noble one. It 
is your dr^liag, indeterminate, go-withridiettide'men that are most 
usually fouaidi sinking in the social scal& imd in^' moral worth. To 
have an ideai^ however unattainable, steadies^a iiton, and makes him 
keep on the^lotib-out against decoyments afid errors. 

Self-detemmtaiionis ttbt only a result of soul-strength ^ it imparts 
it too. Th^ j^ith of life is never so much wanting in anybody as 
in one who has n^t formed some theory of what he would be and 
attain. The Micawbera and Skimpoles of humanity are greatly so 
because they have never attempted the duty of preparing for the 
fotnre'^by foreoasting what they woidd iike to eiieot in it.' F{H*e- 
thoughttis wisdom, resolution is sitarength. Eiiras, who wanted it 
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«o aonob and suffered bo pmch b^csjise of Hs >w«at af it, ohacta^s- 
terizes it .truly wbm, imitating Yaaug'^ cfn^iiaX kxLag^ ^^Eesolve, 
ibat CQlmmi of true majes^ty in man," he aatya^-r- r 

* Firm Resd^e, Ihoa Oarie-stalK* of b^^ in man t * ' 

It is not only ^because aelf-dateriBination giv^ atreo^h i^t ii k 
useful ; it affords guidance also. The main design of life having 
been fixed, if it is done inteHigfently and honourably, there is 
ohrays a check on the spirit to keep it ftcftii gomfs astray, and a 
Ibree in it u]:^:ing ^to mmuAmn the foByn^gfat -vi^aif i£ Mie's fimtenta. 
It ia desirable oa all poinia, therelbce^ to aeoide m& the lisn o£ mar 
^istenee,* to i^laoe before us ^m ideal and theory of *what'w» 'wonid 
:wi^ to bec(Miae, ih»ii wemsty haye^a UMoked path in whiohio trwnel 
along the devious wsgrs of our present worid-Hfe. 

Sdif-determination is the nght issue of self^^cntioism* Wha^ we 
are, being known, what we may become is infeurible. If we find in 
ourselves {>owera impelling 4is in distinct directions, tastes^ or^pre- 
dilections, indicating a definite bent of mind, .and the posseseioii of 
oapacities leading to the gmtifioation of these, l^re is ^eat|>roba- 
biHty that we may, in the walks of ]ife to which these ineimatioBs 
point, acquire success and find our vocation. If we find in ourselves 
strong leMiing«*oward»^^iven 'Studies or activities, and yetdiaoover 
ihat leading requiretbents ^t attaining a hig^ place among &ose 
who prosecute thejkn are wanting, we must balance and estimate 
the energies dwelling in us, against the obstacles lying before us, and 
ixroduce through additional industry a second natnre^ by culture to 
hold the place of thoae deficdeni qnalitiea ; or we nsust emn up the 
various mcul^ea for the activity of >whM)h in, us f we have the 
testimony of consciousness, and endeavour to place their efibrts 
ao as ta satisfy Mad. gti^y our sentimsnti.; or dSse-we miM^seview 
our prepossessionsi) and discoyerin what oar«crrorilie8;'<for mra/s 
real ambitions^rarely. induce aspirations for whose fdisstia&etkin 
the soul does not >«(mtean fit oneans jand ageiKieB* iSdl^deisi^DitiiAi 
it is highly de^able Aot avMct stod foritlHs purpose we here jiiiviae 
;a strict, rigorous, And. impaortial fself^disoipliBary • ontioiam^ if tMs 
lias been wisely done, we i cam soansciy i»istekoith» weak faenlties 
in .us for the strong, or "the good for <thefevili; we can hardly rf^ 
to murk the relaiive and GoaaapaoRrtnse^ powers of itbe difiSanast 
elements in ^our oaature ; aitid ihenne iwe 'can with almost ^entiife 
certainty settle ^heifbanv of Betivity^--bQd%^(mBntal,BBsibetfie, aad 
an(^a],-^om whiohwe'm#y^ desire delight^ to winch weaaayiderrote 
ourselves, or by wfaieh we mssy beat work- out the plan of life. • On 
,8elf-determin»tion the <yaltt&«i)id iMsd •of this; life's-^aim will delpend. 
Let it be the hi^^iest, not the lowmsti^of which wenre capable! Ijat 
it be that of & noble and hofy, the' far^^r^iohing and ihe ^onptt- 
thetio, rathor than this medtooreiaod 1to«ttvth«boimd» the ealnh 

* C«rle^atalk, tbeMed-beiltiBf , oaitkKnkse tiie.stMOg md-prMlaoliTe pntfiea 
«f ;tlwJifflDp. . . 
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and' til© indolent ! Temptitiott$ tkere ti]*e ar6uttd ui to which ' tiie 
Tespottflions of onr sculls may be ready j to these let ne oppose 
ourselTcs, from these M us turn, smd let nil rather harmonize our 
spirits wildi the Cxeaifxtk h^r, aod havie ow souls settled in 
accordance with His divine plan ; so shall the purpose of our life 
be ri|^t) sad the aim of it be 'tanurtwoirthy: Bonis has weH smd, — 

" A correspondenee 6xed with Heaven 
Is snre a ttoble anchor! " 

There atoe in iit» of oaui(se» many ties which'bi&dus to the earih, 
jmd esortih has many gratiflctttaons ^hiok it can bestow. These we 
SEreoio^ forbiddlen to use^^diuie them iff our du^,' but i^e are 
wMb to Test dn^ theon aiid teek no good beyond them. The lower 
rounds of the ladder ai« no less useful thatn those that l^ad atop, 
hosk we'shallnevertrise^higLif we content oui^sehKeswiththOse that 
^ate eamky asceaaded^ aad feav or fail 4o ^ka at getting alofb. So is 
it with our propeontaesaad passions^ they 'may ha^6 their uses 
4uid-hnB|^ us ei^ojixkent, but tiieir trtte plaee is to lead us up to 
Idgher l&igs. To the* mtvo corporeal instiuotsr the simple eurtti- 
•atiafied ieetings, let tnone et^er wholly yield }«— ^ 

" Break froptitl^ bodj's grasp, thy spipt'a trance! 
Give thy soul air-^thy faculties expanse: — 
Love, joy, e'en sorrow, — yield thyself to all! 
They m^ke thy freedom, man ! and not thy thrall. 
Knock off the shackles which thy fejiirlt bind 
To dtnt and fletrae; and set at laf^e thy mind! 
Tbtti Move in sympt^y nn^iHh '€k»d's mkt whde, 
Aad b«^whait>inan>was'iuesri('^<» M9tn^ 9(m7/" 

To stlf'deterauiMition th^re should suooeed self-development — the 
peosistent improvement of all that is good in us ; the resistent 
«UwrnMsnuhing of all liiat is evil or^ of evil tendency ; and the eon- 
eistent and progressive outgrowing of all ^e useful, pleasatit, 
rlluDiughtfiBi, ^and holy laments of our nature. Self^deveoopment 
will imply not only culture^ but management and control. Cultujre 
will secure growth ; maaagement ^ill harmoniae that growth with 
the ptoknary aim of our life, and control overmaster all aMen 
oleoftdnts within us,< and restrain not only the unhetdtby, but even 
the healthy aotivitiesof our being from rash and hurried, useless 
or injaaious forth^nshing and manifestation. Self-development 
.wiHenocmarge and promote aUKving energy that tends to well- 
^ing« will lestvun all foBmative aspiratioiis which may give rise to 
habits or occasion to acts which will injure the oneness and 
haalthiaesB <^ our whole natave* It will constan^- direct its 
watcbfulness to the chief end off being^the production of the 
£nut of life*^noble efibrta, eavnest sym^thy, pure thought, good 
works, holy example, and personal improvement. 

Sdl^d«velopnsent will neeeasitate caireM physical culture and 
sedulous attention to the health of the corporeal system. Neither a 
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410 anx^guKwranr^ 

ciiffkEing lior i£q S1^4xnidUiOii6d>6^^ oitoride^f^lj*Wofekfoiri^the 
pnrposes/of hfe^^ThomUok^ bodj tbd)^ its e]i«:^e»«il^^jp^rai t^ 
iM that we m»f Ibe qtaiiSodibrlaliour^.r Totne^eot or ^mim^^A^. 
meohafiism ' by| wkid& tli^^ £tiiio^dnfr , of life^ are, j to. be . &]£lli6ii^ J^ 
inpair by fa^cmaiilentttos^t^ ito ^cbtvoy hy- follyy op. watte/ tih^oc^ 
vimdnem • ihh exqiisite ; ttnKiiunei of . our > hodyy alae riipt omy^ 
errors, 4)ut.crimeiiaiui s&bb. Any «iet;Or habH Ithat diAiuBoaboftiw 
anunmt ' anA q^alit(y of tke effect^ of n^^b our^oslgiaal esL^olvtikCiitfr. 
rendeved uft capame i^ a vkJatlQii'Of diYin^la^ ai tmiiem^iA ih^. 
T<^iire of our OTni h&aof^ ; asditta^ ftoaaing |>lea8itfr& mrltteb <e9D, [b^r 
attained b J sneh arts or bt^ti^ia ^d^mfif fvte^oiaiedi^ befl«(t«etitlr 
eost i^ not only the diaabi^lpirlucii t&at mdmdaal leaion c^.viiMly: 
eiitaila, but it isritine iodtxQiseiitcd^ c$mf^ <^' mnth . other nfiiaobififT 
in the overwOT^'ifr btiiagsJ on -(M^wr .bodily piM^ jn^itbe 

tendoiey It enboimgefct to i^ek >pre8esiti^igbtaiidtlu>ilJti^ef<^Sfre 
for the poncBBionridnd^^eBeri^atMm oi^-rppw^fofr tbdtperifoiniiaibQte^ 
of futpre duties ^^^ill^aioretb^itiiggesbiBi^ eaaciieea^b^ ile^eeil 
of the roeturenientB < of i difb, t aocie^ and moflal < r^poniibili;^ s fytt 
tbejmfaeidiJhy(ilrB'vefy^a|xt^to OM iBofemsimba 4ll Wiilte) 

Eltriotiy cnforoed ncJoevallaea; of /tflwir statidn. B^d^a^iumttciiiktioii ^. 
the dsyelo|>nient of tear, .pbyauad ^cimfi:fBibiStter^ lebotteii^ifovi: 
darkens the days of our allotted existence by making us liable to 
become more ea^^iy: 4Ad[^eqQe»t^^ thf9 ipr^ of Xhffm inaladies 
which sa{) the nsefmness of Hftaabooi^ WejimBi therefore develop 
our physical structure by ^siuitoblid but teio^tsfc^.iii^li food, by 
proper exercise and pure airv ^l^^ly^iappbirtionea'Tcp^'lLnd recre- 
ation, by sanatory habits, and the employment of all the aids and 
aipidiAnces.thrbu^. wiutiPL Ttgouv, -adtiti^T^, skiHi «iui JbeaUb tire 
i^oired* 1h» body is^ ihe sOuL'^ d^eUiki|f, and ougbti'tp.ibor 
oomtQodious and ^oomfMrtableito. iftis 4mJM inhalHt^* 'Itjiitbe^ 
gabrmemb of ^ selfboodr and should - SA n^Jtlj «3id» well' thd s<>b6d> 
tbinker arotmd; wbdm it' is- dinpedw B^tfJitb^ i» «tf^onoe> (bodtljr 
iBcholen'eBa-and-holiBeaBit' I " ''.'^' ^• - .. -^^ r - > , ■ .• : '>M,.r -^ /f/ 
• Sdlf^deTolopi^enfe JpeK|uirea ^ the tDanag^ftitnj^ a&d i tTaming^ -of/ 1^ 
the ffisthdtio capaoslies -of life. Grace off address* nto^^^c^ 
demeaiioiir» poHtetestf of mMmers, genialiif and a&biUly fin «ooial' 
converse, a d;Qe regard: foa^^botpvoptieties; in «ppaaraQOe^aiid<eoii^ 
duct, and tlie empioyoMiit and^j^ioalioQ of ul tiie iatotstittd: 
aecomplishBiLentB landing to the Woniinent itnd ismoeecbt delighl-lir 
human interoourse^paire i^ required Ivt. our bands' if we wo^ldtrvly^ 
mould amd ftishiemi our liv^ to th^ir higiofest pattern, andt iitLpavt^l^' 
well' ra gain the 'Vfiner joy^of **tho smati sweelt 'courtesies i^ 

life." ... . : .. -V. ^ . _ .' ,!^ -. -^■. . , '-.n, 

' InteUeetnal devebpme^t is ' a branch ^^ self-disoipiiae on wbichiwe : 
shall be unable bitre to eidarge in proportion to it»<daiBls. This is* 
bowever» the less to be ^regrettecU as we have already with reitemttod 
frequency insisted 'on its iiecessi^ and adviantage^ and haf>e l^eiated 
at great length formerly on^ the ^vvays tend means of effieetingit. ' iu 
few brief hints; tlier^oc0y must now suf&cK / > " 
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to «tw«^ife6' tire mitid.'' ^U B&y^be tieet'-flbne Irf idway^iea-* 
ddtfrpUfki^ to brittg"thei Tim*ed/*f<»^«'of'wiU, nffeotion/ dttd in^ 
t^fi^km io ike 'acatdsitlb]^ of 'feriowied^ tier peffoarmanrfe^ 
d^St^f f by ^iy 9t0Kiatifl ftufd' TOfftthilr 'iH)pK«tttJ(Hi' • to- ' •predetermined 
^kme^; '^M^by itiei^trng > oti - tfa6 liamt&ry cftik^ ^ tind^aken iaiBkH 
B^io^^f 'tbe ifiind t«^Volt;8'f]fbi& th^, iQ!id£iMEDaa»ai ur^^ to tiy 
^ffi^ndtihi^ mdte iileasttnt ;/ «iifmiy« pieo^edl tkttr/it trise fareikoa^nb 
httk beefl'iised la Ibtmg upon whatf«ww 'to be ^d<«iip.^ Firianegs of 
^llr^^ondeotiffttioii of powcti^idie^fis^^fof mawtepfj' the knowiedige 
-^At irtetiA utrdeftabem ivigely will i be done JiTeil, give a koan self* 
i^i«tf6e,^prep»e himfo^vijfltoronfe activity, ifid'nmfce ^ailr achieve- 
]^dt« pbdmble ; fit tbse swt^fbr.^Jtruggks, >ilitm it'a^ 
(mitiei; hflpart cainmess id' the^iBlid«t of^iife^s' sar]^^ 
i'iW&myt^ itifotm'Ss^U'BM^^stifeiig^&s! ihe^wm The sihewr 
fftidcfflraftMe pf 4' strbng 'spiri% iMnMt«h«ve»sQnlething towoik withv 
<A(if>i$^ at.' Strfen^thifl'ta^ gained thatiinowTiLedge nsay be acqmted 
Obd ns^' It^iM'^DO^ onljr^igeit^ bat ttatnamQte >kn0wledge intd 
1^16)]^. {Ebeadi^gissot kikoWUdge^niledsit'iffBffiKmiktedvaEmnged* 
sad^faik^ mamaf^^fi^^. Thisiffovfy^doueby ^the iaax of cimured 
dbrBtlg^^^f rbiad; f his fact'hafe been^ety'fltkted by~|dikoii :— ^ 

'{ ^ ;J ■ ' Uneertaiiittd ni|»itded^ 8l.itti*enuiiB8>' - f- - -^ 

"Bool^ ciight^^ot to thittififbt Ti«',->we *hottrerihink in "eompanyr 
mtbv'ftnd'often t<W, ab«9Uttfe^m, ibdf:thdtshbuidi>ev«Ihedi^iaDre 
fb»'^e*^ho\ight|»'thejr supply ^fean this'l'tboiiffhtB ibhey compel' or 
effi^ls tii^td-entfertam or^riguidte.' - Books' are» howeve^r, only 
mitbaffB of cfthfef men'8^*1iibughte^Bfdf reeords of theii? obgEa-vrntionil? 
We must learn to read those wonderful " maisaBeriptb of God "--^he 
tLuivfersBit^ human MindySxmety, hidto»y, and Soripture^-fo* 6ur- 
sfelvfl^^'jfaad formin out otrnmind soknd'ocmc^pfcioa of their coni 
tetitS'^ad mefiiiii<ig-i**^nd*avouring' always; ekarlyio separate in 
otfT^tHottghts,' our optnioDS of tfaeiu and nii^ "{Verities <^^y assuredly 
iJbs^i^ ' fwlhe fbriaaation of ^^piuionfe we > mwst weigh evidence and 
lisititice dis^crinrinatiTti^y arginnfentB bf^ various* ^inds *, and in 
sf iarehia^ for JveHties vre ou|^t vmrily to obserre, ftrithfuHy to 
pefldet/ honestly to con8idte,^nd eaYefolly to reason. Without 
idolkd&ff imowfedge w© must^ feildeavour* tof acquirei it^ not for its 
practic^ uses alone, and the worldly advantages to be derived 
from' its' possession and emplcymen:!, ' but because it is essential to 
our true development, by giviog exercise to our faculties, and 
nsrturo to our intellect ^ by impalrting^ value to -ont being, and 
^citing withm us a higher sense' of our ' destiny, and the en* 
deavours it calls for from Us that we may awiomplish it wdl. 

But we must apply and Employ knowledge us well as acquire it. 
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412 »£J-t9I»GISLIHJI« 

Use IS tba^^^w^i^iaa.Qf all-God'Bgi^;/tffe(LtkeyimjAi)flFe, xseglmsked 
thegr de<^y. Ein^wla^a ougbt jdwa^jF^ to bear & iovhie hmsb*—^ 
delight to jiim wl^ j^smt it> >aad of useialness to the sookil oirole ^ 
wliiclL it9 poaaeasor i» a portzion. ^ . . 

AU truth is reproduotire,— lin thsejnmd^him ivrlioxeoety0s>i^4o 
l>mg forth oth^ trikiha; and in sooietfto iaduee im?eiitioii; 
Ap{x|ieatioxi» aiMi < .\Lse< The ^eat *9imehan8B& of nature ajud mincU 
out of which we absorb the ideas of the Almightj? &imier,tco«tain 
the treasures of humanity, and are meant to enrich and ennoble 
life. Hence the mere greed c£ knowledge, isbee miser's gloating 
acquisitiveness, is seldom bleMed. SInowledge when used gets 
tested, and when applied not only corrects but enhances itself. 
Moreover it becomes suggestive, and gains power. True knowledge 
harmonizes with use ; raise ideas fafl before the rigorous test of 
application ; they cannot be effectively wOrted with. 

oelf-development, to be wise and fruitful, must include self-con- 
trol, mastery, restraint, and coercion. Man is naturally impatient 
of the long processes of inc[uiry and the disappointing delays of in- 
restigation, whether dialectical or experimental. The tendency," to 
jump to conclusions " is constantly wit^i us j rashness in speech, 
thought, and act, are too common among us. A judicious cultnre 
will oppose aH hurried and irreflective words and acts, all hasty in- 
ferences and decisions; and "a cautious, prudent self-Conliol " 
will prove itself to be, as the poet calls it, ** wisdotti's root," But 
this remark leads us to our next topic of admonition. 

The " bright consummate flower " of life is thoughtfulness ; its 
grand and glorious fruit is Character. The dbiaracter of which we 
speak now is not aylbnyiaous with reputation, does not inYolreseems, 
but is. It is the selfhood, the entire qualities and^activities of the 
person, that which marks him as an individual, and constitutes the 
manhood of each. ' Character is that in us which grows out of the inner 
principles of our life, attracts or repels, induces censure or produces 
respect, provokes or pleases, renders us worthy or unworthy of our 
being. Character is the whole perfected issue of life ; it includes 
in a high good sense enlightenment, patience, steadiness^ self- 
soundness, bravery, disinterestedness, iovableness, and service- 
ableness. It is the index of influence, and is the prime and para- 
mount reqnisite to happiness, usefulnesSr and hopefulness. Oharaei#r 
is, in fact, courage, determination, and endeavour to be all tbat we 
can beeome; it-MiWs an outward reflex of our inner nature; bat 
it is indeed our inner nature livingly eserted. It tm not geniiis, 
peculiarity, chief and observable power; it is the whole '««j^ 
energized and qmck with a •constant and effieaoious vitality. 
Olmraoter is in a man, and grows up and outward so as to tikm 
itself forth firom him as an eMuence and a repute, as an example 
^ or a warning ; a broad oorrupMve plague, or a "plant of celesdal 
seed, " fruitful In worth, goodness, and delight. 

The culture of character depends mainly on onmelvei. Othen 
may exhort, warn, guide, restrain, and even pusiah ; but it is only 
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iviieii we) rettUy* and idlliiiglj, «<iopt specific prmcipleB of ilfb' tliat 
diaraeter^btrmttion ss & portion tOf self^discipline beting*. Tbe 
tolnntarj determination and acceptsaicc} of a* eonseiottd 'pafamoilnt 
tendency, the willing encouragement ef thatftendency, and the oon* 
cvereiit- endeayonr id anbordinate all othier tendencies to fchat, is 
tka* eaaence of telf-formatoon. TV) fix and efvthrone a dominant aim 
in life n essential to self-disbipHne. This is true manHnesB, to haTe 
in Idle inmost eenJ, in iho yery BaBctaary ' of being,—* 

*' An liopest ftim, whieh stiQclified by ^aren^ 
, And s|Nriogiag Suto aot, n»^ Efe impiMrta, 

Till b9at% &y fcame fU9> witl^ a.tl49DpiMul iieacta." * . 

. The character resulting from self-discipline differs from that 
passive, society-moulded,, and circumstance-involved likeness to 
otherja which is so common in our day:— ft rounded, unrougbened 
peT>ble in the eddying staream of life, ground into jsmoothnees by 
action and interaction used upon it without any agency of self. 
Such character is impotence, fashionable imbecility, conventional 
and' associative personlesaness, Thq character we desire to see 
cultured and cared for> is power, individuality, ingrained nobility 
and "^orth, not negative biit positive life, greatness and goodness pf 
soul. Character not as ^ m^re reservpir, receptive of impr^ssionji, 
but as an issue of fbrce, well-directed, and working to the pro- 
duction of the ends of manhood, we de^m to be ^obte and esteem 
m good, 

^ **He tbftt of Btich a height hAth baflt his mind, 

And reared the dwelHng of his thoughta so strong, 
As neitfacr hope, nor ftar csn shake the frame 
Of his resolv^ po/wecs ; nor-allthe mnd 
. Of vanity or malice piaree to narong 
<, , His settled peace, or to distwsb. the Aupe;. 

I , , ,WMt aiair.siBathath,he,r' , , .. . , 

Chiuraiister iath^iiibboim power of mim. developed* It is the whole 
of the fdroes of his natitfe globed up into onefiestv It ia central 
sod BeU*snBGing, but neith^ anegLvii nor prouid^life pasMBg into 
thcni^t and act, into usualness and moxal worth. Gharaeter is the 
idctXMpy of life over circumstaiMse ; vital force exerted so as to 
n^sert ita own standplaoe in exiatence and society. In character 
iviU beoomee ^ealizea askd selfhood is^mimifested* The moral law 

: Is the vital order of the universe^ And every energy exercised in 
0O60axlanQO with: it isf mftrked jast an ultitni^ aueoesSk Self«deve]op- 
jMfit iS'Oxdy s«oee6sful<whien it h«B ;giiieQ.A(^buAlity to oharaoter, 
aodflOtijidiTOiutlified the life q£ the perwn ia'wbcwt it has been 

,^ixe^med^ ' OWaetei! is^* as wehave said, nastery of our nature; 
and this shows us how self hood hannwseft wsth ih» trctths of a 

^■Itt^^ldbd tiifm thoso^ in wiiich Philosophy! exapleyi Iv&r specii- 
IfttionS.^ : Self-4eaial is only possi^ thiioa^ edrauwtery; sdf- 
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sacrifice is humility ; and humility is the abasement, not the debase* 
ment, of our personality ; and self-sacrifice, which is the highest 
reach of the Christian hfe, is only^ sdf-denial exerted to its noblest 
purpose. Selfishness is^tAf$tlO»iCidiiGk^tS&meT values self for ita 
enjoyments, the latter values se lf fo r its being. Character is self- 
reuance, but it is self-reliance pounded on humility, a knowledge 
that ail^ttiai>^ar4is'giv4^1^M t^t^JiiCt/^ that 

we may glorify. Wl^.ge}t4f?^P%^'!^/ift8*i'?9 ^ *^ ^^ makes us 
truly men. So to discipline our nature we mu^t employ all influences 
-^n&tunLL,a»(ental; «M spi»ftfi^d^^ti4iitii ^)^^i^etiis«l^eiB tor^^i&id 
when 'sel^edd ha^ heeom€ ^ost sMng^'And ^sossoiidusi ^^ritlkl&uiw^! 
then shall we n^pfjt^l^a^lj: aee^ thlM; m^ i^^m, Jivetji i^fix. for himself, 
but that there is a pui^p*? Awodi tQ t>* fo)>$lle(ifl> l^iffn as in every- 
thing under the sun. It is unwise to ^tWimpfeftOf hide from our 
eyes the inevitable conditions of life. An^ w^ Uve that we nwiv 
be dutiful, tirue^ ana good, aii4mkyb6 dl6teMinea'lntcrti6iffil3fi'ialia 
fo?,'*' glory;. h6nqT;ir^ and imi^Ortalfty^ eternal life.^^^ l'],j^^ ^''^^^ 

eighty-six. He remained in fall eojo^Bieitt tA}tlA fMSdtrftik intflttfibt ^nldtlLBMvtiy 
before iri» iemtE - iiord Kcs^'eiL U^ Goethe 91^ iif / atveatj^i ; ^q )poif^ of 
mild .pontiniied npjb l^e ,Jaat.fn<wBepti uni^ipwreAj . 3(ippd MHardvlBJ^^/jd^ifl 
seTfDty-tthcee, injhe faU fOBseesipa of hie gr«»^ ^^^i^^Mc^^. . l^ocd/Stp^ 
lived ^0 the 9%t of nipej^, .5i» mind yrjw, 7)^9^8 £q t^ Us^. t^^^f! J^JS'B 
died at the advanced age of eighty-nine, fn full gp^ ppclouded vigour (pxftnk _ ^ 
A few days before this illustrious judge passed into <^erDity, he lieard nts olece 
asking a gentiemaQ-viio vras-prestet iiatoihetiieaniif«f the word''? psephismata,** 
which occurred in Budci't celel¥fated\w«rfc< entire' French BeVolntion. The 
answer was that it was Ji saispiiiit for '* 8o|AiiBii»ta.'^ '^No!'' exclaimed Lord 
Mansfield, *' * psephismatV is right.'' He tfaes^ "withccit the aligHtest difficulty, 
quoted from memory a paiaage from Denoat^enes in iihutratloB of the fact. Dr. 
Johnson died at seventy- five. ■ His last' i^evk^ tlie ''Lives of ^the English Poets,** 
was written only three years befote his 4«atih.' Ghaiicer Bved/^to the age of 
seventy- two, with an iaifeeirleot in'3foH and bdUiaot vcti^j. ' Sir E: Coke died at 
eighty-two. The last few days of hiir lilfr wem spent in Tcmsin^ his numerous 
works preparatory to their pubUotttieDw' Sitf Jsasa fifowton poUislied the third 
edition of his " Principia;,^* *witk a new pre&ce^^ att ike age of eigity- three. The 
great Locke died at seveutjp-tbreey showtig ^no deofij ef intellect. He was 
actively engaged in literary compositioa up to a few. days of his deiith. Cherubini 
continued brilliant in conversation at the age. of ^eighty. Gosse composed a " Te 
Deum" at seventy- eight. CWmaOe at the ag«.of seventy exhibited no failure of 
intellect. Waller composed when he -was past eighty a beautiful poem, entitled 
" A Presage of the Ruin of the Turkish Empire.'* Titian continued to exercise bis 
marvellous genius as an artist up to the age ' of ninety-six, whan suddenly he 
died of the plague at Venice. - fievjamin West patoted his eel^rated "Death 
on the Pale Horse,*' said to hate been Ins beet wiork, at the age of seventy -mne. 
At the age of eighty-three Cumberland, the Bishop of Peterborough, studied and 
mastered critically Dr. Wtlkius's . " Coptie Testament.*' Handel made his last 
public appearance at the advanced age of seventy-five. Ben Jonson died at the 
age of sixty-three. On his death-bed he composed thatexquisite pastoral fragment, 
*' The Sad Shepherd."— Da. Forbes Wibslow. 
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DOBS THB DKAlU.VLjerATXiOS DXOBADbP 41^ 

•rlnDOES: TBB J)BAM'a :EIJSyATE OK, DBaJRADE ? ] 
i W^ 4o coafeft* io»a gWkt; Jiki|igJk»p il^ itumK npt jQoly for qi^iet 

r^^peijs^r regards the 4raina as ;n'tei>de^3^o te -represei^tative j ii^' 
poppos^ 18, fo qiiote lilmseJiE^'^ truth to imiiate.** . Shakspere, who 
ougnt to know, says, " The piitpose ofijlaying, both at the first ana 
now, was and is to hold as 'twere ttelnirror up to nature, to show 
¥ix!l^e Jbei oim feKtuxefl, Soom . her awa toaoge, aodrthe v^ery ag9 and 
bo^ of iibe tinae^ its fona and preMore." ... 
' l%ier ^ery question wkieh wd are now debsting was discussed witii 
^08%' wormtn towaa?ds tbe olose of the t^h^ of James, and in the 
e^y ^mi of th* P6i^ df tJharlds; and o^e of the best of thd 
tirti&dmnfl of that time, Masshiger, maintained the affirmative iu 
ibod earnest, asserting that— ' , / ' , » 

. £ ./, , , *♦ If, to ioflfleiice the Bob]« yonth with ap ambitioao hfiat, 
v:. To end wre the posts of danger,, nay, of dttdlr^ 

: : L To b^ thonght ms^ the triamphdil. TVfwth 

, .. . By 'i;l<»idiiaiiddortakiiii!8,.]iiay deaonre 

, J Btwsrd or farotir from tha Oammoawcalih^ . 

Actors may ptt ia for a» large a ahure 
' Ab aD the sects of tba phUoaopfaem* 

They with, cold preoepts, perhaps seldom road, 

DelnFer^hat an faononrafatle thins 
:-. ,r The active vurtuo is •; bat does tbab firp 

J-! Thahloodyorsurell the veioft with eoulatioft t 

c / •;' :To be bub'foed aad greats vqQal to tfaafe . - 

Wfaidi is preaented is anr thmttEta? ; 

. . Ii«t<a good aetor ia a loftj aoena 

Show great AUades honoured in the sw^t 

Of his twelre labonrs ; or a bold Camilla , 

Forbidding Rome to be redeemed with gold 

From the insulting Gauls ; or Scipio 

After his Tictories imposing tribide 

On conquered Cartka$;e ^ if done to the life, 

As if they Saw their dangers and their glories, 

And ^sA partake with them in their rewards, 

All that have any spark of Rooian in them— 

The slothful arts laid by — contead to be 

Like those they see presented/' 
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416 IiO»a TffS BIUMA. SXJ&TJ.Tft OB DBaSAB^F 

''The !Romi^ Actor" iQcmtaina many eloqueiot mss^es of, 8r 
siiifiilar tem>r } and all who have saen the ^e&t ana aoble dra^as^ 
of the British theatres performed as thej should, imist have felt tb§t 
truthfolnesa of these concepticws cS the.^^e, and ^i^e thek ad- 
hesion to the opinion tb^t the drama does not of itself degrade, bat 
elevate. « ... 

The main argoments which may be ejofihje^ to sii^p<»*t th^ 
assertion that the drama elevatea are,, we thmlc, thoae which follow, 
viz. : — 

1. Imitation, done or seen, is one of the chief soaroes of hnman 
delight. It originates the drama, sculptnire, p^ii^ting, &c. 

2. The drama has employed all the greatest prodmjtive mind«.of 
intellectual ages ; stands at the head of all fiterature ; and ha» 
occasioned the finest and noblest collections 9£ criticism in aH 
languages. 

3. It is the highest type of imaginative literature. 

4. It is a compound of almost all the other sources of delight 
arising from imaginative imitation. 

5. Almost all other amusements are non-intellectual, but it is 
highly intellectual, and therefore peculiarly fitted to elevate men. 

6. Human life cannot dispense with the drama, as may be seen ia 
the effectiveness of dramatic personation in the pulpit, on theplat7 
form, and even in the social circle during conversation. 

7. Accidental degradation forms no argument against essential 
tendencies ; and it can be shown that other matters too are liable 
to abuse. Therefore, — 

" I pray yoa have the playera well h^sto^wd." 

Talma, 
negative aeticle. — ^vi. 

This question may be expressed thus, — ^Does what is usually 
witnessed at a playhouse elevate or degrade menP The private 
reading of plays is not at all the question. 

We take it that men are elevated when their intellect, affections, 
morals, and pecuniary or matmal condition are i mpro ved. Has 
the habit of attending the playhouse this effect ? We believe it 
has not. We think it good evidence on this point that it neither is 
nor has been anywhere thought to be necessary to a course of 
education. The main object of education is to improve the intellect, 
but no one thinks the playhouse a necessary and proper agent m 
the process. We allow that a degree of improvement may be 
obtained, but it is quite neutralized by certain of the concomitant 
effects of plays ; e.g,, the sensual and often lecherous thoughts and 
feelings too generally excited, and the over-exerting of tne imagi* 
native faculty. 

Again, does the habit of going to the playhouse and witnessing 
its sights improve the affections and passions P Are men chaster in 
thought, feeling, and action, for going? Are their hearts better 
kept or governed ? Do not facts cry I^o P Are the characters of 
onr playgoers more dignified and pure than o^rs as to their affeo- 
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DOES tHB DfiJLMA ELBVATB OE DE<>EADE P 4X7 

^0118 P Dd itiot the debased in this re8|>ect find e^eeable aliment 
afrtheplayhouB©'? How little inclination harie the pnr6 in head, 
heart, and life, f<yr such places ! 

Again, aro our playgoers nsually beyond or even up to the mark 
i»' moral&P Are plays prodHictire of conscientiousness and good 
morals? Are onr youth made purer, more sober, more honest, 
more tmthfUl and benevolent, by. witnessing plays in general? 

Then as to material or pecuniary improvement, do playgoers get 
elevated in purse or social rank by such a habit ? Is it any recom- 
mendation of character to be a playgoer P Who wonld choose to 
put a playgoer in a situation of trust P It is no little evidence 
against the playhouse that it was mostpatronized when people 
were the most profligate and degraded. Tne playhouse goes down 
pretty much in proportion as the people rise in morals and true 
piety. 

But plays are superfluous with respect to the little good that 
belongs to them. The same kind of thin^, but of much better 
quality, may be had from good histories, biographies, and many 
other sources. 

The only relevant argument in fkvour of the affirmative is, that 
man needs amuaement and relaxation, and- that plays meet this 
want. But in answer, we need only reply that men may select 
purer, less costly, and less dubious modes of amusement and 
relaxation. 

In conclusion, allow us to say that it is quite absurd to expect 
that " playing " at crying, or *' playing " at laughing, or " playing " 
at anything else, will elevate men. It woro wise only to expect it 
would degrade them, 

jROBEET P, jAEEOWr 

APFIEMATITE BEPLT. 

" Life's but a walking shadow, — a ppor player."— ifac6«<A. 

Befoeb entering further into this discussion, permit me to 
quarrel for a moment, and in the best humour in the world, with 
one of my own supporters. It is perhaps wrong to do so, — there is 
a trite maxim, " A split in the Liberal cabinet, and in pops a Tory," 
but my friend " Elpisticos," in his otherwise clever article, made one 
sad mistake ; he said (p. 280) that " in discussing the character 
oi the actor, and in endeavouring to refute the common opinion 
that they are vicious and worthless people, he [meaning me] 
has entirely omitted to consider the effects of the drama on the 
audience." This is slightly too bad, and, as some one says in a 
favourite opera, " I do object." If "Elpisticos " wiU refer again to 
my article, he will find that pages 14, 15, and 16 * are devoted to an 
argument in favour of the elevating tendency of dramatic literature 
as a study, and that the greater part of pages 17 and 18, printed in 

• BrUith CotUroversiaUttf January 1866, 
2e 
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faiQQnrtof ** th^^anw **■ aa i<epre«^ted<cm tHe-^tt^j^^d JSfajrt&MWy 
wbh' i«8»^t-'t<>'ite^«flG^H-bii'lili^[ttttdi6iice. Pbisfti^ tfe trritei*' 
" drippled'/' th^fiqnotatiouft'j gp^liat* the'emall Mt'\^mcii\AmVi^^' 
typ© of Messrs. BiderWft^ to& Snudi for liiih f Bu* ^l^hJA^bl 
endeaviwiriodi to bring fort^a*d alMofet ev^i^ ttrgiiai^nfetb^1^^'be*<tti - 
coiMfidcued woitby of TCiBArkiti favi^f of «he ^levialirigi^n^^jj^^^ 
thd^now^,!! tbiiilbit Tatkerhatd tofitidan jAdttllaitoitfe fiimyra^fc*;''' 
wl^Oi, Kfce Mr^'Robeift Loisfe, M.Pj, ^Ifyiy pbi^'^iU ^'reiMH* cfT" ' 
hi^owtt eolleagaev; ill bv»y other i^fl^1tIth^k*^EI^J3tfe;(^''^'fW'^^' 
hiiT^rf able wipporft."' ->''' i-i ••"' '^>''^' ^"-^ i-^ ^>i-><[^^'i-'"' ^.-^uniyu 

Be niy/ar^umwitfl gdodi bafi^-oiriBldiflferektrM tl^ foi^'k'-jn^ti^^iit ^ 
congidier iwbetiiier the'bpfjdsitioh -bttB ^nswei^0d 'thtoajflalnsfitctbmy;^'^ 
andrifniBiatiifaijtorily^^TO ^Ueondder wb^thei' tbef riro'dris#eirfcfti1^i' 
or fiotj b^atiioi I bielievd thalb in 'Stttttifiiiig vtp a d^6bat€^, t^^ sbptlM,^ 
enter ;upoiii6a*ifild€»iGrf 1^ ^esticm^'mofdei' tbA^J ditir^tUi^itcfeysaria ^ 
tboT:^y;s^ut)on t^isabjbefemay biiVe fufl'atid^hfeftlttiiT'pTay. '^liili^^ 
piBvioiw aartide-oo tlieiBUbJ€(Jt'I bavift'spbk^^ m6"Atttvok:sOi^^' ' 
pwwUlffitioiit of tiw^ iitariftiry tflind,' a4id also of the* dt^wli ^^ ft^fetag^ '' 
reprbjeatation.' I iQfii4e^^H&' <iwtiAotiOfe fertilise I' kn^W Ml WSi^" 
tlii^^ay raay'beJimmcJiftal'ifl ft literary* feeriee IcpA^ after 'it ii^aeS^a'; ^ 
tO'tJae stage. - My opponents inftist »<iot for 'oiiei nioaie^t ^lieye (IiStt^ ' ' 
in •japealdng of ibetltedir^ they are speakliig bf tbe'^di^tna ik 'iiw 
every sense. Yet wbife ccmdemftlng tb^ theafcre; they huye d6ti^* 
little to iflhowiihat this 'bwttthdf literature, rt^ litevat^re, baSs notf^b; ^ 
elevating iiendency* * *H4>ra«^ Bdtrington ^oys,** Had this tjhe^i&a:^ 
been sframed in a pasi/iiiBtseid ofla present tentie, I woiilid tinhesitat- "^ 
ingly bttve tekett tbe'Oppositie' argnm^nt."' Yet be' ladiiiit^ '^^'tJbe ' 
glowing, b^trt-stining genius of ** the tnan SbAiksperd ^''! ** nkml^, ; ^ 
Itomea, Ojeaar, and Otheik>," he day«j, •' wM oH6[(ki^h6se ^^weWs^ 
speech stirred up the sluggish isainds^ of the andlfenc^, and liiade' 
tbeni^ ionsciotii of a purer wbrld thfltn'the'fttmoSphere bf their diifl 
Urea." May I ask the indn! gent readei^ when "Hamlet, Rotoeo,' 
Caesar, or Othello,'* lost theit- witching powerf — when thei"!* bright 
examples- of everything that is good first fell to mst P— when theiir 
exposure of man*s natural temperament of good and evil first lost 
ts moral force ? . , 

*' But the drama," says " Horace " (named like, but ah, how different 
from, the bard of old !), " has deserted its lofty purpose. It nomore 
awakens the sentimental vein in minds dulled With indtibtonous tqll ; 
it HOW" merely panders to the depraved taste of a purely frivolobs 
class." Now how can I reconcile this statement with the acknow- 
ledgment just quoted, of a fervent admiration and regard for Shak- 
sp ere*s worics ? True, ** HorAce '* says, " It seems to be hard to con- 
vince some people that defending Shakspere is not defending the 
stage," (surely, though, it is defending the drania!) ; *' Shakspere as 
little comprehends the stage as the stage comprehends Shakspere." 
This last sentence is a pretty one, but let us folly understand it. It 
sounds very much like the pretty saying that so much puzzled our 
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iiif^tpTT?" Sfta1^erfj/|8 little. opi»iMr0l)Leud8 rihttostage. aslii^ atager 
oo^i^^bMifJp. Shajcspfcfr^" i -Did 05^^' S^ak^^?et(CO(ittii*eheta.d tWe * 
st4gpj? i ijie ?i,<?ft| ilia ,p}fiya.mq4eA#ibff >fJl»iK50Wdltg^^en*Jrat^ 

xni^p^a oTtE©. 0re9iai playwi?^Ut» H# dW^Ot thifik ii iaattbred > 
mjiQ^it tb^ ^'agu^^^i^ ^i^a Alght of f fanojf iresled kkt^ ^I>eamiclrk t 
01^ ii^^fljj, ^apA oy«r Epgl^iid tte ii^xfce So did not thirik iti ^ery - 
se^-^ioij^ if ^t.wo; or itferBei yeaa?^ w^is0 alW^d iib ^b^ da: 'as mamy ' 
minates. ^hakspere did not understand the stage ( jaa^ oonstitu/tedn! 
w^i^n li,e ^^yo;!^ teca^sej h^ tiafl^fsfcopd : « bett^ ^tte.i : , If yom fedl 
meVlj^t,i^;,3ft 49?jpai^y?k; for. yeafls .to^ pa«f^ fouf cHiefe tO' fall^ ibr 
mpiiiMrphs tp reign, in twtitne oooupiedlxy a-^vwlye^of .tiier leadcfffa. : 
wa^ldyX. g^anti, ypiji. I^i^.t Shak#p^reidid itx)^ uildierdtaBd' th^ stage.' 
Yft^^SJia^liMirfj jrroti^ for,ftbe,f$ta^^j.and for tthie {sta^jeA^lcnie ; ^^o^ * 
evfp, plf ye4 in .l4f' Qwn^ pieoesj. ; I lifce ^ . stiady^ a pkjy o£> iiis^ atten*- ' • 
tiyelj at^, Jtiome, iWt . I^ow xm(^ better ^^Ur I )8Be itis > ^«at genins' 
wHen -K^ai^ ^mble,, or jMacp^eadF* ctr, aren wheaf Booofce of the actorat 
of; ^E^ pT^^nt df y^ $winbiixn0, Bewietti,* or poor ITom King, play . 
thj^^r ffvyomteiparts I . X Mka th^ d?ama, diifcherTai home or ^at tkj&i ' 
tbea^e, .ypp.,£ke, your faKourite^ dish betAw if ifids sametimles* ' 
cooked, ^^rentlyj Bpmetimes you like alittk a^ftsoninav andsane- 
tino^fl th^]|;^tia ^ gr^ outcry for eayennct^ So. 1 with /the knagbia^ 
tionsr if X am m^lanclioly ^ go. to thetheatrev.if rlatugnid'I tead' 
Shak^pere unti} fthaksp^re , aronses me, , I ! ihave evca In tiiese 
xnopdi^ ^piedi nxysedf an 9<ct<)tr» and. haye> read' from: my; book one of 
my &yourit^ pe^ratipns. A. stage repreaeo^tiOn arouses tke soid 
to ao^on,; a study^f the play can only arouse tb^ unmd^ • . How often 
at tbe iheatre h/aye you telt an impulse ito deokounc^ ai traitor befoore ■ 
th.e time, comes for him to be denounced ! Howpft^ have you in* 
clined yourself to. warn poo?-. Duucan of his eoming doom I In ^a 
perusal you kw>w <ibat the ^orkis a fiction^ bviit at; a thoafcre your^ 
virtuous feeling arouses your imagination almost to a belief. • 

it is ,ti;ue that jM? writer of the present day, oa& write! as Siak* 
spero wrote. 1 

" We want his strength, — agreed ; but we atoie 
' ' Forthat and iiior»t»y M^eetnetf^&ll our 6wfi«" ' ' 

If you have read or have seen act?d» I oaje notwhioh, " Money/^ 
b^r'Bulver Lytton j "Extremes," by Edmund FaJjeoneri " StepAea . 
Diggs," by an author whose name I have forgotten^ ** It's n^ver too 
late to Mend," by Charles Eeade 5 " Still waters run Deep," by Tom 
Taylor, or any sterling piece of the mo4ern school of comedy, you 
wiU agree Ty^itn me. ^e cloak of Shakspere haa MLqu upon no one^ 
but there are pieces which arei often read and played^whieh teach the 
truest lessonaof the stage -, which teach the honourable man or woman 
the worth of honour ; which give to the modest more modesty, to 
the careM more care, to the dutiful more duty $ which warn those 
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wlio bare enred^ jcup^U ^i^ii^ conscience recalls t&em t<^ t&e |>aflk"<tf 
ijieur f<»mier righteoxi»lkesf . tTruly the sinM maj gidn. iii $M, the 
kicked in wicfcBdness, if they ateel their hearts against thepTOtttpt- 
ingiof their hettec natures^ put that the drama or l^e stage can of 
ti^^selyea degrade X mio^t strenoo^ly deny. 

The next deoater upon the opposition is " S^imtiel/' and Ho is 
shoel(^ hecanse t calk a " Paradise Lost" and ''Pilgrim's ij^rogresg^ 
"dramas/' He asks, **Whftt playgoer oonld tolerate * Paradise Lost ' 
upon the stSige f " ** Samuel *' is oonfoundii^ the term " dramib^ 
w*th the t^orm " stage play." The Catholic rites are sopae of them 
dramw„Wt they wre not stage plays- When Byron wrote *^ Man- 
fred/* he said hs w^wiU, wri^ a play which could neyer be aoted, 
but it could be imagme4 therefore it was a drama : but fiot a ftta^e 
play. " Paradise Lost " is as much a dj am^ as '* Mianfred '' is ; it is 
"»6lg»y." ii^,its fpjrmat^n J , you hare the pcenery and the cha- 
raeters in yow miiid*s eyfj, and the same illusions rise before jou 
while studying, i^at sublime , book as whilie studying Addon's 
"Cato*'* It j^s incident; it has dialoguet it has scenery, it is a 
dramai but it is not a stajge play., 

Jm. "Sumuei'ViSeriois when he says, " The stage does not supply 
the mind w>th reoneation " P He perfectly agrees with me that ft 
is the chief of all ainusements ; and I perfect)^ agree with him thi;t 
^' amusement is worthl^^s if it does not act as a recreation, if it do«^ 
not recreate thj9 mental strength and actirity destroyed by the 
wear (pid te^.pf labour/' !^ut as the drama is the '^qhief of aH 
amusements/' ana as its ol^ject is not only to amuse but to instruct 
the mind« I ihink it. must recreate the jnental strength. Hp^w am 1 
to haruKmi^e this ^dthe contradictory etatement oP^G-. H. Suther- 
land^" t^at "noamnsemeftt wha4«Ter can be realized from attendance 
at the the^jc/' and yet that there is too much excitement to be found 
within its walU ? . purely there is strange disunion in the opposite 
camp when o^e debsiter argues,. £rs^ly» against the dram^ as being 
too entiioin^} and secondly/ that it has no amusing quality, no 
reereatire action. 

X will no loiter endeavour to answer arguments so frivolous as 
these, but will at once endeayour to support my own belief. I argue 
that to amuse the mind is to stren^Jthei^ it. Unsavoury dishes require 
.a savoury sauce ; an uhsavo^^y life, ^ life of care ana weariness and 
anxiety can be ma4e pleasant and happy if care, weariness, and 
anxie^ are fprgotten fpr brief periods at occasional times. Menis 
mikids h*ve butterfly wjngs^ and will readily take flight according 
to their fancy ; busijaess , cares are.easily forgotten under excitement, 
and as eiMsrily resiioded when the excitement is over. One perpetual 
little demoQ used to hcmnt me in nightmare and always sat upon 
one knee: how d^htful the change would have been luuThe 
sometimes chosen the other ! A lawyer has one regular formula of 
.words, " Tq^ether with . all rights, privileges, easements, ways, 
waters, watepcoujcses,, property, right, and demand to the said pre- 
mises belonging : *' d(m*t you think that a little poetry would some- 
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e 168 be a glorioup boon to bim P A chen^is*, foil a11 dty of dog* 
|3Q, must sometimes crave for a ^tle Qa^etrls 'Dngliffti in mb 
evening. Po^ don't 9lw$j8 like to smell the tisime corners ; mill^ 
Korses sometimes die from erief— tbeir taonotonous rdund of Mb 
barely agrees with them. The man who cares nothing- for reenia- 
tion bas a bard heaarfc, I wonder if be was ever hay enough at 8<^ool 
to be thrashed for plaving at marbles in truant boufsP I nearly 
was caned in my youth for watching, when I should bate been at 
achool^ a dramatic representation on the outside of a travelling booth. 
Well, I relished my Greek jstudies the bett^ after I bad witnessed 
the Greek play. Don't tell me that i^re is no little boleor eornet 
ia your heart suseeptible enough to desire amusement. What poor 
things you would make children if you burtit all their pleasure- 
books ! What poor things men's minds would be if they had j^ 
equivalent for the pleasure-book of youth ! 

So much for amusement; now for the Snstraction of the dipama. 
Have I not already proved that the dri^a is instructive P Are 
you fond of pictures? Do you think there is any instruetion in 
themP Are you fond of poetry P Do you think there is any in- 
struction in it P You answer Yes to all fouir queries. Then put the 
pictures and the poetry together, and show me where the instruction 
of either is lost. You will give a child Scripture jjictures and 
Bcripture poetry to instruct him reliciouiBly. Then give to a man 
the poetry and picture of life, and make him more manly. You are 
fond of lectures P You fancy that you yemember something, and 
treasure it up^ and that your mind ifeeds upon the remembrance m 
after yeiprs. Yet lectures are very superficial things j the lecturer 
generally puts a great deal into a few words, Hamlet's soliloquy is 
a good lecture, so is Othello's, so is Macbeth's ; you will find some- 
thing worth remembering if you read either of them. You will 
remember them better if you see them acted. Let me persuade you 
to do so forthwith ; long before the curtain rises you will find some- 
thing to " elevate *' your mind. Happiness begets happiness, and 
if you turn your eyes upon the gallery or the pit you will surely find 
bappiness there. Perhaps you object to happiness, perhaps you 
think it has a ** degrading " influence : if this is so, I bave done with 
you; "I will not fight." 

Putting for a moment aside the present argument, I will give you 
an instance (one in a thousand) of what the drama has done to 
elevate mankind. I once knew a man who became a confirmed 
drunkard, who spent most of his weekly earnings in a way that les- 
sened bis power of gaining them ; whose wife, from a clean respectable 
'wonwn, became a picture of misery in rags. H^never went to the 
theatre : be thought it, instead of being "too exciting," far too slow. 
He preierrejd low songs at " free and easys " (entertainments where 
.langu^e is far too free, and pockets are drained too easily). In some 
way or other he was once induced to go to the theatre with a friend. 
He saw ** The Bottle " played. He told me afterwards tbat he enly 
Called in for one glass of ale on tbe cway home, and then he Mt ma 
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if' he was acttefe gtiiltily ! He-t^fe to the "^eatre^ of feii ftftOT- ttds, 
aiwi sometime Ae fdd^ M^^Ji i6iiihk{in,^d I Wdl inbtr tlikt the 
4ram^ eleft^ated him, and made him & ttsfeidMle member of isbeiety. 
Whb^h!iil 'day that-th^ Araatatat haa too idbral'iriflttentJe W^heii weifctt^ve 
facts 6b 'palpableiw'tairiaP '. ' - . . ., 

Ail 4hkt has y^ been fld'gtt^ against'the dwmia is that it is ^ too 

«xcitifig/'^ that^h^ jtiMA is led^away fropi the ttoinmoxi eates x>f Kfe 

to "baser uses,*' Well, it may b© so ; riweetrheats aregpod, hiii a 

' min. malt take tbo many- 6f them. li is possible, I Will admit, 

to ittteind the^th^ati^ tooffec[tieritIy;i:ilitthdttilethat a^'ms-n'shbtdd 

eftt to liT'^,ii6tliv(E5tdeat;'' appHefe to aimu^emehtdsW^Uafe to modes 

of Efe. Boesit jx6t^b a^piy to^ study todtoinouiey-gettiiig:?" He 

; Who attetidrf iW3 thr^atte nightly is a drtmkiartl— not jio8sH)ljf in 

' point of fact;' but iir pointw ^rftid^le. As life $atd the worid ire 

■ compoi^d '6t m^ttV' itcmis,' I ^ bfelieve thfe' '<* d^rtthii '' ' td^ fbritnt one'-or 

.mbte 6f 'themi ' TJAtH tt^ is disproved 'bjr^ abl^ krgiim^nt, Iii^tist 

still retkin thyMvrti'ovhiion, as dictated by my owii conscience 'of 

•righ*^d'WeUbeM^;' ■'^" '- ^ ' ■''^^',-'. • - '• 

• '■' '■ ■ '* '*"■ y"' ' "'-■' ■■ •' '''•••"- ^ 'Fi'S.'MiLts. 

. . 1-. ' M. UWIlffilViB iBEPlIu ' • . ^ ,- • ., 

** FfitijLOMAteBS " ii^ hj(s pstnictiTe wii .aVlp :^g1^ tellg us, that 

" the beautiful ifl beiAg baiushea frpm- nwiipin liifi^, /f, , On the other 

h^nd, % consider, ,tfeelove of ,b/f^uia«[;ta,bp ^nh^^en^j.iiL.i^ 

wljiile ie remiiiins ,^n Intel^ent Vn4 ^dflp^ble ]>emg,. tl^t ^iove of 

beaUty wAl neyp^. die,r Bpauiy i?, a,|;ener^l t^mi foij whjaWer 

/excites in*if,pleiising s^u^tic^, ^, <?au^Qs^ our aaiwaWn* . ,.Q?t it 

TjWiy be df^d to be pk, ff^e^l4age k^ graceia cur prop^)rtif^ w^ch 

please,. t)^e €gr<e an4 WiWe^t tbe pwna^ It isth^ ^npe af,^e 

.beautiful wjucjy at once c^lls tbe^fin© arts iuto ei«stem;e, imd 

, accfHuiU for ^ satisfaction^ wKicb arises , tiQim^ the , cpntprnpl^tion of 

, then?i ; and \t( also , points, out ijie lyjation which sflbsi3^8, bfBfwwi 

. this and all c^th^r s^nti^t and cognJ;5an,t, |6aculti/es of num. I^;^ 

agejthe fiaefl,^ kre patro»i^^ a?id apprea^ited mor^ «eii^j^*I)y» 

and. \^ ,a nwMwr tnpt,beforp l^oyfi;i';in t^is , couj^try^ w^w ve 

ajrtists pofis^essed of a tr{i?« j?euius„ an|(i ,ft f^euuifieJoTe.loi ^s^id 

interest. in jl^ir uojjle calling:-, liteijatuye is cultiyAteA in e^ffry 

b^an^U. aAd:it can bpastof n^W^iotJuifej^iojJto^^ 

-rth^ drama, perhaps, e^ccepted,. Science Jvas^its- eajmes^ \d^PT\a(^ 

students, cullmg the truths - wh^ch tte, glorious boqk of nat^ 

reveals to those who diligently seek them. The study of poetry is 

more incofrik)rat^d into the ^dticatiom of the day than rt Wwen 

in any jrevibus age. And i^hat refines and elevates ^^b taste, ind 

gives a juster appreciation of oeauty than it P Theiu agjun»take th© 

me of the beautiful aijd picturesque which j^^ervades every UraniBli 

of our community ; wjiichihe dpUesi soul as j^ot absplutSy with- 

• An able and interesting dchate on " thp Nature of Pe/mty** wiU>)e fiiwi 
in BrUith ControverddUOf vol. i., 185d. 
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.fgu^t^r,f)f ^he^pt^f ,?l^hicliae^ t^^m, to <^Qn4viieir. wiPfl^/*; th^ir 
yf^rwgtJ*'. frli^k.^e(?gies,.,i^ jaftito/riQTis ^, .simply ^tp ^^t^siy, t&ir 
*^4HaR^^WPFJ^lM»I'^^^V^l<>?;l Wg^ipQf^t,^^ a^^iAiff /but 

homage to beauty,— the effector the tea^bp^ig^ 9Jj,t^ b^autiffl^P 
, ^ ^rjw t , tbfa,^ ,tj^ ,l?efWijtifft)i l>ilg^ ^qt ^^^.y^hq^y, i l^^h^ frft?a Wong 
.J ?i8^4tboug)i^b^- Ai4riom<};arti;ia8, &jin^ (iAt^tifl4^QJ#)Canc!^, which 
. ^L^ar teen.admitt^d^yvV'Ihe^pW - .:• a // ' ^, ,» -,.,. 
J .. *;P. S^ljtiU? "^jfy ," Tp re^U^e* pojesyjto^^ full,ft^fei^i?.j,rtQ>tznily 
1 ' ^j\jfty jtW pye^iQ^SjXpVi^latioBB qf thj^ f^Uj of ah?Lagi^a^on, wh£eh 
.. 1)^9^ sprj^l J ii»pJaD ted within. piur.Mt^^ and good 

. nP"ppq?^;i^e 9i,u^t i^ye! 9t^djqd^h^ drsB^a flji;i4<d;ra9^atic.nrt/'/^'l4ie 
rajr^Sa }f fji,^ %^tjpw-heaj& pf ^UtTjije .i>pe^> the irer5r,,fprm.apid 
>-t?*lJp^f it^lCoa3j|j034ioV* "PJiilpii^fttl:^^i',*,f^^fi^,;'' Jt i8> fa^t th.9* fill 
. * .n^feo^^bf v^ a d^^flfuii j ih^t 4.1^ ,fp?;?a pf j^fttr^actipnis ^ iwwif^parejftd 
« .4ft tj[ie J^imswxr^cp,!' ; I^.r^pjy to ^i^^ J[;,swl qiidefliy,oar to,prx>ve 
I . tljat ^ J^j^p.wl^dg^ /)£ 4^ift^Jio ^t .:^s mt,,-^^ei^mj^ M> ^ 4p^. appre- 
ciation of poetry, and to show that the dramfii.ig wti^i^ejsal. 
*'; J*0|Sft^in^8 highest excellence is incompatiDle with an advanced 
state of civilization, while the drama is the creation of the highest 
civilization of that nation "whidi earned art and all the sesthetical 
studies to wondrous perfection, whose very worship was a distilled 
' ^M^sehce^ of ^ tlhf^t ife^Jtiari love could &p£tHbute tb Kuinan tipder- 
'^^^ding*— Greec'ei' '^%i^'ctthtriak with' tW«f the Hebrew uattoii, we 
*■ tfiKJ'^Hat'at thfe" timfe'of th^'CEkbdus Ihfey'wef^ acqitainted^th 
' ' **'lal^habi^tic^^ritin^, 'iiia- Weii coiiiJ)osf n^ ' tlf ^r Tiistories ' in ' pf dte. 
' 'Medicine. T3<yfcdAy/and ^tjkmondf W6fe advanced' fecien"6es(, ds the 
^tdces^ or eVttbfltlnittietft and other 't^il^Hr ^gnifiCftht facts te^tffy. 
■' A^i(^I<iTltr^,'tehitec|Wn^d, andfihe a'rt df workibgrngdid^difewels, 
•Mrete an'thor^'^r-WknoWn 'to this V^d]&!^ Men they itJft fegypt. 
^'And yfet'tt^h^t ofccfurt^ed ih 'a' feW 'genferatl^rtid ? Wphderfdl to «iy, 
-' the teni^l^ and the pila&eS of Sbloinoii i^^HlMLthf Meigh krtiits, 
'^itd^thed^^i'gtt i^frelf is i*ec6fded*^8 if^Yeimdn.'^ Yei tl^is aild^e 
'iilieteeediHg a^es Were '^ose iii which tfh^fihe^tpdetiy the World has 
'^ffti^'k^ownWastrritt^ti, by Which th6 faculties that unite mjtn to 
'€rpa airfe swkyed as'^^bselutel^ aS thdse Whibh Attlrabt him to the 

• IreatiftfiiT in this 'wdrldW 'the 'geiiilis 'of the SeHeiieS. ' "Ilie 
' ^Hebt^W$ had nt^ nfttioiial drama notwithstaii'dinj the poetic esSeel- 

• fence xif theif' H<etkt?tire 5 and other iiaiioiiswlt ft iiterfttiires tifeh in 
'" gbfei^jr haVe h<ye' p^ossessed k di'amaV 'Sehlegel, in lii^s *' L^etUl^eron 
' ^DMhiitic Literature/' pp; S3,' '3^^ ■ " [\'\'-'l 

^ ,.„t*lp. thp viry, juijante ^^crjptipp, of anci^Qt Sgyjt^ giyea ,l)y Hei^pdotua .*nd 
p^erjWritjrSjJdq wot recollect observing tjie. smaUest tr^ce of it £th^ iraqm]. 
..' .' y ."a he Arabians ' ^ud ^('ersians, thou^ ' jj^sessed of p rkh poetical 
literaftife', are unacq^uainted Witli the drama, it was t*he same with Europe ia 
the Middle Ages. On the lotlroduction of Clirf8tiatr5ty; tbo play« handed down 
from the <}r«eks "and Boihabs Were s^t aside.p^Ij^ y^ctrnke ihef MS. reference to 
heathen deities, and partlj beonuse they had degenerated into the most shaQieless 
immorality; nor were f hey again revived till after th^ lapse of nearly a thousand 
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Teart. . . . , Oeperally, iode«4» we know oi no Mahommedtn nation .tt|it 
ra ftccomj^lislie^ aoythiog In 'dmmatic poetryi or even liad anynotiop of it. TW 
grekt difference in dramatic talent which sabsistfi betv^n nations equally diiii 
SogtuBhed for iot«lI^t is soB^ethiag remai^ukhle '^ B^Xht^ theatrical lament would 
^eem to be a peculiar qnality, es^entiaUj distinct from the. poetical gift in; geoisriU 
We do not wonder at, the contrast iix this respect between the Greeks an4 the 
Romans, for the Greeks, were altogether a nation ol, artists, and th» Bomm 1^ 
practical people; bnt even among the Greeks dramatic taleal^ wasiar from^iMU^ 
versal. The theatre was invented in Athens* and in Atheoa alone was4;k brpnght 
to perfection. Eq^aallj remarkable is tj;te difei-ence Ia thiis respect between the 
Spaniards and their neighbours the Portuguese, though related to them b«th by 
descent and by lapg^uage. The Sp^^rds posi^ess a dransatic literature of moi-^ 
haustible wealth. The Portugn^se, on the other hand, ^t^hile ii^ the other branchea 
of poetry they riyal the l^pamards, have in this department accomplished hardly 
anything, and have never even possessed a national theatre. • . .* bf ih» 
many talents for art and literatiire displayed hy the Italians, the dramatic is by 
no means pre<^minent." 

I conceive, therefore, t|ie aasertions of jthe universality of the 
drama, and a knowledge of dramatic ajrt, as biding essential to the 
realization and enjoyment of poetry to ^ enroneous, and the 
deductions therefrom unsound, 

'' Philomatkes^' has included the bookiof Job- and other portions of 
tlie Scriptures in dramatk liteorature. Tlus SBaif beitdmissible, but 
these works are not ^genera^7 <tontidered ss^ drAmalic literature, 
although they certainly are draihatte ; m> is ^aH' history and all fic- 
tion, for drama in its njore extended sense sii:pj)l5r meai^s actkm. 
I tl^refore tiiink that in a discussion like the present it should W 
confined to that which is most generally known and accepted as t^e 
dri^na 5 for bo .great .weight eau ie ^ttiKihed to the. fiw^m cf ^ 
dramatic oompo#ition^thea;e being, very little VfSfmblanoft betweaa 
tho strncture of the ancient trageoiee and the jbodoc^i dratmaa.- 

// Philomathes '* has argued that the dramatic poet is bo^ond^l^ 
certain laws to trut^ftd reprcBentrttion, and that theJ?«fore tb» 
ifepreientation must be -eletatiii^. This it secBis tome is torogait* 
iii^ to the dramatic poet an infallibility which he does not jrossess; 
it IS supposing him to be fr6e from all 6rroi*8 of jud^ent, withiio 
passions, with no teraptaiipna to praise and flg-tter, aiid pander to 
the vices of aijy pfirticular age or oountEy, But doe^ jihe hi^tojy <^ 
tbe drama show that its obj^pt has always ,b^entrntiL?—|hatiIl<^ 
poet has had no purpose^ of his own to serve, no. theories of hi8<w»n 
to advance ?— that ho has beea uninfl.«4»iee4 by the vioes 0i>^ 
age ia which he lived P^^tiiat the mcMrality of histories is ost* 
questioned? And this leads us to consider whether itirifchelaai* 
|piage only of the drama that is coarse and unrefined, as advan^d 
by " Elpisticos." I shall cull a few examples from the literature tf the 
dramnto show thtftlts greatest masteirs have riot beih free fr^ftithe 
.above considerktions, and that in too many ck§es the restjJt Wl 
been anything but elevating. Shaltspere is a name above ncry jWriBj?' 
or blame ,- it is, hdtfevfer, a fact that he nfever prepared Mi mIw* 
of his plays for the press, or took any me£«s to seotum -tiien^frotn 
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olfUvion. 1 iDeg to quote the following firbm an ^able ftrticle'in 
!Se^tle^'s Quarterly MevieWf 1^0. Z:-:^ 

\ "Even irith Ml coiacibttsness that Ms * Jufitis Cassat' at far surpassed thi 
Waihded Jonson'a ' Sejanos * as * Sejanns ' sQt|yas8ed th« feeble did play of * Appiua 
*lid Virginia ; " that his * Rosalind/ '"Beatrice,' and * Yiola,* were copies of nattore's 
trotnen, and that *Vitt6ria/ *Corrombona/ * Evadne,' and 'Lady Peregrine 
Woflld-be ' wero either stage furies or fools, Shakspere may hare turned from his 
otrn creations witli a feeling of dissatisfaction. When he remembered how often, 
fa order to ivinthe pnbBc ear, or to comply with the demands of the scene and ita 
siMrvants, he had cmrbed fiis better, and given rein to his worst fancies, and then 
cwttrasted trtiat he bad wrilten wfth the archetype in his own brain, and with his 
eottception of tho duties ofhis art, he tnay have looked' back upon his * Henries * 
ijnd 'Kiehards,' on the 'Ifobte Moor and his Gentle Lady,' On the ^Mad King and 
his Daughters,' on ' Ophelia ' and ^ Hamlet,' in an humbled spirit, and wtth feelings 
idtio^ to those whtdr be has expressed in one of the saddest of his lyrical self- 
commnnings:^- 

* Oh! ft>r my Sake do you with Fortune chide. 
The gnilty goddess of my iiarmful deeds, 
' That did not better for my lift provide 

Than public means which poblie mamieM breeds, ' , 
< ^ ' Tbenee vemes it that my name reeeiveft a bHand { 

And! aliaest thence my na^cnre is sibdaed 
.1 •'Tfiiihatit'WofkvtH.ltbe thedyer'i.iuiiid; • ^ 

. Pity inB,.^heii, Mkd wish I wore renewed^* V 

'Euripides vas the corruytex q^ Ihe . G^recian tmgedj* an4 
S<^egel Bays,-n ^ , . . > . 

* "WeTiave a partienlaJr reason for ebnstiring with(kit reserve tfce feVrors of this 
pOM; ; the' fact, namely, that our own age Is fai^Ntted with the Same fanPts ^th 
those wUeh pidouMd fon £nri|nde« so iniieh iaTeutv' if *»>%> esteei*, siaen^ 4ik con^ 
teonpemriea^' hi - «orrtiniefl ^we^ have besn * do«raed i» wtnesa'a ntoabeit i»f plays 
i^ieh, ^otigh in maiiter and fosm they' are far inferior to thoie of Eunpidts^ 
bew^et in so far a ^seni^l^nce to them, that wiiile thqr sedoee the feeing apd 
corrupt the judgment by means of weakly and sometimes ten,der emotiioas, their 
^nera^ tendency is to produce , a do^vnright) ,mo^4 licentlo^ness " (p. 113). 
^ Even the plea that the represented vitlany is requited by the final retribution of 
poetical justice IS not available in defence of all his tragedies. Xu some the 
wfoked escape altogether untouched. Ly^ng and other infameu4 practices are 
openly |>rotected, especially when he can manage to palm them upon & supposed 
nirhle motive. He has also perfM^^ at eommand the sedtaiuiite so]^h!stry of the 
pftSbiote, which cui 1end« ^ani^le bppesiranoe to cte^tblbg; * > * . Enri^diss 'wito 
frequently eoodemned even by thSiancients for lilsee<kiOtiTe invitatiottt to sensual 
lev»V(p,U7> 

'OfComeilleheBaiyB,— • .' 

.MS^eh \b his partup^t^y for £j^ing our wonder and admicatio% that, not oon- 
t^ with exacting it for the heroism of virtue, he olauns it also for the heroism «f 
vioe^ by ihe boldness, strength of soul, presence of mind, and elevation ^bove all 
human weakness, wiih wliich }ie endows his criminals of bpth sexes ?(p. 277). 

. Of Voltaire lie sajTs,-* > - 
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f . I ^f The . tratib of aisgttneMf iwhicii: moitt ov' ieas^ch^racft^kiled *tt jlii^ tvUws was 
kreoQQcilaVb. ^tb.«' ciomp)ete> freed^ih of /pvtjiidic*! feveniiasi-Mi artist itLiiis 

, aareet. ^ft he »av th(9 pvili^^pp^g fo? irtf^nwatico), iWMi^h ws4 r»*h^,talwnted 
.bj.^ha/;j|^opi; of ^b^^gr^.^haw ,»^<Wjif^«d anc\ fr?7i#t<y apflipvl|dof,4w|»Ct*pw«d 
>y ftppropjiate^publ^q i9S^^t;^ii3^, hft did., ppl^; fail t^ mei^ ^r^^j^^ a^ to 
dellvier ii^ beautiful yprees on the ,st^g!8 , wbftt no j^ai:^ ,aufst jf ,tj ^pr^l^ ,fif<Ha ^he 
pulpit or profealsorsQhair.' tie iDa4e use o^ poetry .as.anjeans to a^cojiiplwh *nda 
foreigJi aijd eitt^jisjcal to it ; and this iias often p(> luted the artist'ic pi^ri^j^ of his 
compositfonsr thus thi einil of bis''* Mahomet 'si^as^t-oportfaY the dangers of 
fanaBicism, op t^ibei hijirig asMteaHcirfetiinTdcufion, tif A belief iS revela^on.' For 
thift pdt^8» be kah' Uiogt <mjtHtiflaMy'iS^^i»red'A j|(feiat' Hi^toridd ^irktier, 

. tovtsitiagif loafledhim. ^vh tbd uitet xtrying enonnities^ <wiih t«iilcb%<i^Mkgind 

•t«irtilrf?sroair fee]iog8'^i(p^Qd]-)k ;• ■ -J r ' ;i"ij.s' i - i »- ^'-' ':L..'niu;"'» 

:'* ' •/• ', -ii]-,i:- j' ;~r '.i ">('. m^ ri..-i M liu// '-■Wmi -.ao-. LlT 
" W^ ate diggi^Medr wi|h, th^ unwawJi aOMittiltyi cif •<*« lore iatoigitt «f rthe 
Gre^^ C9n?^dy;' j ki^ %.6r^)s»:.^oum^F0;^iwd mju*^ mpirfr4}PgurtM»g IkiliVe 
intrigues 9f t^?rfr§^ichjCfp[^e47ft.Pf?t«riE^d i]atp,^ith;Hiarr^e(d lyomej^ , pM^4/ ^ni 
giddy vanity, i J^imf^ ha>« beeu fix^d by jTatwre herself to ^psui»l.ex$^ ;, Aut 
when vanity ^surries tie part of a sensuality alteaqjr' (feade^ned and f^nervatei it 
gi^es birth to the mo'st hbllpw cbrfuption. " And even if^ ^n the constant ridlc^le 
of marriag? by ' tb« petitrtfldrtreSjVaird in ttieir ^oral fecbpticism,' espefcikTly^ 4tith 
regard to fi^al^ virtue, hr'w^s the ixftiiitSbft tf tti6 'jKwti t6'ridi<nile ^' jxrevainng 
depravity, -tfe^ 'pfi^tuire ^* tlkl4 ' a^ctwitft is tidt thle'^less- iBhfnofal'" '-(tr; 323). 
" 1 may sum up the whole in one word by sSyltag/ flmt'ftft*(^^I We k^chf'^f \he 
lioentidOBSfiBS' of* maBu^il under-Ohatiesill, tts oreistlil lost ih'kstbaiBhAent iat the 
audaqwus ribaldry tJf Wyqhf riflyi bud i3oogf ei:p# ; Becepigr I da n<* > meidyt • tdDllted 
in ,th<e ijjfose^sl jBaa»n4ra <\% »i^M «p^o<je^y ^ftd irnneQiJ j< in .therwbefe pl«fei?ftnt 
in tbf char^Qtf ij; flf 1 the x^p,,,the fa^i9i^b^^,^ebaReJ^^e^*,jn(w^l ^e^ptoc^ob is 
directly preacih^^pp,t^4,W^w§9.is i^«.990?IWf av^bjpctiqf, ridicule *'i|CPti4§^- 

"The crime (iharged is not mere coarseness of expression, Th^'terms w"^!^ jure 
delicate in'on'e a^6 become gross in' the lieitr ' "The Miction of thV En^ii^h version 
of tlie pentateticH 'is sometinies' feuch ' as ' Addisoft \<^puld not likyfe' v^t^M* to 
Jmitate jand Addlsdh, the atiffndard 6f th^wral ]f>tiHty in hi^ bwh Afee; TOfed'itfiny 
plittisea^ i7h5chiar«^*6w pfrdscrlbed; ' Wifefher fc thingf'ihlall fei d^igQkt<dd't(| a 
plain noon dabstantive^or by a curctunloctitioii/U) mere matter offftshiofa. 'MdrMty 
3s not at. ail iolaiestcd iirrthitquestioiik,/ Bntli momlity Ja deeply i^ter^ted^iB ^h 
, that^vhi^ is;in(unaml'abaJl.not'lM(pi^entfdlx»ithe<in9a4inai^^ ^^euogt^and 

suacept^le xvk oenstant oonn^tjon ^^ith^ ^fic is, ^tti:iac^ve. . , Fo^ tQvefy.pe^^iiho 
has (^^erved the operation of the law of association in his own jmind ap^in the 
minds of others knows that whatever is constantly presented to the imagination in 
connection with what is attractive will itself become attractive. There is un- 
doubtedly a great deal of indelicate writing In Fletcher and Massinger, and more 
than might be wished even in Ben Jonson and Shakspere, who are comparatively 
pure. But it is impossible to trace in theur plays any systematic attempt to 
associate vice with those things which men valae most and desire most, and 
virtue with everything ridicnloos and degrading. And such a systematic attempt 
we find in the whole dramatic literature of the generation which followed the 
return of Charles 11."— (Essays, vol. iL, p. 151). 
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.' '' Xhfimiia 'Ma.ys .fltnesft om> tiie acc^mpanttQesta of tlie idrama 
iuuviBg fl bcneEdal temdejoKsy. Tim we may* admit if re^«inngthe 
^eott^rg less difficult to please m the main thin^, namely, -the 
«xeellence of the^ dmmalkj com^ositioti, can be dalled benefieial. 
He shows the drama to hive lost' its hold bvdr the best edtic*.ted 
'ykfttloti of the community, clatms fior it n political power which it 
iloes not possess, and concludes with a sneer at the pulpit, 

*^Elpisticos '* opens his article with a reply to *^ F. S, HiUSr" on 
the moral character of th^ actors, cl^im* for new pjaya * toAdency 
ou the aide of religion, an asssertion that is not, borne ojat by the 
. patronatge the theatse rfiu^iyea £ri»ai tJie ire^i^oos portion :of/ the 
community ; has a long paragraph on licentiQUS words and phrases 
, to be found in dramas* to which Jtmve rjeplied above j hap ^ r^ly to 
an objection which has not been made m thb debate to the drama ; 
and concludes with a brief statement of arguments in favour of the 
dimBMi,. which I shall as bii^ Botiee. I would remind ^"^ Elpisticos" 
■ibat "all knowledgfeis not' wisdom," and assuredly circumspection 
W Inquired itt the attainment of knowledge as well as in other 
' ' 4uti€?s ; ehb lire may grasp the shadow and lose the substance. The 
8t6dy of chara<itef is aoubtless beneficial i but what if the charac- 
terization of tne drama l?e untruthful? what if at displays the de- 
formity of virtue and enhances, the . lov^line^s of vice by its 
iheatrioal effect R ., And yvho will^ay tha^ the drama has never been 
enlisted in the 0ausa,o(f evil P / . .. < .. , 

i in eanehisioii,v I leonsidjer, the > basis ofr tkisi argum^ to^ be 
iiiaralit^w*>eiin(^lmg or* d^radtng influences/' To d«ny that the 
^drama m an amusemenjt iis «imply absurd ; to deny it an educative 
tendencT is unsound (intellectual culture, however, without 
spirituW life is neVer an tmmiated good, and is often a terrible evil) ; 
J ,>»t I think we. mi^ deay it a moral, a ChjfistianiaiiM? tetndencijr, and 
I think I haye^8h<)wn that its «aorality is not idi^nticabwithiiiat of 
Christianity. If, then, it be the highest, test and proof of genius 
that a writer can render his subject interesting to his readers, not 
merely in a general way, l?ut in the very same manner in which it 
interests hinaaelf ; if, then, auch work^ do rea%.irfipart their own 
spirit to the mind of an admiring readeir) aod ^^ thU spirit.be totally 
iu)8tile to that of Christianity ; and if Christianity ought ceaily and 
rin good faith to be the; supreme agent^o^ moral fseling^ it iaavident 
''thiS; aH works whiob combine the same' t)endiaiieywi1^ great poetical 
«2ce«ll«nce are imong ^e -most mischievous things on earth. 
''^ Aberavon. ^ 2^1M0. 
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ABE FUBUC XECTUEES PROFITABLE FOE 
INSTBUOTIONP 

DiflciTSBnoN ia useless iwalees it be close^Honless thea?« is te^ti 
oi phrase, and point, and ar^oznent, ^and sifUng of terms as well as 
reply to asserticHis. In fact, proper diseuasion conaists grea% in 
eoiapelling men to affis pr<^>er :word» to their ideas, and emploj 
them correetly when giving expresmon to what they think— or 
imagine they think. True Sooratie debate was mainly of this aovt; 
and seareely any other form of controrersy is so important as 1^ 
which compels the attention of men first to what mey^ think, and 
then to what is the best form in which they ean ^pe it so aa to -enter 
into the minds of others in the sam^e formas it exists in his. We 
do not care for the often repeated charge of logomachy or mere 
word-fighting which may be brougbt against ns for our critical 
reflections. If language is the agent by .which thougbt is made 
known, the correct use of language is imperative on e^very one who 
desires to take a share in the transmission of thought from mind to 
mind. Accurate thinking and inaccarate language are acaroely 
possible conjunctions, and hence wbensoever we find language in- 
eorrectly raiplpiyed, wenaiay safely infer that thought has not beea 
mastered as it ought. A general chaorge may be n^e against man 
that they difier most upon those things which offer the least definite 
terms. Who debates on mathematics P whose terms axe all well- 
defined^ and whose language is the pattern of exactitude.^ In our 
reply we shall be obliged to charge this same inaocanaoy of speedi 
against our opponents^ whose style of writing is both Yague and 
verbose. 

Hie analysis of terms and the definition of words is indeed a 
preliminary to correct debate, but .to explain the plain by the inep 
plicable, as *' SAndolph" does, is very annoying. Is he in earnest is 
belieying that his definitions and his analysis of so-called subjects 
of lectures have any real bearing upon the subject under discussion? 
We can scarceljr believe that he is j but we shall shortly proceed to 
inquire more minutely into that. 

In the meantime our readers will do well to remember that 
lectures have always in some form or other been employed in in- 
struction. Before the invention of printing they were almost 
universally the recognized agent for imparting new views, or re- 
affirming old ones. The peculiarity of a lecture is that it is sfi 
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expression of living tfao^ght by a living man, whose sympathies not 
only excite, but are excited. Books cannot supply this energy of 
life that the lecturer imparts : ' his looks, his tones, his emphasis, and 
his scorn, are all elements in the exposition of his ideas ; and their 
ftill meaning is interpretablQ by neoi il^oignage, incapable of beiag 
indicated in any form of speech ; so that there is 8(»nething in a 
lecture which books cannot yield. 

" Eaaidolph" c^mmeilceto ■ hfe afrticfle with a^ defiiitiitt of in- 
struction ; much of whiebiS' UBeliBSfl, «* beyond our power of com- 
prehension. There is a verbosity which apparently must necessarily 
elucidate the term, butwhioh^ on the oontrzoy, surrounds it with a 
thicker mist than rightly belongs to it. Let our readers take j^ny 
ft«tfeflce atid honestiy try to g?a*j) ItS' toeanitig, and th^ trtrtli of 
fSrtrr critieisto will then be patent. Wliat can be ttndettjtood ftom 
€lief foftkJwiiig s^teuce f-**-** TVue kudwledfee implies a' preeise statJe- 
Hamt i6f thi^* cOttfleotJoti "Subsirtitrg ^niottg facts." Th^ n*Jx^ id dotted 
ifl^a similar garb. Then follows Miis aiiiusiaig'paragraj^^^^ln- 
istMetidh infvolves in its signification' a notibh ofthe siipStiori^in 
age, ^tatibn, iiiformattoM, or tlalent of the person' imparti^g'it; ** 
wliich is i^idiculoiis in itself, but reEfdei*ed more so by the' question 
ii;gpended, " Are public lectures profitable forthis purpose P " May 
ire inquire what purpose ?^' TMs ])urpoS€^ ! Does 'the sentence iin- 
mediately befbre it or ^y t^ecedingit supply thd answer? Let 
** Sandoiph *^ look and s6e^ f6* it must* bfe manifest to Ms rfesLdei-s 
thAt he has supplied no suschanswei^ Wemafee this ^sing r^matk 
to remind this writer = and ertheris tha* sueh darelesBness has a 
tendency to lessen thfe fbrm of Ms o* their arguments.' OnJp 
exponent then inquires whether leetUrea as a general rale instruc*, 
inform, and teach. ' Ifow ^ eacfe of t^^* questions we can give 
to liffirmative reply, and show at the same 1*me tlie ti^uth of ttoe 
Unswer; But as "toiflstrtto*" is a phraie of some diffiettltf-=-4it 
leMt, it ha# become softffeer' *^Eandoiph's" elaborate definitiotb-^we 
scarcely dare venture to' reply to this term of his auestion. We 
^nedder that to instnict lias the same signileation in meta^hyfliM 
^al to consMict a bn^ing has in arcM^clure; at least, there is 
igenne truth in this aMiog^, and enough ^ iM^ present reply. = As 
a house is built by placing brick upon brick ; so the mindris in- 
structed by adding to it, fkbt upon 'feet,- idea tipon idea. That 
ieetores accomplish ttiis is evident, for how can any of Ihe subjects 
«ientioned by ** Randolph ** be distussed Withont effecting this end? 
H<yw can a lecturer dibcomrs^ on* *^'the Marvels of the 8ea*shore '* 
Vithont supplying his afudiencfe witk'fttet upon :feet, tod idea' u^oij 
idea? Now that leettu*es inform and <ieaeh is likewise- evident. 
These terms are synonymous or nearH^ kb ; the little shade of d^erent 
ni^ai]lng they m^ possess k insufficient to necessitate a disMnct 
T^tnwiideration. We are informed and* tau^t ^trtieh in the same 
*»ray that we are instl*actfed. In fkct, the first is but an eaisy 
ittage of "the latter. Infei^Bialdon eoni^ists in the aoqtusitikm of 
'iAfilakk^ unkaown. >We are ' in^sn^edl of ikd mo^rtu of A man's 
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tus^uM ;vfr« ore tov^titMo dat^of iixii' bir^iasfd ttfae 'Wm& «l Mr. 
labours on hk a^d. Bo not leetotocefSMt thtdP >Y)9»; aildttiiittt ' 
too 'in a wider ^en^e. • €flii we >li9b0ii> toiatleettt|:«>ion> ^faakiS]^^/' 
another of ihe iHafaiy Bnlijeetf} f^ Ssukdolpb ^^ biai^ l^(ii%fi' Hf , Wittaiotit; 
bediig informed) of hk >chai»€tea!^ and. Hne^nfltLOiioe kis^^orics i^W 
hffii odL pioplQ.and inaticHWieT^ <siiKce* ^f he fiaft^' as ine^er "Othe^ liMm^' 
sahff"?. ■■ ■ . ''. ■■' n\' ' M^." J w -..,-,.'.., ...^ ^ .-V' /.d- 

Wkyyiwl^at-^Bandbi^f*!^ dfenies lectuwgda iiie rery esaftiie* irf' 
thaiiu Do itheynot instmctiP /do <thef not'add t6 the m&ntairMyrie't 
briek aftier briek, lin faeis^im ^bis^ry^oivxMW idetoP' D6 th^ not^' 
inform and teach P Every date, nay, also every sentence tie- 
leetorer utters^ niiEBii aceomjpHsk thk in a bdgfaeif or loWer ^gtdi. 
Docs tbe schoolmaster ' inform mad teach his > ^tupils > wheh hiB ^teflr 
thexQ-tjf battles, of |daees' at^ikon^ and^ 'Abroad^' 3'nrelyv'Sbid <aft^ 
8ur«lyv too^ doea theleetoireriefieot tiie sam^r The leecnti^'tt u^ 
-pxAim schoolmaster, whatererxmr 0]>»dne«i'ma^'8ay iigaiiisv ti»s^ 
yiewof hitfanotion. ^!- t '- / - -t .h m..' -fi!' > •>: ., ■, // ^-^i; 

3nt; a^ain, '* Baiiidolph '' finda^oa argnment in hk ^yO«t< tluLt 
leaftm^erahaTe Vhob^biesv'' that with lihenih*^ ' "' ^ 

'* Everything is great and nooght is small.^' 

Why, this is a trait of-eOi$ti*^^at}dii/ tij^ecially in that pro- 
fession, if we may 80 term the practice of lecturing, iiji these aays 
of mnltifttrious pursuits: and indefatigable coin^titwii. IVlust ^aeh 
turn to become an Admirable CrichtonP One cannot excel in rnary 
studies; he'mufift deidte- his "days ^diiigTIits*' to one pursuit if 
he dfesiire^ to rise dbov^ thb general Icrel. And it is to this that 
our opi^dnent applies the opprobi'ibtis name of hobby. Strange is . 
it that men should take' sol erraheotis a view of matters. If a misia, 
has a hobby, it is a guarantee that he has ^ven considerable time' 
and attention to th6 study. It is Mitiofst a proof that he knows 
every thiiig of something, knd not, as our opj)onent would think 
more desirable, somethmg of everything. It is this kind of 
exhausted acquaintance with these subjects that tends to increase , 
and defepten the knowledge of the world, and to raise the genet J 
standard of learning among men. If men lecture because they hare 
"hobbies,*' do not men also write because they have favourite 
studies or topics P Shall we not read becaus^ men write on their 
favourite subjects P and shall we iiifirm that books ai^e unprofitable 
for instruction on that account? 

G-. H. S. evidently thinks his armour cannot be " riddled," but 
E. P. has doneso cleverly, — and Satisfactorily, we should suppose, to . 
fvery looker on, though much to the discomfiture of (x. H. S.' 
Add to the arguments advanced by B. P. the distinct induction 
rom facts brought forward by L. W. B.. and we think it cannot be 
doubted that the proof armour of G. H. S. has had enough. We 
in mercy Spare him. 

G. M. 8. produces no arguments against us. All that he says 
about knowledge speaks really in favour of lectures— which are 
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agcanlci^ ibi^impinrtin^'kifowledgid. • >Ha.haft b^BHUBfortxiiMte. i&iiib 
towiil9f<^U(8 8umy» ^li ^ " tb^y pmbr >^e > ligbt land flsppaht ileotored < 
to^'^fciPiea of' at ae^p jaodj^meaiteftiL^e oharBlctterJ' -©oitihe^ ♦prefer- 
GiorgeDawsott tal^fivbiilrite!ciei*^yiaaii:.pf G. M^S.*^ orJCowdto" 
CWfc^ ^)n Shakspero to Dr. Fairbaim an *< Tfa© Ty^es V-F ^or the 
£00^1391 ^itsssmith itot l^i £Qance> and ifigiwefiL of LMsg ?< - Peitbapff 
they have even refused to listen to the lectures of "a deep^ and 
m^ditotwe^ cbaiwjtat' " wMck Gi. M*> B. h'im^lf tad pre^aredf ft^r 
th$lr< insfaruotiQn I ; W^* dare ootiho wever^ re-tiimk audi' a tliouj^t, ' 
andpa^st'off froHVtthe o^matioqueBtion^ tat soon as it -sngge^ts 

itSfM ,..-,.. .. ,. .3 .,. 7;' '. .^^ ;■/■'■ 'f ■- • >.: ..' .' .". ■■ 

W^^Gtnuot but vafimu that, then wisddip. of lagBs has-inrthis <sas» 
prQited itself, to-be: i>iLTiiLlnetabl& totmodfiroi attacks. Wd ihvek ^30^ 
candid jdindoaf^L rmie^w the f^laaxeAnd impo^nt''. endeavours of 
ovx «aita^on4ftts to markioi^ aibew |)aith and' iihd fault with -the old 
GDgi9k' £^,n9fe s/^t^u(L theyth»?e aignallj* failed toanake okit thi&it 
case. We, on the other hana, have by fact and argnmenti given 
undi^b^ed pt^oofithat pfublioiectuflreftlajre iprd&baM^'Sot instructiod, 
and are certain of carrying with ii» intb thd lobby a iremendona 

majority of " Ayes " ! „ ^j. 

" ! ' Elpisticos. 

.OT.| JfK^J^WXVRlA»W»3W»*-^V. •■' • ; ^ -"^ '^■ 

T^fe gist, of this q^iestion Wp presijme is, . ajr^ public lectures 
profital?le tovj^uUic qjt .^^e^eirW instruction t !SSm l^ptmre^ are pro- 
fitable for the instruction of fi few none will denj:; for w^e tney 
found, unprofitable altogether they could not go on i,^ their decep- 
tive course. There are f pme mindt? wl^ose ideai? arp in the inquiring 
or interested state, and tWse are ready to accept of and to improve 
by suggestive thought, Ihese go prepared to the J.ecture-ball, and 
are projperly receptive. These m^ catch atthefapts, truths, or 
ideas announced or shadowed out, au4 find thematimwant to them- 
selves, Thesb men ,^te, in ffen^rat thpse from, whom the general 
public take their cue^ and the public pronounce ^hat good which 
go63 judges* as they think, approve of. But we know for a fact 
that tue number of those who throing our lecture-room^ are people 
who are r^ot prepared by forethought to profit from the lessons 
given. Nor i(> they often by afterthought try- to make up their 
deficiencies. They go for the amusement of the hoi;r, for the pass* 
ing of the time, and for the attainment of tte trick of talk, that by 
rii\ging the changes, through retranslation, on the statements oi the 
lecturer, they may be able to converse about it in tiiat disjointed 
stylp which passes at dinner and tea-table parties for conversation. 
That we do not overstate the fact may be held as proved from the 
following considerations ; — 1. Those lectnrers are most popular who 
make the least demand on active thought — and especially those 
who are known to be amusing, 2. Lectures which rise above the 
level of the common standard — get a great deal of silent and aston- 
ished listening to, but little applause — ^the common run of people 
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Bot ]cnowinff in these cases whea to applaud or, what to apj^ud, 
'ted bdirg i^tAd, tich df ihi'o^l «& cbtoMt W WK^iSiffyM. 
^tettdki^^rf «lie'W^iig t^kce. • Thistnay be'tolit^' rftMbiftea^ 
jieWpaifre* report* to th^lector^s eipacitv oF*'¥iVetin| ttii^'^iM- 
tkm fifths riudi^nC^/* Ihat rt is' really iiothiag^'e ttiai^thie^'sol^ffln 
silence " of felt imbecility, of inability to piclc out thp ,^ietil'^{)- 
irard'ft^m l^ottghtto thought i^ich l^e'ledfeirer^pux^ub^.'^^ftenoB 
^^-mdiitpf^i tippl^mt tm'ahekrQ. kt^ siitJh'i^eXiiigSi Wli^4 
<fliia^hi£>Ught;not'a top^-totrnd iid aj^ttdaiid^d, aliia WpiSi !i8 ^M 
idufeof'i^leot^n^^ c%ak; H<5w di8t!biifiting'is^'eMI^'md%(^ 
look of-priiis^" tothe'man md Is ';pitrstniig tti^ litjWai^ bi^f a 
'•gtt^ subject, ^d is* about ^o's^rooTy dowk upon '^ #6kffc- MfchT ^It 
<»H»t6MiH/Woh5gh^^rtiohi^er;ftf^B*ateifs'8dk^' tltey^a*f!s2 ' 
of y ou*'feKow#' tJanncJt iLs{)ire to ■ ^ch^ l6fty litH^ts !' 'S: teiiAffi 




<h^>uMi<!>^'tte Ie6tto^g. 'IfeiS^ikel^ c*ulled'fr6ni TO autS'^^c^-d:!^ 
«tti<lment ^iffl ti^ld 'by 'iktftB, 'drawu ffmi the/le6ttit6^8;4W 
Ijecttfifei»fl'whbhttv^g^t thought; 16 p^ojAb^ttiia'tfre ^tiotii^'l^ taVe 
^feir ki^turee reported /'thktthe^ riiay And 'rea46i^,bec^u^fe^i*^M^, 
are more likesly to becoB^e^ptosc'lyi/es t(5 their 'O'pMbni? thdil HfefflSrs 
i»*iso loxr'i^^theJestJtoate they fb^ oftt^'bro^ds^^ %hb come "te'^e 
fe^k; or tMy ^tthem dpet^H-fesuedii^boot foii^iii, tTiat th^^Mr 
bfc blim^i'tiiiderthe bbtiee of the r^fldetit^ 'thiiikfel-:'"Th^®^ 
dhow their unwillingness ^o trust t&eir fatete kiidu's^Wie^ id^&&t 
l^toei^s'j thefe want of dep(erid*nce di;xtheir t>ow6^'of 'iii'6trtii6i&ii( 1^ 
fecti»«r. ' f)ni\ie mher hdnd; tjite fefcrtui^e^r Whpfse ilttpiibid^e^ fe^W 
to tickle iirto kughter, atid sh6^^ off hisf oWh demheBS/iM^rf^*^^ 
*etk)rteS»^ M^t^ n<^ to^ tak^ the ^ream dffhii^'Bcdait:^ buppljrW 
ttOk-^often alreSady skiaimed,:— And goes afbd^it HHm^lMfe 'mm!f 
tive |mff^ writt«ttiout=by his oWU haM, cttfc and i^ady for in'sMBtt. 
i?hifir is a/ well*kttown fa^t, and pi-o^s iihat th^ iiigtinidtion' of tn^ 
publi« is no* the obje^ of thfefe^:%ts at all: ' ^et^ "^ t6'4?aJce file 
ffeed<«n df oatft^sing'th^f merits ris boihf^r^ed WiQi'the;tyopilJtt^ 
of'certainlectoriBrS'W^'ghdrtild arrive a*' ^he' l8«fii6 cdiichiswi^ tliini 
ibi& general public does 'not look uipbix led^ur^ afe d in'6d5^ of'Sl- 
9trttOtion,'but'Aitenas4fh^tt)Lfdtduit6dtherrea8bttiii > '' - ''^'"; 

, , . -, . .- .: .a' . . . ■ • 'm: ; ' ... , - ^ . r ? - -<,'• .. • ■ H-is 
,;^, ., ,, . ; ., ,, ,,.i.FJIBMATIV]?, BB^i;,^- , ,- . I f. ) -. '- -'■ 

ti iGo^rtD Hart* wifihedthaft theTenly to' the dise:0t*bio&'6ii1tftfe 
btbetmi^g «in4 important ^uestiMi had 46su^ Itom Uie samid p^ 
wkioh SO' dearly ^andl forcibly «^t loTth the* claims df touBlic liftiHim 
«g>« prt>fit4yeiinM^»n64o£insmiGrtio^« ^^tnd^nd^lyM^f -iih^ ^^^ 
diMuiiraBtage'^mmng frded Mlowihg tlie lead of ^othi^i"; r^f'tlitt 
Iw^ke vtettmt inst^amde t^s is j^atlfy aii^^nkirt^, ki« tbi^l^M 
beck tai!0£rb3r<oii&^o> th^ghotfr 6*^!n]«^iit i^^'^eili^i^b^ ^ "^ 



J. 
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I always feel to be a foemaa more than worthy of my ateel. In 
the present case X most cordially a^ee with hixsif oad have great 
pleasure in doing -my best to Impply his plaoe in summarizing 
and replying to the articles adauced for the negative of this 
question. 

''Bandolph" is first on the list; and he seems to think that 
because people are amused or pleased with a lecture, there can be 
no good in it. Instruction combined with amusement appears to 
liim an impossibility. But we know that it is not so. There is, it 
seems to me, no royal road to knowledge ; but this is no reason why 
we should throw obstructions in the way of tibiosc who wish to tread 
tbe path ; or rather, why all who have conquered should not use 
every cndeaFour to remove all unnecessary impediments, and give 
what aid they can to those who are striving to reach the same van- 
tage-growfid with others. Even the list of subjects for lectures, 
satirically furnished by "Randolph," would, if well treated, furnish 
abundance of instruction to those who know very little of such sub- 
jects, and inspire both them and those who are fairly acquainted with 
the subjects with the desire to know more. I can say but little more 
to *' EandolpH's " satirical article: I have heard many lectures oa 
various subjects, and certainly never heard an introduction anything 
similar to the one he gives. Ah it is marked as a quotation, he 
would, I think, confer some benefit on the readers^of this Magazine 
were he to inform them w hen and where it was ut^red. ** Ban- 
dolph's" concluding remarks completely nullify his second objection. 
In the one we are told that the great fault of lectures is their want 
of adaptation to the audience, and in the other that the great fault 
is that the lecturer considers his audience rather than his subject. 
I have no fault to find with the definition G. H. S. gives of the 
terms " public lectures " and ** profitable for instruction ;'* but 
would remind him that the lectures are generally chosen by the 
committee of some literary or mechanics' institute, with special 
reference to the requirements and capabilities of their members ; if 
the general public oorae once and again to such it is quite as fair to 
assume that they think it worth while, in other words, that they 
feel that there is something to be learnt, as that they come out of 
mere fashion or curiosity. The arguments, too, of "Randolph" 
and G. H. S. completely clash with one another. The one objects 
that there is no attempt on the part of the lecturer to suit his sub- 
ject to his audience ; the other that he studies them so much as to 
lose sight of his real province as a lecturer, and therefore an 
instructor ; he is circumscribed both in his subject and in the man- 
ner of its delivery, though I can hardly allow that to be a real 
circumscription which compels alecturer to translate as far as pos- 
sible his own thoughts into language readily comprehended bv the 
common people. This is, in fact, the touchstone of real knowledge 
of a subject, and according to the success in commumcating to others 
may we estimate the real worth of the knowledge possessed. But 
what is to be said of the assertion which has involved its upholders 
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in Anoh eUmg o<NitoidictiinNiP G-. H^ S« oaonot eectwoiily i^ve 

whiGhli6$Uldaea8«8eaBentiaIt9aufees0; and il is Qfy9u9iQ0 iO'Obfleia^ 
]lLaw the proof ia attemipted* We are toi4 tb}^ a pulriio koto^ 
"<3an only pass in refiew t]ie general foatoned t)rntteB j^piis li^^€^ 
ppi^se^f •' aad tba;^ thereJQiean ignooraat^nuwiWiU ^[lever hen^^fma^f 
W theae mea^ jIq «lm4y • If o<f X Udok tli# vav^esse ^ ia. tbte ]M>im jf#r 
pla^Jyi if the l^e^iurer went ek>«^ and minstliely inti9 emetf pt^x fff 
the sm}}^%, the xaan would b^no Jong^^ igucnranlfi nor h^^^iUied 
of fmr&er atndy of the ftnbfl[^l^ i y(rh/9Vfim h^ treating th9 sitbjfietijjptja 

general manner the curiosity is awakened, and the man is tho9i4il 
le best atiite possil^ for aeq^riog further knowie^e«> Public 
leotoe^ were never int^ded to supply all the infarvBttl^on possible 
on any aubjeet ; if they did so they wWd failof their <diiefiaiBi,juid 
those who attended them w^uld >soon be^^me stuffed lemiy^opa^ikM 
rati^er than thinking men. iSo that we > see tbftt ^hepumie leetmtt 
amply fulfils its design in regard to the ^ii poiut* > iFortbe seo^uljX 
jaeed only observe that every society, seet„ot frat^mity seeks tflt^v^ 
pagate its views by continual i^tpeals to the publiOiaild in tbis^wn^ 
IKrepare^ the public mind fqr the reeeptioii of opinions whidh at .oae 
time it would have seouted. The Oorp Laws would never hftye 
been repealed had not public <^iiuon been wrought up- to ^.pomt 
by continued addresses, setting forth the principles of free trade ; 
and what were these but lectures P Is it required in the present 
4aj; to educate the publie mind for the reetepUotisof janymiewire, 
«a]^nsl> or local, wh«t isidoneP Meedng^ attsheld, and the 
speakers at these are to all intents and ^urpotealeotuseors, whft:di)^ 
oourse on the apptnnted topio> placing it before tbdr iaodinwe i^ 
every possible light, and endeav<»iring to instil their own m^tHi 
intp the minds of the hearersw •* i ; 

. Ko repuurk is needed on the third point. A real student wiU Mft 
aittend a lecture unless he hopes to profit by it ; a^nd when thiesM is 
the desire the reality will not be wanting* Many anstartees m^H 
be cited of the stimulus given to latent genius by public leotures. 
Faraday»S'bookbinder's apprentioe^attended the leotoresfof $ir Hunt- 
j^bry Davy^ was so roused by than, and made such great adtVAO<^s 
in the subject treated of in them, that, on the professor's deaitb, he 
was thoroughly qualified to wear the mantle of his old teaeber'^rio 
be the EUsha of that Elijah. « , q t 

It cwmot surely be ui^ed a» an argument agaiuistleotUreSy^M^.tf 
done by G. H. S., that lecturers confine themselves to one sul^jl^ot, 
in which they deem themsdves most proficient. What more^ w^md 
he have? Is a lecturer to speak upon subjects with whichtk»i6 
onl^ partially acquainted, or of which he is in blisslul ipipiioraneft? 
This would cerlfuiiLly be very. profitable to the audience! I have 
oertaii^y known one who boasted that he could wr& one hctyr^ 
notice lecture on any subject imaginable^ but I need hardJ^seay 
thst he was con^idei^ed by the many, as the would^be^ wiaei .' o^ 
. I hsiY^ only tho artidLo .of. V. xL, to doid wi^ mA X^ eaetoinllr 
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«tttli0t lig<tl« -wilh Ms asse^iioQB asf*l thi»'^mibs1Jane<i ^^\M\tv^, 
^'ik^ wtty in which hl^ d^dud^d fpom thid their tttipi^ofitiabi^nto^ #i- 
pQl^^ ifitftmotioii'. Book# db^Dt giv^ th^ stim^hid tt) i^tid;^ j' thet 
pyoi^dd tb€^ ma^fce^ ; the Itudio^s dis^Aition inust ^be foiftn^d ]^ 
O^dbe? nit^ni, aitid therefore lefet!li^l«, whM ihow wh&f m^tiMi^on 
mdfpliiWttifd mftir b&^tlived tt(m the p€»1l8Al o^b^b&e/dd gite tkift 
l^^uurtd tftimuhifl? ti&d ^63^ are-fdrther pd^ofitable fb)^ ih^titftm 
\a Itot th€qr Maig'ittto afdca« dbtepvatiotffi 01* latoy «ttl:n<«t whwlg, 
fearthewdfroxa lAtttijr hookra it W6ttld be itn^oWiWe fbr the ^rttfe 
•tadtob tity ^dcnuw, afe "pregetiled eotopl^td aid art one vl^ Id the 
tetP^k --' ^ ; ■■ • f'. ,'. . : ' - ■ ■ ■/ -.'lU 

> -^"i illtiiiralions; aiid, to them, strong instances adduced Vy^^ 
i^ittmi on* ^i» m^eLtit4 sldfe of this d nestlon hfeve been so feh*ly me^, 
iiiid,<JB8fl cottdftlye, tritittipha"ntly remted by "^e AflBtmfttiVe Wi4«e*i&r, 
^iiit' i b«v© thonsfht it needless to enter* iiito an exatoina^ibn'if 
1^^lx»ai»e#^ e8|>eeia;lly fts I hav^e not taken any pai^t in the de^bait^, 
Ihinkittg thatit inn«tof lieoesffity prot^ quite Aone-sided diseussidtt. 
-^ tsnf irttottishnieiit it has not done so ; but I trttst thfet thoflse* irhh 
tiliire tiilderttaken to champion the (Sause of the opposition Will'pefr 
^v^ that' their "aa»motir has been thoroughly riddled dirdngthfe 
wtribat/and BO b« forced U the conclusion that pxiblie lectii^ea arfe 
ttud^Sttuet be ttrofital^te foi* instruetion. R.'S; ' 

^iMGmRi^ have long been a rage in Engl^bd. ^lkinj» is so tdijt^ 
'elieaper thtn publishing, and present lapplause is So much n^iOi^e 
plbattattt tiuui pobUkumous fame. If a man hlis gdne to I^t^i^, 
lie mitsti «iili|^hten the world with his '' ImpressioUs of the City of 
#t«mttre 5 " if he has dug up a stone inscribed by some pedlar lii a^ 
idle mood long ago with the magic letters "Re. A. dy. 0; A. feH*,^ 
te must expound it into magnificent Latin as an old Eoman 
'inscription, as being the remains of some classic milestone, or seine 
tstooflchral head mark ; if he haa formed a new theory 6f lunA,!- 
ellipses, or discovered a method of squaring the circle, or fduttd out 
the secret meaning of Open Sesame in the tale of " Aladdin and hik 
W<mderful Lamp;" lie mufet favour the nnirerse with a lecture -^ 
'idf. The talk and platform mania is taking a special intensity df 
^%p6,'itM/nnuch as it is scarcely Satisfied with lecturing unless it is 
reported. To waste one's dulness in the lecture hall is a ridiculous 
dxoess of modesty ; unless one can also manage to see his WOrds un- 
boiled down a column of the ** ample page " of the world's ddily 
Instory book, the ardent zeal of a lecturer is not satisfied. To 
lect^are is used merely as a means of attaining the honours of publ'?- 
cutimi cheaply, and to see oue's name in print. 

'The idea of " Elpistieos/* that the lecturer is a teacher, argues 
agiOQst himself, for the lecturer is self-appointed and self-adjudged ; 
liow aloiost all schoolmasters, and other teachers, require to undergt^ 
some exaxmnation, or give some proof of their fitness to teach \ 
bat W)» hare not heard of a board of examiners, and of competitiye 
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trial for the right of addressiDg the public in lectures. L. W. £. 
most unwarrantably accuses our party of haying adroitly, foisted 
in the word instruction instead of education in the statement of this 
debate. He ought to know that the writers on either side require to 
take the question as given. Ei^ucatkuji iias a strictly defined mean- 
ing and usage, and no one l^i^fcdadllGy^ public lectures are profit- 
able for education, who has any sense of its meaning, because tiiey 
know that lectures cannot educSte, train, and supply with the 
5M»6ia»llgr*»arlpd^ fl[^fi|i7»e,l>^i^ . ^-. 



lutely nothing. Inth^ firstjSenM jOf Jjeikure^ps'qx^^ 1< 

are addressed to preptfwfa mindr, nWt x6 the ptiblic. In the second, 
other purposes are coml^||^^}jrijtJ]^rJJj^,^^tjLre-- which only proves 
that the lectures are not attractive m and for themselves. J3is suc- 



^mfMm'101^tL^e atoicdiittMBb ^^Slo^UetMi^iiBVAqdoto p9fi^9S# 

j^'^My 1&'d1^<«^t(4hi^i«ibiiay78utifie«doUBf xnio^g^9o^ld|3$^ ^k^M^ 
bft^'^Mo^ ^iMHTTSaklsigail&i ctttueiofo^epc^atdiQgxjfcf iie^SH^^a^^ 

l^it'^eai'^isf^^ttiictkm, addisffoatfifn^sKgiiinedoitt^ilP^)^^ 
lOif 6Il^1%^^>«)^ ^iseiiev ofi-flja|Ubu«eft'€fliip^]ii^lQa<»i%$, mmii 

^^^W^U'mi 6em^uinMfit^heat 4'fltr«vtifcfe*iubjfict»ife#otjb[©t^d<9 
;^Mt^fteiillteiiWfI«titifflc*Hiiw mDjbe g^^nvt— 4fi>*fifemi8tfcjfif]irl^k 
ia68t#i -iJf i^xi^iMfeittfci j oMe^hartsicp^MiLi)^ allfij*«;QC3*hfe^^^bi|i^ 
Wobte<fe#;f Arehk»0tiaM9'^^tdy Aat^hto\^cgji^iSaoi., 1?Wok ^sjeq^^f 

%i$o i§ &<efa cM^^Q^avt wvkhpi&9(jainte*i^ ;Bi»3^«imirhji{hJ)^se .Iftob^ 
^?i$M^u%lM>1u:eCto/]^je«bR8ra' eannot' i ksovn ibiff/aMtdnthl^fa^i^ii^ 
^in^^M^^ i&edr ledjnres pibfitdl^Jt)^ public initef^ti^BB^yif 

^S^d^^ltei^, btdPiti'wquid ibd r dstor iWMte^ jQ^iifhe^^To^vieii^ij^ij^iJlf^ 
^feWs^^d >thift>'^«pir f&itfaeit? 4bFth® Tdbgiimea*» r<m)iaaaaiid<^^^ 
<^h:^61^dt^'h^i[^D<Mti ia%/&tt3r)'|Ln9»;cbn^33U«iigiia cstr^iey iAfttiDar$j^ 
'weiMfeW^i nt^'r^tofiMke fbrsmteuidfioa;i: ivi > .u d i&MibofifiKeii 

1U'/ PAu.a^ ,;-:>.-;ji[ ii.o //->;., ^in-.J^ /,■.-// r. f.i .i-,/ui Jt ; rntiiz-j 
ai<.:.r-,ii io -jMij ;.,',riiu.'^i- r.ii ^31 uvjij jj^.i; au:- 'jfo --.M^^ ^,, .^..roiaHiiq 

.^\>i,3'^-UJ. |*./t ^'iMO jl ^^^Armu l]n>.jTM f^/fi.Vl'u.f ..M ;^'.M.;.n-|rr M ;»|,jU^ 

I -..J ■Jih V,7o ,,/..■,, «:r 7/.i >-(. .!f>S;.n.t> „. •. -i/T-^ . ./i-ii/feWjiUt . lUO 
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-M..// d .^'^iTuit^l III -JjJu^f M(ft ^i.r^.'nl,[H> 'to )tf'iii 4i{t not kiii 
b^ifefuJ vUtw^l.j; tj(i'//,a i<. vJ-ir.j -luo <.,^jr,-,ii vfdiitiiitjiijw/nn Jdom 

-iiB^in i):)nd'?l. /ll-wny i- ^niLui-i'/^'n^A-l .if.Yr^ ph n»\jf?':»i!p of[» oiini 
-i^oii^ yeirrv^d ,xJii.in]MaT f^tt '^> Mv.f,^ y,:/, ^j.,( uxJ-/? ji-iiij-n-b j to'} mMj. 

JS^ruVr^A ^irfT'M..,r,. '^^'W*T^-'>Vr5lrV^^^ nl ^.r'H{^,.,i ylon/1 

-01/8 fejii .>!L»7lv^.i'i^i(j T.^lnifw: '>Mj-inni( Jo.i ^ifs ^'ju/JomI -j/f-:? UuU 

^^^Df4$ h%Wyiibceasiirfolo wetwcffiictv^.fBe^^ 

'^mdj^HM^gvi^tflei? Willi hi/ihfivedeeL be ,AV)e^)t)M()piAU^fr'»4]^§iI^ 
ii^Abi^ 0f!«UitiirftiJ^^ibilitieffmrpe^ilo wii^itt; -W^^ ^1:9^1^ ift^^lir 

4fcttlftiinif^<wabcais, aad io bdconw what » joallfed j?i»«^-^:/^^ 
f^i#<kigie2iA'^ob8krteiiovfoi i^efnmictely d^a^isst' tdftei^^^^im^qi^m^ 
^i^etiT^ j^v^c^ is>tbr~pMaoikii2i of th^lixBaglnatidOiA lo^^Wi^rt^^ 
imagination, which is the great orffan of poetry, becoB^s^ j^y.tpie 

^efil.'^'Vf^nvl^iiarefove/ ihe'sOu^a^km m^.itimmii/mr^* dm^ 
t^i^dxt>twitiifcin< very narvoir^ limits 1 by eirslisQlion^ tpof^^^r^Ai^ft 
tiMc(£laril}^rdedine. lit dff *iofilfy:the amsera^ hi.ift^ «t|ii9gQ,f|;^|^. 
'^&e»ittia^a;tiotv<iQEii«DLdir fitstateieiiii extei»if,<>ye»iaA^ir^]l^,5)jf 
fli^b^iiiotliin|^3iiiit90rimpeikkitinito^ .Xh^pagffp^ 

^i^<<>!yk«irdiAoi«tiafl^'bid^jdiere{i8iiio moA^ltiiidn^^Q'jtK^rO^Atjf^t 
^Htmr^^mftt^ /Tfa©i^Jnpi!»au»iidii&pr«rWAi8 
it8}|Mu<iJ»e^i hence poetryi^flnuiaildifisdxL atUJKtoii|g«^i\ i^Q's^-;f^^ 
ail aware that a poem in a civilized age never surprises us to any 
extent ; it never, as it were, steals away onr minds, excites oar 
ptuisions, or alters onr conduct from its accustomed line of aetion. 
We have acquired too much knowledge to be swayed by poetic in- 
fluences. We read it merely for reading's sake, and then lay it 
aside. It produces no illusions on our minds ; it does not increase 
our enthusiastic praise, or stimulate us by its power over the feel- 
ings. In savage communities, where intelligence must be low, a 
short song, eren badly metred throughout three or four verses, 
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hiiH f^tmore inflnenc© ore? their mde mittds tkftfr ti^1» ihdlt^etf 
herein dvillzed ages. In an ignorant age poe^ addteeseif Hbm 
f«e(m|t[8 and -passions of parties, and arduses a^ stitttnlatesitlK^ 
ihinds accordingly. Their poems or sobgs are ^nly addreissisd to 
fhose having an interest in tnem ; otirs, in a civilized «§e, to'ihofiift 
"♦rhb have no curiosity on the snbjeet at idl ; oon^e<Ale&^y poetfy 
nrasfc advance or decline according to the interest whi^ parties mttf 
attach thereto. In an enlightened age a ^K>em » treated ais ^eti<^, 
becatise the minds of intelligent beizi^ are capable of £so)»rBi&tt 
and comprehending its merits and demeriti^, and its tenbr mwSi 
therefore be generally "understood ; we therefore look ilpon it in a 
^oicid manner, because we are placed in such a position by know- 
ledge that we can distinguish truth fVom error. In a savage stat^ 
it would be exactly the opposite. The verity of what l^y had tb^ 
ntrind^ fited on for a few years was taken for granted — so their wii^e 
belief, untinged by doubt, would join th€4r passions,— henee the in- 
fluence of poetry would be correspondingly great. ¥w*her, Hieb 
tiiinds of ignorant people are more susceptible of impir^ssiofisi aftd 
consequently more likely to be deceived by superstitions. 8wp^' 
stition on the part of iAie people is certainly a great eksaent iii tbie 
power of poetrf. Again, civilization causes superstition tO'^waad, 
and consequently destroys one of the great indSuenced of poetorjr. 
Now superstition being as prevalent in an unenlightened age would 
add greatly to the power of ideas when expressed in poetry. !B»- 
sides, the lai^age being more simple would be more applicaMe for 
the transmission of ideas. These reasons, therefore, clearly sh^w 
that poetry flourishes more in a savage age l^an in an enlignte&bd 
one. and that as civilization advances the influence of poeii^y 
declines. 

The present discussion on poetry does not depend on the go«id< 
neas or badness of poetry. We can take it in its most comprehensive 
signification, and argue upon it accordingly. We have nothing to 
do with its moral qualities, be they good or bad ; but witli its oTOct, 
whether does it flourish more in the one state than the other, 
whether as the one state declines does poetry also decline, or 
Whether does it advance with the advancement of the other? We 
know quite well that poems such as Milton's " Baradise LoBt" 
never influence the mass of the people; but that short songa or 
poems, which m^ have never had the honour of bein^ printed^ -will 
^ave far more influence over their minds than the loftiest and tttost 
sublime poem in the world. What influetioe have the works of 
Shakspere, Milton, or Spenser over the great mass of mankind^- in 
com})arison with short and pungent duties that tM^ exist ki 
localities P And in this relation does the poetry of a civilised aj|e 
^tand tp the savage. The real poetry of a country, its songs As 
they exisf in separate eommanities, are very seldiMsa ' publisfae^- 
The knowledge of any one poet cmi never suit the whiine and tastes 
of hui;idrefl8 of sections of the kingdom,— some of BoTtts's poeBie, 
for example, and also Itamsay's arid Hogg s. It is ^uite dbvious 
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g<»iUi«'W^ic^^ke> |9«Aeisally.assijfflft8 to poofs ;y^ we v^cmt distia^dy 
a^aix^kiub tilot ^key were aq<} omisied poets. ^^7 irecei?ed the littl^ 
fHft^imente^ 0f tl^e edueatioa which they posseesed amount ih« 
lofpeBt atid mo«M> ignon^t in a soffial aspects, whWh cQ^ditlo^ hut 
tti0 iMfl^TM^ .reses]tblan^4^ tp aaya^mt juBt ainK>u&ti^g tq 8#pu<> 
.oivil^atioQ, although th^ wer^ raled« regulated, and |H^tecte(| hy 
'Wia#ii^#» • Thetiideei «ayiu^e iu ^xisteiuoe ean be under the wise»^ 
lnwpuilatipa ; and we are uad^r the impr«0Bion that if the poett tp 
ivroom we have referred had received an exoeUent education* auph 
JiS' eitri)i<ation^alpne c^m give, they would never have arrived at 
ttte lofty. «minencesi to which they suhiequently attained. Their 
mt^peigf^ajD^fkne atid th^ illiteracy whidk surrounded th^u were the 
ikiQims €ifi th^ir success. B^mR ignorant of tho«e. embellishiue]3,ta 
.whii^ additiatre to oivilized JUfe, they were more enthuiiaBtic and 
■#^nl-stii»i»g in ^their productiona* The mere rules, of ahaUow 
ici^iquette^ did not dissuade them ficom ia^pressing their idetas in the 
mmmiBr of true poetg. The flinxsy drapwy which decorates civilized 
rlMfs ,wm unknown tq theni> and tibi-ey therefore revelled unooft- 
jicdicmsly in>he gpreat stores of nstore-TTa boundless field, which is 

ainntys simpku and moro admived when least lcnown« , 
. jB^/S- states (p, 181) that "the iflimary office of poetry is to 

iafluenoe the foelings rather than, the judgment." What does 

thoisubitanoe of fthis statemient amouut to? Simply this,, that 
civilization deyelopa^the judgment and spurns the feelings i aii^d 
l^Q- limits jEmd contracts the Q)ecial functions of the feelingif. 
vThis limitation of thp feelings by intelligence and knowle^M© 

extends the scope of the judgment. It must then be obvious^ mr 

igbia/j^rciceas, on B, 8/s argument, that as the feelings to whicn 
.^poe^^ry is chiefly directed become more or less than secondary 
.^g^nmes in a civilized age^ that poetry must necessarily decline. 

**The primary office of poetry is to influence the fpelings." The 
. feeKn^ are. the 8oulx)f poetry. Civilization in the power of jud^- 
"■menfc reduces and eontracta the force of the feelings ; therefore ,it 

dftfetreys; the sool of poetry. Since E. S. h^ admitted that the 

*^^iniary .Oiffiae of poetipy is to influence the feelings," it must 
n follow, as a matter of-coxirse, that anything which tends to curb 

Sthem must be therefoaje pre^udicisA to the influem>e of poetry^ ^d 

civilijjation discharges this duty most efiectually. 
] ^ai», B. S. stipites that " poetry is fi necessary element of civili- 
/izataoii/'' . The proper use of the judgment is a great element of 
civilization, in opposition to the influence of the feelings. In civil- 

,\g»^ life people are taught to reason, and not to cry like children, 
; to give expression to their feelings. They are instruxjted in <4^e 

\fsAh^ of wisdom. If poet^ be addressed to the feeliaags, tbfit. hold 
.mak ifc.mi»«« offiea in civilization, how then can poetry be a neoes- 

mo^ e^ment in eiyilization* when the feelinga to wluch it is 
.adxiressed are shorn of, their p«pwer. by civinzationf W© are 
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ca9Mi# i^- A j«90» 4iOi (]bhAeoi^. tew thwe^nndcsibtefllr dsacrepuiikftF 
ci^i-|>e reooQ^iedU So jGir aft thf^.b^ve ^fme ibej em^ii^ih^mii 
p^Ofod ji^tbifl^, to tib«< Ji9gaift7e» but tthe idiaflaetneibU;^; ^pdste 79/!^ 
Crreiit; 9tiDeM.a|s laid i||>Ott ti&oaoa^ of Moflcw^raad how ti; dflikenpdi^ 
people Te^ounded ifr on wi iiob-boBud AoaUt •«iih.^e^ j<^> fiafeo 
th^! W9 five;uifbrnied..l^iftt kiliHH)iigh iliey iReMndeHaytefid^orom^ 
eimvetjp. t^y.^etoipM^d tc^tli^ r£oisuer mrsys.'. aMkratatemeiitfisr 
mM4t,.w^ jMStvo/no ^oobt, : tOt coatrej- iUxBH^Htht effiect oft Qua- ^»itl 
p«i<^ on 1ib(^iniod« «^¥e^ tfhdUd, jaafe.as if^thie gnratt poems •of ^ 
modem tmie9 'bad.anQhuB eneet vponiho nliiiidLof^ people ihtiB 
they would carry it to their very grave. Well, we would ask, whstt^ 
efiiwji bayfe.pofenw at-tiii^ pi^^pont di^? WiU tba^«i^t!comt^i^ 
foer yemraP Criiei^iliaM^onMf , aadltalliiB /poetry iftfrefi^^reditoi^c. 
if tAeaei poemg were;re«td>by:tho;iiiasse»^. them riAspec^iinmsB^iOBm^ 
What^umu^lkW havafpoefcs ituehits Soui^y on Qt^toidgo'essr^edi^ 
on tbe nmds !o£itke^mii99e» ih eoioipnima^} to several loooitaexiBtib^ii 
iu various, 'plaee»H BeostosepoiiiiMrare^ nciir^lilislMd iaiid cinnKn 
laled. tipough^ut) ti|ye!<^irOi worlds it ntioes ddot i&tiorwLthftli ikeresi 
wate »o poems, liur Jaiid« wheare^tfeefte }^ww na pnntingf oraa jotificUiB 

p^et8> away* be^ adducecLi with their lotogv • lugidmoua : poemis pd)u)fea 
tb«ae;^di09s Tprod^^tionahaViextto ioflooniQexm ihe poopie iitx^ibx}' 
pea*ioii to^ jihe :«»agb «peU whieh fahojt aoi^; :havBf hAfl, suoh^mfrfi 
wodbd hft^e-^een.in..a'iftyiag)e*ag^»'p.. *.-.i-. /, -m-: ..*. '-/•■.,. ^o§ 

^ S.I as9eGDt# ihat tciraiiSiy[iiBed 1 ahd «emii«mvilkied'COiiiitnaQ rhavo^j 
nev«r produeed^odipoetrr^ and i^oeH on t(> ahowilBat i^o^kz^ti^T 
iiaviai}9 kf^ aonlgs in abuHfOkiaoa, bi^ that their iiAtJaffe«lDdtemifinoyF£ 
w<w» tviciOus .M J It leeemg to • ua iqittte ^lainvihafc' we kaxe 'wMsg haa 
d& with: afpoesdi on^he (g]ro^n4 «odf ii». vun^itoeii& We juif^'t^ daah 
with aong^ ]of wkatevor tchariaeter ror deseriptLoft^ , ik ttiidbivflKeavei 
ugQtk)^ovie>4m'&,, whst^r^HOtetvyadv^rioesior dtodiads witibioliily} 
zation. We have only now to corroboraijeiBi<S^*^BttiteM^eflctj^frfdd»a 
amottnitft ito a candid 6QaLl^^ioQ[<that they had ^poetry amidtnmi^n^, 
aJjbhcmgh iti^ighli harelbeeifi /vieioua^iwhich aaaq^ jaatifieai iiB'in.ri 
Bttiihag that it &ad la gre»t influeiieeo^ierthe^ BeaQidiiiaffiaDLa^ aadw 
w^ !Wfuai(t nothiAg i mOTo i i The > €oandina^im8> might ^&fie heem ikm^ 
moat' meroiiese ^igeret - in ereiatioii; . butj their l«roott^.oa&iiofe'.ivai]tf&[i 
theinflfuetnee iwhichtibeM' poeitry hadoyerr tiawr £eite natunefaBjn 10 

'In. ^]BKeA'&9^aime^ actdnoeiii avq fmitled mpootrf^aDbuA MvA:^kti»^i 
fa^i asuQ) jeoHeeited f(Mr •i^eir' due/ detooiMteitioai ;• >irealsjlieB^iiiufi)Hfl7 
foui^d. to f^Jtn ithett abases, asi merle* jfiolion, wHi^ hoi suU^thisi lendiit 
The imagination holds no sacred c^de^initscientificjpcmiMtiij'; 
CiviliJiaiioa pjrodiw^ j^elfiasee// Ther;<3on«luaion»' 09 ^thcDreftnsad pWfii 
thatvtheriittaginaticsii loses it^ paimmottniti awfty iD'«ffiiighte[iiftdiiigi^^' 
aqd'hen^e.p^eti^y deeltn€a.7v . ■ ,i'>"i.,«*- - j.m; '..t" .t.i'x.vU^^^Jw <jJi 

jWetare unable fo ceii»ce*TeEhow peftCfjandfireedomi^'bfiittgriBecdifT/ 
sary^leuCieit^ of civilis^iont ^ite itkQ iboti^^aski^btapmdiiiiM ib&rndiH 
and good poetry. Whereas the fact rests thus,—that the best 
poems in our language are founded upon wars of one kind or 
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aBoldMvgTeMhi^ttliBhoiTroMiof «l«^m7^ thfd pMatotts^'^iS^, W tbltf§" 
iistejud:/d£ ^Masa sad: fcsedDm- b^iogi^e ^oniipiHtioDi of good'jx^v^F 

Ab^reaBftey t^um ddwipoa^arjii lode tive efaactf indidetitfltxt^^da wbddh ifis 

hsFing^van^!: miiiebc©? over Ttbe mindgi of' pecrplfti, "^a^lj^lnpdfted* 
Bteec&fBid freedom a;rc^<ata(Usttiie «|iitit ^ foeittyi «ftd«is th»y 
eiist iiBaici^Qedag^ imS are itdierefcre pr«j«di^ to^o^tt^,^^ { 
latt^T inortncolKBeiquMlly di^dlmcpwith t^e )adi^«AdiM]^iit of %M\i^-' 
zittiiSv. :•! 'p ! ' '' ^ * '.' ,li ■ 'V I 'i-T,i 7'' -/ ■ -J 'i ' t i.*- i" '.I tf r :»:'.' 

?^£ififc»yiff oklroly 4llted^fo aitwid ; ^iefiiut, pit>fe<*y fs^lii^ifotffidatioi 
o€snitsid vWe dbivi^ akwtysffttettd tJMit fditry aaiidifiWlBic flbtf^hed ' 
greotifm imbiiliglrtened a^s; ^^ At'th^'pi^se^ 6Sittcr< £C!d^g ^ 

tUsimamf^BfJSaa^iif^^ ia> 9'v^^'tlii^v'dlop^'Oteite^^ ^n^ )eei^<^f %be ' 
TTgpdiBpn^ HHgiori 'JCT^g«<. > ^ P^i^y^afOQsed tiie»"Batti^d bti^tt8tfi,^Aftd ^ 
ncHnnrAdded fod^toitiie&iimer^Ti laiiiieMi^dvttdi of-S^^Und^ivli^er^ 
itoiBii^ lie-idaidihAt the^ii9[iabitantrare otii^f hiil^ ' 

ailfikamnk OKenreiBe ft m^st^ in^tricvlable kifln^&b^ ^p(frt ihein n^<l^<. ^ 
QbDikej^drferhiiluiceTtd^^ailkrotitiile nr liill: itimt^ itwm» ^4Bmt6 kf¥^^ 
s€liksfbn ?fif6^Ttl»yr'«W!.rbii$ed Hbyt its fl^cent^ agi fcom'^avgitiitd'^of ^ 
letii«7gy, firosa itie extreme ^of ^rmmtcf^^Wtkkii'^tii thet g&ft^' 
pleasure/ Sobides^ those soa^'srd' fair inMretiftumm^dias %hafa^ oft&'%e ( 
got in civilized life. A great numbor of i1^««e people »ftife ^qtti^ :a^e>^ 
t€B«oihpoB0rpQem8 iiai^taeiaf (owii kn^na^ iwvul t^ry llt^cBJtrdtiblb. 
Th^iucvetiooAkeF study t«y dtvcart^itheiriiQeiitlbl <i^tea:tidns';/tb6^!^i 
ai|Q>raiiGaaB(mbiliend^ipitfa'4^{in^ smd^^iieiice^ an 'their aji^iioiffittiee^Y 
aiid |[irieltine wi^limty/iwttki a^tinf^turing toorirledge ' of ' uotin^^ 
aieaiid ttkenH, €tfej flre) able rto ootaapode^ • poepis bn songs' trhicb will ' 
have H act ffrcat > inAueitee :6ver' • their - 'fefioW-asMreuUies^ • This ■ stat^ n^ 
theireibr^i is the beit ^ada^d for ^oe^ ; «litd as it waneS) poetry 
inMjiooriwspQaidiBglr'd^liilei " " -• ' - - ■/'.'.' 

, SxiSb infborms m^ that ipoi^try is ^s6 inteMw^md atld' profotdd that ^^ 
itfdsHff not' then pleasing- > to 'the' many /^ » Howidaki it be^prdfoaiid ' 
when iti»;pi90Miipally wd«ted'to>the(^e)iii|(s and ^not to' Che j^sdg^ ^ 
nmtitsy "on IL^jB/Sifavdvivite ai^tfinfentPi Hewtb^ dan ^oetry^ 
in^eivce (the tinner man? i What' e^ot has itrthtut overihe masses;^ 
of maniEmd in .HoW -leu^ rt> sdTranbe' Twitl:^ ^emliaatibii. > -vehetl * ^ thei ^ 
thod|i;i^ts sre^'^soHpndlqvn^ pve^^tdo not"c4)ciiprefiend tbenlP 

Wliettithey^isafe 'notf«iwrtier«tood^by'i*Hhe>'faiainy,V. <fcey lese ^ 

th^itriisteifeiit^^ atnd ^emintei^stt i8< lest in^ them- by ^the fdahyi^' 
canf<die[f(|idvfiini(?e'withricivitijia*ioiiP' '^ < ■ n ^ "- 

nWlsi bxvei, >tbcirelbrev no hesitation in sti^ng ^«t poetry deelities ' 
witfais^^ii^irtuacement of oivflixatioii; : History has already pvbved ' 
this statement, ^and a little attention to savagitrm lit th^* present dayi^ 
will' eorreboritto' iti. 'BeSid^s^ » c<ms£derfttk»i of a semi-emlizfieid 
8li*e»Ti»ill4ii(raw'additibnaH»ght6ntbegiibJeot: » < -©rMi '8 ^ 
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Usk of rtpiyingitO'the YttrioTW weUiwjnttiett wrtielf« . vbial* bl^ 
beesi contrU^uted in suipport o{-ih»i A^Sffm^tbjdi ^f this liiMrev^^^W 
uid ikr-reacfamg ^uesiaon. It was miih, nom^, b^i^ tbf^i J fk>ip4 
onyBeif pkeed in »» raa ol/^:J3i0 d^ba^i a^im^ .«ak^i]r0l^». j IM 
waiAred^ ifrcMtt my ajptiole teing firafc in;*w»e i^th^ l^ban iA xn<^. 
Bttt X-pcooecd todlsekarge aa well> X can, (1^ A^ impoAe^ >ui^ 
mew G. M. S. fttUy Mie^es bisaeelf in the rigM* imd Ha w^'^^b^^ 
so cannot, if the poet's dictum be TeotoTjed* be ^vr^^^ng* Xj^r^^jl^ 
JiowdTety to prove fos tbi« onee lat ka9t t^attbe dii^m .wlJl ^^ 
bsld. On £is broad definition of peetary as " ^e TO^lpireaaioA.^ 
tme^B thoughts through the. medium of i fiunoy/' i&« . jft. , S^. »»iufit 
busbI^ be* aware that tne yerdict oan only be^giTj^n a^pain^.b^* WP 
' oertamly^ction of erei^ kind is mote abimdai^ in Quantity a|i<i \m^^ 
in quality as ei\dlization advanoes than onji r^yerse oedeztpf >h^9- 
I am^uite wiHiag to take the, Baore -genetal, but ; xnori^ leestriel^ 
defin^on, oQinoident with mf own^as/rhythsHoaLthoili^t^tdU- 
playing hannoDjy.oadencei in. the ooBkbinationt of rSouiidS' It.i^ 
not disputed by any that poetry has existed {^oaongi aaye^o trihiwi, 
though it may be hXiAy qiieationed/^i^hetber. svob q^*mr'&m9^ 
imttons were not adyanced sevesfd degrees <in the scale <;^ oiyiitt- 
jsation^ in £aot» the definition of a savage weuJd be found ^tl^fl.a 
-trouhleeomeaffiftir; but taking auioh a /genera) idea a9 may include 
the various pttrtionkr onea formed by eaoh^ aiid< allowing' poetry «f 
some sort to have existed among, such ftations, it dQeanotfoU0iiir»'AS 
G. M. S. more l^an onee assumes^ that became fioetry flogiished 
among these it .must of neoessaAy decline as soon as the.aOf^ 
condition of the'j)eople is /dMmged, that is, m soon as theybeoeMB 
dv^ed. This is in xeaUty begging the -question* ' G^ ^ain. ^i^e>^ 
of the argument emplo^d appears to be the ignof ing M%f the 
dtfierent species of poetry, and of the dificdretit waya ia ivbich it 
n»ay infiuenoe the mind. Poetry, in its Brst ei^istmiee^ lis , i&T us wfe 
oan judge of it, is takea^ its qualities ai^ inSuenees noted ;, a^ 
because in later times these speoial qualities and infiuei^^Des^iaiie 
iDond waUfting, it is asserted ihat poetry is wantixtg tooij thatith^i 
in fact, declined. Because the^ poets of the present age do x^otrroam 
our highways,, aad with awful voiee and, threatening .gesture caii 
upon all who feel themselves wronged iop^ay the mant %^^/A^ 
asms, Ai^d avenge the . oppare8aor,--upon thefat^t who haa. been 
wrooiged by a neighbour to taransmitr to his family as ^ saered -com- 
mand the task of avenging that wrong upon his? neighbodV's 
jiosterity to the latest generations,-^ they are forsooth unworthy/ of 
^ymir'^ame, and of their high exiling wbiph has so miMcaWy 
declined im their baEndsl The {toet's Mission is uQW^doeof peaa^ 
nasid.gciid-will toward auuj and instead of encoairagifig^ the husinftii 
paasiosn* of revenge, &c., he has to appeal to feelings of « to^lty 
diflfereot order, :and to show mau the prime duty of in^ all^iogs 
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conquering self. As regwds its n^^ure .and influence I fearlesslj 

Siaintain that the poetry of a civilized age is far in advance of a 
iii'Va^ous otre, aiid that consequently it cannob be «aid to dedine 
%4%}i divilization, mer^y because its staple, so to speak; ind tkfe 
^ii^^ion of its influence are changed. And this will be> lendssBid 
fed^h ilear^r by the consideration of an iustauoe or two; In tbe 
i^iEte ^vil wat in America, poetasters were not wainting on either side, 
^hd ^encouraged their party to th^ conflict by all the appals to 
the passions of which they were capable. Yet can sooh miserable 
•effasions be called poetry P Or to come nearer home : all remember 
ih!^ ]f>oet-laureate'B ** Maud," struck off in the heat of the Crimean 
Wtfr fever, and all agre^ in lamenting that bo poor ^ work should 
liave issued from so great a mind ^ True, the snivelling countedi- 
jumper was exhorted to leave his wares, rush to the war» and strike 
i# it were but with his cheating yard-wand home; and tiie adulter- 
TMwrs of olir food were warned to forsake their evil ways, and 
eatbark in some more glorious enterprise^ What was tiie effieot? 
^Did erowds flock to our barracks awed by the poet*« denundatians, 
oi* moved by his fire P We know they did not, and that those who 
entered the service were actuated by very different motives. An4 
ev^n were the foreigner to invade our sea-girt isle, it is very 
doubtful, supposing the love of country to be so degenerate, that 
Englishmen would not at once ralty and fight to the last for hearth 
'a,nd home, whether any utterances of any poet,. however vigorous 
and stirring in themselves, would ever make them do so. Yet who 
will say that poetry has no influence in the present day P From the 
^adle to the grave we meet it at erer^ turn, and atf everj^ step 
^eld more or lees to its influence. We fw?m, in creat measure, odr 
notions of right and wrong, and imbibe our prinoiples of truthfulnefw, 
konesty, justice, charity, and integrity, from the^early teaching 
of our nursery rhymes. Civilization does tend to subdue passions 
of the baser sort, and consequently poetry loses its hold over these; 
but the higher and nobler passions know no subjecticm, but ate 
rather intensified and invigorated; and it is on these that poetry 
must and does exert its influence. A number of jingling soun^ 
may excite a savage just as empty declamation does the rabble, but 
the Intellectual man looks as much for something more than this in 
poetry as he does in the outpourings of any onfe claiming the name 
of orator. But as a friend has well observed to me, if starting widi 
^vagedom, we find ppetry in its best state, and if for every s^ep 
forward in civilization, poetry takes one backward, we sflacmld long 
ere this find poetry extinct. Yet compare the poems of Tennyson, 
^Wordfeworth, and Browning, with what remains to us of early 
CoWic or Saxon poetry. Do the lyrics of Hood, Buchanan, GlouglJ, 
Mftckay, yield the palm to the songs of the old English gleemen 
land mmstrels, or the French trouveres and troubaaburs P I ^ve 
'^Philo|nathes^' fall credit for his ingenioua account of ther ori^pn 
dr|>oetty, though I must dissent from it ; and^ in fact^ iit isqnita^t 
vaafiatace with the statement of his coadjutor J\ M. S, Poetry, he 
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says,' ^ is tjie jiatural onrt)Tirst , c^ ;J;twgI^t* and ia, 4iLlepea3qiii of 
tke scaffolding oi meWical feet • '\ thpugk lie too \m forgot U511 
to tell pa how. i^ coines to pa^sst^Lli^ all. poet rj- id nmrke4 byrji^ti^pi, 
thal^ W, the repurrei^pe of accents -an^ paij^e 9 at re^ula^ iiit^|-ysj#f 
But "JPfijQoniatlies',' a^seyfa tiud^iul tjiies^ forma were iu rented by t^ 
ij;'oTi[d-bepoets. ; If/* PiiUoi^atpesV wijl only review liis list of poptfi 
Yrho coinposeaiji^^ ,*i^^ ^ pfwar, aiid, ca.re fully tabulate tlic d&tm 
of the various Wpxjk?» lie,vjll#u4 (taa^t hi the mam ray, statc-n^p^ 
ftat freedbm aud pea'cf Ar^ss^j^t;!^^ the prodvi^ptipp 

of good poetiy is cO^rrect, CJwuice^, Wa? only ci^ltteen at t^e dpiic (^ 
fhe .battle of Crepsy,' aipid ^l^t tweniy-^iglit ^iheo Poititieps was ,wq^ f 
while -iis best wori;,, the J** paJitejrliTjry Tulee/' was writtpii ,ji|^ 
Woods toclL, in thip ir^tli:eijient of. country life thii'ty-fiYo years ^tfteit 
the latter pt these Vatflej^p ^, " [pxe.^ajefie Queeae " was writtpn. 1^ 
Jrelajid, ajid4;lie,fe8^^;part till tno joara afUT fljui 

destruction of- tte .4j*i»afJa^ , ,Milto^.;CompoaeiI or publishetJi .119 
poetical works froiu J.63$;--16tl, tbpti^terval hdu^ filled witji , jbia 
controversiy p;rose worVs,;,andJ,cojul4|4^ apace permit, etsiiy^l^pw 
that the qther,aiiih,ora,pitejC[^ thciug|i*pj^.^iug part of their Uren ,m 
|roublou9 tidies, , did re.ally write. , i^eir eliic ( ^ ark ^i j^ time-^ gf 
p^^ce. pesideKit is npt >he jner^ |iict ^aJt t^L^ 
insope part, of the earth,, bi;Lt;l^c^w ';fay ..tlii&.alfec^ed Jp5fig4i^]^flri^ 
indiyidu^y ; and, wlieft this is, (?Qp?^deref^ |ta^.VttPJ>5f pd j^fO^J^ei^ 
vanishes. . jWeliaye had^ars in Ifek,Zwind) TS^O(>t^^ te?B^fi§ 
W Jap^Mqa and J[relan4f yet toiW- ^r do th^y ^fejc^ u^^iftd^^^^ 
We, wit^i few .exceptions* actin.oiir^^ily.^jticerija a^ifj;*,/Pjfflij^e^ 
ce$t, la^c^ix*, werp true of ^cyery, part of pur(4o^Wpnp.^ i^,!,f,i.>.^'xq 
jj I must bestow whgt; lij;tle'?fp^ remains toi ip^ to^^PPRSiajs^^^Q^ 
of the article of *'I)alziel." I ca.n l;lardly^^|)af?C8|.ft^.J^^ 
similes with which his article opena apply to tne question under 
fii^cussiou,. An abundaneQ of any article, xnay cawg^i ijb.to bftfeld 
cheap, or thought little of, but.tih^i qualities, of th/e article remaiti 
the same^ < Qora is j u&t aa useful and nourishktg noWvW^hen ifh/^B& 
is at 40s* the quarter, as it was when SOs.-was a c^nimonpriG*; 
We oaniKit'say that the nutritive propertied of a loaf of bread hsi'rd 
declined in eonsequencfe of fi*ee tfade in: cbrn, th-bUkh it 'itf&f %ii^ 
qtiite trtife that t^-^ do not prize it'sb4iighly as biEyf6ter And'^(yTHt^ 

r>etry. The poet might bo thought more of iii fdrmer ag^s.^th^/ilM 
very Ihuch doubt whether it ^ere so, ^ but this does not naa,k,e S9 
tJoetrj; any the better. The case- pf ih^ soi-disaTii poetCloseshpjiJDjl 
hardly have been cited by *'3)alzieV* as it is ^ell kiLpwb. tfiii| ;ftf 
has be,en diaowued as such. ty all intelligent mien,; I^Qr d<)^^it 
ifcllow beoauso our poets ik) loDger sing .ojT tlie' wraiihui^ h»ts»» 
or, of gods, or the. fall of cities and orai^h.of em|kire3, thatther^o^ 
poetry has d€Oiined.' The death of a rilkg« durmight give^tfis^oti® 
true poetn''. Our taste^ is now fo> simple and c^ry^ar^bjeot^^. 
Ift^'The Erctirslon" W6rthy thename'Ofipoetti? br *^Tbi'I>fefii^i*tfed 
Village,' •" Traveller," or ***TAst "f ' A^d yet sefe hb#eittijilfe'& ^k 
iiibjecritt eachbf thfese which ^ives rise to ^uchgr5ipliic'jiea6*1JWt^ 
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[ ima^ory. %l\e *' la Memoriam/' too, is bi:\t a i^ribute 
^ ^rt^d M^i Yet Ss it not ^odtj bf tlieliij^keat statAJ^, 
^ lii&j^ing and piith^trri ? 

f,'lt ab^Bttdt'foIlb^', i^**I>al7.iel^'d6bftiao t{iin>,or kile^i 

libit' 'beciufi^ out prose has cohsiJer!lMy^4vanced durink 

tt^'i|(eart; dUr'-poetr^ must *6f necpssity have dedliued| 

fy^^ Mpbsslble for the ttvdto exist together. It is true 

ffilJrt^n'earlV-tlmeal^pdfetry was sxiperibr .to the jirbset the latter 

hkifiLdf^l^ facfcj, little ot'nd existence till tnaiiy years, d-fter poetry had 

eicl^iX^ d(kie; ind thoUgh in th6 ppresent daj^ otrr prose may be 
tt^ thiiti 6ur pofetry,' tt'does' not thence' f6ll6\^ that our poetry 



- __ _ _. _ MatJatilay'tL _... ^. ., 

JUdimWHe. ' 'It ibitst'al^b blelborhe in thihd by those who desire 
•ft^'foi^iAi^i^cltiild Jddgtri^nt Okthi^qtiestioh,' that ye kno^ nothing; 



bftA^ii^ 



metlk>j|riti'e^or^iitiqtiity/yeTi^^ j und because 

W'lpbtitig'on th€fiA*bTli^ !att^ntioh i*,iiat dfstricted 'by the preaenee 



B'^i^Sse^JKpt^wlfibhthferi'^ n(^Snrr'otildfed'ttie jcjrenter ones, 

SMd^Kbltibji b^isirrthe^potets of biir owtt ag^e^ we tti<'f t with evi^rj 
fegf^^'f^f brflliktffey,' '^^^ ai'e 'ipfc to consider thi elder votaries of 
«r^^!«hi^fe grb&tdi- tm t^e^^ really are. 'A feW "cefittiries hence ou^ 
iii^dii^l^S Wfltbe^tfrikpoi^b, 'and bhlythe 'greit'HpjM^ stirvirei 
^a''i^i^t^ty%^ll'^6t'tedj!y'prefel- otir pi'esetft age' fpt poetry id 
p^thfti e5sWti'rt'^one;'th'daghfthe dhiira(^tei"o!f tjib Jeal* poetry tntist 
Mr^ ^^Wnt^i^- T'bicve'dbnelviM w^flere'erettin^'my 6whn itiabilii^ 
to^a^l with ^ frir^te. A sublect,' ^^id' thiit tm cl6s^ df a voluriie hks 
precluded thi^* iiils^t?6ri ' bf ^li^^' ttioi?^ papers on ' the ques tioii , iiihst 
fc^^me^d'^bi^b^ W it' to tli^ ^catieful and inipartial dohsideratlon 
d#^tH^Aad^1r^6njhis Maigazilne. ' • . <;< r^ ,, , e. s. ' 

'f'tbrii; i\f>,}r-'u'\. -j/It "i ■/ ■;■;■: -.r. '■■-[■. '• > '-^ -. i : ' w i.; •' - ■,■ .< > 

i'^'Rii^'tOR HbMft'Ej^ttOATioN.-^The^fcfflb^n^ ai^'lfirtHy of b#1n^ pUfee^ 
JUfxanedtispSoGMis ^iitton-in' *vel-y bdiieebdM :-**!. FVorti yotri^^hildrten'a' eariy 
ioikiiof in&i]a2it9i(ibtisBai8t\ib^' at' ikstaht'obcdMBo^i:. 2i.IifaYitie firmneeB WiiOli 
gfQt^e^at., !il^feyonr«bJHi:«i''alifay(a,'ti«d«rstwi(t tlyrt' you smearifexat^y what 
J^^ifefwi^-^f Jfl^v'kr,j»lro^45W! l^I^^f» *fi^*h^ng;^nlWfr3fou:!i)reiBwrie jthat 'jqui *o«ii gWie 
1;J^n^j^^atfyoiar.pifpnii^e. j..,4. Iff yq^ tel/ a.cJjildtp 4©, .aqyitjbio^,. ebo?'^ Ww» how 1$ 
'■]^it^^,djs^/that, it is du;|e. ,i5j Alw^yj jiujq^;^ .y^^^r c|ii)(JjreA f(>r wilfully 41*' 
"""ffjou, but. never puuiali" wVen jou are ^ogry. .,6. Jb^ey^r let.tbfm pefceiy? 
_ .ney can vex yqu or in^kei you lose yoi^r self-coipijiap4» 7l . ii^ever aJnile ai 
' or tneir actions Of which yoti do p6t approve, e\ren thougti they are somewhat 
„_j.&h!i|:."'8.' If th^y ^Vfe vfi^ to Jjety^tice knd teniper, wait til) they^a^ calnc^ 
iik tfiWr gi^tly* 'nfeai6n %it1l the^ on* thir iiripropriet/ of thitr conducf ^ 9. K^- 
iieiftbtei* thttt^littl^pVies^fit'ptiiiishiAertfci wiiin ihef-^xJi^ioti arises, is tntich minre 
€fS6eiiiii tliaD ttlie' «fareiit^iD|g of :a; greater lAinishmene sMiufd' the fit#t be rehewed*. 
Kk'tHvMf gUeiyottr<obi^drenraDyt^g btoanaetfaey icryi fdnf it. 1 k On' no aoddUMt 
utio^tiievvfcQ del Hftonfi'tinAe'Wihi^yoa* haterfdFbidfddn, noder Ithe. sam cifcuin* 
stane^^ l^ta^ftljljief *. 1^, T^m^ .1}hp?a, tha(t t<h©^oiy aure and «aayN way tf^alpfiear good 
JB tc^^jggod, I jlS. fAccvjitpoi t^fip tP,i?uket|ieiri|>UJ*- recitals i^be p^rfeflt'.tratiit 
i^„ j^e^,aUpMr p^ -Jtaleljea^lniy. ^ la. Teatjlj theflf^ that aelWfnial, BQt. #(eli 
in4»Jgeiice,,pJ,t}j^jippo.lij,t^d a^d j^ur© ijiethod. pf.,8ecair|ng .hmipioBss.— 4?$<wy 
dduntry Clentleman. 
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THB NATtTKE OP KNOWLEDGE. 

(Oowdwkdfr(mp0^^7Q*) .. 

5tli* Xn the last numbei^ we Imve traced the con3tructive action o^ 
our lAteUigeiiQe up to the fonnatioa of general words ^ We proceed to 
snow tha|; the conception of this act as one of construction remoye^4 
from the notiou of oommon words, as jTormed by the Aristoteha^ 
school, a fra?e dimculty, which constitutes a strong argument ih 
labour of the idealisit theory aoout thep[). If common words are 
formed by dropping out of sight sfii that is pec\ili^y to yiy ^^^^j^ 
dual, we must i^ using them lose sight of every mdiyidual, aha 
thus arrive ia every ca»^ at the flame result of— Nothingness. Take 
the. word ** mountain/* whieh is Dr. Whately's illustration ; re- 
move in, imagination every sensation produced by any mouatai^.' 
^d iJierefore peculiar to its action ; you arrive at absolute vacancy/ 
So with the common worda expressing qualities, Strength, ttustic^ 
Uoodness. &c. They have no contents except in reference to soie 
individuals by whom the particular qualities are manifested, 6xA 
▼aniih when all these camera of their universality are withdrawi^^ 
Yet it is certain that to our consciousness common words are not 
9eats of vacancy, but are full of x?oncrete reality, because, as Locke 
saw, they are the means by which countless concrete individuals 
are brought together by the imagination under different relations, 
** as it were in bundles, for the easier and readier improvement t>i 
our knowledge, which would otherwise advance but slowly, weri 
men's worda confined to particulars ; *** though unfortunately be 
did not see all that is implied in this bundle-forming faculty. 

For in the conception of mental action as essentially constructive 
lies the means of satidfactorily solving the problem so long and so 
hotly discussed between the great rival schools of philosojphy, 
whether man does or does not possess some knowledge absolutely 
certain, not affected by any contingency of experience. The dffi 
ciples of the Idealist schools are used, and in our judgment \!rii^ 
full right, to appeal to mathematical science as a conclusive pro<^f 
that the hunaai^ intelligence has such possessions. That two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space ; that if one + one are twp, 
and one -f one -f one -f- one are four, two + two are also fouri 
^eso and a multitude of similar propositions depend for their proof 
on no accumulation of observations. If they are understood at aK 
they are understood as completely certain, so that -no amount m 

* Bssaj lir., S ii. See British CoiUrovtrMkt, 1866, p. 61. 
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experiment could make us more sure of thou, no apparent contra- 
dietion between observation and theory can make us feel less sure. 
Attempts baye been made by men of great ability to resolve tbis 
feeline^ of certainty into an inyariable association of experience. 
Snt they break down on^o i^pinta^i-^i^t, that the imagination 
lias never any difficulty in associating or separating any sensible 
phenomena whatever, however opposed this association or separa- 
tion may be to e^^e!ie« ; /wJiiilQ m miltbqPM^c^ if (pence we feel 
tlxat what is separated can never be associated, and what is 
associated can never be se|H»ated. Second, tbat it is impossible to 
up wii^e, anj^ association of sensible phenomiena which could c^t a 
9(^^i on th© certainties of mathematics. Mr.* "J". S. Mill tas 
recently exerted alt his ingenuity to draw fine lines Of distjntstion' 
Ijp'j^ijfveen the association of day with nigtt, or of st sttynfe witn^ 
^iiifeng in water, and that of two straight Itne^ with the tipt 
^'uclo3ing .^ space. But he does not notice the important dRstinctioii 
between the cases; that while wehave n6t the least cti^&i£Hi/ in 
disconnecting in imagination day from iight, or i stone !ftom tHe 
property of sinking, the difficulty of imagining two sti^aight liiiepr 
to enclose a space amounts to an impossibility. MiltonV wajr 
in heaven and angelic visitations to Adam and EVe may cMm d 
piace in Tpoetry (poiesis)^ however inipr6bable We may judge them 
as history; but if. Milton had told us that in paradise Adam An4 
Eve slept in a bower formed of two straight lines of shrubs by 
wWch they were enclosed on all sides, we Miould have judged Oiu' 
poet a proper inmate for Bedlam. Again, an able virriter in ihe 
Saturday Meview has maintained, with the approval of Mr, Mill,* 
Sbat i^ we Uved in a world where, whenever two pair of things wer^ 
contemplated together, a fifth -Uiing was immediately' created' and 
brought within the contemplation of the mind engaged in putting 
two and two together, the result would be that the mind contem- 
plating two and two would count five ; and that if w^e lived in a 
^orld where there were no straight lines but the lines of a railway 
which appeared to meet, and were prevented from ascertaining that 
jjU feet they did not meet, we should suppose two straight lines to 
pnolose a space. But both suppositions are clearly fallacies. A 
inind capable of contemplating things in pairs — that is, of putting 
tvo and two together — must be conscious of the difference between 
two such groups, and the groups of two and three supposed to bie 
presented to it, *. #., of the difference between four and five. So, 
^hftt the two lines of a railway may appear to enclose a space the 
observer must turn his head while observing them, and thep. 
WQuld contemplate not two straight lines, but four, apparently 
diverging from two opposite points towards each other ; as 
to which it is as certain that, if they really so diverged, they must 
cmclose a space if produced far enough, as that two such lines alon6 
fj^nnot do this. The puzzles creaJbed by the ingenuity of the 

* "EjMWMWtiaaof gif .W, Hanwlton," p. 67» , . 
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Saturdaif Beviewcr would give rue, tberefbre, n^ t0ribei«^itiQB8 
BTippoged by him, but tosucU queetious ^ tlwe,-^W|;^ i» n»teie 
four things could never be perceived together without the 8«ilden 
appearance of a fifth ? or whether two fila»ight lioea «Qukl;exiB* ae 
natural objects without meeting two other siuular lines divei^ging 
from an opposite point P > - • 

It appears, then, that no reasonable aocount of umtliLeoiaticfyi 
certainties e4n be given which does no^ attriboite Ui<em; to M&m» 
source in our minds distinct from the conclasion^ restiiig on the 
experience of sensation. But if, taking our sta^ upon th\^ groiui^ 
we claim for our intelligence an access to necessary AudiuiaTCCsal 
truths, we are met by the diffiiculty that the claim must include a 
variety of conceptions, such as Space, Time, Quality* Quantitr* 
^Relation, Substance, Cause, ^c, &c.; while yet i[«0 on^ iiB* afaw 
accurately to determine the number .of th^se trutjha* nor can we by 
means of them dispense with the continge&t and partwl details of 
sensational knowledge if we would come to any tr^jatworjthy eon» 
elusions as to the universe to which they reU;te» JSeiro is ft greal 
perplexity. Mathematical science proves that there ftjse necjwsaiy 
and Universal truths attainable by our intelligenoey yet th<Mi£h 
there seem to be other truths besides those of msU^heBiatics, UJee 
them necessary and universal, we cannot use them* as we <mn Ihe 
truths of mathematics, to build up sciences independent of aensa- 
tional experience. . 

But -this perplexity disappears when we regard thought n» a 
process of reflection upon combinations presented for analysis' by 
the constructive action of the imagination, Th^ will» by ita sp^o« 
tanfeous activity, orijginates motion j motions of every kind it ican 
eotnbine in imaginatioi!, and in these combinatioi^s supplies to our 
intelligence materials whence, by reflection, we can attain a know*- 
ledge absolutely certain, sipce it is the knowledge of that which our 
minds, by their own power, have constructed for themselvos. For 
instance, as has been said, we can think of the line left behind bya- 
point imagined to be in motion and to preserve ^ways tho same 
direction ; we can bring together in imagination two uich lin$8, 9aA 
suppose them to cross : if we now reflect upon the figure thus pro* 
duced, we shall perceive that these lines, haviag different, una^r** 
able directions, can never meet again, however far thiey maj W 
produced, but must continually diverge, and so could never ^oelose 
a space. So we can take any such Tine of any assumed length as 
unity, and repeating the operation as often as we pleaaey can par^ 
ceive that each of these units is equal to every other, and theareiore 
that one and one + one and one are equal to oae ■+- ofte •+• one 4- 
one, or that two and two are four. And thus we can pnoceied to 
build up sciences of propositions, absolutely true* Doubtless in 
forming these conceptions we usually assist our intelligence by out* 
ward acts. We throw our imaginations* of lines or surCaoea and 
their combinations into visible figures, in order to examine them 
more conveniently. But what the hand thus executes the mind 
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^mnit'^tt^P66jiihila0. ^TUtiA iS^nfir&tlon laay aid ua ta iind^rpUad ihB 
pmhiBmyhxii/w&'iimyr tspjl>iM td her to help us in the proof, wtioh 
«dq«KFed ^ertaiiity'and iuHYersality as soon as it is perceived at all : 
sCJi^aiHtsfihtm^e it rttitff on the' pare eonBtraetionfi of our owo 
iitu^aAimi UiU^A^saUi^th^ktiBb, in mathematical inquiries, we 
deal only with the qualities of the motionE thus brought together ; 
•i^^'Wife'the-reratidnssubstttrng between the Unes or surfacea 
wnobi^^d a<^eQrdfDg 't6 *he 'dlr^ctiona or rates of moyemeot 
aitfiignelli^So them, and do not conceTii onxselvce with the qu-a^tUi^ii 
hf^mhkihf in any pai^ticittlar oa«e, the motions thus qusiiified are 
iffidmdaalbed, except as a teat of the oorrectneia of our work. 
i; '1F«>);the donclaj^ions constttutin^ matkeJiiatical science the con-. 
c^ti<»i6;)reeii&^' bh ^etisatiOnal' eifperience are opposed in thes^ 
iil^rtairt*poiirts:-^Firfit, th^t the groups into wlxicU we bind them 
up, wordep to deal with them readuy , ndmit of an ah ^olutely indefi- 
nite, eillargeflldat 6r-^ntradtibtt; Sccoud, that we can combine th^ 
words'by'whle'h'theBe groiips are held together at plcasurej with no 
kmtirasioe wiidteverbnt out own notions of congru;ty or discordance^ 
Wo'iiwty combine the' objectg indicated by a certam let of seuea- 
tiotta lUider the name of 6tone, and dsfiign to our bond, among othef 
q^aalit^, thait' oT sihking in trat^r. A million times thiR a^sximp-^ 
1aci& may 'correspond to experienct^; hnt if in the million and, 
fistt< trial' it doe? not, if some object poe&eaeing the other quail ties, 
belonging to the objects bound together by this name does not gini, 
whai; i# to 'prevent us frotii either inodifyiug our bond to suit the^ 
pli^Bomenar, and dividing stones into those that m ill sink in water^ \ 
''ithese that Will not? Or, if -we prefer to keep the bond un- 



ciliated, from declaring that the objeet; h not a stone, br.Tause it 
will' not- sink in water; though in other respects it may be like 

'i4A.g«Eii^ if we hate united certain sensations by the name " earth/' 
and certain others' by the words ** split in pieces,*' what is to hioder 
iXOF' combining these words, and imagining the earth to be apUt in 
pieces P'^ In all guch acts we are dealing not with the resiiUs of our 
c^Mbiowtibitey'as in matthemtttical science, where we arc bound by 
onri own* acts, but with the formation of the groups of sensatioiial 
mov^ents with whieh we choose to deal, an act where our imagina^/ 
timk is completely free; as in ti^thematics it is free to construct 
axiT'gioan of spontaneously determined movements on which to' 
reoeot*. ' To apply the same treatment to these opposite acte of con- 
strttedon and reflection must inevitably produce great confusion of 
thought. 

Tl^ie are, howevei^, a class of conceptions partaking oif both cha- 
racters? These constitute the province of metaphysics proper. That 
these ^shonM 'have occasioned much perplexity is, therefore, npt ; 



rnnatfaematical science we deal with combinations of motions, of 
whtoheftdiris marked' off from any other by some distinct relations 
amumed' to etlttt betwtsen' its pairts. Our khbwledge is certain, be- 
1866. 2g . ooalP 
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omse it is only the eyolutioD of the oonseqaenees inT^iyediin cHor 
original oonstruotions^ however long and di£ou;alt the taak of tramni;^ 
thirae out may prove. 

Ta sensational scienee we deal with groups of phenomena whi(& 
we may enlarge, contract, and combine at pleasure, subject only to 
the restrictions of experience, if we wish to bring our groupa wMo 
correspondence with any particular class of natural objects. 

But there are relations Delongins; not to any particular groups^of 
motions, but to motion and its comoinadons in genei^, which come, 
to light more or less distinctly in every mental construction, but ap- 
pear to vanish unless the mind has before it some definite combina- 
tion to which they can attach themselves. Such are the notions of 
space and time^— ». e., of that in which motion is conceivable, eithNr 
as co-existent or as successive ; of quality — i. e,, of the direction of 
any motion, or the surface in which it may lie ; of quantity — L e^ q£ 
the limitation in extent of unj motion or surface, <fec. 

From this class of conceptions the categories of Slant and hia. 
successors are derived. They meet us not only in the pure crea^ 
tions of our own imaginations^ but in all the objects disclosed to ufr 
by sensation. For all these objects, as they present themselvea 
to our reflection, have, as we have seen, been constructed by oui: 
imagination out of materials supplied by our sensations; and. 
necessarily involve the general relations belonging to this oonstruo- 
tive action, modified by the materials to which they are applied r 
so that the notion of quality ceases to be restricted to the direction 
of motion, and includes all those varieties of colour, sound, taste, 
touch, <&c., of which sensation makes us aware ; that of quantity 
comes to include the relative intensity of the particular sensations 
experienced, as well as the extent of motion, and so on. Hence the 
study of these notions has been involved in great confusion. 
Because so much of that which they serve to bind together may 
be thought away, that which cannot be thought away, unless tfaie 
action of thought be suspended altogether, has been lost sight o£ 
It has not been observed that these categories are inseparable from 
the mental action on which thought depends, and therefore must 
appear in all that we think about ; while yet, as those urge who 
maintain that our knowledge is derived solely from sensation, we 
cannot use them to give us any direct information about the universe; 
because they are directly known to us only as attending our mental 
activity — accompaniments of the forms which it constructs; and 
are available as sources of information about the imiverse, only in 
so far as the conceptions generated by our imaginations tpoly. 
represent the nature of that which gives rise to our sensations. 

To illustrate these propositions by an example. If Space: andL 
Time are, as has been said, only names for the notion of that in 
which motion can be thought of as co-existent or successive, and if all 
thought is a reflection on combinations formed by oar imagination, 
we can see why these notions should be, as ih:&f are, inseparably^ 
mixed up with all our thoughts^, while yet it it impo8siblo> ta uunk A 
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tfaem as distinct oxi&tences ; why we cannot set bounds to thenii 
either in extension or subdivision, while yet it is impossible to think 
of them as without beginning or end. We cannot esclude space 
or time from any thought, except that of creatire will, because 
every such thought rests on the analysis of some combination in- 
volving acts of motion, and therefore the notions of space and time. 
Yet without motion there would be neither space nor time ; so 
that neither can be thouj^ht of as possessing an existence independ- 
ent of that to which motion gives rise. Again, we can set no limits 
to space or time, because we cannot limit either the constructive 
po^er of imagination or the analyzing power of reflection. Add 
together any amount you please of measurable space or time ; the 
total expresses an amount of possible motion which we may multi- 
ply at pleasure. Divide any given space or time as often as you 
please ; the result will be a quantity which we may suppose to be 
subdivided tUl we reach the absolute limit of that which has no 
parts. And yet if we try to convert either space or time ilito , 
objects for reflection, distinct from the thoughts oi the motion which 
they accompanv, we are driven to set limits to both, while we are 
conscious that both are limitless. For every object of thought is a 
combination of movements limited in some manner by the imagina- 
tion ; otherwise it could not be distinguished from other objects. 
Therefore in treating space or time as objects, we inevitably limit 
them. We think, in fact, of a space or a time, however vast 
w© may imagine their boundaries ; while yet these boundaries, 
being pure creations of our imagination, which can shift them at 
pleasure, perpetually melt away into the boundlessness of that 
imaginable power of motion which lies beyond them. 

From these considerations, which obviously apply to the notion 
of the universe as existing in space and time, we pass to another 
instance of the same class of conceptions— the notion of Cause. 
Why shoiild this notion be so necessary and universal, that, accord- 
ing to a familiar saying, no event can happen without a cause, 
while yet we can mase no use of it to account for any phenomenon 
without verifying our explanations by an appeal to experience? 
This is the problem to be solved. Por its solution we must first 
make clear to ourselves what we mean by cause. That we do not 
mean merely a constant antecedent has been recently admitted by 
the ablest modern opponent of ide^ philosophy, Mr. J. S. Mill, who 
has remarked that no one calls day the cause of night, or night of 
day, tiiou<^h they are observed invariably to succeed each other. 
Nevertheless, the thought of succession does appear to form an 
essential psu't of our notion of cause. By the cause of any phe- 
nomena we apprehend that men usually mean a conception from 
which they can make intelligible to themselves, and so account for, 
the successive differences observed by them in the character of 
these phenomena. The mere consciousness of phenomena, without 
the consciousness of any change in them, does not seem sufficient 
to produce the notion of cause. It is true that, having acquired 
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iha nation, we nu^y apply it to co-exi8tiriig't>i6nonrf^ iSl^l^ 
imr 9emw Btionl4 be afifcted, as tkey kre affected, 4^ .^^7 oiif^'^gtSe, 
no. less ttiUL why tUs afieetion should change. Bat pi. this d^^iMre 
de»l^ in fiust,. with, the notion of Beality, which ttnd^rlil^af^ttwit^ 
eanse>,xaiiier thtn with the notion of cause. Suppose, foi ibiten^^, 
that we are obserriog a tree^ W^ may not6 that fcs Boti^ii,^m 
ie^kveSj its bark, &p., stand in certain relations io each othieiK. tod 
ask what these relations really are ? how the parts of the" ticee^^ 
held together P what is their action on each other? Hi^'H^^^pat 
together i^ our, imagination various notions rfesting oiL di£%i^nt 
sensations, thought of as simultaneopd, to form the conc€J^tl?)it '^^a 
paftifular kind of reality or body occupy ing spac6, and allc how 
they are connected P But if we observe that tne Ijotighs dfjMA itee, 
which in sumpaer were clothed wjth leaves, in wiiitet^ arfe bar^, and 
«sk wJ^, we sutperinduoe upon the thought of a r^al body^cotti- 
.prising different parts occupying space, that pf changes in'&ese 
parts i>CGurring in time* In each case we ask why the 'phenoih^na 
©bseirvad are what they are* But in the first case we thtiA 6f ;th<^ 
as eo-^xistiug i in the second case as successive,' and seek *ftir*t^ 
conception of some agency by which to make the observed di&et- 
enees of outward relations intelligible to our thouffhts. Now Such 
an agency must be different from any of the phenotnena t6 be 
accounted for, since it is to serve as the common source #heAde JQ) 
c«^ be derived. It must, therefore, be thought of as a power 
acting within the body, whose phenoin6na are to be eiplained 
by ito means, —something whose nature cannot be direbtiy^ bb- 
aerved, but only inferred from that which is capable of i^serva- 
tion. 

from tills sketch, which we believe to give a faithfill picture of 
the notion of cause as we find it in our minds, we can readily trace 
its origin to the mental operations previously eramined by us. We 
have seen that man possesses two distinct kinds of knowledge, each 
dependent upon combinations formed by his imagination; but the 
one absolutely certain, because the combinations on which it 
depends consist of movements originating in the spontaneous 
action of the imagination; the other consisting of movements 
afieoting our consciousness, in consequence of some action external 
t© it, and accompanied by all the uncertainty attendiiig our igno- 
rance of the sources whence they arise. The human intelligence 
constantly busies itself in the enort to transform the second kind 
of knowledge into the first, by substituting for mere grou^gs of 
the sensations made known by experience, the imagination of rela- 
tions subsisting among these sensations whereby ikej may be 
accounted for. To this effort to bring the sensational within the 
domain of the intelligible, the notion of cause, and the search after 
causes, is due.* Tbat the notion should be especially conneeted 

* That is, so far as applies tu the phenomena of sensftttoti. In maHietnatical 
reasoning we have the reverse of this action, the effort to dedace effects dspable 
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^tji. |hd pl;>sei:y^jUQi^,of |i spccession in phenomena arises from the 

4fi^®8ai^y of. the 'phenomena on which we tefiect' feeing gr^yid 

I^Sgie^ter by the vtion of our imagination, before- we can refleet 

iftpopi thqm. ite Iprst thought connected with thiB cdnsMoustieas 0( 

V^y.^roup of . sensatioris must, therefore, be /Aof they lure, not fo^^ 

j4)ey,are wnat they appear to he., l^ot until we becoine aware of 

Or variation iu, phenomena, which nevefrtheless We conhecfC Wi\h. 

<^^\x (Other by som^ internal relation, «an the question why sndt a 

^iWeteiifie ahould exist in connection with such an agreem^i^iiatu- 

,rajlyf occur. That the notion connecJted with it shotdd easenMid^r 

.coDc^f^ru a, something intemali, incapable of hping (Hreclty obserirea, 

/otiows fVom this account of its or^^^ ., . 

.. it, is true that when we deal with the action of one di8lihiet'bo<iy 

<>^ apothey, we often seem to apply the notion of cduse to some- 

Ittung: external The bat striies the haD, and we say that the 'blchir 

isihcfcau^e of the courfl:e taken by it. The wind blows; a l^af from 

r^tjree;, apd we cfJl the gust the cause of its fall. But in none of 

^ ilj^s© cases is tfie notion of cause exhausted. We ^ on to ask wity 

,,tti&b?itis,aWe to ^rive away the Tsall? how the wind is able to 

. mpye the leaf P and we are never satisfied until we can refer the 

'Ol)8ervea phenomena to some internal agency, Which we canndt 

^.iQO^Qeive.tQ be derived from any other action than such as is implied 

^ }t$ own bein^ — a feeling embodied in the maxim as to events 

, a|ia causes cited- above.* 

^, , I^pw the instinct of mankind has generally sought this ultimate 

. miu^e in the principle of Will ; which alone satisfies the imagination 

becjiuse it is the ultimate principle of our own being, known to us 

indeed by thought, that is, by reflection on its own aets, but 

> inseparable from the thought through which it reflects. To think 

^,qt, will we first wUl to think. Yet in proportion to the degxee in 

,ii;iiicn we succeed in resolving natural phenomena into intelligible 

relations, .underlying and capable of accounting for them, this 

. principle must seem to recede, and its freedom appear to yield' to a 

r sense of necessity. We understand our conceptions by re#eeting 

upon them. Now reflection is unavoidably bound by the eharaicter 

wpt.that on , which it reflects. It deduces the consequences of the 

..constructions formed by the imagination, which are unalterable 

.. while their basis remains unaltered. Hence to the speeuktive 

.^Tvaa races of the JEast, nature seemed to express not the ftee 

J ,win, but the necessary thought of God, whoie personality i^us 

"., liierged in His action. And a similar tendency has appeared in the 

. -Weet, under the influence of the long-continued and profoond 

" of betag «baefyed &oib Iroown ca«3e9. We do not ask for the cause of tbe pro- 
ii*pertaai o^ a tnangle; we koow tbftt this cause i« the pecqliar combination of lines 
: f^Ttn^ hj owe iiQaginatAon; but we busy ourpelvps to find^out what they are,— 
^ ih^Mi whfO; effn^ta this canae wiil give rise to. 

♦ The assertion, " There can be no event without a cause," is really ^ly a way 
^- ^MiijiDg thai thece am be aotbing inerelj external not derived from some intemaL 
• pow^r. - "• , . ; 
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citKidy '6f «kt«J*al |)li«H0Bt6ix» chom^ the kst ter o«)l;cirtiOR{ tiil 
Motts. A. Comte could ima^ne that ihe progvess of thaixght eaa- 
Rited in a f^adual passage from a theologioal stage, where all 
phenomena wBre referred to the Divme wiU,'tbroiigh ametapiiym- 
<«al Bktifge, -where this notion wiaa graduaUy replaced by the interposi- 
4ion of second oauses, to tke positive stage, which is satisfied to accept 
ike stateeient of kWs, ». e., of fixed relations subsisting amon^ 
'^observed phenomena as the goal of human resecuroh, and declares 
thttt man can never ttitain to a concep^on df their cause. But in 
'this conclusion Mons. Oomte and his followers have overlooked the 
jfaot that these Icum have been discovsved by man through the 
exercise of his own imagination, by acts of firee will, and therefioito 
/cannot :form an argum'ent against the eKistenbe of a principle of 
^^ in wbieh they originate. Indeed, the force of Mons. 0<Nnte% 
Teosonings rests upon ^e assumption that, 'beneath that of idbiucii 
onan can conceive the action in nature^ we come^always to a staie- 
ithing utterly inoonccdvable,— 46 flatter and force, attractive or 
Topttlsive, knowablo only in its effects. But ^ibeady ike progress 
of science is belying tins philosophy of despair by tracing sensible 
phetiOm'ena into medes of that power of which we are immediate^ 
"^conscious, the power of will. 

We are conscious that our wiH can produce motion, niottOQ 
affecting that which acts upon our senses, and occupies the ^pwoe 
wherein we live and move. That this action of our will must iitedif 
•oceupy ss^ee seems implM in the fact of its aiffecting that which 
doesKDicGupy it. And this supposition is confirmed by a circumstanee 
■oticeabie in regard to tlo^ operations of that faculty where the 
^reeflkna of our will is most cleariy seen, nunely^ the imaginatiom. 
We cannot iniagme that which does not ooonpy space, f . «., a point, 
f. because it has no peurts, it cannot be 'constructed. We eao 
-eoily think of it, as the ultimate residt of aaalysing the .D»)tkns 
to whi(^ the imagination gives rise. On the otiier hand, the &€t 
rthat we can carry our analysis up to this limit shows that there-is 
no unknowable substratum beneath the will, on which it aots to 
qsroducie motion ; but that the motions produced by it are manifesta- 
tions of its own being. Thus we have in will a principle hy 
-whidi Ihe phenomena of sensible existence may be accounted for, 
if only these can be deduced from movrauents originating in the 
-^Hstions -and reaetioiis on each other of groups of moliotos 
^eaiaiiating in various modes from differ^it centres. Now the 
fwrogiess of science appears to be steadily bringing us to the 
^oMucluHon that all sensible phenomena are simply manifestations 
of modes and groups of motions. Sound has long^ since given up its 
myfi^ries to this explanation. Light has followed the same course. 
An enormous stride in the intelligible interpretation of naturalphe- 
nomena has been made within the last five years, by reducing Heat 
to a similar action. Already the researches of Profeaaor Chal£i seem 
to have proved that the attraction of Gravitation may be explained 
by the accumulated pressure of the wavf>f formed by the ib^y^' 
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heat attest. Howmnch lon^es wiUtit .be*bafoto& Cb^znis try fields ^ 
faer^eorets to dietBafii6<^ebarm, ftsid brin^ the positive pbiioa<»{)bar» 
1^ tiae eoane of his ownjiiiTeetigatioii iB^edoekig natural phetHHneaa 
from intelHgible Imwa^ faoe totraee, in all the ful&eBs of knowkdi^e, 
"wi^ thttt<piffiicipleof will in wktcb tbe inatinets of his theologieal 
inrecurBor iMglk -bis neme esplanations of similar facts P-Hibat 
^deepest priseiple of ^being, in whi^ all that is .fiimiest, all abatis 
-teBoarest, all that is loftiast, aJl that is best^^^-jufltioe, truitbfalnew, 
fmidfy, joy, ioPCi, bate their tioots ; wbiob sways worlds by 4he 
■weestities of motion, an'd wipes the tear/fcom ikae mcmrner'-s ohe^ 
ihj the .magic of -sympathy.* 

6tb. W« haiFe clealt hitherto with that whioh is eiih^ dire«^ 
•attested by our own ^eomsoiousnefle, or is the accepted doctrine Or 
dear tendeaicy of modem rsdaenee. 

Be&re w«'«iHn -up -tiie reeults of our inquiry, we would shcwt^' 
jiotice tbe correspondence between the action attributed by it to 
<mr intelligence, and the structure and mode of operation attributed 
by the most recent school of -aaontal physiologists, to the or^an of 
-that intelligence, the brain. Professor Bain has lately published, 
in the Fortnightly JReview, two interesting articles on this subject.f 
OPhey f^bow that <erwy distisot conception ^ which we become 
eooEseioiH probably eorreaponds to some distinjct comibination ^^f 
correifts of ner^te motion in the brain, held together in this 
particular uuion by the growth or adaptation of sp««ial eells, 
tfaroagh which they are brought into communication with the 
multitude of other cells and channels of movement around them. 
Now these cells and their communicating currents are the precke 

Srsiologic^ representatives of the common words, with their 
imited inclusive power, on which we have dilated. Thus the 
-machine «id the work turned out complement each other. The 
physiologist who traees the str«oture of s. machine which he can 
^mspect only whai it caii work no longer, tirrivee at a conolasioQ 
agreeing with ihat -v^ich the mental observer, who has moeoa- 
•seiousneffs of the working of iiie 'machine, «om^ to from tixe woffc 
-produced. 

The accordance attained by these independent methods of inquiry 
adds confidence to the answer, which, from the point of view reach^ 
by us, must be given to the question, What can we know? The 
answer is, What vse know in nature is the manifestation of our (mn 
nature; of that principle of will of which we are immediately coft- 
aeious, the root of our spiritttal being. That which moves inmir 
^nertfes, and thibt which aefs <m owr nerves through our senses, aee 
modes of that whidi spontaneousiy seU^our ^nerves in motion, Tkne 

'* 'Ko 3oubt the principle 6f will is also contected with all that is fierce, igooIiJe, 
or mereiy animal in- our natnre. Bot this mast be the case If it be tbe soarce pf 
an existence. The important point is, that it should be connected also with that 
' which is strictly smpemcattral, and daims to control natnral impalse. 
t Jan. 15' and Feb. 1, 1866, pp. 576 and 786. 
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is no unknowable snbstratam of existence, recognizable only by 
an inconoeiyable action on onrselves. That which presents itself 
to onr senses as the object of knowledge, and that which in ns 
receives this presentetion^ are, only different- XDanifMtations of the 
same kind of powek - Tnd ac^on of* that^ower in ^nature may be 
too Tast, too yaried, to be otherwise than very imperfectly repro- 
duced by our imaginations ; and our conclusions concerning it may 
in eomseqtMQce'have to undergo mai^ ohanges ibefooe the pi<H!afe 
of the universe formed by them attains any close- reseamMftnee to 
the original which it seeks to copy. But we need not therefore 
desnair. The object of our researches is in very 4ftwl the expression 
of that eternal power of Will which we consciously exercise. The 
knowledge of the principles whereon this expression depends, is a 
knowledge of that which cannot pass wway,'* knowledge iwhodh « 
sanctions the aspirations of 'ki^ to « eorrespooiding' duration for 
the beings to whom has been given the fa^tdty of attaimngHto it. 



KATioirAXi EiyircATi02r.-^Why should my 8a&d nan or womaa, ia this |bqs- 
perous ootintry, be unable to read dr write? Wt have chtaap pets, cheap pifffi 
cheap ink, cheap, achool-boeks, wonderfbUj cheap. biblesy wonderfiiUj «4uBap bceks 
on all common sobjeotv, secuiar, but not profane* If the pfBsent genocaticf) 'Of 
jo«ih (that aoon» very aoea, will ^ th^ ^neration of middle life and 8ere>oU agi) 
mwe onJj able all to jread and write, they have ia the world ^ound them facilities 
jnd stimnlants for aelf-cnltivation, i^ot even dreamed of in the last ceninrj. 
Letters pass for a penny from one end of this empire to the other. Who would 
not like to be able to write his or her own letters, be they on love, business, 
friendship or war? A penny pays for a daily newspaper, where the current news 
of the day is recorded; where politics, parliamentary debates, chotohes and 
religion, cotton and all commerce, all valuable substances (on the earth, ttad in the 
earth, and under the earth), the bk-ds of the air and the fishes ef the se«, the 
wonders of all iavention, and the miracles of all money making and losing, edma- 
tion, literature and Rrt*~4ndeedt every t^ing and thought — aie discussed, generally 
by able men, often by tiie master minds of their time. Who would like to b^ unable 
to read the newspaper ? , • This country is fuH of men who, with neither for- 
tune nor family to back them, have achieved fortune, name, and position, and 
have used all three much for the benefit of the class from which they themselves 
sprang. AH good ends would be served by a more uniformly good education to 
the people. All classes have every bad thing to fear from the brute ignorance of 
the masses, and every good thing to hope from tlieir being well brought up at 
school. All the good interests of private life and public prosperity-— all the good 
ends of law, religion and government, would be served and promoted by the 
national provision of good schooling, thftt shonld reach down to the very lowest 
strata of the mighty masses that form the bone and muscle of the nati(m. — 1), 
Mtddhton, Afii., ime of HJ£. Intpeotort of S^m^, 
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THB XL0Q9W<If''.0K;SHE MONTH. ^^7 



t €h(iuma jdf tfe« ^joitt^. 



" Mat is i. month of renmring ia n«ttLre. Our finest poetio paini}^ 
describes iwr as*^ . i . 

' ** t&it May, the fairest mayd on grdund, ' 
De6kt all wi^h clainfJes of her seasdnTs pryde, 
Afld thrtJ^^g fltj^res <mt of her lap arotltid." 

'It liaacom»o£ Jaite jears to be p£rolifie» too. of "the flowres of 
riietorike/* foT our May meetings are now an institution. l?he 
Christian eloqnmiee of the la^d ^ then poured forth with a pro- 
fxLsion only matchable by the blossoms and the music of the month. 
We have m May the anniversary meetings of the chief associations 
in our country for the promotion of benevolent and Christian 
objects; the yearly "unions" of the principal IN'onconformist 
churches, and conferences, congresses, leagues, alliances, &c., for 
undertaking by corporate efforC the vbtshqtsA of evil^or the fuytiier- 
aiice of good in the land and age in which we live, as well as in far- 
CfS countries and' in ike on-hasting eternity. In the northeorn 
portion of the kingdom, too, there are the synods and assemblies 
of the main branches of the Christian church. In these circum- 
stances it is easy to perceive that he would be a bold man who 
would attempt to single out any one speech as that which duly and 
truly represented the May eloquence of the Christian world. An 
^mharras des ricAesses makes choice a diflficulty, while the condition 
of impartiality, presupposed in the very constitution of this Maga- 
zine, amid suboh an outflow of the oratory of sects, complicates 
almost to impossibility the selection from the May meetings of one 
Fepresentative specimen of the eloquence of the month. 

In this dilemma, the wise suggestive head out of which the germ- 
conception of this serial sprang gave grateful help by proposing 
that we should present a ** series of extracts from the speeehes of 
the leading men of the different denominations,** and so make up 
a bouquet of the May flowers of Christian eloquence. Of this 
suggestion we are sure our readers will approve, and we commend 
to their careful perusal the following passages culled from the 
oratory of the May meetings. 

The Eight Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, Lord Bishop of Oxford, on 
" Christian Literature : *' — 

[The Lord Bishop of Oxford, thilrd son of the late William Wilberforce, M.?., 
wu bora in 1805. He gradaated at Oriel College, Oxford, taking a double-first 
in 182€. He was appointed Bampton Lecturer for 1841, bnt, owing to a domestic 
calamity, was nnable to deliver his course. He was snccessiyely Rector of Brighton 
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and of Alvestoke, and was conseetated Bbliop of Oxf«rd, 1845. Ho'bas writton 
ieveral works of some merit — "Agatho*," " Eudjtristioa," "The Rockj Idand/* 
" Sermons before the QoeenJ' &o. He is a powerful debater and a popular and 
graceful orator. The foUowing excerpt is dlsti^guidied, however, mwe hj good 
seose than eloquence as it is usually understood. It was delivered at a meet- 
ing of the Christian Knowledge Society (instituted 1698), which held its first 
public meeting in this the 168th year of its existence. The Society's aims are 
threefold — to spread Christianity by education, literature, and missions ; aad the 
Bishop spoke thus on Christian literature : — ] 

The Society had been the father — or if not the father, the uttcfe— ^f ail tfce 
great Church tocietiee. But an aged society, like an aged man, was in some 
danger of being passed over by the sapporters of theyoiiog^^rood of later aooietiefi ; 
nevertheless the old Society was a power : it was not asleep, it was not lying 
down, it was not carved in stone ; it was> to use an expression oi the day, ^' fle^ 
and ilood ;" it was not a pieoe of aatiqaated seoiKty. U was v«ry good that in 
connect ion with the Church of Englaod Uwre should be s«eli a sodety^—^^M tkat 
is not eely devoted to a certain deiiniie porpese, like the Society f^>r the Pr«pa{{t> 
tion of the Gospel, but that there should be one which, not being tied down to 
any particular line or plm, was abje like some slumbering giant to do any weik 
which the present wants of the Church required. U was exactly what all who 
were acquainted with agricultural matters were Well aware of ; instead of havtsg 
many different instrumentalities there, must be a stealn-engine on the premfsts 
which should be able to plough, to thresh, to winnow, to harrow in, to reap, or to 
do any of the great works which it needed combined strei^h to troeempdsh. 
This was really the character of the Society for Prometing Christian Caowte^. 
At home it assisted schods, and in- a multitade of subways endeav«Bred to intft- 
duce the spirit of Christianity into the tceniii^ litecatore of tfa« day. ia eir 
ooloBies alio it had work, bnt its main work was with Uterature. T^s was^et 
an easy part of its woi^,-'4he supplying of religious books, and tracts, and vsefad 
.publications for the masses of this country, so that the Society raight uod^aell 
the clieap — he m^ht add the remainder of the phrase — publications that were so 
lari^ely circulating. A Uirge capital was needed to command the men who «otild 
write suitably, far one of the dangers that a book or tract had to encounter was 
being put under a table or thrown into the fire. It was far mere difficult to gtt 
a book read than written ; therefore UMsn were need«d aWe so to writ« that etkers 
would read. The one unpardenable «fi«nce was dulness, mod ditdi-wator ^tkams 
was worse than all. The Society needed the power of conomaxMlittg ^g!«ed writffiB, 
of being able to 6ikt ibem the fitir hosorariom for their kbbear in enter to^avoid 
di^l books. Good books most be paid for. {nteresting books were seeded; the 
criticism «pon tliem was v^ry free: seme were apt to objeet to the «ftt«f the ceafcuf 
yotti^er men, and others talked about ^ old squaFe-toes." Books«hoald be written 
up to the mark. ThfC Society should be prepared to ^en ^p new paths, to walk 
with lively footsteps in company with the young and agile. The way' to secure 
dulness was to try to write a book with which everybody would be pleased, with 
which nobody could find any fault. There were some who would like the world 
to be all of one colour— drab ; and all the publications of the Society would te 
entirely dull if, as in the case of tbe colours, «ne colour after another was stiwek 
out, and only universal drabness left. By the acceptance of what is best, and not 
by the excision of everything that is interesting, would the work of the Society 
%o furthered. Literature was never more properly powerful thM at this moment ; 
let fiften say what they will, the press daily Jed the multitude, «nd it wa8.4iiece£tfe 
of the highest importaBoe that a pore literature she«ld heeone voere md nue 
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Lord Sbaftetboiyion " Ofavisiiaii Peme^reiwnee : "-^ 

[Anthony Astley Cooper, seventh Earl of Shaftesbtiry, was hrorn 28th April, 
I80i, and was educated at Harrow. He gradaated at Christchurch, Oxford, 
'first class in classics, 1822. As Lord Ashley, he represented Woodstock, 1826 ; 
Doreliester, 1880; Dorsetshire, 1831-46'; Bath, 1847-52. He tben succeeded 
to the peerage. He is known favourably for his efforts for the Ten Hours' Bill, 
and for his interest in all philanthropic and religious schemes— especially ragged 
Mhoois, reformatories, and other forms of practical and social amelioration. This 
speech, from which we quote, was delivered at the seventy-second meeting of the 
London Missionary Society, at which he presided 10th May.] 

Ko sociefty, no cause whatever, has sprung instantaneously into complete succete. 
It is a poor project that we accomplish at a leap, and the project we are aiming to 
accomplish is not to be secured by a leap. It is to be secured by a long, tedious, 
painful process of advaDcenent and aggression, with full confidence on our part that 
as the waves of the sea still come forward with the advancing tide, notwithstanding 
oooasional regress, so the waves of divine truth will advance till the whole shore is 
eventually covered. We ate not to be oast down by disappointments. What is done 
with disappointments elsewhere? A short time ago a company met to witness 
the launch of the Northumberland, which refused to be launched. Did the direc- 
tors call « meeting to cry ? Did they say. Let us weep, for the Northnmlerland 
iHll not be launched ? No ; they ssid, "We must try again ;*' and they tried 
' ether means, and again they failed. They did not then despair, but, looking with 
a firm face on the project they were resolved to execute, they said, " She shall be 
latinched ;" and this developed other resources, and at length the ship, as if con- 
scious that matter is no match for mind, ^lid from her cradle into the sea. So, 
too, the resolve on the part of scientific men is as strong to«day as ever that there 
^ball be a nerve connecting England with America, and they will persevere until 
'they succeed, unless they discover that there is something in the law of nature 
which Tenders such a scheme impossible. When we find that disappointment only 
serves to develop power, energy, and resolve, with regard to secular things, those 
htfviiTg only to do with creature forces, shall we despair when the power that we 
bftve on our side is a creative force ? and ** greater is He that is for us than all they 
that are against us." The Church of Christ in her corporate action Is too apt 
to forget the fact that we must work and walk by faith and patience that we may 
Inherit the promises. Is It our prerogative, or our duty, to go by signs, or have 
we to take our stand on a command and a promise to go and execute that com- 
mand, whether the sign appear or do not appear ? There are only two circum- 
.«Minces which, in ifiy judgment, could justify us in withdmwing the miusionary 
plough from the furrow :irter we have once Inserted it. We have a specific com- 
maiid, *^ Go," and until w»» ^et tino<>b«r command, "Cwne back," we must go on at 
it. Another eircumstant e that would jfrttify us in leaving it wotM be if it wete 
itTM that ia the lapse of ^tges man had become so changed that he did not need 
the i^ospel, «r that the gospel could not serve htm. We ebsoige in our fashions, 
IB owr eo0tume,aiid I am afraM even hi our nervous system. Eminent pbysiciMs 
teU us that that eicruoiating disorder to which we give the short name of " tic " 
-Is >all owing to o«r civiliaatien, and that we should lose it if we went back to 
bffiPbarism. I eonfess I would rather keep the '* tie ** than go baek to baiharisai. 
But man has not changed in himself. When ^e discover a new ishtnd, sometiffles 
we find men and women upon it, but we never find one of those men look like <iin 
4»g«l— nor a wottan either. Wofii»d man everywhere the same, and,'ae long as 
'ImMb the same^ let m thank 6od the gospd 4s the tome. The gospel eanvot 
Bhange ; an^ uoIobs the Utith can beoosM laise^nd the Spirit weak, we must take 
the same Bible still, and say as we take it, that the hatii of the L')rd is net 
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tlkcirUMir that it siliiMt wt«^ J% -isJin^scativBlr fcqnirecb «fe'lb0\fceBm4' liffft ^J 
thU SooNty thai th«n tbonld fo a^iargs iaeieisaaatbft^libQraltlf oi w^fm^ 
That is a fact, aod if oak' kaaita were la the:righ^ canditioii.we.abou}4 Ju^oiiqBjat 
It. I otDDOt xin^vritiQid faow it ia that «o Jateia iko^ fcislorjr .p£ Oluriali<wi$^,9Hili| 
have wH yet got bejood t^eiediag that it b«8Diaewhfttiuiplea«not.ai)^ irka^ti^ 
d«ty to f^, tJQtU ^people feel that liMral&ty k lObB of the ^eea}»sti|>i;ijrMegaaiGQd 
has voudMaf«d to them,' t&ey are in a very wroBg ^}<mditt«iu Ttwir wcntntN^ k§i^ 
iii4ir« -prayer; In tlM«|>eRietiov^bf fawiMaidry titrreiara.twotgfeitt ibr^ci«i<Hbl)^ 
ooethbt whiebmanliaste attend t6,jmd tlte tOtiiejr that t» whiich God Mtenda. 
Qod Miys to us^-M-I am Aot gaing to plough yonr fields, i Jaave giiffin .ym visdo^, 
and skill lor th« formation ot' yo«r ploii;^^ and he aU theQpeFationayott.<mn$ti««nf 
on; hot I will not do work tw!c»*-^I'i^H.iiot rfirst «iidt>w. yon with p9?fei^iMMl 
then do the work myietf. I wiH gire yoa jtha feed, and you s^ali.- aDwIi^ k TW- 
shall ploogh luid earry on the lewac operations of JbnahiuidTyM' Andr I tell y^ 
what I will do for yon,^^l wiU give ^fou the ^iMid old enn^ iTn)! ofiljighft «)^ 
warmdi ; theire Bhg)\ come npen yooF land the plantifaii showers of ^rioK and 
aittntnn, and I will send wftnter^with his palrtoiziog powers «nd Iwill aen^ j«i 
the blessed and refreshing dews; and if ybn do>.yDor^WDsk 900. shall: »evtf,|ii^^tlo 
yeproaoh Me^with forgetting yon-^'^aeedtknf andhairpeatgj^ a»d<aigh^;siUAa9r 
and winter, sbftll not cease.'' So, as regards spiritual hnsbsnd*)^ <iod <»a^s,— t>)C^ 
BOW tb«8eed,seatte(rit broadcast e^ver the nations., ApdJ teU.yoa,wJ»lU)l:Wilil|oe^- 
I w31 let tho Spirit conid, and I will panr out a blessings «nd tbtire sbaUnot baJiiBi^rts 
anonj^b to receive it. — I ttoodr scHoe years ago^ along with «/rknd,j9A.thi^$q|^ of 
the Riffietberg, that grand mooatein which. apringa onbof the VAlIey^^f th^ %«i^9jt. 
It was early momiog. The stan w*ere stiU shining irith a instoe that^bQ««Q^ 
dimmer and dimmer in the h'ght shed from the as yet.iinrisen enn..i Thfre^was 
darkness in the valley,. an dsiknoe, except for tba sonod of .wMer£»ll9 on the right 
and on the left. Suddenly Mbnt CervSn was illnminated, and tben^ one by .one 
the whole amphitheatre of mountains was kindled by the kS^ of day^.and. the 
more he ascended into the heanns the. more .his hfjtit^ !«as. dijS^osed, ttUlhe 
shadows were startled and olased 'away ^ from tho yiSey, and night hM^gooe 
from the soil. Thus shall it be with the Bible, and tbns shiill jl hef with 0m who 
is its Lord, its Giver^ and its thone^ . He shall ^ise morr sM, inore^iftPtil. J|he 
kingdolns of this world shaU become Iha kingdoms of our liioodrsnd He shaU/iiiqign 
for ever and ever. ... 

Rev. I^ewman Hall, IlL.I)., on " ChristUu irrii(m;,"-r- 

[Rev. Newman Hall, son of J. Vine Hall, tfnthor of" The Sinner's PHemd," ^vas 
born at Maidstone, 1816. He was educated at Totteridge, at Highbury Colf^, 
and at the University of London. In his youth he was engaged iri'bnfifne A, Wit 
began to entertain thoughts of other efforts. In 1842 hc was caHed to thoAlHon 
Congregational ChnrCb, Hull, ^hieh he held till 1854, whcntt he was tranbfiMted 
to Surrey Chapel, London, in succession to his frieiid Mr. Sherman, Vhere he^-slUl 
labours with acceptance and power. In 1856 he obtaihed th^ L'aw Scht^anAip of 
the London University. He is the author of many highly pbpiilar' feH^ods wofks, 
€. ff., " Come to Jesus," " Sacrifice,'* " Life of I>r. iSordon * * Land' of thb ^*VWm 
and the Vatican," &c. He was this teiir Chahnian of th^ CongregktfodU 6Mon 
of England and Wales, and from his address in that capacity theToUoi^nj^ ^iterpt 
is made.] • . i 1 

A feature of our day is an increasing desire for Ohristian union.' Bi tb^ Evan- 

Sjlical Affiance individuals recognize their cohimon brothei'hoodJ In tH^^bpibMd 
atholic phurch Congress, it is hoped that denominations, a9 such; tmrjr a^M^^te 
together. A certain party of the Anglican Church hav^ ktt^y h^M^but^tbefiind 
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t6 1^ PMttd'fttid ISMtffirD obvrcliw ;f.«B4rtii«ogh we^n^gmfr tli«U^ uidUpftHitflo l» 
mlto wt^ fbll4W-Ffc««tita&tB:al JuMBB^ thdr^islikft to tb« nolatioo in wt^oh tbi» 
]^rty' h»f6 pIftOed kfaems^lvesy And the desire to-ecteadi the Area, of vt^Ue fratetf- 
Afty, i»« itotiklle sigB of tiie iknes.* £igliteflii ^tentodcB ago ouir Lord prayed for 
Si8'^Bcipl<e& that they all •nnghfr be one. ' l^ tbaitpray«r. atiU janaoswered ?' . If 
bt)} faow fliay we^Mpeefc its falfiifloeiit 2 >■ By the Taeidttt ohnrches becomip^ •ausa^ 
gatttatod Imo one drgaitizatbn ? li so,/vMoh party is to be the^ nqelMB ? Does 
Dot eadli tbiflk Itself nearest the troe type ? < May not eaeh^ with e^nai reaaoji, 
demafid that every other 'coalotcm to itself ?' With tjiese rivaJl olaims of every 
obarok tbat a>l the reit be eitingQiailicd and absorbed., wb^re is the bope of 
tmio&'f "Considering the varietaes of odginal tcmperamenti «da4»ittoa^ circnm- 
'artandeji, ia the ttniformity! tinis demanded possible ? And if possible, is it desirable f 
if iieithbir, is the fnlfilment of the* prayer of/ oar Lord ^ be tepeoted by tbie method ? 
Silonld we not^rather. look for it in caramectionwitb diversities in the;developBient 
of the same dime life whichis the essenoe of true religion in all ? 

Tibe Cihoreh is a garden laid oob in many beds, which vary in shape with the 
nature' of the' ground. {Some of tlie under^gardsaers regret there is oot one 
krg« bed, within one- and the same border* O^em wonM ha?e all the beds of the 
Mine' form, soine ad^ooatiag the eqnare shape, others the circolarv others the 
«vteK A lew of tiie gafdeners, however, regarded by some of their feUow^laibenrers 
as kx and datngerous^ in 'their opinions, think that the existing arraogemeoft mxf 
hs best after all, the Variety favonstng batkibeanty and prodactiveness. Some, 
not 6atidfied with the bhape of the bedtli^ are appointed to cultivate, distinguish 
H from others, fence it with a tliick and lofty hed^, within wMch they earefnUy 
abut tbemselres up, and by wbioh the rest of the garden is so concealed from tiiem 
that thdy begin to fancy tbetv Iktie section is the whole of it. But when God's 
bright sun arises, it shines on all the garden, heeding not the fences, wliich only 
serve to cast a dark shadow on the^ beds they shot off from the rest. And the 
Impartial lowers fall, and the refreshing dews distil, on all alike. And the same 
flowers bloom in all ; and from mignonette and rose the bees gather the same 
honey, heedless of the fences. Those gardeners who, while retaining the shape 
of their several borders, content themselves with hedges the lowest and the thin- 
nest, la-e best able to look beyond their own enolosnre and to derive pleasure from 
viewing the fruits and flowers that flourish elsewhere. They are least likely to 
mistake their section of the garden for the garden itself, and to ignore or despise 
whatever lies beyond. Does Congregationalism tend to set up high fences ? We 
love it because it sets up none. We prefer the shape of our flower-bed, but we do 
not care to hedge it off. We prefer it for ourselves, but we do not say it would 
be best for all our brethren, that it would equally suit every part of the ground, 
that nowhere else can flowers so fair and fragrant grow, still less that labourers 
in other plots are a " hindrance " rather than a help in cultivating the garden of 
the Lord. A fence of exolusiveness around our bed would destroy its distinctive 
shape and strip it of its chief beauty. 

We are not of those of whom John Foster said, " Some people see religion not 
as a sphere, but as a line, and the identical line on which they are moving. They 
could not perceive a legion of angels or of devils at the distance of ten yards on 
the one side or the other." For one of the features of Congregationalism is its 
catholicity. Some systems tend to isolation — this to universality. Our funda- 
mental principle of self-government recognizes the same right in other congregations 
to place themselves under a Conference, a Presbytery, a Hierarchy, as in oarselves 
to retain , our Independency. Some of our brethren are debarred by their .ex- 
clusive ecclesiastical claims fron^ exhibiting the charity they feel. System con- 
geals the he^rt* A heavenly instinct prompts th^m to love all who love Christ; 
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4^ Till xaoq^tmcm ov nam u<s^tm: 

» fklse tlteory sep&rates them from those whom, becanso not of their owo sect, 
they regard as schismatics. If they sometimes break through the tramofiels of 
party to enbrace a breiher, they say they do so notwUhsianding their attachment 
to their own church. We do it because of ours. Others may be catholic, 
CoDgregfttioBalists must be. Ev«i those confederations of churches that cherish 
fraternity beyond their own borders are liable to refuse it to a congregation within 
these borders when it asserts its independence as against the central authority. 
But Congregationalism is exposed to no such temptation. It cannot be hurt by 
disobedience where authority is not claiawd: it cannot be displeased by diversity 
when uniformity is not enjoined. 

This is a day of earnest thought on every subject. It was to be expected, it* 
should have been desired, that theology would not escape the crucible of criticism. 
Hence have resulted modifications of opinion and statement. The Bible is 
unchanged, but our interpretations should improve. Religion is the same, — this 
is God's; but theology, which is the science of religion, and is man's, is capable 
of development and progress. With such progress Congregationalism is in har- 
mony. Neither on enterioff office nor afterwards are oar clergy required to declare 
assent to the terms in which men of other times expressed their religions cpinions. 
Nor are we bound to use formulao in worship, which, in the most solemn of all 
methods, practically pledge us to such agreement. Such fetters might either 
impede free inquiry by the fear of its leading us away from those fallible 
stftndards; or might tempt us to employ language in a sense it was never framed 
to convey, and thus of injuring our own moral nature and setting an example of 
prevarication. Thus our system secures as much freedom as is consistent with 
conjoint action on fundamental principles; enabling us to throw off what may be 
proved to be the encumbrances of human opinion, to adopt new interpretations of 
old truths, and with the pioneers of theological progress to level and prepare the 
ground so tliat the army of the faithful, their banner and Commander unchanged, 
may alter their front to meet the changing assaults of the foe. 

Eev. W. Landels on " Christian Philanthropy : " — 
[The author of *' Woman's Sphere and Woman's Work," of " Lessons for Maidens, 
Wives, and Mothers,'* and Minister of Regent's Park Chapel, is one of the most 
popular and influential preachers in the Christian denomination to which he is 
attached. Of the facts of his life we are ignorant, but his fame as a servant of 
Christ is in all the churches. The observations quoted were made at the 
twenty- second anniversary of the Ragged School Union, held under the presidency 
of Lord Shaftesbury.] 

One of the most pleasing features in our national condition is to see the good 
results continually presenting themselves in every direction, of the refuge move- 
ment. He could not speak sneeringly of so great and good a work ; it would be 
unphilosophical and unjust to do so ; for it was a work which added not a little to 
the glory and lustre of England's name. Works such as these assured us of her 
stability, even when we heard so much said of her national decay, of the likelihood 
of her losing her coal, her iron, and other materials, which had for so many years 
constituted the great elements of her national wealth ; because these works told 
us that no amount of coal, iron, mineral wealth, or commercial prosperity, could 
add so much honour to England's name as her deeds of philanthropy, which had 
always ranked her first among the nations of the earth. These were enough to 
make any patriot proud of his country, not because they overlooked its evils, but 
because efforts had been put forth to remedy these evils, and those efforts had been 
productive of a very great amount of good. Let them look at the commercial 
prosperity of England, and the great fame of her arms, and they would find that these 
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had not added half so ma,ch to ber bonoar a9 the services she had rendered iathe . 
caase of Christian charity. And what, a glorioas work was this in which they 
were now engaged I Day after day they perbcvered in their great work, consider- 
ing and consnlting as to the best method of dolog good, and endeavouriiig to the 
utmost of their ability to ameliorate the condition of poor suffering humanity* 
This work marked the philanthropic progrees of the land. It was a blessed thing 
to know that by means of these various agencies British charity was extending 
itself on all hands. They were working on thronghout the whole land, going 
through the streets and lanes, through the courts and alleys of our densely popu- 
lated cities, and, with silent and benignant countenance, throwing a halo of light 
into the homesteads of the poor and wretched, anointing their hearts with the oil 
of joy, gathering in the homeless and outcast, instructing them in the ways 
of Gud, and opening up their hearts to the reception of the biessedllruths of the 
gospel. These were our best national defences ; works such as these constitute the 
true glory of a nation ; and so long as England continues these d«edg of Christian 
philanthropy, so fbng will her glory be untarnibhed, and she will remain — 

" First flower of the earth, brightest gem of the sea.*' 

And if the day should come when England, as a commercial nation, would suffer a 
material decay, in her decadence she would si ill be honoured, and her name would 
still be glorified throughout the woild, for the efforts that in the days of 
her biigbtest prosperity she bad put forth to mitigate human want and woe. But 
did not this great wealth, this increabing prosperity, teach England to be selfish 
and proud ? Did it not teach her to neglect all higher works, and to make her 
wealth a pedestal for her own elevation? Had it not a tendency to bring about a 
state of spciety, which some men seemed to long for, where charity should have no 
place? Their commercial wealth might materially decay; great cities might fall; 
but the remembrance of great and glorious deeds done in works of charity and 
benevolence would survive all time, and would cause England to be honoured and 
respected to the end of the world. On this ground he claimed their notice on be- 
half of this refuge union. The great amount of good that had been done since 
these refoges had been in existence, the great number of poor children who had 
been rescued from sin, want, and misery, was so striking, that the work was one 
which could not fail to recommend itself most strongly to the sympathies of the 
patriot, of the philanthropist, and of the Christian. Even the young criminal often 
evoked their compassion. They felt that the poor helpless lad had been made what 
he waa through the indolence and neglect of society. They felt that they were 
often what they were because of the circumstances under which they were placed. 
Even when they found the poor lad guilty of some great crime, they could not 
withhold their compassion from him, they could not altogether blame him, because 
they felt that society was often more at fault then he was. They felt that. They 
knew that the circumstances under which these poor lads were brought up were 
horrible and distressing in the extreme. They would remember the incident when 
a poor lad had just saved a farmer's son from drowning. The farmer said to the 
lad, "What shall I do for you? " and the poor lad looked up to his master with 
tears in his eyes, and said, " Speak a kind word to me sometimes, sir; I ain't got 
a mother like the rest.'' And so many of these poor lads '^ hadn't a mother like 
the rest; " theirs was often a most unhappy life of sin and misery. Many of these 
lads had not experienced the happy influences of a comfortable home; they had 
never had a mother to smile upon and caress them, hke many other boys. The 
smile bad been turned into a frown, and the mother's caress into a sharp, snappish, 
angry word. These had supplanted the soothing influences of home and maternal 
affection^ And so these foor children were brought up j they had yearned so often 
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f#r ki«4ii«is, that ibej. bai been led t«iapeet|ltii» |oft|t«rt-aiid ^WsifWwi^&¥'M, 
how coaVifloei«lf kok.iiat^ etfaettltaaaaipasskom q|>od th«M ^tffiA)Fltltimte dtittf 
When tbfiy'wen old «f»High, ibef wore ctst iipdn tiie wttrld; a&d t!i<$^^gM^cliii^j& 
and deeper iota trim» •iid.irratehkbieBs,«**itfab'Tetott df 4titik)dfidittg^^ 
steopea, — ooAiU bj oeansi d£'S raffed ached, ihew Tittle j^rodiga)s%e^ l^Wglii 
heooe. A y^tj- hucgitamaBfit ot gwd had^ heeii affieated, baft «^t%Ty Img^ hAdtuit 
still retaaioad Ca hatdonei xAli honcmr to t^a .firianda <)f fhla Fhie&f hdij^nt it) 
e^rj ape eHiEajSod in Ito giMi^wlMk.^ i ea^tssiA tidl ptvaeiit td |)^ liMhr^E^e^ 
energy m tbia great ^aaae^ he l^em c<nna ior^aard and <6ttppofr U'«¥eii woM 
liberal^ Uiao- they had hUbfrla daae^ aod'^atra wottld theiiibe theblessnig irhh^ 
God had proaittAQd aato^iheBi* '"^Inotanioh aa y^^tfre dooeic ttalo th^l^l'^df 
these Mj littla ooea, je have dane it antoMe. Well do&e; good* a6d YSui^tiM 
seryant^aQter Uioain^o^a joj:>of thy Lord.'*' . i,\,;,. ?,/ 

The Bev, il^clwd Rpherto m ?* Ghjri«tiait Efi<M** :"--^ .^ t' *^^^ 
[Of 4^e growing rapataaf tha Bert. Richard Rii^>erto,-w« haV^tlibii^'i^^ 
" hj pnroria Qome^niSliaaed^btit aothiftQithvly*''^ IPonr infbrtttatil>n aiid nitmitf 
are oonpcd, he waalired to bcuRtiae84ii Malieheate!^, and tdoM tb the bleVlcal c^ar^er' 
tbrotigh ardent eeal to; «(|feet ueB^ sonto. Ba b assefltfiiUj.^e dtrcFai^&dd,^ 
self^halped sf^olar'aiid divifie, and beara<a 1^' plaee &i \Me6teitii i6f^ hSl^teBO- 
unnatum. Tlw tfpeacfa here qvot^d iffta 'delitered at tha aWiiaar'iSie^gW tha 
British smd Fok-eign Bible Society.] • * '' ! ' '. 

The great hiw of dSffhslon it ttaaiifest eteryWhare. * The ^tt ^is' dJffu^^^^fii^' 
dew is diffamve-^thef ilbed iaflftetica trj)0ii aH. If I waVe ■hfhAiid' I AMieH'M^ 
inflaenee through the whole of thifl hall: If this air wet^ Vidbte to ti^; Wa %hM^ ' 
see it in broken wavelets strike* agaifM^ (ha ^poiib wall, and tbew^wa^ i^' 
hack^ until eTerT^atoai of the atmosphere in this place was itofldanded &nd tno^^*^ 
as the result «f the waving of that lolitary hand. Ton' take the abom^'|>ratft it» ' 
and it grows inbo.a tree, and It yields, in the course of years, 'thousands' and' 
miUiona of other apprns; ptaat them, and you hat^ a fc^re^ WaVinfg in the bree^'*^' 
So is it also with the sea. It^ool^s a very aelfish. thing, as though it took in all 
the waters of earth and yielded nothing; but look at that pillar rising from the 
ocean, it is filling the cloud which hangs overhead with a plentiful shower. Ask 
that cloud whence it obtained Its refreahing power, and: it will tell you that it 
was sucked up by a process of nature from the ocean, and though it was briny 
in its drops whan it started on its Upward 'Vay, it has now bec^o&ie a refreshei^Bg 
shower { and that 4:loud being wafted by the bzee^, bears its contents away till 
it toucbea the summit of some distant mountain, and then it bursts and poara 
forth its contents to fructify and enrich the £ar-off vall^. If you go to tha 
mountain-top you see the gurgling stream gosbiog.Qp pure and pereaniai, and if 
you ask it, "Whence coroeb thoa, Jittle stream?" if it had a voiee.atid in- 
telligence it would ^say, "I came all the way from theocaaOr bnt X poshed and * 
filtered my way through crevices and openings, till I made my outlet npliete, and 
now I &pi going to i^n a career of benevolenoew I ahall be widened and dtepanid 
by tributary streams, and I shall enrich the valea ^rongh whi^h I ^ow.iBmtU I 
reach my old borne. I shall not rest there, >ut shall poah imy way thaongh aoose 
other mountain sid^, aod again run on another career of beneTolenea, and aaity 
in my bosom the image of that God whose love is diffusive, in all I doand'in all 
my endless career. . We are now in the possession of the Hght of God'a tnith;- ahall 
we cover that light with the bushel of our world's covetouaoeas? We ham the 
stream of the water of life; shall we by the acdunulations of our incfadidoasiieas 
construct embankunents and floodgates to dam np the mighty stream of goepa> 
truth and gospel blessing? No', down with your embalikments and np.wiah' 
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J^iV; floo^gftlMi 4uid leti4b* p«iiimp -mkacB of U& ftow> to4 floo^ ibr fMi4d witik 
^i«9»i^^liiii^ fir.iMtf«lMS8, ihaif* 00 <|»tt»ii whitoeetfer as to tlf« f^Moltof this^ 
(g^eptfrpcim. , lb«li9¥« \k$/i 'imtlrtt migfatier tilan^M; sttMigof ^hso eh&fns, 
9ff^ mpjr^^^wmg tfbftA titiMviuid^tbMeit''irill'stBvivd<<iror; ^hei^ is leHf immor- 
t^mj In &t » it «»onotT 4i«« Tbtagh men may jtssait io iiy?«rioiii fortM} and iihers 
Mj^ ^ ioipn of 4t8.tv9th iHii iviiafe-ltto bHea assailedN^ate «tiBwI()gy, its geoio^; 
i^ a^rtfonomj, \tak bietory, its pwiphocyv its mkacles, and- its aisrals, tetti^thing;— 
It J014 Bi»Tm4 tb9» *U« and abed*, light aiKhblsssiBg otc all amoftd. And its 
^xifj^nosrat tbs {uressnt uotosBi is waol tiiSF8tHkDgMS*)»rosli tbat it oMinot df«, 
tb^tit Jf iinlied to.|b»,tbroiw^«v)snhlRlDind by^tbs poorer, and si^tnlned hf tbe 
ani|.pf God; and as lie look st iba tiiaiiifdi8.it bas abrsody aObl«v«d, thsss krt 
hgt>^ pl«^ of its finaJjind tmivflgnbl vkdoiy. /TbeM is a^piotnrs frsntispiecs in 
WycHffe's Bible wbich, to my mind, is :irefy signdfioantt vety proplistic«^7b«i^*4s « 
fire bnrning and spreading rather rapidly, representing Chriptianity, ai^d around 
tbe spreading fi!^ ttra oougtregisiad a cdasiddi-iAte numbeAf o# signifl6ant and most 
inqmrtaot in^yidDals, aJJ eadsftf oiling t» demise metitedsFbcisby.^y van pat 
t|i^ 4re outr ,Aipoi^ thenuipber, ^ere. iatone I SBppeae Eeppcsei^iing Satan, and 
ai^ot^e'* i9 the Popf of Bome» witl^a few ijed^-oeated eudinalsf Mabemst, I beiieve, 
bas a.represeptative tbsre too, an4,theie t» aOdtber f»f>Ges8Dtatbre (^infidelity; 
thfij ar^ all devisii^g soaae meanS| ssgg^sting doHM^ifWlbod^ Wbsrsb^ to extingnish 
tbe. fire/ax^. after considerab^ eogitaiion wt of tbem Buggeftst.^at tbeyshoold 
ail make a desperate effort to blow on tbe fire till tbeyblow it. oat. The kresotaition 
if^j^ptedr an<l tbs^ tJtiey are, vitb swolleo obAeks and eauiended. lips, blowing 
nppn ^e fire with all theii; fin^bt; bati iasteadof UoviOg it eot> they are UowiBfp 
it ^, and they blow tbeinaelves oot of breiuUij bol eannot blew tbe fire oot^ It 
ia^ an anq,aencbable flame, and no b«maB piewer jCaA estittgoishr i*. It will spread, 
an4 glow, and blow ontil the world shall MiUomioed with ita^giory^ and then 
tbie enemies of Christianity, ^allying Fooiad the 6p«eading fiffioie, will ia> deep 
mo^tifi^tion ssy,/' Oar bellows- liay<e bnrst, end we. hf e spent oar stiwngth for 
aopgbt;*' bat tbe frieods.cl trntb ynU ra% ^ronnd tbe . reading flame and ery, — 
** See ho# gteat « iMne^aspirSs, 

Bandied by a spatfc of grscet 
^ / Jesa's lo^e the nations fires, 

Sets tbe-kin^oms in a blaze.** 

Eey* J. GuinneBs Eoger», B.A., on " Ghristkn OoltoTe " i— 
[The IUy: J. G. Rogers, BJ^.,' <yf Olopham, is atitbor of an admirable ** Life of 
Cbnst}" and ft popular treatise on ** Cbr istianity and its fMdences." He is a 
man of nnark. and has sQocessively done ^ood w6rk as a preacbeir in ITewcastle- 
oi>*Tyiie, &o Ashton'-ander-Lyne, »nd in ^tbe sabn^n ([tiarter of the alUabsorbing 
xnetcopoKs, wiiere-^' tbe Clapbam SSet ** aroSe and dwelt and latkiared. lit. Rogers 
spoke nt the) dntiaal breakfast of tbe Toung Men"^ 'OhristiaH Association in the 
foBewing terme.] 

Ji^nger to which young men were exposed was tbat of letting the cares of 
this w^d Bci oecnpy the thoaghts, the affections, the tiibe, and the energies, that 
there was neither dispositfon nor oppdrtinfty fbr the cultivation either of intellect 
or o£ heart He did not know what the houi^ of labour wer6 in the City, but he 
had no dbabt thst in many esl'ablishments the strain both upon bratn and heart, 
on mind and body, was h great deal too great, and the difficulty of separating the 
soul from ^e ill-absorbing duties of tbe world was very considerable. But, be 
this as it migh^ there was a pessi1^)!ty even in th^ midst of all this pressure of 
preserving some small area of life sacred from the intrus!oii of worldly thoughts, 
empties, and eares; Men want time to caMvate their intellebt ; for they must 

2h 
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not mpposa tbat religion prohibited their thioking of aQytfiing bat emo^M*. 
They had to cultivate their mii^ds. 

'' If good yoa plant uoi, ill will fill the space, 
And raokest weeds the ric^eat aoal defdoe." 
Men reqnire their intellect nonrithed, but they did not want it sustained on sensa- 
tion novels, light magazines, and other ^>heinetal productions. They needed it to 
be fed on good, sound, thoughtful books, and, aba?»aU, they, wanted it nourished 
upon what was often too much neglected for religions magazines, new^tapers, 
and a thousand things besides— namely, the word of God, — that wondrous Book 
which had stirred so deeply the activities of the human intellect and the sympa- 
thies of tiie human heart ; which had a wmrd for every a^ and a lesson for every 
circumstance ; which, amid all the changes that have passed over science, and 
literature, and art, preserves still the freshness of its eternal youth, on whose un- 
clouded brow time writes no wrinkles ; from which history still borrows its most 
beauteous stories, philosophy its most effective and teaching illustrations; and from 
which poesy weaves its choicest garlands, gathering its flowers on the slopes of 
sacred Sinai or by the side of cross-crowned CaiVary. This wondrous Book would 
strengthen men's intellect while it warmed their heart, and they should be 
sure, amidst all the difBculties of their daily life, to find time to read 
and meditate upon it. They did not need, in order that their secular life 
might be endued with a spiritual principle, that there should be two divisions 
of their life«*one given to the world, and the other to God, and ttrat the extreme 
sanctity of the one should somehow compensate ibr the extreme indifference, 
worldliness, and carelessness of the other; bat tbey needed that their life should 
be one grand whole, with religion running through ic all ; not as one thread distinct 
from all the other threads of life, but as a thread that intermingled with every 
other, which gave beauty, and consistency, and strength to the whole. In order to 
accomplish this, they must have seasons of devout and spiritual communion -mih 
Crod, prajing in their closets with each other, at their social gathedngs, in the 
house of God, and praying that the grace of heaven may lighten up their souls, so 
that they may not, under the fierce heat of the world, become dry, parched, and 
withered, but that they may be like gardens of the Lord, well tilled end richly 
watered; praying that the grace of God may rest both upon themselves and upon 
their companions, that they may be strengthened to bear testimony for Christ, 
that they may have moral courage never to be ashamed of the Lord nor of His 
word, that they may " quit themselves like men " in the great battle of life; and 
then from the closet where they had found power with God in prayer they would go 
out into the world to do the ordinary business of life, to live above its petty and 
trifling anxieties and cares; and in the great struggle in which every one of them 
would be tested, they would, in the power of prayer, find themselves able to he 
heroes in the heavenly fight. 

The Eev. Aubrey C. Price on " Personal Christianity :" — 
[The Bev. A. C. Price, of Clapham, is known to us only by report, as an enthu- 
siastic labourer in the cause of holiness, and we find in the succeeding extract 
from his speech at the Young Men's Christian Association breakfast, matter whidi 
enables us to close our specimens of religious eloquence-— as clergymen ought to 
conclude their sermons — with " a word of personal application."] 

Personal holiness and personal service are linked together in the life of every 
Christian man. If they did not belie their name as Christians, it was their 
earnest, all-absorblDg desire to be useful for God in their day and generation. 
Usefulness for God is utterly impossible if we are not personally holy, holy as 
imitators of Jesus Christ Holiness, in the abstract, meant conformity to moral 
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..9ifi^'«.Ail4 iiiRamiic)} at Gq4 v»0 tb^r ^i^est ideal of moral right, so holmesfi 
was conformity to God» But ChrUt waa the brightness of the Father's glor^^. 
Mid the express image of H[i^ person, and Ohrist Himself declared that He and 
fiis Father were one^ ; thereffire holiness i» cenfe^rniity. to Christ. Tk\% oon- 
£»inity extends to the whole man, to the outer as well i^ the inner life, to the 
wkks as wellas theheart, to their dealhigs with othei») and to their ^x'vmiip und 
social transactions. In all these thivgs they must be imitators of Christ, As 
earnestly as he -could he woo^d exhort them to watch jealously their own hearts, 
out' of which were the issues of life. He begged them to see to it that thmr hcArts 
wore ever going up to God, and that their one earnest cry waa,^ — 
** Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee ; 
^ Even though it be a cross that raiseth me, 
Yet all my cry shall be,— 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee." 
He would have them see to it, again, that their private and secret communibn with 
God was constant, close, filial, and fervent. He was quite certain that they all 
Heeded a warnii^ here. In these days in which they were privileged to live, of 
unexampled activity both of good and of evil, there was great danger lest in their 
work for God in the world they should neglect their own souls. The noisiest 
activity was not always the most useful. It had been truly said that one Niagara 
was enough for the world, but the same world needed hundreds of 'thousands 
of gentle .flowing streams and silver rivulets to fertilize the earth. In moun- 
tainous districts, in the early part of the year, I hey might see many a stream 
made by the melting snows, swollen and turbid, rushing down into the Valleys ; 
but as soon as the summer came that stream would be dried up, just because it 
was fed from no fountain. The fountain of all Christian action and strength 
was above, in Jesus, in whom the fulness of God was made to dwell for their 
strength and for their joy. If they neglected prayer and secret communion with 
God, however earnest they might have been for God in days gone by, that earnest- 
ness would most assuredly decline ; and, however warm might have been their 
love, it would most assuredly grow cold, and their whole life would be shorn of all 
its power. But if they loved a constant communion with God, they would become 
likeminded with God ; and wherever they went, or whatever they did, they would 
carry about with them a sweet savour of Jesus Christ, and would be a blessing to 
themselves and others. God had work for them all to do. An idle Christian 
was a contradiction in terms. Idleness was utterly unknown in that heaven to 
which they professed to be journeying, for there they served God day and night in 
His temple. Idleness was utterly unknown to the Lord Jesus Christ when He 
was upon earth. His meat and His drink were to do His Father's will ; i^nd in 
this He had left them an eusample, that they should follow His steps. God had 
work for them all to do. There was, first of all, their ordinary every-day work of 
lile in that poaitiou to which it had pleased God to call them. There were duties 
which ev^ one of them had to perform in then: every-day life, and if they neglected 
those they might he quite certain that they had no right whatever to expect a 
hlessing. Men are God's, witnesses in the world, and their business was to recom- 
mend God's cause to the world ; but what could and what would the world th)u]c 
and say of their religion if they were habitually neglectful of their common every- 
day duties ? Besides this, it was in their power to make even their secular dutief 
spiritual if they would do them as to the Lord and not as to man. The apostle 
toid them thafc, whethw they ate or dran^, they wore to do all to the glory o^Cbd. 
If theitf rtligien wa» Mfd^ if it wm tbo^work o€ Gtod tiiolWy! QiiAet U th«ir hopito, 
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it would make them diligent and faitbfol in the discharge of their ddties in the 
position which they filled. Bnt, having discharged all these duties faithfnlly as to 
the Lord and not as to man, God had other work for them as Christians to do. There 
were the poor to be relieved ; there were moiuniers \(y ke comforted ; there were weak 
ones to be strengthened; there W^re (iknie^e4o ^^a^ed ; and all these works God 
had entrusted to them. Other work He did by himself alone, bnt this work He 
entrusted to man and did by man. Manf of them had seen or read of Staff**8 
wondi'OT^ cave or the Gif^t's^ Gangway. Those who .had seen thep could .bring 
before their mind the mighty i>illarg and arches,' th^ Idng pa8^gfes;^M ^thi' dark 
recesses, through which the wild WaVes'went if6tihtiing out their great Creator's 
praise; Ofit ilwoBtratcilJd ^.^Ijlfl? bhi%«^,ror,ffl»Hd,^ s^qi^dr^ftwif^^jfis, 
tjje soljtaj^y searfeird made her disi^wdiwlt-wailj^ftd fhe,se*».prchjns ppjs^^ an4 
destled thir jomjg.^, The travejl«r, ^st \u won^e^, stO(o2 e^ipg upon the arclu* 
tecture of creation m one of its suUimest ^orms. Ther^ they had'i^od's teni]pJes' 
spoken into being by the word of the Almjgtty's power, when "He laid the founda-l 
tions of the «arth. But tbere were other and ^<)^e'^lb/tohy' temples' tar ^6" W 
bmlt,— tem^jles in w^ihih the JEfolt Glidst wa^ to^ tfweU, and ift ^ich "CHiW^Vad W 
reign for evi^r, and in the BuiWin^ of those' temples God grttidttfily coik^sceWdsTfe; 
use human instruments. -HO' badf no Dted'to do il, Ibut s(il^ Bo dy. eondesdeifd tki^ 
lise himilin instruments, aAd ist'the bodldii^^ up of' fiis^leibplflB fie' stamped: fiii' 
own brekd msii Upbn all *iBah''9jC<insetrateivwQsk ^^ Bimi 3]^aking a^ ajChrjff-, 
ttan young i&an to GMstiao yittung men, he two«li exhort .them tn.love.Cb}i^ 
always, t«. apeak out boldly^ earn^tly, h9>rtiJy, and lovingly, for the l^prd, Jqs^s 
Qhfist, wherever and whenever they had the ppjpprtun^tiy,— in their: houses of hnsi-. 
ness, In their families, amongst their neighboars^ an^ amongst their friends ;^ ^ai^ 
they might rest assured that God would own and bless their feeble endeavours to* 
glorify Himself and to gather sinners io Christ, t'hey nifght hot see th^ restift of 
their work hew, hut they might rest assured tjiali there would be a result, thiV' 
God would be fiuthfnl to His Jjroinise, that U\^ Woi-d Would not return utito Hhtt 
void, and that on the great day of account they would 'se^ it ^Ils th& ignorant' 
souls whom they hsd enlightened, the hard hearts t# which their wdrds had teed 
blesffod, the ^ous ch tractevs they had helped to develops the backsliders whom thetf 
had been ioetrumental in bringing back again to the Lord from whqm tliea^ had 
wandesed, the mourners from whose eyes they , had wiped th^ teac, the d^^nding 
ones whom they had tried t/o soothe. As t^ey saw all these standing l^^pre the . 
throne of God, clothed in white robes, and with palms of victory in their hands> 
sorrow and sighing all fled away, and as they heard tb^n singing the song of 
triumph, with which heaven and earth would ring for ever and ever, they would be 
more than rewarded for all the work which they had done for God. It was their 
duty to seek out opportunities, and then to work prayerfully, faithfully, and ear- 
nestly, and to expect the blessing which God had promised to all those who worked 
for Hinn — " They that be wise shall shine as the firmament, And they tha^ torn 
many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever." 

T3ie foregoing should fottn excellent brief readings for melttbers 
of mnhial improvement societies, and may, we hope, be profitlibly 
perused either in public or in private. On the whole, they fown 
favourable evidences that the days of eloquence are not yet gone. 
Though we have not chosen the most rhetorical passages from the 
contents of the mass of reported orations in our hands, we yet 
believe that- for worth of sentiment and elegance of expression, for 
earnestness and good sense, they will commend themselves to the 
approval of our readers as just and able speeimeiMl: of religioos 
oratory. 
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^ ^Che Jfifrkman and the Franchise. By F.,D. Maukicb, M.A. 
, , .. , London; Strahan, . . . 

;Btrr and read, ajr, fltndy tlie«e ♦'cha'pters fW«n English histoTy 
dn'the representation and educatibn of the people," and they will 
dotg6od' to your heart, mind, life, and social, as well as civie and 
P9l)^^cal influenqe., We. p^e not of what party the reader may be, 
n^ ^iH find in this work matter of moment beyond his expectations. 
It is 4;n47 a philosophy of Jg^Uh history and progress^ Ili is deep« 
Qfumest lund sngginit&Tf » as well as sound, thorough and informing. 
It Is impoesible l»it Maurice to write anything except inasyippa- 
tketite' mood, and here his sjympathies are aU aglow* ard^lt. and 
qaiok-tpulsing. He ha^ seen dowii into the deptli^ of ^gli^ life, 
imd h:e readib the secret^of well4)eing in the facts of well-doing. He 
seed' 'in oiir history growth, and healthy ^wth is only possible in 
reinitiated freedom. He sees conviction a^ the great arbiter and 
protector of gennine, vital freedom. He finds God educating Eag- 
Iv^hnieii— »" educating them to be in the highest sense free English- 
men, and freq men.*,' 'And he says, " I have been endeavouring in 
tb|9|^ i^Jbapters to trace the footsteps of His education." The book 
ws^ififfiginftliy prodMjced a» lectures, delivered to gain efFeetive help 
ia. the .building of new roomg for the Working Jtfen'j* College, of 
T^wih the author is !Prinoipal. Two editions are to be had — a 
people's: one, at' ei^teenpenoe, and a' library one at iWu timoH the 
cost. The thoughts it contains are priceless— 4hey are minted in a 
diristian scholar's mind, and that mind is the ffecund one of the 
Eev.'^F. B. Maurice, the Coleridge of the Broiad; Church and the 
(ribbon of philosophy. 

^holastimm. By Waltse WADDiuGTojf Shii^lby, D.D. 

]pm?B«N years ago Walter W. Shirley (now D.D.) was a foun- 
dation scholar in Wadham College ; he is no^ a Canon of ChWst 
Church and Eegius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Oxford, 
in & ebaiur founded an 1842^ On Saturday* ^lih .^Tanuary, this lec- 
ture was delivered, and it is pubUshed,. we suppose* asja token and 
eiridenoe of what the reverend professor is capable ot alscompliah- 
ing- The sulyect on which it treats is. one ranch more nearly akin 
to philosophy than to history, as the whole interest of scholasticism 
arises not from the deeds, but from the thoughts of the men who 
held the largest place in the transactions of those days. < The lecture 
does not supply the outlines of a history of scholasticism, but is 
rather a critique (9tt its growth, purpose, end, and results. It is 
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destitute of the liviDg interest of personality, and is not much ani« 
mated by vigour of thought. Perhaps Dr. Shirley remembered 
the terrible tempest raised around the thoughtful and philosophic 
Bishop Hampden for his attempt to explain scholastic thought in 
the ** Encydopsadia Metropolitaua/' and chose to avoid originality 
for the sake of peace. It is much to be wished that a dispassionate 
view of medieeval thought were possible without ezeiting the odium 
iheologieum ; and if «tkat is not posmble, ibirt ^MuraMi^ootoSB ^roold 
let the subject alone. 



S^t Inj^mir^iw 



QOBfltlOim BXQmBlK^ AlWWSRS. 

619. Harvard College, U.S., mwiy 
years since, passed into the hands of the 
Unitarians. Is it now under Unitarian 
hifluefltee?— S. S. 

^620. What fs the Origin of the ex- 
pMMion, "bell the «at"?— S. S. 

621. What is the origin of the pbrafte, 
*«-coek and ball stories "7— S. 8. 

632. Whieh is (he best English 
grammar for private hm tiiat I could 
purchase?— W. W. S. 

623. Is the " Memoir of the Duke of 
Wellington " from the Times^ issued by 
Itfessrs. Longman, written by Maoan- 
lay? — A New 3t7BB0BiBEfi. 

624. Are there any other works pdb* 
lished on criticism, beside those written 
by Lord Kames and Pope? If so, who 
are the publishers?— ^. 6. 

625. Are there any usefnl works 
published on wit and ^tire? If so, who 
are'thtt atLthors er7)nbUshers?— T. Q. 

Answkbs to QtmsnoKS. 

4»86. I clip the following extract from 
the London Correspondence of the 
CaZsdbf}ta» Mer^ufy, and forward it aa 
a reply to this query; — 

The AnonsTBB tuiNO. 
**^ Let not your King and Parliament in 

One, 
Hhth less «pavt, mistake tlDBmselYes 

liArthal 



Which is most worthy to b* ttiXm^t 

upon, 
Kor think they «re esMntially the StAte. 
But let them know 4here b a de^r 

life 
Which they but represent; 
Thxit there $ on eafr<4 a yet wfffuikr 

thing, 
Veiled thovgh it be, than ParUameni <ad 

Kmg: 
This is the whole ot the pas^I^ge ^Hdtn 
which Bright, in his speech at Birming- 
ham, qnOted only two lines. It Ufrom a 
poem by George Witber/an old Psritan 
poet, and if your natiers ha^e notiMen 
it) they will be thankful to nb £)r 
giving it to them here; for 'here iatbe 
trne, grand old gospel, older 'than 
Christianity itself, if you date Christi- 
anity on)y so far back as 2,000 years. 
I, though, date the spirit of it as &r 
back as the time when man first stepped 
upon the worlds surface with thenglit 
of heaven, *tbe «uguster thing' in 
his soul. Mr. Bright never did his age 
a greater service than he did at Bir- 
mingham when he reminded us of this 
ftuguster thing, and claimed our al- 
legiance to it before all priests, kings, 
and parliaments, tt is precisely "here 
that we are in danger. The sin df the 
age is infidelity to this angu^ter tfateg. 
It besets us on eveiy band. InlMir 
social intercoune, Or on the tttfvt, iiod 
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ti^tlc^ is i^lw^s hs «ur fttde. >He 
guides Ibe pen of ourpio^itical writers,. 
and, anlesB (I mistake, I bsve discoTtred 
him grinning And sileoring in ohnrcfaM 
and cbapels. Bot whlM; is tfae Aogifister 
thing? perhaps somebodj aay mk. 
Well, it is simply what we «al], for 
want of a better term, eoaacidoce. Aad 
praj what is conscience? sneeringly 
inquires the Mephistophilean philo- 
sopher, whom we all so well know: is 
it anything more than a reasoning 
power, which can with rapid logic 
prove to ns what it is prudent and 
nsefnl for us to do? What, then, the 
sotil of man— that soul of . tttn wlilbh 
Chrysoetom said is the only true 
Sbekinab of God— ^is, after all, a mere 
mechanical logic-chopping apparatus? 
Well, I for my part do not believe this; 
on the contrary, I do most cordially 
bold to the old belief that this con- 
science is that inspiration which God 
has given to all men^in short, the 
Yoice of God; and I take my bat off 
and bow to Mr. Bright, and earnestly 
thank him for so opportunely pro- 
claiming from bis lofty elevation, and 
sending abroad on the wii^s of the 
wind, as it were, the grand old truth — 

' That tbere*s on earth a yet auguster 

'fhihg, 
Veiled though it be,than Parilament and 

«hig.' 

This is indeed to be a light in a dark 
place; and shall such a light be put 
out under the Downing Street bushel? 
Heaven forbid." — C. A. J. 

594. The reason why the Council of 
Trent is so frequently alluded to in 
teligious (Romish) controversies is to be 
gathered from the fact that its decrees 
ooncerning doctrines, morals, and dis- 
pline, are held sacred by every Roman 
Catholic in every country. It was 
convened during the Reformation for 
the avowed.purposes of ascertaining the 
doctrines, restoring the discipline, and 
oerreotiug the manners of the church, 
aad its sittings lasted from a.i>. 1545 
to 1645. Its real object, however, was 



to impede and 4eatroy the 'ooniie and 
efficacy of the lieformatjon, and to rivet 
upon ^he minds of men the grossest of 
errors, and the most fatal and nn* 
tfcriptural of false doetHoeSi W« wifl 
enomeofate the ohief items embodied in 
the aots,> deorees, and caaops of th^ 
last of the so-called eighteen secamen- 
ical and infallible councils : — Papal 
supremrcy, apocryphal traditions, the 
virtue of masses, the worship of the 
Virgin Mary, the fires of Purgatory, the 
infallibility of the Romish Church, the 
worship of saints and images, auricular 
confession and priestly absolution, Latin 
prayers, the adoration of the host, 
blind and tinquestioning submission to 
the Popedom and the church, adoration 
of the cross, the merit of works, beads, 
and rosaries, the celibacy of the clergy, 
monastic and conventual life, an <alyeot 
servitude of the mhid and conscience 
to the arrogant and usurped authority 
of a fallible priest. These doctrines, 
which were the growth of •previous 
centuries, are concisely and acoui»te]y 
enumerated in the ooeed of Pope Pius 
IV. bearing date November, 1564, 
immediately after the rising of the 
Council of Trent. — Omb, Seo. 

6Q7. "Essays on the History of 
Mankind in Rude and Cultivated 
Ages," by James Dunbar, LL.D., 1782, 
is a singular ^tnd able book. Several 
of Iiume« *' Essays;'' liev. Robert 
Wallace's treatise on " The Numbers of 
Mankind;" Montesqaieu's ''Spirit of 
Laws;" Volney's "Lectures on His- 
tory "; Fichte s " Destination of Mao, " 
of. which there -is an excellent trans- 
latbn l^ Mrs. Soiaett, |>ublished by 
Chapman; Thomas Hope's ''Essay 
on the Origin and Pcosj^ects of 
Man," 1831, with Thomas Oarlyle's 
critical paper in the EditUmrffh 
Review, No. 108, founded on it issued 
in "Miscellanies," Vol. 11. ; Buofcle's 
volumes on " Civilisation ; " Lecky on 
" Rationalism," are, as far as we know, 
the best works bearing on the Moral 
Hbtory of Man procurable in our £ug^ 
lish tongue. — S. N. 

615. Mrs. Mary Cowdea Ckrfce 
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Cnie Nor«lU> UeprfviM Um •ojy 
'^Complete Cobooe^^bm to tU Dn^ 
matio woifci of ShAksfara'' in ih$ 
world. Tb« pre|MUE»tio9 of (be hook 
employed twelve yearei epd it esuapied 
four jeine in paeeing tjbrongb t^e 
press. It coBtaiae yearly '^^600 



WW a meet kbodenis nwtter»Ainfif<»». 
is neiwmUly i^efeM ae • Mflv 
peffe^ «i4 prsciee- guide tlKe^ Jitt: 
TildevTHes of werde wbich n^u^ptiFti;; 
evnple^/witl)^ iBiMbi be#ttt J and poveec 
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STUDIES IN ItNdLISH tiT)£RAtbSE.^I>oFE*6 '*» E^ay 6h Ckmc%.^; 

As a jaeUfioatien of «nr choice «f ttue i]^m as a: epectmen tmd -eztfinplb' of' 
etii4iea , in Snglieh' UteiseUiee^ ^e -< ma^ faa perenlted to^ «(d;jei A ^e f ioHowiag^ 
exeerpte, i|i?i9g the- ^haraeAer ef^the |>oem^ii| eeiireee,jiseogniMta»«taiiaBdd: 
in critieiflDi,^ — - • ■ > i < ^ - . -^ ' > -,^1 f 7 .- -.'^i 

" Tjbe .earlieet df tb«ae £Pope^i poem] was the. *t Essay oa Ooticism,^ |>rotnigT^ 
apreoecitjpreoiacAy'onibatifield of inteilect 'where ^ was Unst txv beic&peotef? > 
for tbengh written uit tbeage of ane»*aiii-twentyi 'A^ distia^aiAed by eoUdky>«rf*' 
judgment, a eenwct and cnlltmited /tastey and « obastened fmusyfi Imthis poem 
was first ejitUbi/ted that, mairvellons oomprsssien'of tfaoa^trinto'jtersd'langni^v' 
and melodious TerBlfieatton,.fio admirebly adapted to dida<ri:io peetiy) ba& whiek^it^ 
had never befoce att^tned^ and ihas neKf^er sineetezeeeded* > : Tbfr ^ Art i^tH|«B^*f:. 
Boilean is wtllX entitled •* Art- Po^tii^ue en Vers/ for its verse^ is needy the bnl^ 
pcetensiim by which it nan aapire to. please* more than an e^say in prose mif^«.' 
ha?e.dooe9, wkUst tnr cenntry man's ilkatiatiODa of wit aUd^bei^ty iar¥ sa thidUyi^ : 
scattered, jet 'So jeidieionsly arranged, tihat lis mies of art aivd isentdacee jflt^r 
wisdom appear always' as * il fr«tto seioiy »vA giavenil fioroj^^^the old fruituoa^ : 
a yoQBg bloesQiA.'^-^QwaMer^ Seviaol No. d^p. 297» 1 . . ..^ 

*' ^ Essay OB Critieiem'l Witatdees one ezpeot? GritioismT be it'inetedfhJkaiT 
two pjbases*' This is the fint^ In its <origin itiollows now^fsr, now idoeof .npeti 
the works out of whidi it has arben. It describes tho metkods vHueh'feniaA-haa^ 1 
half instincUrely, half thou^tfnlly-folbnred. - It brings out' into clean stateowat ~ 
certain m«yvements ^nd fell? workings of gstdua; and it dedneff formal inntiMaoii to • 
workings that shatt eorae; It appean, tiberefbre, as aneinbddying of mtesu This ' 
is, in the main* the Shape in wkieh ^ritimsm appears is-ctaasical anti^iiity. > Shis 
, was the meaning of tke naoSewi^ Pope and his ]boistempoi«ne& >. . t. • And '^ 
80 in Pope and his contemporaries ws read «£ nothing but, mles^—nilea-^frules I • ' 
At this day the word, then, in honour ^rfites^ albeit a smpoth xmp, upon one^s ear. 
It seems to depress and to tame, to shat up and imprison thought, which would 
range and soar, and asks breath, and vigour, and liberty from tnie criticism. The 
truth is, that since that day the world has turned roqnd, and we are turned philo- 
sophers. Thus the second ph^is has arisen. We want no longer the rulet, but 
the principles — the facts or the laws in «ur natore, aod the nature of things 
about us, which have given out the rules* . • « Without doubt criticism, 
founded as an art empirical, teods continually to its- second phiisis, of a tcimoe 
grounded on art . . . The praise that is uppermost in oi^'s mind of the 
* Essay on Criticism ' is its rectitude of legislation. Pope is «n oithodox doctcn* — 
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ft'chaia^toa «f lira ^good \M ckam ' Hence, aft^ Mtboflt [now ta&re tlian] a 
<mitotfaM « htdf, this }iMni «f^^iilkK>r caifries hi'bi<t^litem«atd the ttpnW and 
i»«i|glit 9f an aatbMK3r and .a VtMi^rd. ' It ia bf Vhe ffglir gebd EngJUh t6mper^ 
t^Mig^tfel And Air^eai, di4C]^(! ana genei^ms^ fiihn wUh aetiaibilitf, bold and 
8liat«r mtntf ttsd ^shedk ^^Htf ^tftbl)slH» Mmae/lf itt' w«i1I^Me& posfttona of 
QAttttal ^angtby oommwidtngtlre'fieM^ and* fie oecdples Uiem'ki a sfivfe of an' 
experienced leader, with forceyjnfitcRiosiy dife^x*^, aod'^tiowh^ 'ffie resrfnte front 
every way of defence and offence. Yon do not cariously inquire into the novelty 
of his doctrines. He has d^fte wdUf* in anall € ompa sB » be has brought together, 
and vigorously compacted and expressed with animation, poignancy, and effect, 
the best precepts. Such writing is bene6cial, not simply by the truths which it 
newly propounds, er<iior« |pini6nusly'jt)i»ni Vpre^ajffrerpnfolfdift 6tJ|t by the autho-. 
rity which it vindibates to true art; by the rallying- point which it affords to the 
loyal adherents of the hi^b and' pure' Slafles; 'by'4]ii»'«yBiplathy which it wins, or 
confirms, to good letters; by its infiuenca in dispersing pestilent vapours, and 
rendering tha atmosphere wholesome. Jn perusing ^^e S ^ay on, C^tiqiam,', the 
reader is occasionally tempted io ask himself, whether he has under bis eyes an 
art of eriftieism or an art ot* poetry. It ia no wondet*,'^«inoe, In some sort, the two 
acts «re one and the same.' Tbey Qolscide larg^ ; «riUoism being nothing elne 
than, the reasoned intelHgeac« <tf poetry^ Just the saaw aplHt, power, pretision, 
delicacy, and accomplishment of understanding, which reign in the soul of the 
gonit poet cresting, rule in thai of the goad oritie judging^ The poet creating 
crIbiiJizeS'his own w^irk; he ia poet and orkic beth. The critic is a poet without 
tbe creatioa. Aa ApeUes ia eye aqd hand both, the critic «f Apelles is eye only. 
. . . Dbeire are^ in tibe sanl of the poet, two gveot distinct powers. There is 
the^ primary creative power, which^afcrong in leve, and passion, and imagination, 
coBversea with nature^ draws thenoe its beaped intdieetual -v^ealth, and transmutes 
It an inio poetical substance. Then there is the great presiding power of criticism, 
which aits in sovereiKnty, ruling the work of the poet engaged in his art. . . . 
O.critic that will be I Humble tbine understanding in reverence! Open thy sonl 
ta beliefs! Yield up thy heart, dissolving and overcome, to love! Caltivate self- 
siB^pieion! and learn! learn!! leam!!! The bountiful years that lift up the oak 
to maturity shall rear, and strengthen, and ripen thee! Knowledge of books, 
knowledge of men, knowledge of nature, — and solicited, and roused, and sharpened, 
in the manifold and studious conversation, with books, and with men, and with 
natnfe,-^la8t and greatest — the knowledge of thyself— shall bring thee out a 
large-hearted » high-minded, sensitive, apprehensive, comprehensive, informed and 
original, clear and profound, genial and exact, sorntintzing and pardoning, candid 
and generous, and just— in a word, a, finished critic.**— /oAn Wilton (^€hri8t(^)hef 
North)y in '* Blackwood's Magazine^" March, 1845, pp. 391-*^'JS. 

I add a descriptive passage which fell aside by mischance when the early notes 
were printed. It refers to lines 25—32 in Part Second of the *• Essay on Grlti- 
cism," on p. 77, vol. ii., 1865, and is as follows: — 

** Ah ! as a pilgritn who the Alps doth passe, 

Or Atlas' temples crowned with winter glasse, 

The ayry Caucasus, the Apennine, 

Pyrenees* cllfts, where sun doth never rfnne, 

When he some craggy hills hath overwent, 

Begins to think on rest, his journey spent, 

Till mounting some tall mountains he do^ find 

More heights before hitn than he left behind; 

With halting pace so while I would me raise 

To the unbounded Umita of thy praise, 
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Some part of t^e waj I thon^t ta have o*«rrim. 
Bnt now I see how scarce I have begnn ; 
With wonders new my spirits range possest, 
And wandering waylesso in a maze them rest." 
Wm. Drummond'9 ** An Eymne on the Fairest FaireJ* " Poem^P p« fSt . 

We exhort oar readers to stadj again — not piec«neal, bnt a& a whole^-'this 
noble po«m, " nnqnestioDablj the finest piece of argnmentfttiT^ »9d reasooing 
poetry in the English language;" and let the stu^^at^ after the repemsal re- 
commended, determine on the stndy in a similar manner some of the poems, most 
congenial to his own t^te, and he will find his advantage in the effv>rt and its 
results. S. ^ 
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John Critchlby Prince, the 

Manchester cotton-working poet, many 
of whose melodies of labour are genuine 
poetic Hippocrene, died 5th May. 

Walter Bagehot, editor of the Econo- 
mist, has been elected M.P. for Bridge- 
water. 

M. Michelet has issued a volume of 
his '• History of France " on the reign 
of Louis XV. 

Wm. Elterton Hart, of St. John's, 
Cambridge, is the " Chaocellor's Eng- 
lish Medallist " for English poetry this 
year. Subject, " Westminster Abbey." 

Some unpublished fragments of the 
works of Aristotle, of Diodorus, and of 
the early fathers, have been discovered 
in the library of Edeimiadzin, near 
Mount Ararat. They are being copied for 
publication. 

A volume on the nature of the 
Platonic philosophy has been issued at 
Botterdam by A. H. Raab. 

Gildemeister has translated Byron's 
" Don Juan " most exquisitely into 
German. 

Rev. H. Parry Liddon, M.A., has de- 
livered the Bampton Lectures this year 
on " The Divinity of Christ." There 
can be little doubt that Baur, Strauss, 
B^nan, &c., will find notice in the 
Notes to some effbct. The Rev. Edw. 
Garbett, M.A., of Pembroke College, 
has been appointed Baxnpton Lecturer 
for 1867. 



Dr. Hupfeld, the celebrated Hebraist 
of Halle, successor of Genesius, author 
of a *' Commentary on the Psalms," &c., 
died 24th April, aged 70. 

J. P. Collier has recently issued in his 
specimens of " Old English Literature," 
Hubbard's unique poem, " Cepi and 
Alcione," and the earliest piece of prose 
autobiography in our language, Venard's 
"Apology for his Life," and for his 
early dramatic entertainment (produced 
in 1602), called "England's Joy." 
Mr. Collier intends to reprint our fourth 
poetical miscellany, '' The Phoenix 
Nest," published in 1593. " The Hisr 
tory of Sir Plasidus," the early ChriSf 
tian martyr, written in verse by John 
Partridge in 1566, is now in the press. 

P. S. Worsley, translator of Homer's 
"Odyssey" into Spenserian metres, 
died 8th May. His translation of the 
•' Iliad," of which Books L— XIL are 
published, has been left incomplete. 
But Prof. Connington has undertaken 
to finish the remainder, and to revise 
the whole for early issue. 

A new edition of Dr. J. Bosworth's 
" Anglo-Saxon Dictionary " (issued 
in 1838) is to be published by the 
Delegates of the Oxford press. 

Two vols, of Fronde's "History of 
England " — EHecibeth — are in the press, 
and will bring down the annals of our 
country to the dose of the reign of 
*' Good Qttcen Bess.* 
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